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euel, Bo, Louvain 1012-13 
—— | Emulation. fo, Louvain 1912-13 
Société Royale d'A de Bruxellea— 
Annales, seneicks Lo12-15 

Tables dea publications .e + LT-101L 
So, Brussels 1o12 

Camrs—Sociwitt Frascats urancahonabtns 
Congria ascbsologtiue ile igen Ixxvill" session, 
e. a So. Parts s & esate Ace 


Cannarmne ciakienlty af Carabelige— ‘of 
Forestry. Firat quarterly progress report on 
timber research work, &. 

pa Fo §o. Cambridge 1914 
So, Cambridge 1015 


ire Tows—Carn Ixerrrorn or Ancurrecrs—: rticles 
of Association, &o. go. (Cape Town] n.d. 
Cnarnaé—Royal Engineers’ Institnte—Journal. 

Ro, Chatham 1912-13 

Curcaco—Special Park Commission—Annual. report. 
ab. Bo. Chicago, 1913 
ti es Ingenidr- & Arkitekt- Forening— 
eknisk Ueblad. do, Christiania 1912-15 
Ceicnainee Reet aahnctinicll Snejety — Trans- 
actions, vol. xiii. So, Colchester 1013 
Livt of members, &c. So, Colchester 1913 
Feot of fines for Ewox, pt.xi, So. Colchester 1913 
CoLoaxe—Architekten- u. Ingeniour-Verein fir Nieder- 

rhein und Westfalen — Kolner : 
Blitter. do, Cologne 1L912~13 
Cormxfaces—Kongelige Abedoat for de Skenne 
Kunster—xav. Aarsbercining. oe 
re 


pam. Bo. 
Acchitekt Forening Laden — Reger til 
Beatammelss af Architckthonorar, ke. 
pam. mo. Coy T1913) 
Demas—Architectural Association of 1 nd—Conati- 
tution, by-laws (ayllabus), ge let 13. 
Jublin 1012 
Royal Society —Economio Poi enices 
So, Dublin 1912 


Scientific Proceedings. fo. D enced 1912-15 
Koyal Sociaty of Antiquaries—Journal. 
So, Dublin 1912-13 
Eoravran—Architectural Asaociation—Transactions, 
Vols, vi, & vii. So. Edin rah 1012, 1913, 
Syllabus for 55th meen 1912- 
edinburgh seed 
GLascow—Royal Technical College —Anuual report 
_ the Ltith BESSON. Ha, rari 
2 ~CO FS ow 1ptl-12 
Institute of Architecta—Kalendae pod —14. 


bo, Glasgow Fors] 
Gumprom>—Surrey Archmological Society — Collec 
tions, Vol. xrv. Bo. Guildford 1012 


Irwaca—Corneli University. President's report. 
; So, Ithaca, N. York 
——— Librarian's report soils 
,Pam. Bo. | Ithaca, N.York 1013] 
Architects— 






Joss Esntao—A tion of 
The African “Architect, 1012-13. 
fo. Johannesburg 1912-19 
Lurns—Yorkshire Archmological Socie Society—J ournal. 
So. Leods 1912-13 


Catalogue of MSS. in the library of the . . . 
Socwty. So, Leeds 1012 

Anssal sport foe 191%. Leave parr aah 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectarnl Soci 
Green book, 37th session, oye tne 


Larcesten—Leicester and Viatseeketahies Society of 
‘Architects. Fortieth annual report, 1012-13. 
fo, Leicester [1913] 


Vol. iy. 80. 0, Brighton 1913 


| 7 Wall eee, 2. So. pyar, arch 
Associated Architectural ! jeties of Lincoln, &o. 


Reports anil nag So, Lincoln 1012 
Lispos— Associagia Archeologos Portugueres—_ 
Boletim. So, Lisbon 1912 


Lavexroot—Liverpool Architectural Bociety Sear 
fourth session, 1911-12, mee report of 
proceedings iayerpoe! 1913 

Loxpos—Architectural Aendiation Ah. 3 

do. Lond. eyo12-13 

—— Hrown Book. Moe A Imi. Ra Teed (1012) 

—— Sketch Book. oe 1912-13 

— Curriculum of the aout architecture, 

session Sade So, Lond. (1913) 


British 4 
éo. Lond. 1912-13 
British Fire Prevention Commie Ga Booka, 
Now K, 166, 174 ond 175, 8b, Loni. 1912-18 
British School of Archmology in The 
Labyrinth, Gerreh, and Marghune 
fo, Lond. 1912 
_ 'Tarkhan I, aod Memphis V., by W. Mb 
Flinders Petrie and others. 4o. Lond. 1913 
Concrete Institute—Transnctions, oh 


Bo, Lond. 1O12-19. 


Engineering Standards Goes dixon“ beghth re. 


port on work accomplished. 90, eae 1912 


__— Pohlicationa, Nos. 20, 34, 38, 51, 53 , 60-64, 
fo. Lond. 1913 


Illuminating Engineering tent a te and 


Hlumination, their uso and misuse 
pam. Bo, Lond: Pi has 
of Pro- 


Institution of Civil Engintors—Min 
mg Pa 1912-13 


Tentitutio of Mechanical Proceed - 
on oc ta 
ings. gone 1912-13 


Tron and Steel Institute—Journal. 
. So, Lond, 1912-13 
—Charter, by-laws and list of tam bers. 






So, Lond. 1013 

Junior Institution of Engineer Sr nicial and 

Record of Transactions, 1912. So. Lond, 1012 
‘London Society—Firat annual 1612-13. 

, ‘Lond. [1013] 

Quatuor Coronati Lodge, No, 76—Ara quatuor 

coronatorum, vol, xxv. So. Margate 1912 


Bo Geographical Society—Geographical 
ie lind la. 80, Land. id 1918-13 
Royal Institution—List of mombers, ko., in 1913. 


8o. Lone. 1913 

___. Proceedings, vol. xx., pt. 1. Bo. Lond. 1013 
Royal Sanitary Inatitute “Journal, 

Bo, Lond. 5 aes 
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Losies—Royal Society— Proceedings, 
sei is Lond. 1012-13 
St. Paul’ — ical Transactions, 
vol, vi, pt. 2. ts eS 40. Lond, 1912 
Scapa Society—Annual report, ey 191. 


Lond. 1912) 
Bociety for the Promotion of Hatin Studies— 
Journal, 


am. fo, Lond, 1919-19 

Societ of Anti sti: Archers ke., Tol. 
init : es Lend. 1f12 
—— Proceedings. Bo. Lond. 1912 


Society of Arts—Journal, 80, Lond, 1912-13 
Society of Engineers—Transactiona, 1912, 


fo. Lond, 1019 

Surveyors" Institntion—Transactions, 
80, Lond. 1913-15 
—— List of member. So. Lond. 1915 


University of London—King's College—Faculty 
of Arts, Division of architecture, 1012-]4. 
Syllabus, é&e, 80. (Lond. 1912) 
Lyoxg—Asnociation Provinciale des Architectes Fran- 
gais—Annuaire minéral, de. Ra, Lyons 1013 
Mawcrmsrra—Literary and Philosophical Society— 
Memoirs and Proteedings, 1919-)3. 

So. Manoh. 1012-13 

University—School af sleet Seasion 


1913-14. 50, Manoh. 1913 
Bociety of Architects—Kalendar, 1979-19. 

- Manch. [1912] 

Sea, SM. So. Manch (1913) 


pam. Bo. Manch. 1912 

3 Royal Victorian Pet of Architects— 

Journal of Fesosect Sich ee Lols-13 

Architect: Studen Society— 

Journal, July 1972, Ras, Malbor lots 

Neweasriz-on-Trsn—North of England Institute af 
Mining anal Mechaniial ALLS 

tions, £c, la. Bo, Newe.-on- Tyne 1912-13 

Annual report, Ae. So, Newe,-on. gh one 1012 

Northern Architectural Association. of 

members, officers and council. 








$0. Newe.-on-Tyne 1017] 
—— Filty-third seson—Inougural addres b 
. president. So.. Lond. an 


New Yous—Amerioan Institute of Architecta—New 
York Chapter. Tete book, 1913: 
So. [N. York 1913) 
American Psi of Civil Enginsers— neers— Progress 
nee oe | COtimittes on conerete armel 
forced] ciel: So. N. York 19)3 
Noiowoop, Mas3.—Archwologioa Institute of America, 
Journal, fod ser., vol, xvii. (In. 
fo. Norwood, Maas. G13 
Norrrevaiam—Nottingham and Derby Architectural 
Soclvly—List of members, ‘te, 
Bo, Nottingham (1013) 
Panter —-Oolbesio degli In e degli Architetij— 
Analiai del peoezi dei. mee odill della citta di 


Palermo, &o, 80, Palermo 197] 
Atti (L009-12}, So. Palermo 19] 
Internationaix des, : mits 

Permanent (section francuise) Fasc. T 

50. Paria 1912 
Sockté Centrale dee Architertes—J," Arehi. 

tecture, fo. Paris 10)2_)5 
Sochtté dea Architectes Diplimés par le Gen. 

rermemetit—Annuaire So. Paria 1919 
Balletin hebdomadaire— 8a. Paria 1913 


a none Architektiv a Tnren¢rii y Kniloratr! 
osk:, m—<Architektonicky oheor. ; 
fo. Prague 1912-13 


Rowe—British and American 
Berita vol. fy., no, ‘ow hg Rams 191. 
tish Sohool—Faculty mology, History 
and Letters —Twelfth annual Tepart, 





8p. [Lond. 1012 
Commissione ie 
Bullettine, ao} -13, Bo. dlc 1013-14 
Ministerio della : —HBollettine d* Arte. 
a Rome 1972-13 

St. Permusnrac—Sooiité Impériale | thee 
LArchitocte. fo. St, Petersburg 1912-13 
Stockholm 1912 


fo. 91: 

piteee RANE Scat of Architects of N.S.W.— 
The Salon, &e, fo. Sydney 1913-19 
TapprvoTox—National Physical So nat tare 
Repe ae he aN 12 Bh Teddington ‘tell i913 
port tor the year 19 Bo. 
Architects —Journal 


tute of Japgnese 
. ls. Go. "Tokio 1912-15 
Tororto—Ontaric Association of Architeots—Pro- 


ceedings, 1912. Bo. Toronto 1912 
Uneaxa—University of Tincls—Bulletin. Nos, @4 
7. Ba, Urbana, TL ols 

Viexwa—/ chi: onieur- ele 
Verein—Zeitechrift, In. do, Vienna 1913-13 
— Jahrbuch 1913. . Vionna 1913 
—— Reform dea technischen Hochechulwesens 
in Gsterreich, do, pam. fo. Vienna 1913 


Wastrnorox—Am etiean Institute of Architects—Pro. 
coedings of the Forty-sixth Annual Conven- 

tion, 1012. 40. Washington [1013] 

—— Quarterly Bulletin, 40, Washington 1912-14 

—- Al ma for 1913, 80, Wi 1913 





" So. Zurich 1913 

Staate-ond Handelrvinenschatiteset mrt, dc, 

5a. eas [1913] 

Conse rendu du comiié central , ares 191-13, 

Bo, farich 1] 

Sia Sie be sncden eit caine! ome 
7 ow t — city t of 
ant may benetit both ve yor ‘ta . 


VICTORIA AXD ALBERT MOSiEvA the ee 
Seerctary—Roview of t uizitiona, 
Lot. sia a 1912 


| . | 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY : the 
Old London Exhibition, 1911, EB re ar otf 
Wh ae & AORGATE, the Publishors—Lernanr 
(W. R.}—Architerturo: an introduction to the 
history and theory of the art of pail st 


WRIGHT (4G. ALEXANDER), Pd en 
better system af estimating the cost of buildi 

a pam. So, (San Francisco] 1913 
Wright on building arbitrations, &e, 2nd ed. 

| pam, So. [Ran Francisco 1013] 





BEQUEST OF THE LATE GEORGE 
TUNSTALL REDMAYNE [F.]. 
BRANDON (RAPHAEL anal J. ARTHUR)—An gay 

Lond. I 


Gothick architecture, te, W od. do 
pOvAt (MATHIAS) — Artistic sasioaee Trans. by 


GRAGLIA (G.). A diotio ( the Ttalian and Ensliee 
oe = nary’ o 
languages. Bo. Lond. n.d, 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY siz 


JAMESON (MRS. A.}—Legends of the Madonna m6 
represented in the fine arta, &c- find ext. 


So, Lond. 1864 

of the monastic orders, as represented in the 

earta, Ac, Ord el. So, Lond. 1863 
Sacred and legendary art, &c. 4th ed. 2 vols. 

So. Lond. 1883 


JAMESON (MES. A.) and EASTLAKE (E.}—The 
histor Ob ese Lacs 5s Coe ed in works of art: 

_ with that of ils types 3 ohn the Baptist ; and 
other parsons af the Gia va Sew Testament, &e. 

: So, Land, 1565 


eon (J.-A tory irs clsccasy: a ing 
a copious socount t names mentiene 
in ancient authors, kc. | ioek ol, § 
LIDDELL (H. G.) and SCOTT (R.j—An intermediate 
Greek-Engliah lexioon, &c- » Oh . 
MILLHOUSE ioe ipa a Fat vu ei 





tary English-Italian 1 
tory, Baga verainand b cohoaery: 
ES En ae. 


SAUVAGEOT (CLAUDE} Palais, ehiiteaux, bétels et 

mnisons de France du XV" au XVIL aire 4 vols. 

fo, Paris 1867 

ire Oe one peer Or dictionary of Greek and 
nan pie u Vo 

ie ial Bo. Land. 1580 

re eas Chae os ae 

Christian anti r 

2 vols. Sa. Sey 1ST 

SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM—Tourner's Liber 

Studiorum. Fhoto pie from the thirty original 
drawings... in the th Kensingt Museum. 

ta Lond. 1861 


SPARKES (JOHN ©. L.}—Flaxman’s classical outlines. 
shin? ae seu eee characteristics, with a briel 

ob, 80, Lend. 1878 

STREET (GEORGE E EDMUND}—Brick and marble in 
rites A Notes of towns in the North of 
taly. So. Lond. 154 
WILLIS (i.j—The architectural history of Canterbury 
Cathedral, #o, Lond. 1845 


ToraL:—Vorumes fexclusive of ieromees s ri 
and Transactions of Societies, a 


of \ orks iseucd in serial form, geal in 
progress)—S4. PamruLers—21. 








DRAWINGS, PHOTOGRAPHS, &c. 
BRUNFAUT (JULES}—Bavssece—Bovnse. Nouvelle 
salle de la Bourse des Métaux. J. Brunfaut, 
architect. P. Brosels [1596] 
Exrosttion Univessetin ve 1010—Pavillon. de ia 
Collectivité dea Glacea. J. Brunfaut, architect. 
', Brussels 1905 
Hovses.—Malaon, Place Jean Jacoks, 18. J. Brun- 
fant, arohitect. P. Brosels 1895 
Hotel, Chansete ‘de Charlerel, | £2 J. Bruninut, 
architect. View of interior “nel extorior. 
3 sheets, P. Brossels 100 
Hitel, Avenue Meitiee, 181 bis. Forest, J. Brun- 
faut, architect. Two views of exterior. 
P. Brossels 1005 
Hitel, Avenuc Louise, 220. J, Hrunfant, architect. 
Two views of exterior. FP. Brussels 1004 
Maison, ruc de la Loi, 171. Branfant, architect. 
Views of exterior and interior. 3 sheets 
P. Brussels 1506 
Villa Maintenon, Avenue Monti. J. Brunfaut, 
architect, Brussels 1900 
Hiétel, Chaussée de Charleroi. r ‘Brunfaut, arehi- 
tect, Two views of exterior. P. Brussels 1002 





Hovses—Hitel, Avenue Louise, 137, 1655. J, Brun- 
faut, architect. Measured details of oxterior. 

> shoots, EF. Brussels 1603 
Maison, rue Henri Wafelaerts, J. Eictrearg archi- 
tect. Views of exterior and interior. 4 ahewia: 

P. Brussels 1002 
Lapae= e—Exrositios USIVERSELLE DE ; akon 1ho— 
Views of the soction—Collectivité des arta decora- 

tifs de Bruxelles. J. Brunfaut, architect. 

7 sheets P. Bruswels 1906 

Totat >—Puotounarus, 29. 


BOOKS PURCHASED. 
Rafe Lit 
ACCLARESI (PRIMO) —Ghumeppe Sean « [opera gua 
; cronaca dei layon del monumento naxionale 
So, Rome 1011 


mesma 
a Vittorio Emanuele I. 
ARMITAGE (ELLA 8.}—The early Norntinn castles of the 


British Isles. Bo. Lond. 1912 
BACHMANN i rte pre Nari gas Moscheon 
Armenien und fo. Leipzig 1015 
BAEDEKER (RARL} Austria-Hungary, with exour- 
sion to Cetinje, Belgrade, and Bucharest. Lith ed. 
Bo. Leipzig a 
BAER (C. H.}—Deuteche Wohn- tnd Festraumeo 
Sechs Jabrhunderten. do, Stuttgart 1912 
BENOIT (FRAN(OIS)—L architecture. Lorient : médi- 
éval ct moderne, So. Paria 1912 
BYZANTINE RESEARCH FUND—The church of 5. 
Eirens at Constantinople, by wake &. George and 
others. fo. Lond. [1012) 
CHATEAUX DE FRANCE—Anciens et modernes: 
intérieurs ot oxtéricurs. fo. Paris [n.d.] 
CLARKE (S0OMERS}—Christian antiquities in the Nile: 
valley: « contribution towards the study of the 
ancient churches. 4o. Os 1913. 
COLASANTI (A.j}—L'arte bisantina in [talin, Pre- 
fazione di Corrado Riccl. fo. Milan [1912] 
COLLINS (ARTHUR aR agate of animala and 
birds represented in English chureh architecture. 
so, Land. 1913 
CONTET (F.)—Documents de feTronnerie aocienne, 4éme 
série, Epoquea Louia XV. et Louis XVI. 
fo, Paria 1013 


DAREMBERG (Ch.j, Editor—Diotionnaire des antiquites 


greoquesé¢t romaines. (im progres). fo. Paris 1912-139 

DOLMETSCH (H.}—The historio styles of ornament Sols 
with historical and descriptive text translated fro 

the German of H. Dolmetech. 2nd ed. fo. Lond. 11g 

DUBLIN (Gironcian Socery)—Records of cighteenth- 

century domestic architecture waza} decoration in 

Dublin, vol. iv. do. Dublin 1912 

ELDERKIN (G. W.}—Problems in Poriclean buildings. 

So, Princeton and Lond. eae 

FELS (COMTE DE}—Ans sei Gabriel, pre 






architecte du rot, d’apr ocuments inédl 
fis, Pare 1012 
FOUGERES (GUSTAVE)—Athénee. #o, Paria 1912 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND—Eoanp oF oF cola 
CULTURE AND Fisnknms— tal Commit 


nMEs— Departmen 
a Duration of Buildings for Gusll Hoe 5. Repory 
2 


Report of nu Departipental Gosmalstie . «= [oa] 
buildings for or amnall holdings in England and Wales 
_, , with plant and specifications. — fo, Lond. 1913 
Boano or Bonossion Come on ws cost of et 
brea ati Report and abstract of evidence, 
er | Bo. Lond. 1011 
Regulations opp ble to schools for blind, deaf, cdo- 
fective, and epileptic children. pam. So. Lond. 100 
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Bosanp oy Encoattos—The Montessori wystem of edu- 
cation, pam, 80, Lond. 1012 
Boanp oy Trape—Report of the pecier Traffic 
: Branch, 1018. fo, Lond. 1913 
Ixsrecron or Axcrent Moxctmexrs—Re for the 
yoar onding Slat March, 1912. fo. Lond. 1912 
Loca, Govenxurst Boann—Fort “second annual 
report... 1912-1010. Pt. il. Housing and town 
planning. Go. Lond. 1913 
Housing of tho W orking Classes Acts, 1800 to 1900, 
Memorandum with to the provision and 
arrancement of brudes rhe the working classes. 
- Lond. 1813 
Report of tho Departmental Committee eee 
» » to inquire and report with regard to t 
gteerenpe flav in uonae, cbaiee fo. Lond. 1012 
i  povs mr fo. Lond. 1012 
Pauianitiae tno tee Monuments Consolidation 
ind Amendment Act, 1913. [3 & 4 Geo. o. Ch. 
43.) So. Lond. 1913 
PantiasesT—Fille—Anciont Monuments Consolidation 
and Amendment [H. [.). A. Bill intituled = 
Act to Consolidate and amend the Law relati 
Ancient Monnumenta, &, fo. Lond. at 
pens Monumenta Consolidation and Amendment 
Bill. [H. L.] fo. Lond. 1012 
fo. Lond, 1013 
Index and digest of evidence from tho Joint Solect 
Committon . on the Ancient Moonuments Con- 
solidation and Rietaaracet Bill [H. Lj, Ancient 
Monuments Protection Bill {H. L., and 
Monuments Protection (No, 2) Bill [H. L.. (Ses- 
ion 1912.) fo. Lond. 1913 
Report from the Joint Select Committes . . on the 
Ancient Monuments Consolidation and Amendment 
Bill [H. L.], Ancient Monnumenia Protection Bill 
[H. L.), and the Ancient Monuments Protection 
(No. alk Kill (H. Lj, ... with... Minutes of 
fo. Lond, 1912 
Rural Housing Bill (H. L.}. An Act for the provision of 
houses for persons of the work ing — in rural 
districts. fo, Lond, 1012 
Housing of the Working Classes, (Bul 4.] fn. Lond, 19.2 
Report from Standing Cnesntiiee Aon the Housing of 
the Working Classes Bill, dc. fo, Lond. 1012 
Anttasnmer— Miscellaneous Papers — Correrpondence 
respecting tho revieed Convention of Berne for the 
ion of literary and artistic works, signed at 
erlin, Nov, Itth, 1 i085, fo. Lond. 1p 
Bova Comestox Ox THe ANCIENT axn HisTonicat, 
Moxtmwesrs asp Cosstaccrions or Exatasn— 
Aun inventory of the historical monuments in Buck. 
Inghumehirs, vol. i 40, Lond, 197% 
Second interim report: the ancient Monwments of 
it gr cine antiga fo, Lond. 1972 
. terim mport. The ancient montimenta of 
orth Buckinghamahirv. fo. Lond. 1915 
GEOSSO (ORLAN DO)—Portali e yelacxi di Genova. 
ro, fo. Milan [1913] 
GUERLIN (HENRI)K—Le chateau do Chambord. 
So, Paris [1912] 
HARLAY (CHARLES)—Lo chitean de Clagny’ Versaillés, 
restitution, notices, iconographic, fo. Versailles (112) 
HAUPT (ALBRECHT)—Palant -Arvhitectur vou Ober. 
ene sp ake ene vom XITL, Be AVHT. Jahr- 
hundert. (i'n t.) fo. Berlin 1912-15 
LES GRANDS PALAIS DE FRANCE—Fontainchlenn : 
lére série: les appartements do Sapolton Jer ot de 
Mario. Antoinatto, ke. fo. Paris et) 
Héme série: les appartementa d'Anne 
a Autriche, de Frangois Ter ot d'Eléonore. Ls 
chapelle, &e. Paoblié aous In direction de Louis 
Dimior, (Im progress.) fo. Parig—_ 








Ancient | 


LIVERPOOL ib sea ice! of Arenivosare— 
nt af Cire salen M 


LIVINGSTONE ibe W.j)—Tho Greck 
Ditaning to 
LON DON COUNTY COUNCIL Education Committee— 





Open-air schools, 1905, fo. Lond. (1900) 
LONDON TOPOGRAPHICAL AL oer Fe to 
phical record, de. Vo - vii. Bo, Lond. 1 12 





Ae 
mE 
atge 
ce: 


tracted from Ogilby a Liritonnlat ib eis ne ck 
sly twat ae selates to they "Ed. 
rtdish. 


oO. Lond. 1901 
MAGNT (GIULIO}—I harooco a Roma nell’ architettura o 
nella scultura decorative, Parte II]. Fontane «6 
Tille, fo. Turin 1913 
MARTIN (CAMILLE)—L'art roman on Italic: l'archi- 
tecture et la décoration, Iére série. fo. Paris (1012) 
MASPERO (GASTON} Art in Egy ei | ear dars ea pis 
MOORE | (CHARLES Spree pa charch 


architecture of So, New Turk 1912 
Me TON iW. G.j—Ti cape Ne eontribution af 


perial Rome, [Architectural Association Prise 
OLIVER {RASIE)—Old houses and villioy mse 

East Anylis, Norfolk, Suffolk, and ieee. ease sak 
Ay Lond. [1012] 


rene y MOOUARD}—Hitble de bie nee au X Xéme 


PORF | (HERMANN)—Die Architectur der 3 Baroeky und 
Rokokozeit in Deutschland und der Schwele, 


do. Beutt; 1913 

POWER (CYRIL E.)—Hnglish mediaval ma hag 
wisineden Loud. 1913 
PRIOR (EDWARD B) AND GARDNER (ARTHUR)}— 
An acoount of nina in England, 
do, Cambridge 1012 
PUGIN (E. WELBY)—Who was the art architect of the 
House of Parliament? &c, m. fo. Lond. 1867 
The binned for the new Palace o ber ne oritically 

Lond, 


1807 
Noten ke renly of the Rey. Altea 8 


; oo. 6 to the 
“infatuated statements ™ mae by W. Pogin 


SAINT-SAUVEUR atzctor)—ohe do’ France, 





[tom. 2.) Région de la Loire: intérioura et ex- 
térieurs. fo. Paria nd. 
(tam, 3.) Vaux-le-Vioomte: intérieurs 

fo, Paris n.d. 


SCOTLAND banat COVERS MEST Boanp-—Memorandum 
ern relative to the operations of the H 
Flan i, he, , Act, 1000, de, fo, Lond. 1913 
MONUMENTS awn Coxsravotioxs— "Third. + report 3 
Monuments and OOnmtructiOns of the coun 


ty af 
Caithness. pain. So. Lond. &jEdin, 1011 
Fourth report ; Mokamnents and oe tie in 
Galloway, vol. iL yen of mM 


pris k Edin 1012 

SERLIO (SEBASTIANO)“{Tho 4 five bookes of archi. 

tecture, made by Sehastinn Serly. Translated out of 
Syme into Dutch, and out of Dutch = English 


rt Peake, Lond, 
ioe ee (L. A.)}—The | Grapher: a Welarr et 
the Sat haat agro of the Ppt chimne bY-ploce, and 


Eraaraees wit their accessories, from the « rarliest times 
le t ahr hp of the XIXth meee © -- 


- Lond, [181% 
SOCIETY FOR ane PROMOTION OF FR r 


BTU DIES—Journal, (Jn Progress.) §o..Lond. 1012-19 





STATHAM (H. HEATHCOTE) 4 short t critical history 


of architectors. a. (1913) 
sae ns all oy (EDMUND F.) and othora-_ ded 


odern h 
fo. N. Yorle, r913) 


Oxford: 1912 


+. sae ee 


= 





ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


TIPPING (H. AVRAY) Editor—English houses of the 
early ceenseg : Elizabethan and Jacobean houses 
ead garde fo, Lond. [1012] 
¥V Agu Te id. ‘Les wienx hétele de Paris [7éme eee 
Le faubourg Saint-Germain, tom. IDL : Décora 
exténeures et iniéricures, &e. fo, Paris i912 
Lea vieux hétele de Parin [8éme série]. L'hétel Lam. 
hert. ruc Saint-Louis-en-l'De, No. 2... Déoora- 
tions extérieures eb intérieurce, Xe. fo, Paris 1913 
Lea views hdtelas de Paria (Qtme strive], La Pinco 
Vendéme dite aussi de Louis lo Grand on des Con- 
quitea. Décorations extérioures et intéricures, £c. 


fo. Pans 1013 
VALERI (F. MALAGUZZ1)—Milano. [ disegni della 
RB. Finscoteca di Brera. 2nd ol. So. Milan 1910 


VALLANCE (AYMER}—Tbhe old colleges of Oxford, their 
architectural history illustrated and described 
fo, Lond, [1012] 
VAN MILLINGEN (ALEXANDER) and others—Byzan- 
tine churches in Constantinople, their history and 
architecture. So. Lond. 1912 
VELTHEIM (HANS HASSO VON)—Burgundischo Klein- 
kirchen bis gum Jahre 130M). do. Munich 1013 
VENTURI (ADOLFO}—Storia dell’ arte Italiana. Tom. 
vii. La pittura del quattrocento. 


VITRY (PAUL)}—Hitels et maisons do la ronniseanoe 


ected yt Reeoeil de docaomentsa sur A akemanoetos 
privée des XVidoe et EViidme mr (in 

fo. Paris | iota} 

iples of structural 


WALDRAM (PERCY J.j—The 
et rresuaamih ie treated without the tse: vcd higher mathe- 
So. d. [1912) 


wines. "AND MONMOUTHSHTRE—Roran COMMIS- 
sion ON... ANCUEKT axD Hrstoncal. MonvUMENTS 
axp CossTaccriows—An inventory of the ancient 
monumenta, te, IL county of Flint. fo. Lond. 1912 
Minutes of evidence . . . with appendices | 


Fourth ane wort. . . for the year ending let Dec., 1912. 
fo. Lond. 1019 


WALTERS (H. B.)}—Church bella of England. 


So, Lond, 1912 
bitin aig rs ribcage tame Keat- Gowhitta- E 


so, Berlin 1912 
Shee -—74 Votomes, § Pauruurrs. 


MAPS—PURCHASED. 

LONDON TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCTETY—({Re eproduc- 
tion of] a prospect and map of London, showing the 
River Thames to Woolwich Reach; drawn by Jonas 
Moore in 1602. FP, Lond. 1912 

Toran :—Mars, |. 


THE LOAN LIBRARY. 
PRESENTED. 
BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS—Annaal, ” = “vil. 
Seasion 1010—L1. d. [1912] 


CASSELL & CO., LTD., the Piiiahey Taunt 
(Ruarxat.p)—Arehitestural drawing = _driughts- 


}o12 

“ COUNTRY LIFE,” LTD.,, the SoU Tiere 
(H. Avmar), Editor—Engli homes of the early 
bone and 


rennicaanee. Elizabethan and Jacohean 
gardens. fo. Lond. [1912] 
LAWRENCE WEAVER Hon. Asso. —Surcuirrr iG. 


ociein (eaae smoder plumber and sanite: enginevr, 

&o., vot. L So, Lond. | 
REILLY Ne H.) Fellow—Liverpool architectural sketch- 
Eu. by C. H. Reilly. fe. Lond. 1911 


Toran :—VoLrMes, 4. 


PURCHASED. 
ADDY (SIDNEY OLDALL}—Church and manor. A 
study in Englich pconomie history, So. Lond. 113 


ANDERSON (WILLIAM J.j—The architecture of the 
renaissance in Italy, &c. 40h edd, So, Lond. 1000 
BILDER AUS ITALIEN—Landschaft, Baukunst, Lobon. 
Bo. Leiprig (1912) 

BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES— 
Report of tho departmental committes . -, [en] 
buildings for small holdings, dc. fo. Lond. 1813 
BROQUELET (A.j—Noa oathedrales, 80. Paris [1912] 
CAIN (GEORGES)—Nouvelles promenades dans Paris. 


So. Paris nc. 
COLEMAN (T. E.}—Estimating for reinforced conorete 
work, &c. 8o. Lond. [1912] 


ORACE (JOHN D, apres art of colour decors tions bene 
itl tion of the purposes to pt in view 
the moana of aivaininig them. fo, Lord. (1912) 
CUBITT eM atee RE , se in Londen: o pingperyr 
be ln rictice affecting the « 
ricuibectanes of oer balldinas in the motropaiie; with with 
the coat of etc work . by H. J. Leaning, 


and the valuation, deve eis and ra 
property, by 5. A. Smith. Ping of Landon 1LoLt 


CURTIS (C. E.j—Valuation of Iand and houses, with 
valuation examples by D, T. Davies, and indication, 
&eo., by L. Curtis, dthed. .. . by & A. Smith. 

Bo. Lond. 1013 

DEUTSCHEN WERK BUNDES—Dio Kunst in Industrie 
und Handel. Jabrbweh dea dectachen Werkbundes 
LOLS. So. Jena 1915 


HORE (BANISTER) —Arhitratious. © ban Lond. 14 


tions. 

Lon Building Acts, 1905-08, | 
HAYDEN (ARTHUR)—Chata on cottage and farmhouse 
Hoke : with s chapter on old English chintzes by 
aa ine. fo, Lond. L012 
JEKY (GERTRUDE) and hd cea hinay (LAWRENCE) 
—(Gardens for small country houses. wich arent 1912) 
TORSION. Lives ined aur and jaasetaaon 
letters, & fo. Lond. 1911 
JONES (BERNARD FE.) and LAREMAN (ALBERT) 
Editors—Cassell's reinforced concrete. A complete 
teonter on the penctice and theory of modern con- 
struction in coucreto-steel. do, Lod. 1013 
sr eer ere eae of Laverroot—Schod of 
Archifecture—The as 98 architectural sketch- 
book ... Ed. by C. H. Reilly, 1913. fo. Lond. 1913 
MARKHAM (JOHN 4H.) and others—BHuilding ton- 

struction, vol. li, [The Architects’ ee | 
_ Lend, 1LO1d 
McoGOODWLN (H.}—Architectural Sadak | and shadows. 
40, Boston 1004 
MIDDLETON (G. A. T.}—Building materials, their nature, 
eyes and manufacture, &c. fo. Lond. 1005 
PINDER (WILHELM)—Dentacher Barock ; dic grossa 
@ Tanmelster des 18. Inhrhunderts, So, Let rt1o1g! 
PITE (BERESFORD), BAGGALLAY (FRANK) and 
others—Building construction, vol. i, 80. Lond. 110 
SIMPSON (F. M.}—A sie af ny ace Ss Loni 1913 
Medirval, Land, 1913 


ment, wol. i 
—, vol. il. The renadsmanice ‘in Luly, Francs: andl 
Englanil. weeny 1913 
STATHAM (H. HEATHCOTE}—A Pte 


history 
of architecture. Ba, Tend pia] 
TRIGGS (H. INTIGO}—tardon craft in Eure 
So. Lood (lors 


WALDEAM (PERCY J.}—The principe of atroct 
mechanics, treated without 4 of higher mathe- 
matics, So, Lond. [1012] 


TorsaL:—Votrmes, 28. 


ae 


Tih 


THE ARTHUR CATES COLLECTION OF 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Presented by Mrs. Arthur Cates, 


Pant IT, 
ITALY (i.}, 
haart O—Uathedral ; detail of fagade (before the restora- 


on}. 
SALERNO—Genoral view of the town. 
Cathedral : detail view of qulpite. 
Pulpit It natiae of Benedictine abbey of La Trinits 
della Cs 
SIENA— General views of the town. 3 sheeta, 
Cathedral: Views from the 5,W. and N.W. 2 sheeta ; 
Detail view of a doorway ; 0 Idesign for the west 
Radeiry reproduced from the oneinad: drawing. 
9 : View of farade : View of interior. 
(mt rece interior, view of nave ; View fram the ajsles ; 
Model of the entire pavement ; “The choir stalls ; The 
Pulpit ; Doorway to library ; The The library. 
Palazzo Pubblioo : exterior ; “Detail of entrance porch, 
TIVOLI—Temple of Vesta, 
Views of the town and various waterfalls. 4 sheocta, 


Sel de of the Superga : view of exterior from the 
E @ / 


Madama : view of exterior: View of main stair- 





oval Armoury. Shield attributed to 


Pines Carlo Alberta’ monument of Carlo Alberto, 
Monument of Emanuele Filiberto, Duke of Savoy, 1650, 
in the Piazza San Carlo, 


Monument of Cavour in the Piagea Carlo Emanuele Hi, 


nea peed oG. Dupré; executed in 1873, 
View of the Via Garibald, from the Piazza Castello, 


“The Monte dei Cappuecini from the weet, seen from the 
felt bank of the nver, 


Btatuo of Duke Ferdinand of Genoa in the Plarza 
Solferina, 


View of the river Po from beneath the Fonte Vittorio 
Emanuele 1, looking towards the Monte dei Cap- 


puceini. 
Lor ste ee and the Via della Zeces from the Piazra 


VENICE—Map of Venice. 2 wheats. 


fiew of the Canale Grande and Canale della G§indecon, 


ng the churches of 8, Maria della Salute and Il 
Redentore. 


View of the island of San Glorgio Maggion from th 
north, 3 sheota aed) 


The Piazza looking towafils St. Mark's and tho Cam. 
View af the Piareetta from the Canale di San Marco. 


Arse the main entrance ; Detail of lion st entrance. 
Library af St, Mark's, 
pepetetl npreattha part af fnoade, 
of t ; 
Porta de} Paradis. enrin 


Seals Contarini dal Bovalo. 


Somola di San Rooco : main ; Interior of large hall, 
Sonola 5, Marco : entranoe doorwa en doorway. © 
Barmors—The Rialto. 


Bridge of Bighs. 2 sheets. 
jew of S. Giorgio Maggiore from the 


Moxuwenrs—Statue af Bartolomeo Colleonl: detail view. 
Detail view of the lion of St. Mark's on the Pinzsectta. 


Pataces—CA d'Oro: main Bev 
Palazzo Fosenri, main | ; Pesaro, main fncgade ; 
Vendramini, main fag 
Contarini Fasan : view of OR 
Grimani ; tho staircase. 
Reszonico : forade to the Grand Canal. 
VERONA—Viow of town showing part of the Arena, 
Amphitheatro : external and internal views. 2 shecte. 
Bridge of Castel Veechio from the south-west, 


Cathedral: detail of main doorway ; South doorway ; 
_ Weat fagade, 2 sheets. 
Piazza Erbe. 


Theatre : views of interior, 2 sheets. 

Ciurctas—S, Anastasia : west doorwny, 

S. Zeno Maugiore : view from south-west ; General view 
of church and campanile from weat, 2 sheets ; De- 
tail view of main doorway ; Detail view of the bronze 

ar door; View of interior, 
Moxumeyrs—Statue of Michele San Micheli. 

‘Tomb of Can Grando I,, 2 sheeta : Can Sig della 
Scala: G ugliclmo da Castelbarco, 2 sheets : Mas- 
ates 2 sheets ; ; Giovanni della Seala in the church 

Si, Zorvo 





Ag wore, 
VICENZA—Basilioa : views of fanade. 2 sheets, 
VIESTI—(General view of tho town. 
AUSTRIA. | 
VIENNA—Cuvnenes—Votiv-Kircho : the extertor. 
Kariskircho : the weat front, 


Stephanskirche : the exterior. 
Pfarrkirche zu Fiinfhanus; tho west front. 


n Gkore RGrie ca Status of Prince Eugene of 


Status at Schubert in the Stadt Park, 

Monument to Kaiser Franz 1, in the Innerer Burghof. 

The Trinity column in the Graben. 

Monument to Mozart in the Albrechta-Platz, 

Albrochts. Brunnen. 
STHEETE—The Franzens Ring. 

The Reichsraths Strasse, 

Comer of ‘Tegethofior and Angustiner Strasae. 

Warchouse of shel Haas & Sohne. 


Poustio Boromes—Eathana : view. of main front, 
The Festasal, 


frie mn the Stadt Park. 


charathage biiude : Se cr OL Dares —interior, 
oun History Museum ; part of main front. 
_ The University : main front. 


RATE house + exterior, 
The Hot ‘theatre, 9 views of exterior. 
Deuteches Volks-Thoater : exterior. 
FRANCE, 


PARIS—Are de I'Etaoile, 

Ecole Militaire : the main facade, 

Fontaine St. Michel. 

Hétel de Ville : the exterior : View after the fire. 

Opera Houpe : main fagnde. 

“Sala Tapa aia Rabe hee 

nto. pe exterior rom the north-east, 

St. Vincent de Paul: west front, 


GREECE. 
ens ‘fea from the south-west ; 


3 views. 


ATHENS—tThe Oj 
As ween ae the 
Stoa of Had 
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ADDITIONS TO 

Temple of Nike, 

Monument of 

Theseion : \ wabk frac’ ined eceabh wide, 2 sheets ; As seen 
from the Areopagus, 2 shewta. 

The Puyx. 

The Areopamts And the Poyx a4 seen from the Acro- 
polis, 

The Tower of the Winds. 

Choragic monument of Lysicrates, 

Acnorots—Acropolis from the Museum hill. 2 views 


From the enat. 2 views : From the south-woat ; From 
the north-west, 23 views ; : From the woot. 

Acropolis and the Olympieion from the north-rast. 
2 views. 

Acropolis from the Olympieion ; and the Theseion from 
the north-onst. 2 shete. 

Genwral view of the Acropolis from the north-weat, in- 
clading the Erechtheion and the Parthenon. 

The Parthonon and the Erechtheion from the east. 

gai haa view from the west. 2 sheets ; South side; 

orthern wing, detail view ; Eastern tio, 2 views ; 

Western portico, 3 views ; Views of interior, 

rir en 

Ww 

Taeirpae—Mesciiheton 4 : general view from the east ; 
From the north-east ; From the south-east ; From the 
north-weat ; From the south: bros various view? : 
West side; Tho Caryatid porch, 4 sheets; Detail of 
frieze ; Eastern noriioo 2 Northern portico ; North 
door. 

The Parthenon: west front. 3 views; East front. 
3 views; gent seat angle; North and west fronts. 


2 views : ‘North weet angie. $ views ; Interior view 
ioking eaet; And the City of Athens seen from the 
roof of the Parthenon. 


Theatre of Dionysos: various views. 6 sheeta. The 
Odeion of Herodes Attions, 2 views. 


EGYPT. 
CATRO—Tho citadel and mosque of Sultan En-Nassir. 
Teihe ine Iehalitey poneral ¥s 
comma tee dat thao t Ww. es 
Mosque of Knit Hey, the exterior; Interior; The 
aanobuary, 
Mosoves—Sultan Hassan : the main doorway ; Interior. 
El-Azhar : the minarets. 
Mohamed Ali: the interior. 
GIZEH—The Pyramids: various views. § shects. 
The Sphinx : various views. 3 sheets 
The museum : main front. 
HELIOPOLIS—The obelisk. " 
KARNAK—Tewruz—Central aislo of the hypostyle hall. 
Various views of the remains. 3 aheeta. 
Temple of Rameses I. : interior. 
LUXO lon sind obeliak of Poumon Tr. 
THEBES—Templs of Medinet-Habg : 
Coen of the peristyle ; Royal pay 
The Rameazoam : interior. 


GERMANY. 


eral wiew t 
on of Rameses 


Siac pele palace : north fagade ; Interior; various 
f rhorey Entrance to chapel ; Interior of 


3 sheets. 





Kaine hof hotel : 2 ge 
r. * 
Bird's-ore vinw, ‘Vookit weet towards the Royal Palace. 
View in Unter den - 
Gendarmensamarkt, 2 sheete, 
Moseeam—Alte Museum: detail views of sculpture 
groups. 2 sheets: General view. 
National.Galeric. 


THE LIBRARY wsii 


capeagitwap ence by showing the agencies Monument 
to the Queen of Prussia ; Fred- 
erick William D1. ; The dealer sate manta lows in 
the garden. 2 sheets. 
ToeaTars—Schauspiel Haus: main fagade. 
COLOGNE—Cathedral: south front; South doors; In 
terior ; the nave. 
cigs rae Pe Digable 
Denies ee haee l Detail view of gaiew 
wi Bast paseo bm general view ; iow of paieway. 
Kbnigl. oftheater : the main front. 
Cuonowes—All Sainte (English church): exterior from 
the south. 
Friuenkirohe : the exteri 
The Catholic Wofoebe: £ the exterior from the south- 


weet, 
PALESTINE. 
BEIRUT—Views of the town and neighbourhood. 
5 shetta, 


JERUSALEM—Chureh of the hog te Se : the in- 
terior. 2 sheets; St. Helena's cha 

Tomb of the Virgin : Tomb of Elijah, 

Armonian. church: interior ; The sanctuary. 

Various street view. 6 abeete. 

Mosques :—Moeque of Omar: general view of exterior ; 
Details of external mosaics, 2 sheets ; The interior, 
2 chests. 
SICILY, 
CATANIA—Cathodral from the west. 

Fountain of the Elephant (facing the Cathedrnl). 

Street view. 

GIRGENTI—Temple of Concornl; Jono Lacinis ; Castor 
and Pollux, 2 sheets. 

MESSINA—General view of town and harbour. 

MONREALE—Genoral view of the town. 

Cathedral: the cloisters, various: views. 5 sheets ; 
Details of cotumna and capitals in cloisters. 4 sheets; 
Fountain in the cloistera; Various views of the in- 
terior. 3 sheets ; Detail view of west doorway. 

PALERMO—Gesenat—View in the City. 
View of the harbour aud Monte Pellegrino. 
la Marina. 
Arma of Palermo, 
Fountain in the Piazza Pretoria. 
Interior of catacombs, 
La Cubola, 
La Ziea : view of exterior ; View of interior. 
The Ports Nuova, 
Opera house (in course of erection). 
Curncuss—Cathedral: south side. 2 views; South 


entrance, 2 views. 

Cappella Palatina ; detail of on sod ent Mosaic decoration, 
View of chancel andl 

altar. 


“ Christ entering Jerusalem " 

La Martorana : the campanile ; Detail of mosaic deoora- 
tion, “ King I r crowned b Christ." 

&.. Agoatina : detall view of doorway and window; 
Detail view of window. 

San Cataldo ; view of exterior. 


4 shoots. 


> views. 





5. chai Eremitl: views of the church and 
olodsters, 
5. Maria della , Cataiin Pe 
Mounvu-—Senlerure—The am of Syracuse (bronze), 
Hereules Dee es the stag (bronzn). 
Carved woalen anit. 


SEGESTE—The theatre : general view, 
Views of the temple, 2 eheota. 
SELINUNTE (SELINUS)—Remaina of templo E. 
Soulpture from temple ©. (Palermo Museum), 
SOLUNTO—View of the ruins, 3 shoots. 
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SY RACUSE—General view of the town. 
The Latomic: various views, 9 shoots, 
River Anapus. 2 views, 
Grock Theatre: general view, 
Remains of a Roman bath (1). 
Roman Amphitheatre: general view. 2 sheets ; North 
entrance, 
The Catanombe : interior of Chapel ; Interior view, 
Palazzo Montalto : detail of windows. 
yaa : detail view of west frond. 
iovann ; partics and facade, 
Musnvse—Scuipture—Statie of Aphrodite. 2 views. 
TAORMINA—La Badia Veochia. 
Tho theatre: various views, 4 shewta, 


TURKEY. 
BUYOURDEREH—The quay. 2 views, 
CONSTANTINOPLE—Gesruat—Map of the city and 

its environs, 

General view of the city from the weat. 

View of the Bosphorus from Pern. 

View of Seraglio Point across the Golden Horn. 

The Bosphorus os seen from near Robert 
Ca as seen from the neighbourhood of 

Tho Bosp as seen froni Roumeli Hissar. 

The i, showing the Seven Towers. 

View of Stamboul across the Golden Horn. 

View of the Hippodrome, ahowing the obelisks. 2 sheeta 

View of the tombe at Eyoub, 

Fountain ond castle of Asia, 

Church of St. Irene. 


sis shag feemmao ait the south-west cide of Banctn 


clean adhoc aaay at Top Khaneh, 
ountain of Achmet L: general view; Detail view ; 
Achmet IL: various views 4 shreta ; Ainall 


Tchesmé ; Kabatash ; Sultan Mahmoud. 2 views. 

Moxvmests—Column of Constantine, 

Tower of Galata. 
Tower of the Seraskicr, 

Mosques—Moeque of Achmet: witws of exterior. 
4 aheeta; Detail view of main, entrance; Fountain in 
the court. 

Sali Panes So Mosque of Djcanghir seen from the sea, 
of Souleiman: exterior. 2 views; Interior ; 
ulrinan ane 


PaLaces—Dolma-Baghtcheh : view from the sea includ. 
ing. the Mosque of Valideh Djami; Entrance gates, 

views, 

Palace of 'Tcheragan Serai : detail view of internal door- 
way. 

Tho | o: entrance to Hirkal Sherif Odassi : The 
Trt ppoial entrance and the fountain of Achmet ; 
Chamber of Circumcision ; Door of the Harem, 

Xildiz Rinsk and mosque. 

Sore 
of the Sultan's Kiosk, 2 shewta, 
KRAVAK—Viow of the Hieron. , ; 
BROUMELI HISSAR—Roumeli sing as teen from the 
opposite bank of the 
SCUTARI 1Oenisety at Soatact 1 2 views. 
Castles on the Asiatin side of the Bosphorua, 2 views, 
Total :—#0 Puorocmarns, 
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Seventy-eichth Session—1912-1913. 
THE OPENING ADDRESS. By. the President, Mr. Reetxatp Buomrrerp, ATA, 
Delivered at the First General Meeting, Monday, 4th November 1912. 


ments on matters of serious interest to the profession, for the foreshadowings of policy, 
, sometimes for sanguine anticipations of ideals that we should all like to see realised. 
Yon will recollect the frankness of my predecessor in this Chair and the geal with which 
he attacked the difficult problems which confronted him during his term of office. Many 
circnmstances combined to make his tenure of office more than usually full of arduous situa- 
tions, I who have the honour to succeed him do not look for a series of alarums and excursions. 
Rather, so far as I ean see, the time has come for a steady consideration of our position, and 
for a period of serious, if less brilliant, development on practicable lines. I hope I shall not 
disappoint you if I say that I have no hervie policy to offer you, no infallible panacea for the 
many difficuities that lie before us; but I shall ask you to follow me in the suggestions which 
I shall put before you as to the present position, and to help me on your part with your clear, 
unprejndiced, and ¢lose attention. 

The points which I would ask you to consider with me to-night ara: The Position of this 
Institnte ; the Position of the Architect; Registration; and Education. I will deal first with 
the Position of the Institute. 7 

We have, in the Jast two or three years, incurred a large expenditure, and this has induced 
some anxiety among our members in regard to the future, I think T can sifely reassure any 
member who has an uncomfortable feeling of insecurity. As a hody this Institute has never 
heen so strong as it is to-day. The total of its membership, including Licentiates, amounts to 
some 4,700, in addition to the numerous class of Probationers and Students from whom the 
inembers of the future will be drawn; and I would remind those of the latter class to whom the 
(nsurance Act applies that an Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Society under the A¢t has 
lately been formed by the Architectural Association, with the approval of this Tnstitute and of 
the Surveyors’ Institution. The net-work of Allied Societies, working in close relation with 
the central body, now covers not only the United Kingdom, but practically the whole of the 
Finglish-speaking Dominions, and your Council has recently taken in hand the consideration 
of the relations of the Allied Societies inter se and to this Institute, in order that no district 
shall be withont a representative body to assist the architects practising within its boundaries, 
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The constant reference to the Institute in matters of public importance T need not touch on, 
because it is a matter of common knowledge to all of you. In regard to our financial position, ” 
as Virtual freeholders of these fine premises, which have recently heen enlarged and improved, 
the Institute is in a more secure position than it was two years ago, when it was ‘merely the 
holder of a lease of half these premises with some fifty years toron. Such a serious under- 
taking has necessarily put a temporary strain on our finances. In the years 1909, 1910, and 
111 the Institute spent about £81,000 on the purchase of these premises and their repairs and 
rearrangement, skilfully carried out by our Hon. Secretary, Mr. Hare. In addition to this, 
the Town Planning Conference involved a capital expenditure of £2,285. To meet these linhili- 
ties the Institute had in hand £21,095 capital. The result was that during these years we 
had to borrow from our bankers the sum of £12,144. But the soundness of our finances 1a 
shown by the fact that by the end of last year our indebtedness was rednved to some £9,000, 
and we have reason to believe that in this and following years an annual surplus of income 
over expenditure will enable us to reduce our debt by at least £1,000 a year. T need hardly say 
that the sooner the whole of this debt is wiped off the hetter, and this is the more Necessary As 
there still remains to be dealt with the mortgage of £4,000 which we took over with these pre- 
mises from the Architectural Union Company. There is much that the Institute would like to 
do, and yet hopes to do in the fnture, which your Council do not feel justified in undertaking till 
this debt is cleared « our splendid architectural library, for example, perhaps the finest in this. 
country, should be kept up to date by the purchase of the best contemporary publieations both in 
this country and abroad, but at present your Council is not always able to follow the legitimate 
representations of the Literature Committee for financial reasons. Then there is the pressing 
question of the payment of our Exami ners, long ago recommended by the Board of Architectural 
FEdneation, but as yet unrealised for the same reason, and all that the Institute can offer to 
these gentlemen who place at its disposal their highly skilled and valngble Rervices, is its 
platonic, if very genuine, gratitude. T would remind you also that the promotion of Repgia- 
tration. whatever form it may take, must in any case mean the expenditure of money, possibly 
of a good deal of it. T ventura to suggest one obvious means of adding to the sinews of War, 
and that is that those Associates who are qualified for the Fellowshi p should take np their Fellow- 
ship withont forther to do. ‘The status of a Fellow of the R.1.B.A. is assuredly a distinction. 
and T suggest to you that all our Associates ought in due course to proceed to the Fellowship, and 
that the senior Associates shonld give a lead to their juniors hy taking up their Fellowships at 
once. T appeal to you ag good sportsmen to lend a hand in this very practical way, having 
regard to the facts that I have now laid before you. T wonld say again that onr position is 
perfectly sonnd, hut it is only common sense to deal with our existing liabilities befare we embark 
on large enterprises, whose end, however desirable, must he to some extent problematical, 
_The position of the architect as a professional man has given ground for a good deal of 
austous consideration in the last year or two, Adverse verdicts have been given in the Courts, 
which appear to saddle us with unfair and impossible responsibilities, and there can be no doubt 
that one position of a practising architect to-day is more difficult than i was forty vears aco 
He is expected to know a reat deal more, and to do q great deal more for his money. than ne 
expected of his predecessors in the haleyon davs of the ‘seventies. Applied science has 
developed 50 fast and in so muuny directions that it is impossible for an architect to keep pace 
with every branch of it; and beside all this, he has his own art to master. For when all is said 
and done, the first business of an architect, that which differentiates him from other men is hig 
power and knowledge of design: and that, in the chaos of modern styles and the kalastnen. 
of fashion , is not less but more diffienlt to acquire now than it was 150 years apo acpi 
worked in one manner a8 a matter of course, and every village builder knew the Ondars Z And 
i€ is more difficult than it wus fifty or sixty years ago when hygiene was fh negligible quantity, 
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electricity as a commercial power unknown, and the builder was a man who really knew some- 
thing of the practice of building, At the same time, I think there has been an Unnecessary 
scare in this matter. We architects have, and have always had, our responsibilities to our 
chents, and, provided an architect knows his business, watches his work, and takes due care of 
his clients’ interests, I do not think his position is one of greater danger than that of other 
professional men. ‘The pressure of competition is keener than it used to be, and the standard 
of attainment is higher, but this is due in the one case to causes beyond our control, in the 
other to our own efforts; aud what we have to do is, on our part, to qualify ourselves for our 
responsibilities, and to stimulate in the public a more intelligent appreciation of the services 
that an architect can and ought to render. If the public understood that an architect, is an 
individual with the necessary limits of an individual, and not merely a wholesale entreprenewr 
on the one hand, or a building policeman on the other, there would be less of the regrettable 
misunderstandings that sometimes occur in the practice of architecture; but architects should 
not forget that the only effective passport to the appreciation of the public is the merit of their 
own personal work, and that if the profession of architecture is to receive a hi cher recognition in 
the State than it obtains at present, it can only do so by insuring @ high standard of education 
and attainment among its individual members. 

This brings me to the thorny question of Registration. In this matter, if you will bear 
with me, I wish to explain certain developments that have formed part of the history of this 
Institute. Over twenty years ago I had the honour to be an Associate Member of Council, 
and about that time a move was made in the direction of Registration, which appeared to some of 
us, old as well as young, to be heading off architecture into a cul-de-sac of unmitigated profes- 
sionalism. But since those days much water has flowed under the bridge. Free discussion 
has cleared away the misunderstandings of earlier days, the Institute has taken a very active 
and, if I may say so, in regard to its members, self-sacrificing part in the reorganisation of 
edueation, and there has grown up a fairly general consensus of opinion that Registration, in 
some shape or another, is desirable, not only in the interests of architects, but in the interests 
of the public. So far this Institute is pledged to the policy stated in the report of the Com- 
mittee of 1907, and your Council has for some years endeavoured to give effect to that policy. 
Your Council ean hardly hope to produce a scheme that will at once satisfy all, or nearly all, 
shades of opinion, and also be within the range of practical politics—this last is important—for 
I think you will agree with me that, if you run a horse, you should run him for all he is 
worth, and that it is unworthy of serious men of affairs to waste time and money on mere 
bullons d'eseai. We are after a practical scheme, one that will protect both the public and 
architects. Various solutions have been proposed. So far none of them have met with 
aeneral acceptance, buf it must not be supposed that the labours of the last few years 
have been wholly in vain. ‘They have at least shown us some of the difficulties in the 
Wiy, mid have brought it home to thoughtful men that this is a very diffienlt and intricate 
problem not to be settled off-hand, and that if a real and satisfactory solution is to be found for 
it, that solution will have to be built up by careful and exhaustive consideration of the case in 
all ite aspects : of what is required by the public, of what is due to the architect, and of the 
effect of any such scheme on other professional bodies whose interests muy be affected. And if 
after this careful consideration it is found to be impossible to go quite so far as some of the 
more ardent of our Registrationists might desire, I would remind them that half a loaf is better 
than no bread, and I would appeal to them, and indeed to all of our critics, to have patience and 
hot to take the bit in their mouths and bolt, It is no use striking before the iron is hot, and 
it has become ¢lear that there are many issues to this question, all of which must be dealt with 
before it will be possible to reach the psychological moment of solution. The conditions of 
modern society are go complex that it is impossible to deal with any of its problems in watertight 
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compartments. What may appear to us as very clearly in the public interest may seem less 
convincing to our neighbours on the other side of the fence; and the experience of history is” 
conclusive that drastic changes are not to be made uno ictu. If such changes are to take 
their permanent place in the social organisation, they will only do so as the result of much 
previous effort, of anxious thought, of the slow attrition of those awkward angles which have 
split up many « well-meant scheme of reform. One of the first acts of your new Council has 
been to appoint a large and carefully selected Committee to consider the whole question of 
Registration, and it has strengthened it by the addition of a number of representative members 
from the provinces. J would ask you to give this Committee time to deal with the question in 
all its bearings, and, when the recommendations of the Council come before you, not to look 
for impossibilities, but to give it your careful consideration as practical men of affairs, and with 
an anxious regard to the future of architecture. For, after all, whether members of the Council 
or not, we ure but trustees for the next generation, and it should be our business to hand on 
our inheritance, not tarnished or diminished, but greater and more splendid, because it is held 
on the terme of a higher standard of attainment. On one point I feel sure we shall all agree. 
The object of a Registration scheme should not be to make architecture a close profession, 
regariless of professional skill. We do not want to repeat the history of the Trade Guilds in 
their later days, when their object was to surround their members with a jealously guarded 
ring-fence of monopoly. Our object is to put a stop to incompetence, and to establish and 
maintain a reasonable level of accomplishment, and to see that that level is reached by those 
who undertake the very responsible work of an architect. ‘There is not a man im this Foom 
who would not say ‘‘ la carriére ouverte aux talents,’ but what we insist on is that the 
- talent ~ should really be there, and that is the substantial issue to which Registration should 
he directed. It should be really and effectually the hall-mark of professional competence, 
50, by this roundabout way, we come back to the vital question of Education, or rather, os 
I should prefer to put it, a sound and thorough professional and artistic training as the has 
on which any form of Registration must be founded. If we are to obtain public and formal 
recognition of the fact that architecture is not an art that can be practised by Dick. Tom aE 
Harry wit h advantage to the community, and that there is a difference in kind between the work 
of the trained designer and the architectural efforte of the gentleman who combines the practice 
ol urehitect, auctioneer, dnd estate agent, we shall see to it, not only that our present standard 
. ees by all be enter our ranks, but also that it is slowly and surely raised, a0 Ah 
ere can bo no question as to who is sho i ee PR ad hse une hac EE aan 
legitimately falls ts seeps een and who is not qualified to undertake the work thut 
It is to this object that the Institute, through its Board of Architectural Fducation. } 
steadily upplied itself during the last few years, Bir Aston Webb vate necal areata 
able C hairman of that Board. I had the honour of succeeding him, and we can both testify to 
the unswerving sympathy and support which the Institute through its Council gave to that 
Board, and thereby enabled it to carry out the important and far-reaching reorganisation of 
architectural training, which has been quietly going on for the last few youre: rg 5 abies id 
training for arcnitectural students has been thoroughly overhauled, and quite recent] ? ‘ ingrr 
attempt has been made to render our examination » more effective and ili sa ' a pi 
tectural capacity, and also a real stimulus to the artistic enthusinam of our stade te ahaa a 
the a nS roe of buildings which are good to live in and to look ut i afes wiFas 
essential abject of our training. Many studies are necessary as subsidiary to hi eae eee 
of our training must always be to make our sty Aste ent te ary to this, but the aim 
methods and materials of building are us his canvas Erne Ga _ to whom the 
eee to the sculptor. ‘The initiation of a test in design, which s i sonatas mere 
petitive, 1s an important step forwa further dag Sai peatey ie SRPGIEE OCH 
pe I ep forward, and a further development of that reorganization of dat 
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methods of traimmg which has been one of the most valuable constructive works carried out 


by the Institute during the last few years. And by design 1 do not mean seene-painting. 
Under modern conditions it is more than ever imperative that power of design and knowledge 
of construction should go hand in hand—that the architect should have the technical knowledge 
of building necessary to realise the flights of his imagination. Where the engineer stops at 
construction, the architect, as an artist, sees further possibilities of beautiful form and its com- 
binations, und he should possess sufficient knowledge at any rate to start the realisation ‘of these 
possibilities. 

At the meeting of the British Association in September last, Professor Archibald Barr gave 
a very able address on the duty of the engineer to the community, and in the course of it called 
attention to the unfortunate severance of engineering from artistic design. The engmeer, he 
suid, takes a too exclusively utilitarian view of his calling, and architects have not sufficiently 
mastered the science of steel construction to be able to design in it freely, I think there can 
be litthe doubt that Professor Barr is right in his contention; and the conclusion to be drawn 
from it is that in the modern practice of architecture the necessity of the study of scientific 
construction becomes more and more urgent. ‘That is a point that will not be lost sight of in 
our scheme of architectural training, and I may assure you that on this point our Examiners 
ure silamant. Yet there are one or two considerations which I venture to offer, to reassure the 
old-fashioned lover of bricks and mortar. Ido not believe that the whole future of architecture 
rests with steel construction or reinforced concrete, any more than I can believe that the whole 
future of painting lies with the Post-Impressionists or the Cubists. Brickwork and masonry 
must always hold their place in building, and though architects will do well to avail themselves 
of ull the resources of applied science, that is no reason for throwing up their familiar tools and 


rushing headlong into methods, however brilliant their promise, which have not yet stood the 


test of time, 


| 
We artists have to live in an age of science, and science is steadily invading the fertacy 


of the arts: not content with brushing us aside as people of no account, it has stolen our one 
ewe lamb, it has anriexed the term ** beauty "’ for its own purposes, and misled the public by 
using it in a sense of ita own. In consequence of this insidious misnse of the middle term, we 
urtists wake up to find our work judged by irrelevant standards, and condemned accordingly. 
One hears the term “ beauty '’ applied to subjects 50 diverse as St. Panl’s or Westminster 
Abbey, to the steel-work of the Gare d'Orléans or to some complicated piece of machinery. 
Now it is obvious that the same thing cannot be meant in each of these instances. In the 
case of the buildings, we mean that our sense of rhythm and proportion, our enjoyment of light 
and shide and the like are gratified: in the two latter eases that we derive intellectual satis- 
faction from the exact solution of a problem of construction or mechanical function; and it is 
only because we are laxy or careless of speech that we talk of “* beauty "' in the case of the steel 
roof or the steam engine. There is, of course, a borderland, where our pleasure is partly 
wethetic and partly intellectual, snel as the scale of a great dam, or the lines in perspective of 
in ironclad. But from the point of view dealt with by Professor Barr T suggest that the term 
beauty “* as applied to steel construction means technical beauty—that is, that its appeal will 
he to the intellectual satisfaction giv en by perfectly efficient work, rather than to the iathetic 
enjovment to be derived from the “ ordonnanee "' of noble architecture. One is, therefore, the 
less daunted, and I do net think that architecture ia going to be stranded high and dry by the 
engineer ; but Dheartily endorse Professor Barr's appeal for more thorough study of construction 
und for closer co-operation between the engineer and the architect. The two should pull to- 
#ether and should do so from the first. It is no use asking an engineer to design a bridge, or 
even # shoptfront as was recently suggested, and afterwards calling on an architect to invest it 
with “* artistic merit."" Both architect and engineer will have their views on the main form 
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and distribution, but they will have studied the problem from different points of view, and 1t 15 
only by laying their different points of view together, before the treatment of the problem asa 
whole is decided on, that it will be possible to attain the unity of effect essential to monumental 
architecture, | 

I would take this opportunity of expressing our appreciation of the admirable spirit in which 
several of the Universities have endeavoured to give effect to the Institute scheme in their 
schools of architecture. The control of the Institute over the training of architectural students 
has been placed on an efficient basis by the organisation of the system of external Examiners. 
The Institute has been brought into satisfactory relations with the Universities, and is now 
recognised by them as the official centre of reference for questions concerned with the training 
of architectural students. We have our representatives in the schools of London University. 
the Architectural Assocation, Cambridge, Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield, Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh ; and finally, at the invitation of the Board of Education at Whitehall, the Institute has 
undertaken to conduct, next year, the examinations in architecture of candidates in the Nationul 
Competition of Art Students, The horizon of the work of this Institute is steadily widening, 
and the part that it is called on to play in the training of architects becomes each year of greater 
importance, of vital importance, to the next generation of architects, and searcely less so to the 
public and to our own members, because, as I have ventured to assert already, trained technical 
ability must be the basis of statutory recognition. 

In this branch of the work of the Institute prospects are very much brighter than they have 
been hitherto. The Jarvis Bequest has placed at the disposal of the Institute annually a 
scholarship of £200 a year tenable for two years; and within the present year, through the 
generosity of the Commissioners of the 1851 Exhibition, the new School at Rome, long dreamt 
of by this Institute, has been established by Roya) Charter; the first instalment of the building 
is already in hand, and a scholarship of £200 a year tenable at this school for three years is to 
be awarded annually. ‘The Institute has offered its hospitality to the Commissioners in regard 
to the examination for this scholarship, which will be the blue ribbon of the year. The jury 
will be the Faculty of Architecture, all of whom are members of this Institute. Ty these 
scholarships, and in the gold and silver medals of the Royal Academy, not to mention other 
scholarships and prizes, there are solid inducements to tempt the young man of pening cube 
his hiding, The importance of the scholarships tenable in the School at Rome will be obvious 
to all who recall their own days of studentship, those aimless and often solitary wanderings on 
the Continent, pleasant enough as a sketcher'’s pilgrimage in search of the picturesque, hat nt 
little value ab artistic training, owing to the ahsence of intellectual discipline and authoritative 
guidance. Indeed, as a student of the development of architecture, I am sometimes tempted to 
attribute the weak points of the architecture of the last fifty years to the habit of indiscriminate 
in undisciplined skefching. T regret to admit that we have all of us done it: sometimes. it 
is but fair to say in self-defence, from the sheer pleasure of drawing some very feerabts object 
—the sheer joy of draughtsmanship—more often I fear from a certain laziness and disinelins - 
tion for the hard thought involved in the critical analysis of architecture. The eee! 
have too often been an unlicensed orgy of detuils snatched from every 
But the sketching and measuring of actual buildings with a clearly roali 
oS ee ae of artistic analysis, becomes of inestimable value to 
when checked by the free discussion of students working together. ; ie ae 
will have the chance of working together, and in south with their icheaealy an en 
sculptors, in that city which must always be the mother of the arts The Sel sal zi ae 
may take years of patient effort to perfect, but we may look for great thin iS rea ve fl Rome 
lactones are of the most serious difficulties in the modern practice of srchieee is the 
absence of tradition, the want of & common method and of a recognised standard of attainment, 


results, alas! 
land and every style, 
sed object, and eurried 
the student, especially 
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It is not too much to hope that in lapse of time it may be the privilege of the students at our 
School at Rome to restore this method and standard. That ideal is still far distant, and to 
complete our programme we must go further afield and enlist the help of all who care for our 
progress in the arts. I think the time has come when closer attention than it has hitherto 
received is due to the organisation of training in the arts in this country, Tixcellent work is 
done in our schools, but the schools are not sufficiently organised inter se, and there is need for 
further development both in regard to this and also in regard to the advanced stages of traming 
inthe arts. Our schools bring the students up to a certain point, and far ahead for the brilliant 
few there will be the artistic paradise of the School at Rome; but there is an interval between 
these stages to be bridged over, so that others, not among the brilliant few, yet good men too, 
may have the benefit of the: most advanced training in design, with all the resources of a great 
establishment and the benefit of the skill and experience of the most competent artists. I 
believe that the want can be met by the development of existing institutions, but it is one that 
will require very serious and anxious consideration, in co-operation with such educational 
establishments as the Royal Academy. 

In this short survey of the present situation of what T may eall architectural politics I 
have endeavoured to indicate a certain unity of idea, and even of fact, that underlies the whole 
position. Ifthe architect is faced by graver responsibilities than heretofore he must meet them 
by mastering his business and attending to it. This means more thorough training. If as a 
profession we are to succeed in effecting such further official organisation as will protect both 
the public and ourselves from the depredations of poachers, the foundation stone of that organi- 
sition must be systematic professional training, and it is, and will always be, one of the most 
responsible duties of the Institute to see that that training is really efficient, and its standard 
steadily maintained. Tn saying this T do not for one moment imply that our present methods 
of training are not efficient. They are efficient, whenever they are properly applied. The 
mischief is that they are not universally applied, or, to put it another way, that they are not 
insisted on in the ease of all who set out to practise architecture. The strength of a chain is 
its weakest link, and however strong a profession may be in individuals it is the minimum of 
exeellence that determines its position with the public, Thns it is that, by insistence on this 
training, with its corollary of a widespread level of accomplishment, we may hope to build up in 
the mind of the public a real understanding of architecture. 1 fear that. until that is done, we 
shall continne to suffer from the unfortunate vicissitudes of art in this country, those failures of 
method and intelligence which result in constant disappointments, only relieved at rare intar- 
vuils hy some effort of individnal genius or patriotism. IT will not dwell here on the alarming 
architectural results that may arise from the bureaucratic instinct, that growing centripetal 
tendency in our State and municipal departments which deprives the public of the use of the 
best ability in the country, and so fur hinders it from getting the best value for its money. Nor 
need T enlarge on such matters as the lack of organised protection for our national monuments. 
A Bill for their protection is now being considered by a Committee of both Houses, and vou 
will have fresh in your memory an astonishing piece of vandalism which was only rectified 
at the last moment through the munificence of a distinguished statesman, Mistakes which are 
afterwards a source of the keenest regret seem to slip through by accident. In those far- 
distant days when real ability and solid attainment will be the condition precedent to the 
practice of architecture one may hope to see these evils remedied, because a sense of the place 
and value of architecture will be widespread among educated people, The serious importance 
of this art in the State will be realised, and with this keener sense of the gravity of the problems 
of architecture fnller trust will be given to those whose high calling it is to practise the art, 

Lastly—and this time it really is lastly—there is the relation of the architect to himself. 
So far T have been diseussing his position in regard to the public. But more important than 
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this is his own attitude to his career, the point of view from which he regards the work of his 
life. ‘There is a real danger, in all this whirl of architectural politics, of our forgetting that 
first of all we are artists, and that the art which we practise is a very great and a very old one. 
The cares of business, the keenness of competition, the feverish haste of modern work, are apt 
to reduce the lamp of art to the merest flicker if they do not put it out altogether, Those of us 
who have wide experience of practice know how difficult it is to keep that lamp alight, but here 
T am addressing myself not to my seniors and contemporaries, but to our younger members; to 

those who will take our places and carry on our work. Scholarship and research have always 
been among the best traditions of this Institute. I need only recall such names as Donaldson. 

Cockerell, and Penrose, and remind you that whatever view one may take of the historical 

justness of the Gothic Revival, there can be no question of the intense enthusiasm that inspired 
the labours of such men as the younger Pugin, Street, Burges, and Nesfield. If you turn over 

the pages of the earlier velumes of our Trassacrions you will find papers on matters of 
serious interest, marked by a learning and ability that give them a permanent vulue in archi- 

tectural literature. T hope, and I do not doubt, that that tradition will be worthily maintained 

by the rising generation, Current polities may be fascinating, but they are the outside of 
the cup and platter, they are a very poor substitute for that patient forging and perfecting of 

your artistic armament which will enable you later to practise your art with the enjoyment 
that comes of real mastery. And to those that have enthusiasm this labour will he a perennial 

delight, the joy that is to be won from the study of past art. Who of ns, after all, does not look 

hack with vivid pleasure to those wrestlings with the mysteries of some great Cathedral, quiet 

hours with pencil, note-book, and two-foot rule spent in some exquisite chapter-house, long 
autumn rambles among the time-worn buildings of historic cities? These things are the privi- 
lege of the architectural student, and it is this touch-with the past that gives to our work its 
abiding interest. You may recollect the old Greek game of the Lampadephoria, where runners 

took torches lit at the altars of Prometheus, Athenc, and Hephaistos, and passed them from 

hand to hand till they reached the winning post. That, gentlemen, is our position. It is our 
bnsiness to hand on the torch of architecture. Some of na may be getting old and stiff in the 

joints, and may have fo content ourselves with painfully nursing the flame. Tt is for vou of 

the vounger generation so to train yourselves in your calling that, when the torch is passed into 

your hands, you may fan it to more vigorous life, and enable it to shine again with all the 

splendid brillianey of the great ages of architecture. 


VOTE OF THANKS. 


Tue Riewt Hox. raz EARL OF PLYMOUTH with regard to the future of the Tnatitut 7 

[ Hon, Al: it is my privilege to move a very hearty is, however, one matter that T may fant re 
vote of thanks to our President for hia extremely the President has mentioned in his Address. In 
interesting and able Address at this the opening looking round the walls of this room and Sising ti 
meeting of the 78th Session of the Institute. The drawings there displayed, it comes very vividly 
President has given us a most interesting survey to one’s mind that ancient buildings and snares 
of the peation of the Institute : he haa indicated monuments play fl very large mart in the ar hi 
the general policy of the future with regard to ita tectural interest of our surroundings The Pree, 
internal administration, and its intentions in the dent has reminded uy that ha: Qnessueee 
maahtos Of arobitectural ecneston: Thesearematters have introduced a Bill into Parhiament ithe 
which I have no claim to criticise, even if T desired intention of dealing with the prese ut | at 
to do so, and T cannot with any useful purpose ancient monuments. A Committes is ay + itt 
comment upon them. T can only, as having the but as it has not vet reported to eith ips Seta 
privilege of moving this vote of thanks, on behalf Parliament, it would not he right fon Heaps abe: 
not only of myself but, T aim sure, of all those in any detail of the Bit” Gree for me to wo into 
this room, thank him for his most helpful and able itt may, I should 


survey of the situation, and for all that he has said which Seat - dealin two great difficulties 
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and finally to make an appeal to the Institute 
with regard to it. There are two extremes which 
confront a Government in taking this matter 
in hand. One I may describe as the method that 
has ponnraly been practised in this country 
hitherto, and that ts, not to interfere with those 
ed pose 2 for the protection of ancient buildings 
and ancient monuments—whether they be trustees 
of more or less public bodies connected with the 
buildings, or whether they be private owners—but 
to leave them alone, in the hope and confidence that 
they are alive to their res nsibilities and will do 
their best to keep the Faaetinps ion proper state of 
preservation. Although there are Acts dealing 
with the protection of ancient monuments in 
this country, they exercise so very limited a control 
that it may not unfairly be said that we have 
hitherto gone to the extreme of leaving the matter 
severely alone. On the other hand, the practice of 
other nations in Europe is being constantly quoted 
to us; but I think we ought to be very cautious of 
akiaS the practice of other nations as a guide for 
ourselves. I much doubt whether the power that 
has been placed in the hands of Government De- 
partments, or Special Committees appointed for 
this purpose, has been in all cases successful in 
the treatment of ancient buildings in the large 
European countries. At any rate, we may profit 
by their experience. We need not go to the other 
extreme and hurriedly adopt organisations which 
we may find not only unsuitable to this country, 
but which have not been really successful im 
the countries where they have been adopted. The 
Government, I venture to hope and believe, are 
approaching this question with care, and will endea- 
vour to constitute some organisation which shall, in 
the first place, assiat those who are responsible to 
get expert advice, and to deal with these buildings 
with the help and assistance of persons who are 
competent to advise as to their proper preserva: 
tion. One of the greatest difficulties of all is 
to Se Shee Advisory Board, or Ancient Monu- 
| Se which 


ments have the complete con- 
fidence of the country, and whose advice would 
appeal to the good sense of those interested so 


that they would be willing to follow it in the lee 
servation of the buildings under their charge. “An 

this is the appeal which I would like to make to 
the Institute—for, after all, though there are 
representatives of archwological societies and repre- 
sentatives of artistic bodies who might well belong 
to such an Advisory Board, it is to the architects 
who have studied the various modes of cea 
ancient and modern, to whom we should finally 
look for the more effectual preservation of our 
ancient buildings. I think it will be agreed that 
taste and knowledge have changed throughout the 
whole country within the last half century or 60 
—and especially among the architectur feasion, 
for they naturally have studied the question more 
deeply. Some of the eminent architects in the 





mid years of last century attached more import- 
ance to matters of construction—the permanent 
stability of the building was their chief considera- 
tion; reverence for the ancient stones a peared 
to be the last thing thought of. But all this has 
changed, and there is now a ge | feeling amo 
the public that we have a duty to perform, an 
that we must take what means we can, not to 
“restore,” but to preserve our ancient buildings 
and monuments, And, ao] say, it is to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects—and | ially to 
them, as the leading Society and Institute in this 
country—and to its allied architectural bodies that 
we must finally turn for expert advice. This is a 
question that I have not only paid a good deal of 
attention to for some time past, but I have been 
engaged quite lately in Parliamentary Committee 
work dealing specially with this subject ; and it has 
been borne in wpon me that we must proceed with 

at care and caution, that we must not be 
faddista in the matter, but must turn finally to 
those whose training and experience have given 
them the right, I think, to the final word as to how 
these ancient buildings should be treated. Ishould 
like, in conclusion, to renew my thanks to the 
President for his Address, and to move that we give 
him a rise hearty vote of thanks. | 

Str ASTON WEBB, R.A., C.B., C.V.O. [F.]: I 
will not disguise that it is a very great pleasure 
to me to be permitted to second this vote of 
thanks to our President for his Address. We are all 
delighted to see him ; we congratulate him, and we 
congratulate ourselves that we have Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield in the chair as our President. We 
know him as an architect of distinction, as an 
architect who has a great literary gift, and who 
has already written in a most useful way for us 
all on the English and the French Renaissance. 
We know, too, that as a young man he took very 
high University honours. Mr. Blomfield has also 
a side to his character which will appeal still 
more, perhaps, to our younger members in that 
he is a good sportsman all round. When the 
Royal Academy students have their annual match 
at Lord's, their first thought is to get our President 
to play for them, and on a recent occasion he scored 
over 100 runs off his own bat and got them so 
quickly that the poor scorers had at last to throw 
up the sponge as they were unable to follow him! 

e is also an excellent rider to hounds, and has 
more than once, | think, lighted on his head on a 
fince, and been none the worse for It! That will 
slow you that his head is all nght! He is alao a good 
shot and an excellent lawn tennis and billiard player. 
But I have said enough, ladies and gentlemen, to 
show you that he is a good all-round man. It ts 
said that the practice of an architect is apt to make 
s one-sided man, but on this occasion we have got a 
many-sided man, and if I were to describe him in 
technical language, I think I should say that we 
have a polygonal President! Then, gentlemen, we 
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am quite gure they would do everything in ther 
power to assist it, The work of our Institute 
ig naturally divided into two divisions. Lord 





are very glad to see him here foranotherreason. [ 
look upon him, sitting there, as a sort of symbol of 


reconciliation and unity amongst the membera of 
the profession and the Institute. We who have 
been members of the Institute for many years feel 
melined to say, “* This our gon was dead and is alive 
again, was lost and is found!” And now that 
we have found him, we intend to keep and to make 
the most of him. It seema rather a strang 

nemesis that the first tling our President should 
have to do is to see if he can organise some system 
of registration, the very matter which was the 
cause of his leaving us, and about which now the lesa 
said the better, But, os I have said, we are united 
now, and [ believe thera is a determination on the 
part of all those who have the welfare of this In- 


Plymouth has spoken of one, the care and study of 
ancient buildings. That is one side of it. Then 
there is also, to some extent, through our Archi- © 
tects’ Benevolent Society, the care of those who 
have fallen in the race, As I have mentioned the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society, peeps Im 

that, as usual, that Society would be extremely glad 
to have some additional subscribers. There are 
many more applications for assistance than there are 
funds adequately to respond to. The other division 
of our work is the one we have been talking about 
—education ; and while the firet mentioned is a 
sad duty, the other is full of hope, of hope 





ughtsay 


stitute at heart—whether they believe in ci that we may be able, by educating our young 
tion or not—to try and see if, by putting our heads men, to ensure that in the future there may be 


together, we cannot hit upon some means which 
shall give as much as possible to those members— 
and there are undoubtedly a large number of 
memberse—who desire to see some form of registra- 
tion. We are determined, if we possibly can, to 
hit upon some scheme, honestly and sincerely ta 
work it out, and submit it to this body as.a means 
of putting an end to this business, which has gone 
on for so many years, and of which many of us are 
heartily tired and would like to see finished off, so 
that the Institute could be left free to take up 
matters which would be more advantageous to 
architecture and more advantageous to the 
members of our Institute. You, Sir, I think from 
listening to your Address, look upon the edueation 
of architects as the thes object in which you are 
interested, and which, | venture to think, ia the 
way in which the Institute can be of untold good 
to architecture as well as to its members. We 
know that you have helped largely to mould 
the scheme of education which is now gradually 
taking ahape as a definite and oxpaniaed system, 
and which we believe, as it goes on, will be of 
very great use for the improvement of our 
art. You have also adumbrated the poesibility of 
some advanced training in the nature of a diploma 
course. 1, for one, have always hoped that some- 
thing of the sort might ultimately be arranged, and 
1 hope, Sir, that while you are in this chan that 
will be one of the things that, when you leave 
it, you will be able to say has heen accomplished, 
Ido not think it is an aoe thing to do, 
and T believe it would be of very great use if it 
could be brought about. You mentio tie 
Royal Academy. I have no authority whatever to 
speak on behalf of that body, but I think I know 
enough about the working of it to say that if they 
were approached they would five a Very sym- 
pathetic hearmg to it, and would give it all the aid 
they could. The Academy is far more ready to 


* 


a better trained band of architecte than there is 
at present. Our art is different from all others, 
because it means what Ruskin speaks of as the 
“ fraternity of toil.” We must work together and 
=P each other. No great buildings ever were 
built, and no great buildings ever will be built, 
unless they are built by men who assist and help 
eachother. And co it is that we must try to help 
these men, to turn them out better equipped than 
ourselves, and to anticipate with pleasure the 
time when they shall declare their distinct, and 
posaibly their opponent, skill, and look forward 
with sisamire to see them surpass us. As it is late, 
1 will not take up your time any lonver, except to 
second most cordially this vote of thanks to our 
Prewdent for his Address and for the delight which 
we have had in seeing him in the chair this evening. 
THe PRESIDENT, having briefly responded to 
the vote of thanks, continued; I must now call 
the attention of the meeting to the most interesti 
collection of drawings displayed on the walls, 
They are not very well known to members, 
although they have been the property of the In- 
stitute since 1838. 1 will read you a Tether which 
aur excellent Librarian has unearthed for mo, 
written by Sir Charles Barry to Professor Donaldson 
when the drawings were presented to the Institute 
in 1838. They were presented by Sir James 
Drummond Stewart, Sir Charles Barry writes :— 


4th Mey 1635, 
Dean Doxatnsox-—I have the PHeasure to forward to 
Vo" another collection ot original drawings aril designs 
by Bibieni ard others, ag a further donation to ihe 
Institute on the part of Sir James Drummond Stewart 
w hii assures Mme that on account of their Value in his 
eatimation he ahould part with them with much regret 
if he were not porsuaded that they will be full’ gret 
clated by their new possrspors, . | 7 app 


They are, continued the 


President, j : 
the most remarkable ce reaident, 19 S0m8 ways 


t ne. | . lection of architec 
asset in échemes of the sort than some people  drawi I have ever anes ey oe, Smonitoctural 
seem to think, or perhaps care to te a I look a a belord avn’ and | hope you will 








THE APPRECTATION OF ART. 
By Ramsay Tragvar [4.}.* 


PROPOSE this evening to considersome general 
questions affecting art, and that as an appre- 
ciator or an onlooker rather than as a pro- 

ducer. The greater part of our time in this College 
is necessarily spent im studying and seuctideg ths 
production of works of art. Such is the primary 
pare of a College of Art, and we who study here 
ook forward to spending our lives in the production 
of art in various forms—in buildings, pictures, 
statues or other objects. But there is another 
point of view, and even as artists it is desirable that 
we should understand it. It is the attitude of the 
intelligent onlooker, who, though he may never pro- 
duce anything himself, desires to understand and 
appreciate the work produced by others. Appre- 
ciation is not a mere matter of caprice, we must not 
be satisfied by saying, This pleases me,” “ that 
does not." The question of what pleases us may 
decide what works of art we will place in our houses, 
what kind of house we will live in, or what scenery 
we will admire, but our mere personal pleasure 15 
not a sufficient standard by which to fais ull art, 
for a work may not please us and yet be great. By 
a little study we may learn to feel more widely and 
to recognise and find pleasure in qualities which at 
first were not apparent, Even as artista we should 
understand ol practise wegen for a sym- 
pathy with others 1s of value in come and 
im enriching our own work. ‘Towards our fellow 
artists, particularly towards those who practise 
some form of art different from our own, we must 
always be onlookers: yet all art is one, there is not 
one art of poetry, another of sculpture and a third 
of craft workmanship. The means of production, 
the materials employed may be different, but the 
essential quality which constitutes a work of art is 
the same in all, and it isonly by an ane aa eine of 
this quality that we may hope to understand and to 
profit by the work of others. 

That appreciation and sympathy have been felt 
necessary 18 evident from what we know of the 
past. We find that artists have at all times banded 
themselves together for mutual appreciation and 
for the help that comes from ayniee etic criticism, 
Tn recent times we may instance the Preraphaclites, 
the Glasgow School, the impressionists and many 
other similar groups. Sympathy and criticism are 
in some way necessary and are felt to be helpful by 
the artist. He is not a hermit in the desert, and 
think that we may safely say that every true artist 
belongs to some group, however small. It may be 
but-a group of two, himself and his critic. 

But we are not only artists, we are also human 

ings, and fellow-workers in the life of humanity. 
This fact is not altogether popular in some circles at 
the present time, yet it is an indubitable fact and 
must be faced. Unless art is of some use to 
humanity, unless it makes life better and richer, 


humanity will pass it by. The artists too often 
presented to us as an irresponsible child, an in- 
teresting alien to be regarded (as Professor Murray 
says) with a mixture of adulation and mistrust. 
Art is a luxury to be added to ordmary common- 
sense life, but which we could quite well do with- 
out. The falsencss of this view 1s evident to every 
artist, but do we realise that it is the direct out- 
come of the artist's demand to be treated apart 
from humanity, and to stand apart from and above 
the common life? As a result he is only too often 
placed below it, Even genius does not so stand 
apart, for genius is nota quality which falls solitary 
from Heaven, it is humanity iteelf. A genius ts 
creat, not because he differs from humanity, but 
because he embraces so much humanity. Indeed, 
it is commonly said of genins that it reveals us to 
ourselves, yet how could it do so unless it were 
similar to ourselves ? If genius were a separate and 
peculiar quality, the greatest artists would be quite 
incomprehensible, They would differ utterly from 
all men. Now we know that this is not the case. 
Indeed, this claim that artistic genius is some- 
thing peculiar is actually degrading to the object, 
for it converts the genius from a great man to o 
mere monstrosity. And what apple to genius 
applies also to the lesser grades of artistic merit. 
e artist is and must be a fellow-worker in the 
State and must learn to sympathise with and to 
appreciate those who work beside him, must learn 
to criticise and to accept criticiam not only from 
artiste but from all who are honest workers im life. 
This view, I need hardly say, does not involve a 
slavish submission teevery whim of popular favour, 
nor does it require any sacrifice of individual free- 
dom. The public indeed has been taught, and 
carefully taught, the uselessness of art, and that too 
often by artists themselves; yet in the greatest 
periods, as in ancient Athens or in fourteenth cen- 
tury Italy, we find the artist and the public m per- 
fect accord, not separate, but working with one 
spirit towards a common end. | 
~ Among the Greeks, the pee. of public service 
in art was strongly held. Anstophanes for in- 
stance in the Frogs aske: “On what grounds 
should a poet be admired ?" und is answered, 
“Por his skill, his good counsel, and because we 
make men better in their Cities.” Denys of Hali- 
carnassus sums up the praiges of the Athenians by 
saying that they “made gentle the life of the 
world.” The Greeks were great artists, and great 
and olear thinkers, and any word of theirs should be 
treated with respect. | 
1 have said that art is one, and that under all 
forms of art there lies a common principle. The 
human mind is capable of two forms of knowledge, 
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aw sclentifie or intellectual form, and an emotional or 
imaginative form. If, for instance, I use the word 
“tree” you will all understand what I mean, a 
large vegetable with roots, leaves, and a wooden 
stem. But if 1 ask you to imagine a tree each of 
you would imagine a different object—one a pine, 
one an oak, another a palm tree. The scientific 
concept of a tree is an intellectual idea which com- 
prehends all trees. It is a species of intellectual 

‘treeyness,” without individuality and incapable 
of being imagined. The emotional vision of a tree, 
on the contrary, ia individual, separate and unlike 
every other tree. It is incapable of scientific 
description, but capable of artistic rendering, We 
cannot draw “ horsiness ” for instance, wo can 
only draw a horse. No artist can convey to you 
the chemical means by which « tree converts air 
and earth into green leaves and wood. No scientist 
can tell you how the sunshine glinta on ite leaves 
and the wind murmursthrough its branches, but the 
artist can tell you howthese things affect him. Ifhe 
does 60 in paint he is 4 painter, if in words s poet. 

The actual poem or picture which we see is the 
record of an impression in the mind of the artist and 
is composed of certain materials, as paint, words or 
stone, according to the particular craft practised by 
the artist. These materials are very largely what 
we study ins achool of art, and it will be useful to 
consider strictly what they are. 

Firstly, we have the i Rok and tools which 
we manipulate, The painter has his canvas, his 
paints, lis brushes; the sculptor his stone, his clay, 
and his chisel; the poet hiswords. Of these, we 
must learn the various possibilities and capabilities. 
The architect must learn that columns can be made 
of ateel ; the sculptor that models can be made of 
clay. This ts elementary knowledge, but neces- 
sary. Next we have technique—the manner in 
which the paint is put on the canvas or the pencil 
guided on the paper, the manner in which stone 
can be cut to form mouldings and to give particular 
effects of light and shade, This is a more difficult 
study. It takes many years of practice to place the 
paint mark unerringly in the night place or to use 
the words of the poem with their fullest meaning, 
and all great artista have to a great extent de- 
veloped and produced their own technique. Still, 
thisisnot art; nodexterityof technique will ever pro- 
duce a great work ofurt. Itis a necessary material. 
Thirdly, we have the objecta of external nature. 
Of course we are natural objects, and the human 
mind ia natural, but we can make the distinction 
between human activity and nature external to it, 
the aky, the fields, and the flowers, and it is in this 
sense that we will use the term “nature.” It is 
ea reap that in certain edhe skeet is - material, 

igh we May use natural forms im designing a 
cup, the form of the cup is based not on nature But 
on the necessity of aviaking therefrom, and perhia 
we do not realise that natural forms are as truly 
materials in art aa are stones or paint. The painter 
studies the forms of the hills, of trees, of flowers, of 
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the human figure, in order that he may use them to 
express emotion, just as the architect studies the 
forms of arches, of columns, or walls, the craftaman 
the forms of cups or chairs, the poet the forms of 
phrases and rhythms, in order thateach may clothe 
therein his emotion. = 
We accordingly have three divisions, at least, of 
materini—the substances of art, the technique, 
and the natural forms. These materials the artist 
must combine and arrange to form his work of art, 
whether he be painter, poet, or architect, and with 
all of them his mind must be well stocked; the 
painter must know how to make paint marks, the 
urchitect how to shape stones, and the poet, not 
unfrequently, has been known to read and to leart 








the dictionary. | 
It is generally agreed that any work of art is the 
creation of the artist's mind. It is not « transcript 


from nature; it is nota copy of a previous work; it 
Ls A Hew creation or arrangement made up of mate- 
rials, perhaps often iid ‘bated, such as we have 
so as to form and to present the artist's idea, ii 
vision, in the most forcible manner possible. 

Now if we consider we shall see that the artist's 
vision is itself made up of these materiale. It is 
conceived in his mind as made of paint, of stone, of 
natural form, or of what other material he pleases. 
We can therefore simplify our definition Bi work 
of art. It is simply the artist's emotion inwardly 
realised m the materials of his craft. Tsing Somat 
in the materials of the craft, it cannot be formed 
unless the artist has a knowledge of these materials, 
The “ mute inglorious Milton” is, in fact, an im- 
possibility, for we cannot think like Milton without 
Milton's power of expression, Vague yearnings are 
notart, Before they can become art, they must be 
crystallised within the artist's brain in terms of 
pamt, stone, or other material; but ifany man has 
clear vision, his vision includes technique and form 
and material, An uncertain picture or poor build- 
ing is the result of uncertain or ignorant vision. 
Every one who has ever designed knows how such a 
vision arises. We have some design to make, some 
artistic problem tosolve. Our first vague unformed 
feelings work and evolve in the mind. Almost in- 
voluntarily and often at the most unexpected 
moments solutions suggest themselves, We try 
them but at once they are seen to be unsatis- 
factory. They are not the idea and are thrown 
aside, Suddenly, often without warning, the solu- 
hon comes, We know that the problem is solved. 
A rough sketch may be noted down, not now asa 
test: of the solution but rather as an aid to our 
memory, for in reality nothing now remains to he 
lone but to copy down our work, holdi firmly by 
our now sealined d ideal, working it out, filling in the 
necessary details, all of which, if we hold ¥ our 
pi arn fon, an almost automatically fit them- 
selves eir places, and the visil xternal 
work of art is inidhed. ete vanes Bea ee 

So powerful is the initial impulse of work so con- 
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ceived that we often feel the sensation that the pte- 
ture or building is designing itself. The artist 
seems to be but the instrument in the hands of his 
own production, The sculptor knocks the stone 
away from a figure which already exists within the 
stone; the novelist in haste writes down the events 
which must happen, almost are happening, to his 
puppets. Work so done is direct, 1s done with 
sreat rapidity and rarely requires correction. It 
is sanity the best of which the artist is isd bis 
and possesses to the onlooker a curious quality of 
: inevitableness,”” : 

We have defined a work of art as the artist's 
emotion realised in the materials of his craft and 
have considered the manner in which this realisa- 
tion takes place, The emotion itself must be 
based on or excited by something. We have heard 
it said that all art is based on nature—that 1s, on 
external nature; but, though nature is undoubtedly 
an important base for much fine art, the general 
statement will not stand consideration. We have 
already seen that in some cases, as in the design of a 
Cup, nature 18 4 material, 

Architecture, for instance, is not based on natu- 
ral form, it is often based on structure. The arch 
may occur in a few isolated natural accidents, but 
it is not used in nature asa naturalform. The 
column and lintel are the result of the rudest 
effort to form a shelter, but nature never produced 
a column and lintel save by accident, and the com- 
bination cannot be called a natural form. 

Again, whilst our emotions may be inspired by 
nature and by structare, they may also be inspired 
by purely human sources, From such we gain 
emotions of pity, of fear, of tenderness, of pride, 
and as all emotion may serve a8 the basis or the 
starting point for an artistic vision, 80 art may be 
based on such emotions. The arts of architecture, 
music, and pootry are often so. , 

We may accordingly expect to find art based : 
Firstly, on the keen appreciation of natural form ; 
secondly, on a similar appreciation of structural 
form: and thirdly, on feelings not inspired by 
natural form, but which use natural form as 4 
material, We could probably find further sources 
of artistic emotion, but these will be sufficient for 
our purpose, and we can see that an understancing 
and criticism of the feeling and basis of a work of 
art rr be one of the most important preliminaries 
to a full appreciation. 

Much de the work which we have to study be- 
longs to the past, and here historical knowledge be- 
comes of importance. In order to understand the 
work of any period we must understand the motives 
which led to it. Many of these emotions are the 
common property of the human race. Dignity 
was understood by the ancient Egyptians, by the 
Grecks, by the mediarval Frenchmen, and has not 
yet disappeared from our own minds. The feeling 
af mystery which Pharaoh's architect sought to 
express 
often ce 


ously do, deliberately throw ourselves 





at, Karnak we can still feel, We can, and . 


back, in thinking of such a building, till we can 
almost feel the presence of the mighty Ammon m 
his temple as did the worshippers many centuries 
before us. The complete absence of such an effort 
to feel with the past is very offensive, and we feel, 
for instance, thata man who, standing in Karnak, 
can refer to the anctent Egyptians as idolaters is 
nat merely inartistic but inhuman. A little his- 
torical study will often open our eyes to new per- 
fections which, without it, would remain unseen. 
In particular historical study will prepare us to 
appreciate the qualities which are really there and 
not to expect those which are absent and which 
were never intended to be there. 

To no people do we owe more of our modern 
culture than to the ancient Greeks. Not only 
directly through classical study, but indirectly 
through Greek writings in the Bible and rae 
Greek influence on Roman and medisval ctvilisa- 
tion, they have profoundly influenced our present 
life. Their art was of extraordinary perfection and 
the motives which produced it are well worthy of 
study. I have already spoken of the Greek atti- 
tude towards the artist as a fellow-worker in the 
State. If we examine Greek life ond literature 
further, we find the greatest emphasis laid upon 
simplicity, temperance amd refinement. A vulgar 
profusion was as objectionable as a yulgar mean- 
ness, It was as ostentatious to go clad im rags as 
to array oneself in ie and purple. Greek lan- 
sunge, Greek dress, Greek poetry, and Greek arcli- 
tecture are ulike absolutely simple. Yet in them 
we find refinements and delicacies of great subtlety, 
the steps of the Parthenon measure two hundred 
feet long and have a curve on that length of about 
four inches. Now, knowing the Greck love for 
simplicity and refinement, it were vain to seek for 
richness or elaboration in their work. The best 
Greek vase drawings show great beauty of line. 
They do not show any attempt at foreshortening 
effects; such would detract from the simplicity 
desired. In later times more elaborate drawing 
wia attempted but we feel at once that the work is 
lesa valuable. The delicacy and simplicity of the 
early work is gone, That the Greek artist could 
foreshorten when or if he chose is amply proved 
by the copy of a Greek masterpiece, the well- 
known mosaic of the Battle of Issus at Naples. 
Here all difficulties of sate and grouping are 
met and used in a manner which proves a well- 

Again the Greeks were clear and accurate 
hinkers and disliked anything approaching vague- 
ness or mystery. We accordingly shall be dis- 





yointed if we seck for mystery in a Greek tem- 
ple. It is not there and was never meant to be. 
by chance any feeling of mystery had crept in, it 
would have been carefully eradicated. - 

We may contrast this with Oriental art. The 
Eastern mind loves profusion, elaboration and 
ot beat’ Persian poetry is elaborate and Persian 
art ia florid. Lf we wish to.understand the art of 
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the East we must accept this: more, we must revel 
init, Every thousand black slaves of = in 

beauty, loaded with basins of gigantic jewels, 
added to a procession in the “Arabian Nights” 
must bean added joy. Elaboration is not a vice 
in Eastern art: it is its greatest virtue. | 

Now let us turn to primitive art. Here we find 
two leading characteristics; the desire to tell a story 
and the love of a pattern. ‘These characteristics 
in Egyptian pictorial art led eventually to hiero- 
glyphie writing in which the pattern and the story 
are supreme ; but all Egyptian mural decoration is 
more than mere surface patterning, it is story- 
telling. In medimvyal art we find the same thing. 
The carvings of « medieval cathedral are more 
than fine decoration. They cannot im many cases 
be regarded as careful appreciations or studies of 
natural form: they were a means of conveying emo- 
tional as well as moral or intellectual instruction. 
A medieval Pook of Hours was illuminated in gold 
and colours not only because « book was a wonder- 
ful and precious thing, not only for the glory of 
God, but to rouse and instruct the devotion of its 
readers, Such illustrations were far different from 
the pictures in a modern novel, They pretended to 
no realiam, but they told their story with a force 
and directness that could not be attained by printed 
words ; it waa a story which could only be con- 
veyed by pictorial art. Unless we are prepared to 
aeeept this aim, medieval art losea its whole 
power. If we accept it, the strange drawing, the 
strong colour andthe simple symbolism become an 
essential part, inevitable and not to be corrected. 
For their object they are already correct. 

If the mediaeval artist, for instance, wished to 
represent the martyrdom of St. Thomas & Becket, 
he showed the saint clearly falling, his head well 
ee eo that there shall be no mistake about that. 
To indicate clearly his sanctity, his hands are 
shown joined in prayer, a halo encircles his head, 
and in mid air an angel receives his soul. The 
nesosains are shown brandishing their swords in 
simple attitudes expressive only of the act of strik- 
ing. That they could not keep their balance for 
an instant is of no account; they must be striking. 
The sword of one is actually cleaving the saint's 
head. Their faces are ugly—no matter if his- 
torically each was an Adonis—the murderer: cf o 
saint must be ugly. The murder took placo in 
church, two columns and an arch will express that. 
but we need not expect a picture of the interior of 
Canterbury Cathedral. 

So with all medimval art, The artist did not 
for a moment imagine that St. Peter went about 
Heaven with two enormous keys, or that St. Seba. 
than was condemned to an eternal salvation filled 
with arrows; but so they are always represented, 
Otherwise we should not recognise them. 

In every case the artist expressed his ideal and 
told his story with absolute frankness and without 
hesitation. We must ask him for no more than he 
gives. We must not ask for atmosphere, for 
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anatomy, for historical realiam. Theat such things 
bi desirable had ioe aie. occurred to him. | 
Now, since medieval times, a great change 
has come over our civilisation, The Greek had 
loved clear and accurate thought. The medisval 
artist had loved life, passion, and mystery. The 
modern mind more than anything loves knowledge. 
With the Renaissance came the birth of acourate 
knowledge, in fact of science, and from the four- 
teenth century to now we have pursued that object 
with ever-increasing ardour. could not fail to 
be the case, the effect on art has been powerful, At 
first we find a union between the old passionate 
and vivid art of mediwval times and the more 
exact observation of the scientific mind, and thus 
arose the great schools of Italian painting and the 
schools throughout Europe of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centunes. Gradually, however, the 
passion for knowledge, for intellect, became supreme 
im art. Classicism arose, ais branches of 7 
were wrapt in o meee ingless pedantry. In archi- 
tecture no forms were to be used save those sancti- 
fied by the example of the Greeks and Romana; in 
panuing, sculpture, and even in literature, the same 
principle was followed and art seemed bound in an 
iron chain, not of tradition, but of intellect—of 
knowledge. Such was, of course, an impossible 
position, for art cannot be based on intellect, but 
yon emotion; and indeed we find that the great 
works of the Classic period are great, not because 
they copied faithfully the details of Classic work, 
but because they convey the feelings of cighteenth 
century artists. St, Paul's Cathedral is a great 
work of art, not because it is Classic, but because it 
is Wren. Under this weight of intellect, architec- 
ture still suffers. One critic tells ws that our only 
hope of progress lies in a faithful study of the build- 
ings of ancient Greece and Rome; a second pins his 
faith to an equally faithful study of Gothic, Apart 
from his business qualities, with which we are not 
now concerned, the architect is expected to be 
rather a scholarly antiquary than an artist, Yet 
who would expect o modern poct to write alter- 
hately in the styles of Chaucer and of Pope, re- 
taining with care in each case the archaisms of his 
model! Who would commission a portrait in the 
style of Vandyke? We see from other arta that the 
alternative to historic “ correctness” is not un- 
licensed eccentricity; yet from the architect is de- 
manded alternately that strange quality of “ cor- 
rectness,” and that even stranger phenomenon, 
™ : new style.” | 
In painting one important development too: 
place. The painter began for the first Hime to ‘hi 
us art on nature. The emotions he realised were 
now the emotions directly inspired by nature, hits 
object was to set these down us exactly as ee I+ 
ble, and thus inevitably arose the schools of land- 
scape painting, now almost supreme in pictorial 
art. The emotions which may ye inspired by 
nature are, however, very varied: one man ig in- 
spired by the intricacy, the deliog cy of nature, 
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another by broad masses of light and shade: one 
will devote himself to the study of leaves and 
flowers, another to the realisation of all that cloud 
and sea mean to him. Thus have arisen the real- 
ists, the impressionists, und even the poat-im- 
pressionists, This was the common aim af 
Whistler and of much Preraphaelite work, and 
thus we see that the difference between the minu- 
test realist and & post-impressionist is not nearly so 
great as that between the work of either of them 
and the simplest mediwval'drawing. The modern 
artist derives his feeling from nature. The medim- 
val from almost any other source of human feeling, 
almost never from nature, although shee using 
natural forms as material. The medieval choice 
of subject is typical of almost all art up to the 
Renaissance. Human action and human fh ling 
were the mainspring of medieval art. Animals, 
birds, and beasts were man’s poor relations; in- 
teresting in a lesser degree, they inspired him with 
grotesques, oyles, and bosses. In vegetables 
he was hardly interested. Mediwval foliage is as 
conventional ag any acanthus scroll, Landscape 
he cared nothing about: it sometimes formed o 
backeround. 

Whilst recognising that all art is founded on 
emotion we must not be led by this belief to despise 
or to under-rate the power fintellect. A high In 
tellectual training is necessary to the artist. His 
emotions must be trained by his intellect; they 
must be curbed, restrained, and developed by m- 
tellect; and only by intellect can he amass that 
store of material which is necessary to the realisa- 
tion of his completed work of art. We must also 
understand the quality of fine artistic emotion. It 
is not the mere untrammelled play of fancy or pas- 
sion, The emotion of our great artista 15 often 
ascetic, always highly tempered and refined. The 
results of untrained and unlicensed emotionalism 
are at the best bad art. Tho results of pure intellec- 
tunlism may be great, but they are not art at all. 

This brings ua to an important question—the 
place of ethical or moral ideas im art. We know 
that pure art has no connection with morals, as 
little as has pure science. The visions which rise 
in the artist’s mind are of all kinds, but just 
as his emotions are trained by intellect s0 ot 
are trained by the ethical ideas of his time. 4 
great artist will not externalise and fix every emo- 
tional idea which may arise in his mind. We none 
of us speak aloud every thought regardless of its 
suitability. We select from the mass of unformed 
thoughts some which we may develop and external- 
ise, and in this selection we must be largel oversee 
by the economic and moral conditions of life. Thus 
the moral judgment must always be of value in the 
criticism of a work of art. We may take a5 ex- 
amples those pictures which have been executed in 
which the leading motive is simply a love of 
cruslty. Pictures representing scenes of torture 
may be fine works of art and might so appear to 
beings devoid of human feeling. It were better 


that they had never been painted by men for men 
to look at, for there are some things which, though 
they might arouse noble emotions in a mind is 
void of all save the artistic qualities, are not to be 
endured by artista who are men as well as artiste, 
and the artist who is not also a man is a monster. 
Now forthe appreciation of the art ct a times 
we require some historical knowledge. To appreci- 
ate the art of our own day this is unnecessary, but 
the need for a broad sympathy is thereby rendered 
all the more important. Particularly in pictorial art 
the great variety of feelings which may be excited 
by nature renders an impartial judgment difh- 
cult. We are apt to limit the emotions which we 
derive from nature, and to limit similarly our ap- 
preciations of art. A great artist such as Whistler 
experienced keen and delicate emotions before an 
event ky. Visions of great beauty formed 
themselves in his mind, and were transferred to his 


“canvas. We, who look at his pictures, are privi- 


leged to enter into his thouglits so far as our more 
limited capacities will allow. We have a real 
communion with a great mind, and that at a 
moment when it was at its greatest, and the results 
for us are invaluable. To one who has studied 
Whistler, the shadows of evening, the dim sil- 
houettes against the dark blue sky of night, will 
for ever be something greater, Our minds have 
learned a new range of feeling and have indeed 
absorbed some of the greatness of Whistler, On 
the other hand, we shall find artista whose emotions 
are roused by delicate detail, whodevote themselves 
to the exquisite delineation of natural objects. 
Shall we scorn them because for them atmosphere 
has no charms! I think not. <A rose, even a 
couple of straws, may arouse feelings aa delicate 
and o& valuable as an evening sky. The old Dutch 
masters found o vent for their feelings in glass 
bottles and dead oysters; and if we pass them by 
because of the lack of atmosphere we shall im- 
poverish our own feelings, Even an evening sky 
may excite different feelings in different men, and 
if the feeling of the artist is one which ts not that 
which wo have been accustomed to associnte with 
such a scene, it is perhaps all the more necessary 
that we should learn to appreciate that feeling also. 
The Preraphaelites, for mstance, painted nature 
with exquisite care—perhaps neglecting certain 
tones, certain values, but perhaps also gaining 
thereby other qualities. However, m all art which 
is definitely based on nature, a faithful rendering 
of some aspect of nature is evidently necessary. 
In portraiture, for instance, a good likeness is of 
first importance, and if the artist foils to attain to 
that, lis picture is simply a misuse of material, 
however fine it may be in other respects, The 
sitter was hia material and he has abused him. 

But much modern art is not based on nature, 
We may take as an instance the art of Blake. We 
are sometimes told that Blake suffered from a de- 
fective technical training. Did he? It is im- 
possible to look at a page of Blake's work without 
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feeling the deep emotion which stirs in everyline; is not due to their presence, Holman Hunt, for 
the figures are full of strong, restrained passion, but instance, devoted years to the accumulat n of 
they are not always anatomical. If we were to accurate detail. Yet “The Scapegoat ” or “ The 


take one of Blake's drawings, and, tracing carefully 
over it, were to correct the anatomy and reduce the 
proportions to a more exact accord with nature, we 
nes produce a more scientifically correct result, 
but we should assuredly lose all that makes it 
artistically valuable, Blake's technique was not 
defective, his drawing was not ignorant; itis indeed 
far wiser than most of us can ever attainto, Far 
from being kept back by ignorance, he was driven 
forward by artistic perception, and. judged by this 
standard, we must marvel at the accuracy of his 
drawing. It was an almost perfect instrument. 

I have taken two artists of very different charac- 
ter, so different that the distinction is easily marked 
and appreciated, but some such judgment of motive 
phase bee applied to every artist, Some hive, as it 
were, on the borderland. Their art, founded on 
human emotion, still shows an appreciation of 
natural form and quality, Such men as Watts or 
Burne-Jones were not in chief students of nature, 
they were students of humanity and, though they 
often show much Byptecalion of natural form, 
their real claim is of a different nature. If we 
seek atmosphere in Burne-Jones’s work we shall be 
disappointed, atmosphere did not enter into Burne- 
Jones's vision. If we seck tenderness and love, 
harmony and colour, we shall get our reward.. 

Nor is there any real difficulty in thus learning to 
appreciate styles of widely different character, in- 
deed some such effort is necessary if we would gain 
the greatest pleasure and benefit from life. All art 
must be approached in the right spirit. We must 
not approach poetry by way of grammar or archi- 
tecture through archeology, We must not ap- 

roach Blake through nature, or Whistler through 
human life, 

We often hear a picture, particularly an his- 
torical picture, praised on account of its acourac 
of detail, its verisimilitude, and the care with which 
every costume has been studied from museums, 
every face made to recall conter porary portraits. 
Now is this art? It is, indeed, art of a peculiarly 
modern type, for it is art flooded and submerged by 
intellect. In this it truly representa our present 
age. In fact, it is not art at all. It may be 
science, though even here, as the painter never saw 
the occurrence, it is bound to be inaccurate, and 
therefore only bad science, Such works de nd 
for their value on the human emotion felt an ex- 

rested, and where such emotion is present acourate 
detail may. £0 and not be missed. The mediwval 
artist boldly depicted monks and bishops as 
spectators of the Crucifixion; his work is often 
reater than that of the modern artist who paints 

is background in Jerusalem, The one painted an 
everlasting truth; the other, too often, merely a 
tortured Verisimilitude, archmological and 
topographical accuracy are not necessary to art, 
They may be present in great art, but its greatness 


Flight into Egypt" are great pictures almost in 
nia of the Basten backeronaiens the one and the 
accurate costuming of the other, Holman Hunt 
however considered that accurate detail wad 
hecessary to clothe his ideal, and whether we find 
pleasure in such detail or not, whether, indeed, we 
consider his detail alwaya accurate, for he saw 
things with a peculiar vision, we need not let this 
bind us bo the pasate qualities of his work, _ 

Thave already spoken of architecture, and of the 
value or otherwise of “ correctness ” in buildings 
Similarly let us think of poetry. There is no art 
more incorrect to the facts of nature as regarded by 
science, Thus Keats in the “ Ode to the Nightin- 
gale”: “ Haply the Queen Moon ison her Throne, 
clustered around by all her starry fays.” As as- 
fronomy this is hopeless, as art it is great, for 
Keats is using nature as she was used by the medis- 
val artist, as material for the expression of liuman 
emotion—the emotion which he felt in a moon- 
light night. In “Hamlet” Polonius, when urging 
Laertes to set sail, says “ the wind sits in the 
ulder of your sail,"’s phrase not to be understood 
of a meteorologist but expressing with wonderful 
force the urgency of Polonius's wishes. Tt is this 
touch of emotion and of imagination which is the 
essence of art. 

What I have tried to express to you docs not 
mean that nature is to be despised, or that accuracy 
is a vice—very far from it, only that accuracy, in 
itself, is not an artistic virtue. It is only so in so 
far as it conveys and is of the artist's vision; 
only that nature is not the sole motive and subject 
of art. It is only one motive, though a great one, 
amongst many, Art is concerned with all human 
life and will be content with nothing short of that, 

This introduces us to the claim of art for urt’s 
sake, a saying which can be interpreted in various 
ways, for it is evident that the ward “ art’ is used 
in two different meanings in the one sentence. If 
it means that art should be exercised from tho 
desire for external expression of a deeply felt 
emotion, not for the gake of notoriety or gain, 








nothing could be more true. _ however, it is 
taken to mean picture-painting for the sake of the 


observation of nature and confined to motives 
directly inspired by nature. Such a claim is im- 
possible. It is too narrow, for it excludes from art 
all architecture, all poetry, all drama, most medim- 
val and classic art of any kind. It ix not directly 
fatal to the artist, for great art may be created 
even ln the narrowest of schools, It is absolutely 
fatal to the critic, He must understand and aym- 
pathise with varied styles and motives, 
Another point which we may short] consider ig 
the so-called “ limitation ” or art. We are told 
that our materials have limitations which we must 
not go beyond, that certain motives are suited to 
architecture, others to painting, others to sculp- 
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ture, and that these limitations must not be over- 
passed. This may have some truth in it, but it 
18 looking at art upside down. We have seen that 
a work of art consists essentially of an inward 
vision formed in the mind of the artist and formed 
in the materials of his craft, Can these very 
materials then act as limitations ? Surely not, 
rather are they opportunities. When the architect 
conceives a building, his stones, his wood, his 
knowledge of technique rise together in his mind, 
moulded to the expression of his emotions. Were 
it not for the stone and the wood, were it not 
for his knowledge of how these can be used, he 
would be unable to form his vision at all and his 
art would not exist. How could the fae write 
without words? There are, indeed, no limitations 
tourt save the limitations of the artist's mind; the 
materials, the technique and the form are all mstru- 
ments to be used by him to the utmost of his 
capacity, and his instruments are his opportunity, 
not his limitations. The artist’s conception of a 
statue is not limited by the fact that the statue is 
to be of bronze. The architect's conception of a 
paleo is not limited by the fact that it is to be 
muilt of stone. Tt ts created by these vars 
Did the sculptor not know the uses of bronze or the 
architect thase of stone, they could not even begin 
to design a work of soul “abe or of architecture. 
Yet, as ordinarily used, there is some truth in the 
saying. lf the design is conceived, as it always 
should be, in its material, there can be no question 
of limitations. The case is different when a design 
is conceived in some other material, If, for in- 
stance, a building were conceived as a picture or as 
4 prominent object in some landscape, if, in fact, it 
were conceived as-a painter would ‘naturally con- 
ceive it, the building would probably be impossible 
to construct and unsatisfactory if erected. Simi- 
larly the architect usually cannot visualise his 
buildings in water-colour; his attempts to do so 
may be seen yearly on the walls of the Royal 
Academies, and, may I say it, they are not art. 
They are an attempt to realise in one material o 
design which was formed in another. These are 
extreme cases, What has given rise to the theory 
of the limitations of material seems to be lesser 
case of the same kind, ‘The artist eometimes does 
not seem to form his vision sufficiently clearly, his 
mind, accustomed to plaster, visualises in, plaster 
what will be exceuted in wood; and the result, of 
course, is plaster. It may be made of wood, but 
emotionally and artistically it is plaster. We can 
all find many such examples, buildmes which are 
drawings or statues which are made of clay, 
though clothed in a suit of marble. They bear 
witness not to the limitations of art, but to the 
limitations of the artist's power. | 
_ Akin to this is the distinction between decora- 
tive art and other art—preaumably undecorative. 
All art is one, its object is the transmission of an 
emotional image and thereby of the feelings which 
created that image. Poeey and music convey 


that image through the ear, for even when we 
read poctry we hear ourselves speak it. Archi- 


tecture, sculpture and painting convey it’ 


throngh the eye. Such a classification is genuine, 
hut how can we separate those arts whose appeal 
is made through the eye, save by the materials 
which they use? Painting, architecture, and 
sculpture are separate, because they form them- 
selves in different materials. 

Yet painting, in special, is divided into decara- 
tive pamting and, again I hesitate, undecorative 
painting? Decorative painting, I gather, is 
marked by an absence of light and shade, a fre- 
quent sehiiahe of drawing, and is, in general, an 
inferior article, Yet the paintings of Michael 
Angelo in the Sistine Chapel or the frescoes of Fra 
ea in San Mareo are amongst the finest works 
of human genius which the world has seen. The 
whole of the early Italian School was decorative. 
The sculptures of the Parthenon were designed as 
decoration and can only be understood as such. 
Indeed, the only art which is not decorative ia ims 
tellectnual art, and that is not art atall. The dis- 
tinction is impossible; even pictorial art dors not 

ain by being surrounded by a gold frame and by 
iaving no connection with its surroundings. The 
artist's a a ate as great on a church wall 
as in a studio, indeed they may be greater, and no 
art suffers by its opportunities, even if we disguise 
them as limitations. 

Both in the creation and in the appreciation of 
all art the first essential is a clear internal vision. 
This isthe true work of art; the appreciation of it 
is true criticism. This includes material, all 
technique, for technique beyond the vision is mere 
juggling. To attain this we must study and 


understand not merely our own art but all art; we 
must not confine ourselves to the mere accumula- 
tion of materia), the learning of tricks of draughta- 
manship, or the collection of archeological and 
scientific facts: we must train and develop our 
emotions. Material, technique, and knowledge are 
necessary; without them we shall have nothing 
wherewith to form our works of art, and the pai 
our knowledge of technique, the fuller will be the 
works which are formed from it. The purpose of 
art is not the exhibition either of manual dex- 
terity or of knowledge, it is the expression of cer- 
tain human emotions and must be judged and 
appreciated by the quality of its feeling. And 
we must remember that the artist Is a man 
sharing in the life and work of other men. His 
work is no mere luxury, it 8 a necessary pa af 
human life. ‘The artist iq not an alien or a hermit. 
He does not stand outside humanity, He is not 
peculiar, He is o man amongst other men, and his 
work has never been better ed than it was 
by the Greek writer: We are here “to make 

ntle the life of the world.” 

The writer destres to acknowledge Ais indebtedness 
fo Signor Benedefto Croce’s ® Avathetiec.” 
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THE GENTLEMAN AND ARCHITECT. 
*¥) OU have probably been used to consider that 
our generation is the first to give a really 
philosophic study to architecture. Other 
and earlier ages, you think, followed consciously 
or unconsciously rules, traditions, or examples, 
but ours alone has looked with wide intelligence on 
me whole rye alee aie activity, ana- 
ng, comparing, tiscerning; ours alone px 
the confident assurance which can say, with all the 
world’s experience behind it: “ Here is beauty and 
here is the way to it.” | 

But you have forgotten the year 1755, and you 
have probably never heard of Air de Cordemoi. In 
1755 from a printer's In Gray's Inn, there dawned 
upon London that Exsay on Architecture in which 
its True Principles are explavied, and invariable 
Rules proposed, jor directing the judgment and jorm- 
ing the taste of the gentleman and the architect. Mr. 
de Cordemnai was not its author, he was the author's 
forerunner, There is in this publication no ex- 

ressed (though much implicit) evidence of its 
French origin. It is m fact a translation (if the 
word translation can be applied to a mere misfit of 
foreign clothing) of a treatise by the “ celebrated 
Pere Laugier.”* The person who decked the 
author's words in a semblance of the Hnulish 
language may himself have been an architect or a 
gehen or both ; but he was joyously deficient 
in knowledge of idiom and nelcaubts was de- 
barred from contact with a dictionary, limitations 
which add infinitely to the pleasures of his 
publication. 

The need for the illumination which the work is 
to afford 1s set forth with simple ostentation, We 
have not as yet any work which establishes in a solid 
manner the principles of Architecture, which mani- 
jests the true spirit of it, or which proposes rules 
proper to direct the talent and fiz the taste . . . it is 


nol mifficient to know how to work only, we ought to 
learn how to think, . . Architecture Abs (of all the 


res has hitherto been abandoned to the caprice of 
Architects, which have given.uws precepla of if without 
discernment, The ancients, it seems, including 
Vitruving, all fall short of our expectations, and all 
the moderns except Mr. de Cordemoi only comment 
wpon Vitruvius and folloe him in all his wanderings 
with confidence, I say Mr, de Cordemoi excepted : 
this author more profound than the greatral part of 
rae hath discovered the truth which was hid to 
fhe. 

T was ashamed of my ignorance, and still more 
ashamed to show it. But heavily disguised as a 


candidate for the Intermediate Examination | 


P * There is in my copy no indication whatever of th 
Ofiginal author's name; bet a manuseript pote in the 
Institute copy gives the information, and adds that the 
writer, while concealing his name in the first French 
edition, placed ar ihe Saloni 7 ol the second, which 
synchronised wi © London jesue of the translat 

Aaah oP. W. e of the nelation 
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ventured to make inquiries at No. 9 Conduit Street 
on Mr. de Cordemoi and his works. Somewhat 
to my relief I drew blank. 

The author, it seems, could not get even from 
Mr. de Cordemoi all that he required, but not dis- 
couraged he fathomed the ab ;, until, as he 
believed, he discovered the bottom. He interrogated 
his soul, and all at once, he says, it has given to my 
eyes a great light. . a 

S80 much for preface—now for the “ bottom” 
When we ¢poak ofthe artof building, of the onli 
| enwe speak of the art of building, of the const 
heaps of troublesome rubbish, of heaps of shapeless 
materials, dangerous seals, a frightful game of 
machines, a amultitude labourers : this ts 
all that presents itself to the imagination of the 
vulgar—but all this, of course, is, as our author says, 
the mere rind; we have got to concern ourselves 
with deeper and higher mysteries, 

We accordingly glance at history and are not 
long in discovering that after the Greeks, to whom 
Architecture owes all that is perfect in if, and certam 
experiments of the Romans which served to show 
the whole universe that when perfection is arrived at 
there only remains fo imitate or decay, there followed 
a terrible disaster so veiled in obscurity 0 language 
that we barely recognise in it the erie of the 


Gothic periods. [t was a new system of Architecture 


i 
! re 
wherein unakilful proportions, ornaments ridiculously 
connected and heapel together, presented stones as 
paper work, unformed, ridiculous, and superfluous. 
"his tiodern architecture hath been but too long the 
delight of Evrope. Moat of our greal churches are 
unfortunately destined to preserve the traces of it to 
the remotest posterity, But better days, as we Lsdvs 
followed ; the Renaissance dawned, though not so 
named hy the writer. We have had, he says, ovr 
Michael Angelos, our Bramanti, and our Vigniolis 
(sic). They and others like them abandoned the 
Res necre? cence of the sore and Arabians, and 
substituted in their room manly and elegant appear- 
ancea of the Dorie, Tonic, gat aro 
_We seem to be getting on somewhat incon- 
sistently, for if after Greece there was nothing left 
but imitation or decay it is difficult to account for 
the writer's bliss in the Vigniolis; hut his only mis- 
giving at this point is lest he should be despised as 
amere amateur. Don't say, he cries, that not heing 
af ther profession T cannot speak of it with sufficies 
owledge. Jt ts assuredly the most vain 0 diffi- 
culties. We daily judge of tragedies without having 
beh con gions ee 
oo We have an appeal to the primitive house. 
sort of analysis af pciola srood oabiercceehe 
column, the beam, the rafter. It is a dull chapter 
unrelieved by the sallies of the tranalator save 
where he conveys the information that there is 
remaming in France @ very fine monument of the 
Fraga Ww what they call at Nismes the syuare 
This pretty compliment on the part of the men 
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of Nimes ia no doubt intended to reciprocate our 
politeness in calling it the “‘ maison carrée.” 

The author's method of holding up the pure 
theory of beauty is, throughout his book, to take 
the main features of Classic architecture one by 
one and expose to opprobrium the practices whic 
he considera to be faulta. He starta with columns, 
which he truly observes should be upright and 
round, Jts diminution (which for a variety the 
translator calls dimunition,a word which I have 
hitherto only heard in the mouths of light-and-air 
experts) should, he saya, be from the bottom to the 
fop, and the column should bear directly on the 


The first defect is when instead of detaching the 
columne they hold them engaged to the wall. This is 


a nasty rap for the men of Nimes and the engaged 
columns of their square house, but the author does 
not notice the inconsistency except by admitting 
that the shameful necessity of attached columns 
should only be employed discreetly and im an 
impossibility of doing better. The second defect 1s 
in place of round Pi lars to enploy pare pilasters. 
At pilasters he fairly seethes with indignation : 
the pilaster is a thing I cannot hear with. This 
aversion was born with me ees little baby !}— 
and the reason he gives is delightful. There is in 
them lively and commodions stops that obstruct the 
view ; their surfaces without the roundings give 
a flat air to the whole order . . . we ought to ‘ook 
upon them asa low innovation. Other strictures 
on column design follow, including an unmerited 
attack on flutings which is hardly consonant with 
the reverend writer's admiration of all things 
Greek. Even rustic columns are, he thinks, less 
vicious than the fluted. A good many modern 
critics will agree with his attack on the former. 
The rustic columns are but @ capricious mmaginanoan. 
It ie not an entire column that one sees; they are 
different cut pieces of columns heaped one wpon 
another in an unequal model. Of twisted columns 
he has yet harder words to say: they are in truth 
in avehitecture what in Auman bodies ts called @ leg 
broken in wrestling. Do not let us run ilo the 
counterfeit brillant, i only proves the want of genius. 

Pedestals are an abomination to him. He attri- 
butes their use to parsimony. They would have 
columna there: it would have cost too much to have 
them of a model qreat enough to make them hear im- 
mediately wpon the pavement, from thence arose the 
mush pedestals. 


Entablaturea next come under scrutiny; he 


falls foul of the Roman arcade motive, thinking | 


that it provides an unworthy support to the archi- 
trave which should be self-supporting, and he goes 
on to attack the entablature which “ breaks | 
round the ‘column or pilaster. A deep-seated 
objection to the Whitehall front of the Treasury 
buildings places me in complete sympathy with the 
author on this point. | 

Pediments he would confine altogether to the 
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legitimate terminations of main roofs, Other 
applications of these features he humorously 
describes as preposterous impediments! He allows 
them as covering the portal of a church, but is down 
on curved pediments as being against naturv. 
Broken pediments are, as you would expect, 
detestable . . . of all frenzies the mort consummate, 

Orders one above the other he allows as being 
a license that is authorised by necessity, but to the 
lower orders he denies all that carries in 1t the 
representation or idea of a roof. J do pretend that 
we should retrench of the infertor order all paris of 
the entablature that is called frise and cornish, in 
fact, nothing is allowed to the lower orders but the 
mere eye ‘ | ; 

He forbids altogether the carrying of a great 
order through Hae al more Teak and henctio 
patience with attics. Nothing is more unformed and 
more defective than this attic. | 

It is to the translator that we owe the special 
horrors of the following phenomenon : I was showed 
one day a lobby, fixed wpon three arches, supported in 
the air in the form of a tail-piece. They told me, 
See here, what a bold piece ig this. 

At last our purist’s objection to anything but 
mere column and beam design breaks down. He 
admits that an edifice of detached columns which 
bear an entablature ig not habitable, The necesaitiy 
of preserving onesel/ from the injuries of the air, and 
many other motives still more interesting (including, 
I suppose, decency) oblige us to All up the spaces 
between the columns. This sanction of walls leads 
him on to doors and windows, for which he re- 
commends square as opposed to semicircular heads, 
Such heads produce spandrila—not that he calls 
them spandrils, having instead recourse to a cir- 
cumlocution which occupies half a page. But of 
these spandrila, he says that These sort of wregular 
spaces... oblige you to place therem low orna- 
wents jor which one can give no other reason than 
that they have been placed there to cover a defect, 

Hitherto, I quote again, 7 hace run through alf 
the necessary parts of architecture and I have wot 
met a nich in my road. What then in effect ts a 
nich? . .. T cannot believe that good sense can be 
pleased with looking on a statue placed in a window 
ewt as a hollow tower. My antipathy to wiches 18 
invincible, and (ll they have shown me the prinotple 
and necessity of it I shall lay violent hands upon all 
those who shall present them. 

I have now offered enough samples from this 
work of “ mystery, imagmation and humour ” to 
cause a moderate run on the Institute copy, but I 
cannot put down my pen without assuring my 
readers that there is in store for them another 
blow to our modern self-sufficiency. 

Town-planning at least is « modern movement, 
Not a bit of it. Dear old Cordemoi, to be sure, 
does not appear to have dealt in it, but the Rev, 
Father has.a whole chapter upon the subject and 
upon the embellishment of gardens, 
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Reading beneath the veil of the translator's 
inventions I gather that Pére Langier has a good 
deal of sense in his views of urban propriety. 

You will laugh, no doubt, over his aspirations 
for a great ae ponted info many streets aa a 

we-fool, and there is amusement to be found in 
See coatiplaiat against the field-gates that at this 
day make the gates of Paris . . . the first object that 
presents ttsel/ to the entering traveller are some bad 
pallisadoes raised, some ill, some well, unon cross 
pieces of wood, rowling wpon two old jinges and 
flanked with Gro or three heaps of dung. But below 
the mask of garbled English there is a genuine 
enthusiasm for the grand style in street schemes, 
and there are some really excellent rules laid down 
as to oe proper selstiuns of sennitoenaey <s in- 
dividuality in the designing of long groups of street 
houses, Gas of the good Abb: See have 
in his own Paris come true. 

And so farewell, strange little book: farewell 
reverend and ambitious author; farewell nameless, 
shameless translator, and thank you kindly for the 
abounding, zealous inefficiency which decorates 
the very index with such cheery jewels as Chapel 
Holy, vicious cartridges, and Corps of Lodgings. 

Pau WatEnnovse [F.]. 





SOME IMPORTANT CASES UNDER THE 
LONDON BUILDING ACTS. 


HE recent successful attempt of the Practice 
Committee, by means of the series of Papers 
on “ The Newer Responsibilities of Archi- 

tects," to emphasise the importance of several 
recent legal decisions, and incidentally to ecurdle 
the blood of timid members of the profession, has 
incurred the criticiem that there are no newer 
responsibilities. All that is reauired, jt ia said, is 
for architects to know the various branches of 
their work which come within the scope of the 
term “professional practice,” and to exercise 
rearonable care in regard thereto. Probably the 
critics are technically night, but if architects have 
no newer responsibilities, it will be admitted by 
everyone that, by reason of the increased com. 
plexity of their work, their responsibilities are 
much greater than they were a generation ago. 

While there is at present no recognised text- 

book dealing with the subject of professional 
practice as a whole, there is no lack of authoritative 
works dealing with the principal sub-divisions of 
this subject, such as the law of contracts, the 
building law, and the law and eh In regard 
to easements of light and air &c. The averace 
practitioner, however, can hardly be expected 
to study each one of these several branches of his 
work to such an extent as to be thoroughly familiar 
with the case law. And yet it ia impossible for 
him to have a proper acquaintance with several 
important branches of professional practice with- 
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out a knowledge of some of the most important 





cases decided by the Courts. This is particularly 
so in the case of the special requirements governin 
the erection of buil in London. It is there- 


fore thought that some service may be done by 
inviting attention in the columns of the Journal 
to a few of the most im 
been decided under the London 
Everyone who practises in | is bound to. 
have regard to the Hahei of Part VIII. of the 
London Building Act, 1894, in regard to party 
structures. But it is not sufficient to knoy 
merely the statute law in regard to the subject. 
There are one or two important cases, a knowledge 
of which is essential to a proper understanding of 


the requirements. , 

Few buildings are erected in the central districts 
of London in regard to which party structure. 
notices have not to be served. On the average 
building site there are usually at least two party 
structures in respect of which notices muat be 
served. It was for many yéara an «uncertain 
question whether, in the common case of a party 
structure forming part of a building subject to 
several leasehold or other interests, it was necessary 
for the building owner to serve a notice on the 
several owners, or only on the owner in | ion, 
belies last five or six Sing however, ee has 

cen & Case poverning this question. The ease, 
Which may be considered to be more far raaohiiag 
in its effect than any other case decided under the 
London Building Acts, is that of Crosiy v. Alham. 
bra Co. [Law Reports (1907) 1 Ch, 295]. ‘The 
circumstances in this case were as follows :—The 
plaintiffs Crozby were the lessees for a term of over 
ninety years of a building adjoining the Alhambra 
Theatre, which building for the whole of its extent 
on the side next the Alhambra was in the ofcupa- 
tion of the London Connty Council under a twenty- 











one years’ lease, On the Alhambra Co. desirin to 
execute certam works to the party structare’ he: 


(ween the two premises, a party strocture nati 
was served on the London County Council, ra 
no such notice was gerved on the plaintide They 
Were In consequence unaware of the intention to 
execite the works until such were actually in pe 
gress, when they forthwith applied for and obtained 
an injunction pending the hearing of the case. 

_ It was contended on behalf of the Alhambra Co, 
that the Act was complied with if a notice was 
served on the owner in possession, It was argued 
os hese that it was necessary for a notice 
to he served on every person coming within the 
definition of owner, his definition Bales. 
Section 5 (29) of the London Building Act, 1894, is 
as follows —* The expression ‘owner’ shal! a ply 
to every Person in possession or receipt either of the 
whole or of any part of the rents or profits of any 
land or tenement or in the occupation of any land or 
tenement otherwise than as a tenant from year to 
year or for any less term or as a tenant ai will?” 
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The Court decided in favour of the plaintifis. Afr. 
Justice Neville stated in hia judgment that all 
persons coming within the foregoing definition of 
owner must be served, with the exception that, 
where some interest in premises is held by several 
persons as tenants in common or joint tenants, 
service on one of such tenants will probably be 
sufficient, 

It follows from this case that the architect 
acting for the building owner should most certainly 
advise his client that, if a party wall is affected by 
any proposed work, or if it is intended to build 
within ten feet of, and at a lower level than, an 
atjoining building, it is necessary to serve notices 
on every person having an interest in the adjoining 
buililing other than that of a tenant from year to 
year, or of a tenant at will. Of course the service 
of several notices is likely to involve the building 
owner in gome little expen: notice usually 
results in an award, and there is hardly an award 
made which does not contain a clause providing for 
the payment by the building owner of the fees of 
the adjoining owner's surveyor. But, in the face of 
this case of Crosby v. Alhambra Co., an architect 
will be most unwise if he omits to inform his 
client of the obligation imposed by statute of 
serving notices on all adjomimg owners. Tt is 
admitted that it hitherto has not been the general 
practice to serve party structure notices in this 
comparatively broadeast manner. Many people 
still place reliance on the service of a single notice 
addressed to “the owner” on the premises, But 
this comparatively recent case clearly shows that, 
if there is more than one interest in the property 
concerned, 2 n who persists in such a policy 
incurs the serious risk of his work being stopped 
by an injunction obtained by an adjoining owner 
who has failed to receive his statutory notice. 

Another important case under Part VIII. of the 
London Building Act, 1894, concerns the question 
of compensation. A close study of pach i of the 
Act show that in the majority of cases the 
liability of a building owner who, m executing 
works to a party structure, has affected the pre- 
mises of an adjoining owner, is limited to making 
pood all damage. 'n the case of Adams v. Maryle- 
hone Borough Council [Law Reports (1207) 2 K.B. 
£29] where a party wall had been raised under 
section 88 of the Act, it was held by the Court of 
Appeal that the surveyors responsible for the 
award in this case had acted rightly in refusing to 
give compensation for loss of trade, as there was 
no provision for compensation mM the section. 
The Lords Justices, however, made it clear that 
when works are carried out under certain pro- 
visions of the Act, compensation can be awarded 
for, among other things, loss of trade, These pro- 
visions are section 87, sub-section 6; section 93, 
sub-section 3; and section 95, sub-section 2 (b); m 
each of which cases it will be noted that provision 
for compensation is specifically made. Tt will 


also appear from this case that the amount of the 
compensation can be assessed by the surveyors. 
Consequently, where the work executed comes 
within the scope of either of the three foregoing 
provisions, the surveyor to the adjoining owner 
should obtain the insertion of a clause in the award 
providing for the payment of com tion In 
pespecey the work executed under such provisions, 
and also providing that the amount of the compen- 
sation is to be determined by the surveyors, 

There is in regard to party walls a further point 
of very considerable importance both under 
Part VI. and other provisions of the London 
Building Act, 1894. Is a wall which is 4 party 
wall for the lower portion of ita height, o party 
wall throughout the whole of its height, or is it an 
external wall above the level at which it ceases to 
separate two buildings ? There are two important 
and Navy Averiliary Co. [Law Beporta (1896) 
2 Q.B. 271] it waa by the High Court that 
in the ease of a “ party wall” separating two 
divisions of « building of the warehouse class, 
one of which divisions was of a greater height 
than the other, the wall ceased to be o party wall 
above a height of three feet from the roof of the 
lower division. The inclusion of this height of 
three feet in the portion considered as a party wall 
was of course die to the fact that the building was 
subject to the provision requiring the carrymg up 
of the party wall to a height of three feet above the 

sof. In the quite recent case of London, Gloucester- 
shire and North Hants Dairy Co. v. Morley and 
Lanceley [Law Reports (1911) 2 K.B. 257] 1t was 
held by the High Court that a wall which separated 
two buildings of unequal height, and had by user 
become @ party wall in its lower portion, ceased 
to be & party wall in its upper portion where it did 
not separate the two buildings, or come within the 
scope of the provision as to the carrying up of 
party walls above the roof. 

These two cases afford food for reflection, and 
taken together, cannot but have considerable 
influence on the administration of the Building 
Acts, and on the general building practice in 
London. But it should be noted that neither of 
these two decisions specifically covers the most 
common case of all—a wall which is a party wall 
by reason of the fact that it stands “ to a greater 
extent than the projection of the footings on lands 

nt owners.” 





Although there have been numerous cases 
decided in regard to questions of the general line 
of buildings in London streets, there is no case of 
such a nature that it waritnts special mention 
in this article. The law on this question has not, 
in broad principle, been affected by any decision. 
Speaking in general terms, it is not permissible 
except with the consent of the County Council, 
or except when dealing with the exact site of a 
previously existing lawful building, to erect o 
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huildmg in advance of the age line of buildings. 
The line is determined by the Superintending 
Architect, but there is the nght of appeal to the 
Tribunal of Appeal against his decision. Cases 
involving most important questions haye ad- 
- mittedly been decided, but they only concern the 
architect indirectly, as cases which the Super- 
intending Architect and Tribunal of Appeal must 
take into consideration when determining the 
eeneral line. 

As regards, however, the provisions of section 13 
of the 1844 Act, which control the erection of 
buildings within the prescribed distance, there is an 
important case with which every member of the 
profession in London should be acquainted. The 
ease is that of London County Cowneil v. Patman 
and Fotheringham (67 Justice of the Peace, 285) 
which was decided in 1005. Jt was held in this 
ease that, in the re-erection of buildings within 
the prescribed distance, the ple of the old build- 
ings required to be certified by the District 
Surveyor was a plan mailer Seat the ground area 
of the site and building. The importance of this 
decision lies in the fact that, as the certified plan 
which governs the erection of the new buildin 
has been hel to bea ground plan only, the height 
of the new buildings is not limited by the height 
of the old buildings but issubject only to the general 
provisions of the Act. This case should be diatin- 
guished from that of Paynter v. Watson [Law 
Reports (1898) 2 Q.B. 31] decided under section 43 
of the 1834 Act, where it was held that the plang 
required under such section, which is one of those 
dealing with open space about buildings, must 
he plans and sections showing the whole extent of 
the building. cg Mie aah 

Throughout the first portion of the 1894 Bnuild- 
ing Act there are several sections which contain 
special requirements in regard to “ dwelling houses 
to be inhabited or adapted to be inhabited by 
persons of the working class.” It is important, 
therefore, to know what is meant by the term 
“working class.” Much may be learnt on this 
point from a study of two important cases, L.0.0, 
v. Dawes (77 Law Times Reporta, 699) and Cre vy, 
Davis (89 Law Times Reports, 407; and 91 Law 
Times Reporta, 88). It will be seen from these 
cases that the term working class ia not to be con- 
sidered as applymg indiscriminately to persons 
earning their living by manual labour, hat as used 
in the Building Act, applies only to persons who, 
in the words of Mr. Justice Channel! in the first of 
these two cases, “ ordinarily live in such a state 
and condition of life that overcrowding is likely 
to take place.” 

The number and size of the advertisement signs 
in London streets cea eae on the increase, 
and if is not infrequently anid that the Council are 
to blame for allowing eo many signa to be erected. 
Few persons apparently are aware how very slight 
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is the jurisdiction of the County Council in regard 
fo such structures. There are quite o sae of 
deciled cases bearing on this subject. In Coburg 
Hotel v0.0. (81 Law Times Reporta, 450) it was 
held that an iron shelter projecting from a building, 
and fixed to the building in such a way as to become 
part of it, could not be erected without the consent 
of the County Council, The structure in this case 
was, of course, of a much more substantial char- 
acter than an ordinary sign, and there is no question 
as to the effectiveness of the Council's control in 
rd to structures of this kind, But as recards 
ny signs fixed to a building in such a way as 
not to form part of it, but to be in the nature of 
exctescences, it would appear that the Council 





have no power in regard to such structures under 
sections 22 and 73 of the 1894 Act. The Council 
have unsuccessfully contested three successive 


eases are Hull vy. L.C.C, [Law Reporta (1901) 
1 K.B. 590), £.6.C, v. Muminated Advertisements 
Co. [Law Reports (194) 2 K.B. 886], and £.0.0, vy. 
Schoetik [Law Reports (1905) 2 K.B. 695). The 
only way in which ordi small signs can appar- 
ently be dealt with under the onan law is by 
means of by-laws made by the Council under 
section 164 of the 1894 Act, and administered by 
the several Borough Councils and the West- 
minster City Council, But no such by-lawa have 
been made. For an understanding of what degree 
of fixity, 4c. will render a structure a part of a 
building. reference must be made to the actual law 
reports of the foregoing cases, It will be helpful 
in this connection to read also the reports of 
L.0.C. v. Hancock and James [Law Reports (1907) 
2 K.B. 45) and Rex y, Denman and Leo. (96 Law 
Times Reports, fi72), in the latter of which two 
eases the High Court upheld the decision of a 
magistrate who had made an order for the removal 
of a page adivertisenient structure. 

_ All this is probably very dull reading. It is 
impossible to treat a subject of this kind in an 
interesting manner, Algo no claim is made for 
any originality. All the cases mentioned have 
of course been referred to elsewhere: many of 
them ore reported in that excellent publication 
of Messrs. Arthur Crow and A. F. Jenkin—the 
Architects’ Law Reports. But although most 
persons practising im London will accept the pro- 
position that at least the existence of these cases 
should be within their knowledge, they will hare] 
devote their leisure moments to wading through 
the ordinary law reports, It is hoped, therefore. 
that o selection of the moat important reports thua 
presented im tabloid form, and skilfn ly inter- 
mixed—this is a hint to the Editor—with other 
more Interesting material, may receive a little 
attention from the London readera of the J OURNAL. 

Horace Cunrrr [4.1], 


————=_ 
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M. HEBRARD'S RESTORATION OF THE 
PALACE OF DIOCLETIAN. 
Spelato. Le Polois de Diveletlen. Helegds et Hestoura- 
tions por Ernest Hebrard. Terte par Jacques #eiller. 

Preface par Charles Diehl et Appendice par Gustave 

Ueto Fo. Paris 112 LCh. ‘ Massin, 51 rie des 

cones, Paris.) 

A copy of this work has just heen presented to 
the Library of the Institute by M. Ernest Hebrard. 
M. Hébrard carried off the (srand Prix de Rome 
in 1M}, and selected for his final “ Envoi” the 
Palace of Diocletian at Spalato. The drawings 
illustrating the volume were exhibited in 1910, 
when the “ Médaille d"honneur ” of the Salon was 
accorded to their author. They formed also, last 
year, one of the most important contributions to 
the Exhibition in Rome during the International 
Congress, und were accompanied by a large model, 
of which photographs are given in the volume. 

With the exception ofa folio volume by an Austrian 
architect, Prof. G. Niemann, published two years 
ago, this work of M. Hébrard’s is the first complete 
survey of the Palace since Robert Adam brought 
out his well-known work in 1764, In order to as- 
sist him in his task, Adam secured the services of a 
French architect, Clémaseau, Grand Prix of 1746, 
and of two draughtsmen ; but for various causes 
he was only able to spend five weeks in Spalato. 
On the other hand, M. Hébrard paid no fewer than 
seven visita between 1908 and 1910,in some cases of 
two months each, so that he was able to pursue his 
investigations much farther than Adam. Some 
idea of the magnitude of his task may be Judged 
from the plan given by Hébrard of the “ Etat 
actuel,”” Plate LLL, from which it will be seen that, 
with the exception of the entrance vestibule, the 
outer wall of the greater part of the crypto-porticus 
and a fragment at the south-west corner of the 
Palace of what are supposed to have been the 
baths, nothing remained above ground of the re- 
aidential portion of the Palace. Fortunately it 
happened that the whole of the basement story of 
the original Palace had been vaulted, and the 
greater part of the walls carrying these vaults and 
the yanks themselves still remained in situ. The 
difficulties which had to be encountered in order 
to get access to and measure them were very great : 
in one or two cases the basement had been utilised 
as cellars for the shops or houses above, but in 
the greaternumber portions were fillod with bones, 
having been used as ossuaries ; others had become 
drains, and in many cases the basement was filled 
with rubbish of every kind, rising sometimes up 
to the vault. Robert. Adam in the five weeks 
he spent there was quite anable to pursue these 
investigations,” and, with the exception of a small 








* In proal of this then ia an interesting drawing on 
page 17 of M. Hébrard’s work, by Clirissean, who accom- 


portion of the basement at the north-west end of 
the Puluce; all his measurements were confined to 
the walls and other buildings of whole structure 
still existing above ground. His conjectural re- 
storation of the Palace proper, therefore, is purely 
iméginary, and when compared with M. Hébrard’s 
it will be seen that the great halls and reception 
rooms are not in accordance with the walls in the 
basement as set forth in M. Heébrard’s measure- 
ments, 

The first chapter introducing the subject, the 
text of which is written by M. Zeidler, refers to all 
the authors who have written accounts of Spalato 
from the earliest times to the present day, the 


most important being that of Robert Adam, from - 


whose work some reproductions are made in the 
text. | 
Chapters I]. and UL. deal with the walls, the 
entrance gates, and the whole of the northern half 
ofthe town. The illustrations do not differ materi- 
ally from Adam’s work, except that in the century 
and a half which has passed since his visit some of 
the architectural features have disappeared ; in the 
Golden Gateway, for instance, the shafts carrying 
the decorative arcade above the doorway are miss- 
ing. In the account, however, of the gateways 
n description is given, with illustrations, of the 
changes made m them in later times about which 
little is said in Adam’s work. In the main street 





street between the two other gates (east and west) 
M. Hébrard introduces columns instead of piers, 
which correspond better with the usual colonnaded 
streets of Roman architecture. With the exception 
of one or two piers or fragments of wall nothing 
remains of the blocks on either aide of this street ; 
in one of these M. Hébrard puta the quarters of the 
Sal on Guard, andintheotherthe stables, bakeries, 
and other dependencies. To a certain extent the 
same destruction has taken place in the two courts 
beyond the main cross street, but, fortunately, the 
central street leading to the Palace, the Temple of 
Jupiter inthe west court, and the Mausoleum of 
Dioeletian in the east court are fairly well pre- 
served, so that the conjectural restorations by M. 
Hébrard are virtually the same as those given in 
Adam's work. The temple in the west court used 
to be called the Temple of Esculapius, but is now 
recognised as a Temple of Jupiter, and, having been 
converted intoa baptistery, is, with the exception of 
its portico, in perlect preservation,and M. H¢brard’s 
hotographs of the interior (p. 105) showing the cof- 
! red fecha vault, and of the exterior (p. 107) show- 
ing the segmental vault,are ofgreat value. With the 
panied Adam, in which the baths at the west end ore 
shoun. This is enclosed in an oofline on which la written 
“Partio soulerrsine.”” This is tore exact than Adam's 
drawing, and corresponds better with M. Hiébrard's 
TeSeL Tc hes, 
+ M. Hébrard in the model, and ulso in the magnificent 
bird's-eye view of the whole Paloce (Plate I1.j, shows a tle 


y from the Golden or North Gate to the cross 
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exception of the Pantheon and the Temple of Ceres 
and Proserpine in Rome, this is the only Roman 
vaulted temple of which the vault is preserved ; of 
the Temple of Neptune in Rome only a part of one 
side of the vault remains, and of the Bathe of 
Diana at Nismes part of the vault. In his conjec- 
tural restoration of the roof on the portico of the 
Mausoleum of Diocletian now the Duomo ofSpalato, 
M. Hébrard not so happy. Both M. Hébrard and 
Professor Niemann guid seem to have assumed 
that the whole portico was covered with a pent- 
roof of tiles. The absence of any projecting string- 
course above this roof to throw off the rain stream- 
ing down the walls proves almost to a certainty 
that this pent-roof was no part of the original de- 
sign, and in this respect both Adam and Cassas, 
who show a flat roof with a blocking course or 
cheneau above the cornice, are more correct, In 
the west frontof the mausoleum there was originally 
a portico consisting of two rows of columns, four 
in each row ; this was destroyed when the Great 
Campanile was built in the thirteenth century. 
There isclearevidence of itsexistence, however, and 
in this respect the plans of Adam, Cussas, Hébrard 
and Niemann agree, butits relation to the portico 
round the mausoleum is speculative. On page 78 
M. Hébrard gives a section showing the cornice of 
the central body of this portico (the actual remains 
are shown in Plate XI. of the “ Portedu Mausolée”), 
‘ and above this he conjectures a segmental barrel 
vault, for which there ia no evidence. If he had 
contented himself with u horizontal stone rool, the 
height would not have exceeded that of the block- 
ing course shown in Adam, As it is, he is obliged to 
raise a small attic story to mask the roof as shown 
on page 72. This has led to a complicated arrange- 
ment which will be best understood by referring to 
Plate XU. Tt is true that M. Hébrard has done 
his best to avoid interfering with the semicircular 
window which lighted the interior of the manso- 
leum, and of which there 1s a good drawing 
(Plate XLYIII.) in Cassas.* dt is possible that 
M. Heébrard was misled by the conjectural restora- 
tion of Prof. Niemann, who calmly introduces a 
pediment over the whole portico and blocks u 

the semicireular window, the only source by which 
the interior was lighted. The architect of the 
Palace is not likely to have provided a window 
and then blocked it up with a pediment. This 
pentile roof had already gone in Adam’s time, as 
may be seen from his drawings; the evidence of 
its existence is only known by the sinkings in the 
wall to receive the timbers, and it is quite possible 


roo over the stone vault, but the side elevation on pages 99 
and 107 suggesie that there was no space left for such o 
covering. It muy however have been protected hy sheets of 
lend of copper. 

* Voyage patforesque «ft historique de [Istrie ef de ia 
Dulmate, par (.-F: Cassas & J. Lavallbe. 
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that it only dated from the thirteenth century 
when the Campanile was built. mas 





Coming now tothe Palace proper con taining the 
habitation of the Emperor and his snite, the state 


reception-rooms, dining-rooms, guest-rooms, baths, 
he, whisk covered an area of “out 80,000 square 
feet, it is necessary first to explain that the level of 
the ground on the south side was considerably 
lower than that of the town, 80 that under the 
whole of the Palace Dey there was a basement 
varying from 20 to 23{eet, floor to floor ; part of this 
height was obtamed by a flight of seven steps 
(measuring about 4.6) up to the vestibule, Tt has 
already been pointed out that with thisexception of 
the vestibule, the south wall of the crypto-porticus, 
and a fragment of the bath, nothing remains of the 
Palace above ptound, so that M. Hebrard’s conjec- 
tural restoration of the Palace (Plate VI.) is based on 
the lines of the basement walls below. M. Hébrardm 
his plan of “l'état netuel,” Plate ITL, has indicated 
in black all the walls existing above ground, and In 
outline the walls existing and measured of the base- 
ment story, so that comparing thia plan with the 
restored plan, one is able to judge how closely he 
has adhered to the actual facts as discovered in his 
minute researches. Roughly speaking, he would 
seem to have been able to recover i three- 
quarters of the whole of the basement plan. The 
most complete account of the researches made is 
given by M. Zeiller in Chapter [V., with plansand 
sections by M. Hébrard in the text, so that one ia 

uble to follow to the fullest the results set forth, 
For the conjectural restoration of the principal. 
floor M. Hébrard has had to trust to his intimate 
acquaintance with the architecture of Diocletian's 
time, 18 also with that which preceded it. And in 
this respect he has been able to-avail himeelf of the 
nuipnificent series of restorations of Roman archi- 
tecture by the Grand Prix students, by Blouet on 
the Therm of Caracalla, Deglane on the Palaces 
of the Palatine, and by Paulin on the Thermm of 
Diocletian, to mention only the more remarkable 
of the series. By far the most interesting portion 
of M. Hébrard’s discoveries is to be found in the 
harrow courta by which the basement story and 
that of the floors above were lighted. These courte, 
as will he seen on the restored plan (Plate V1), 
run between the erypto-porticus or long alley on 
the gouth and various offices on the north side, 
As already stated, all the rooms in the basement 
were vaulted, but M. Hébrard noticed that in the 
narrow alleys or passages some of the walls rose 
up to the level of the principal floor, without 
any indication of s vault ; he concluded therefore 
that these wolls were the external walls of courts, 
and this conclusion was confirmed by the existence 
of windows which derive their light from these 
courts. This is virtually « new discovery, for al- 
though in the Thermm of Caracalla and Diocletian 
it has been known that there were internal courts, 
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these were generally nearly square on plan, but 
two of the courts in M. Hébrard’s plan are 106 feet 
long by about 8-10 feet in width only; the 
walls being about 60 feet high from the basement 
to cormce. Such courts would not probably now 
he passed by the London County Council, hut as 
they ran from north to south the sun at its meri- 
dian would at all events once a day penetrate ta 
the bottom, These courts are well shown in the 
section Plate XVI., and the fullest confirmation of 
ther existence is to be found in Prof. Niemann’s 
drawings. The two architects worked indepen- 
dently, Prof. Niemann from 1904-1907 and} M 

Hébrurd from 1906-1910, but they arrived at the 
same results, as may be seen by comparison of their 
plins. A second revelation is to be found in a 
series Of chambers on either side of the tablinum 
or central hall to which the name of “ Ospitali ” 
is given by M. Hebrard. Separated from the 
cellurs under the tablinum by a narrow court on 
either side, he found o series of six rooms or vaulta, 
each with its window and entered from a side 
passage; the rooms above these on two floors, 
twenty-four in number, M. Hébrard considers 
were the guest-rooms. Therooms measured 2) fect 
ty 16 feet, larger than any of the bedrooms in 
Pomperi, and moreover each had its window, which 
was not the case there. In the section Plate XVI. 
1s shown the way in which light was admitted tothe 
lurger hulls over those of lesser height (a system 
known to we by Blouet’s Therme of Caracalla), 
and also from the peristyles. The decoration of the 
walls-and voults shown in this section is of great 
beauty and possibly would have surprised Diocle- 
tian himself, as the Roman artistain the provinces 
were not equal to those who were employed in 
Rome; but it is based on the paintings found in 
Rome and Pompeii, and, for the vaulta and ceilings, 
on those of Hadrian's Villa at Tivoli and numerous 
tombs in Rome. 

So far aa the conjectural restoration is concerned 
M. Hébrard’s drawings speak for themselvea wit)h- 
out any further description; they are all in accord- 
ance with the magnificent series of restorations 
which have emanated from the brilliant researches 
of Grand Prix students, and the recognition of their 
value by the award of the “ Médaille d’honneur ” 
of the Salon of 1910 to M. Hébrand must have given 
him the greatest satisfaction and compensated him 
for the yeors he has devoted to therr delineation 
and the arduous workinvolved in the measurement 
of the various buildings. 

So far M. Hébrard’s drawings and M. Zeiller’s 
description only have been dealt with, but the 
work just ebicweci goes farther than this: the 
Palace of Diocletian at Spalato has always been 
the theme of much speculation asto the source from 
which the characteristic features were derived. 
To the purist it hos always been regarded as 4 
debased example of Roman architecture: but its 
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decadence formed a period of transition to Byzan- 
tine architecture on the one side and Lombard 
architecture on the other, It is natural therefore 
that a profound scholar like M. Zeiller and a skilled 
arches like M. Hébrard should take cogni- 
tance of this; consequently the seventh chapter is 
devoted to “The Palace of Dioeletian in the His- 
tary of Art, the influences to which it was subjected 

and those which it exercised on later styles.” [t has 
long been recognised that in its architectural de- 
tails there are peculiar characteristics which are 
not found in Rome, and this has heen ascribed to 
the natural decadence of a style when developed 

eo far from the architectural centre, The two 
most important deviations from Roman customs, 

are—(4) the arch spanning the central inter- 
columniation of the vestibule of the Palace, and 
(8) the mouldings and decoration of the relieving 
oorway of the Golden Gateway, 
whereas in. Rome, though recognised as a con- 
structional feature, the relieving arch was kept 
flush with the wall. (A) The Marquis de Vogiié's: 
work on Central Syria, published in the ‘sixties, 
showed that in the Roman archway at Damascus 
(Plate 2), the date of which is not known, an arch 

spanned the central intercolumniation, and that 

in the Pretorium of Mousmieh there waa a similar 

feature. Since then other examples have been 

discovered at Atil, where there are two temples 

with arches in the centre of the portico, built by 

Antoninus Pins in 151-a.p,, the date being given in 

an inscription on the base of one of the columna. 

Other examples of smaller dimensions ate found 

in the niches on either side of the entrance door- 

way of the Protorium at Mousmieh and of the 

Basilica at Chagga (Plate 15, de Vogiié). It follows 

therefore that It was an oriental feature dating 

at least a century and a half earlier than the 

example at Spalato, (B) The mouldings and 

decoration of the relieving arch over a doorway 

ate found in a synagogue ascribed to the second 

century at Kefr Birim, twenty-four mileseast of Joan 

Acre in Syria,* Similar mouldings exist round a 

relieving arch of the Medina Gateway at Antioch, 

Ulustrated in the Voyage Pittoresque de la Syrié, 

Phanicie, Palestine et Basse Egypte, par L. F. 
Cassaa, Plate VI., Vol. I. Three other instances 
of the arch spanning an intercolumniation exist 
on the south front of the Palace, and are shown in 
Plate VII. in M. Hébrard’s work. 

_ Other examples of Oriental influence are shown 
in the photograph of the pilaster capital of the 
Temple of Jupiter, Plate XV. and in M. Hébrard’s 
drawings in the text, pages 62, 65,83, and 85, all of 
which suggest the work of Greek artists and are 
quite different in style from the representations in 
Adam's work ; on pages 151-153 are illustrations 


*See fig. 237, Anderson MEME. ol, 
Greece i orson and Spiers’ Architecture of 
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of mason’s marks from vurious parts of 
the Palace, which are Greek character. 
All this evidence has led to the conelu- 
sion put forward by Professor Strygowski 
in Qrient oder, Rome, that Diocletian 
imported workmen from the Palace at 
1 Antioch, which, commenced by Gallien, 

was completed by Thtoeletian, to carry 

‘out at a events the decorative portion — P 
of his Palace at Spalato, thong Loe a ~ “i 
gowski maintains that the plan of the 
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is slightly in error when he states that 
the dome of the Pantheon in Rome was” 
Chedanne, up to the level of the fourth - 
rien uysy-ee i8 ‘the vault was built in) 
horitontal courses; above that, where | 
the diameter was reduced to 80 feet 

centering was probably employed to ‘build 
-. the arches, in which respect it corre-— 
eer acd vem a Er 

: | vapola of the mausoleum. The destruc- 

| tion of the greater part of the Palace 

within the walls hnd led M. Zeiller to add 

a chapter on the history of the Palace 

which is of the greatest interest and 

value, L, 

In conclusion, whilst congratulating 
M. Hébrard on the very fine series of 
drawings he has made Hlustrating the 

‘remains of the Palace, and M. Zeiller on 
his very clear and admirable text, the 
nresentation of the volume which M. 
Hébrard has just made should be of preat 
value to those students who, having been 
fortunate in carrying of the Travelling 
Studentships of the New British School 
at Rome, desire to devote a portion of 
their two years to the serious atudy of 
some one building or group of buildings. 
New discoveries are constantly being 
made, 60 that it is not necessary to 90 
again over the ober which has already 
ea arene : y Grand Hts soudets 

and, a h the period of their student- 
ship is leas than that of ther French con- 
porn they might be reminded that 

Robert Adam, with the assistance of 

Ciérisseau and two draughtsmen, man- 
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* "The drawings in Cassas' Syrie (Plates VIT. 
and X., Vol. L) bear » strong resemblance to 
those of the Palace of Diocletian at Spalato, 

they are of laterd te, the walle there shown 
being, according to Procoptus, af the forti- 
ona built by Justinian im the sixth eantury, 
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aged to make a survey in five weeks at Spalato, 
resulting in the volume he published in 1764, and 
that in the New British School at Rome they will 
not only have the advice of other artists and 
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archwologists, but studios in which they can set 
out the results of all their measurements Instead of 
attempting the work in the bedroom of an hotel as 
hitherto. 

R. Puext Srirens, F.8.A. LF. 
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An Account of Medimval Fi ure-Scolpture in England. With 
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Coxpurr Stuget, Loxpox, W., ath Notenier 1912. 


CHRONICLE. 
The Opening Genera! Meeting: The Drummond 
Stewart Collection of Drawings. 

A. large and representative body of members 
and many distinguished guests assembled at the 
Institute at the First General Meeting of the 
Session to do honour to the President, who was 
taking the Choir that evening for the first time 
since his accession to the Presidential office. 
Among the company on the front benches were 
the KarlfofJPlymouth, P.C. [Hon. A.), Sir Aston 
Webb, C.B.. C.V.0., R.A. [f.], Sir Thomas 
Brock, K.C.B,, R.A. (Hon, A.], Sir Ernest Georg , 
A.R.A. [F.}, Sir Alfred East, AJRA. [ Hon. A.], Bir 
Henry Miers, Principal of the University of 
London; Col. Sir Herbert Jekyll, K.C.M.G. 
Sir Henry Howorth, K.C.LE.. D.CLL., FRB. 
Dr. Unwin, F.R.S. {H.4.), President of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers: the Hon. KE. G, 
Strutt, President of the Surveyors’ Institution ; 
Mr. Lionel Karle, U. B.. UM. Pes Secretary to the 
Ofhce of Works: Mr. L. A. Selby Bigge, 0.B., 
Dermanent: Secretary of the Board of Education’: 
Mr. E. K. Chambers, of the Board of Education ; 
Mr. Ernest Newton, AA. [J], and Mr. Rasil 
Champneys, the Current Vear s Royal Gold 
Medallist. Most of those named had been 
Guests of the Council at dinner that evening, On 
the walls of the Meeting-room were exhibited a 
keries of old Italian and French architectural 
drawings and designs by G, P. Panini, G. G. and 
F. G. Bibiena, Pietro Righini, GM. Oppenord, 
Hubert Robert, Vincenzo Ré, Cornelius Schut, 
J. N. Servandoni, Mauro Tesi, Charles Le Brun, 
Nicolas Poussin, J. C. de La Fosse. Puget, and 
others. These masterly old drawings, wet off to 
advantage in broad white mounts specially pre- 
pared for the occasion, made an exceedingly effec- 
tive display and attracted n good deal of attention. 
Some of them had been brought to the notice of 
members in Mr. Harrison Townsend's Paper read 
last Session [Jovrxan, 27th April 1912), and 
several appear among the illustrations in the 
President's new book, Architectural Drawing and. 
Draughtsmen, The drawings. which number alto- 
gether 119 sheets, came into the Possession of the 








DESIGNS OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS: REGENT STREET QUADRANT og 


Institute over seventy-four years ago, having been 
presented by Sir James Drummond Stewart through 
Sic Charles Barry. A passage from the letter 
which argent the gift was read Sige Presi- 
dent and will be found printed with his remarks 
on the subject at the conclusion of the speeches on 
the vote of thanks, p. 10. The President's 
Address, which acennen nearly three-quarters of 
an hour in delivery, met with the manifest ap- 
proval of the Meeting; there was long-continued 
applanse at the close, and the vote of thanks was 


passed with enthusiasm. 
Reinstatement of Member. 


The Council have reinstated as an Associate 
of the Royal Institute Mr, Joux Enwanp Drixox 
sraix, of 19 Hanover Square, W. 


Designs of Public Buildings ; Regent Street Quadrant. 
In the House of Commons recently, Mr. King 
asked the Prime Minister whether his attention 
had been called to the criticism usually directed 
ta designs accepted and plans adopted for public 
buildings and other undertakings by His Majesty’s 
Office of Works; and whether, in order to give 
public confidence in the work of that depart- 
neh ee to ensure to rie Malaga taste, and 
style in all future public works, he was prepared 
to introduce some Faipthiod of securing the best 
possible advice and general approval, either by 
appointing a tepresentative consultative com- 
muttee or otherwise. The I’rime Minister, in reply, 
said that the First Commissioner was responsible 
for the designs of all public buildings, the erection 
of which devolved upon his department, and: he 
was satisfied that, so far as ordinary buildings were 
concerned, no useful purpose would be served by 
the appointment of a consultative committee such 
as that suggested. The First Commissioner felt 
that he could rely with confidence upon the expen- 
ence of his trained staff. In the case of exceptional 
buildings, such as the War Office and the new 
Public Offices, it had been the practice to seek the 
rier see of architecta of eminence outside the 
department. 
r. Fell asked the representative of the First 
Commissioner of Works if he would state what are 





the questions submitted to the Committee ap- 


pointed to consider .the pro 1 rebuilding of 
tegent Street and the Quadrant; and if it was 
made a condition of the rebuilding that the height 
of buildings to be erected shall not exceed that of 


the present structures, so that. the sunshine and 


light and air of the street shall not be interfered 


with. Mr, Benn said the terms of reference were a4 
follows ;—" To consider the design to be adopted 
for completing the rebuilding of the Quadrant, 
Regent Street, due regard being had to wsthetic 
considerations, commercial requirements, and the 
Interests of the land seviscaus Gt the Crown.” The 
point raised in the last part of the question would 
no doubt be considered by the Committee. 


The Rev. John B. Lock, Fellow and Bursar of 
Gonville and Cams College, Cambridge, to whom 
the Institute is indebted for a valuable Paper from 
the layman’s point of view on the Planning of 
Collegiate Buildings [Jovnwan R.1B_A., 21st May 
1904), had an interesting letter in The Times last 
week describing some experiments in heating and 
ventilation carried out m buildings at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 

Various systems of ventilation have been tried (he 
siys)—plenum systems, vactum aystems, and plenum 
and vacuum combined—with the result that it seems 
clear that a crowded room should not depend on the 
heat of the air-sent into it for ite warmth, but that the 
freah air supplied for breathing should be cooler than 
the sir in the room and that the room itself should be 
warmed by other means, | | | 

Our large examination hall (106 feet long by 51 feet 
wide) seata about 1,000 persons (there is only one small 

llery, which may be left out of acoount). Radiators 
Fas by hot water are placed in the hall near the 
walls at the Hoor level. Fresh air is introduced into 
the hall by an inlet fan through two tows of gratin 

laced all along the two longer aides of the ball at the 
ight of 8 feet or 9 feet above flour-level. In the 
ceiling along the central line are seven large openings 
through which air is drawn out of the hall by an out- 
let fan. ‘The fresh air sent into the hall can be sent 
direct from the outer air, or it can be pasied through 
a heating chamber containing coils of hot-water eee 
Thus freah air of any desired tomperature down to that 
of the outer air can be pumped into the hall, and by 
means of the radiatora in the hall the temperature of 
the hall itself can be maintained at any desired level. 

The tL of two years’ observation soems to have 
eatublished the fact that the cooler the fresh air sent 
in the pleasanter ia the almosphere of the hall, and 
that when the hall is full it is difficult to send in air 
cool enough, even when the outside temperature is as 
low as 40 degrees. Arrangements, however, are boing 
considered by which it will be possible to cool the in- 
coming air by passing it over ice. What happens seema 
to be this : air on the floor of the hall up to the 
height of the necks of the occupants bas littl move- 
ment and remains warm and practically unchanged, 
while the cold air coming in with a steady and almost 
imperceptible flow on both sides of the hall at the 
height of 9 feet spreads itself over the hall, and, being 
relatively heavier than the warmer air in the room, 
slowly falls to the level of the faces of the audience. 
It ia then breathed, and being thereby made warmer, 
and therefore lighter than before, it rises up through 
the heavy incoming air, and in drawn away eascngh 
the outlets in the ceiling. ‘The result is that while the 
bodies of the occupants of the room remain comfort- 
ably warm the air they breathe ia cool and fresh and 
the feeling of oppression so common in rooms warmed 
by hot air is altogether absent. 

The ventilation of the second examination hall has 
recently been rearranged on thoee lines with similar 
results. In this case no provision bas been made for 
warming the incoming air, nor is it now intended to 
mike euch provision, bot if is propomd to put trays 
for the reception of ice in the place of eloctric heaters, 
which ad first it wos thought might be neccesary. 

There ia one other small point, One of our labora- 
tories ia warmed by freah air, which ie heated by being 

assed aver pipes heated by steam; others are simi- 
arly supplied with freah air warmed hy hot-water 
pipes. In the first cose the oppression anid discomfort 


ot) 


is such that some of our professors have stopped up 
the ducts by which the warm air is supplied, preferring 
to work in the cold without the warmed freah air. 
This discomfort is not so noticeable when the air is 
passed over hot-water pipes at a much lower tempera- 
ture than that of steam. In fact, the passing of air 
over hot pipes, especially if the pipes are of the tem- 
perature of steam, seema to render it unpalatable. 

These revulie seem to suggest thal the malin reason 
why the atmosphere of the House of Commons is #0 
relaxing la that the pure air which is so liberally passed 
through the room is supplied at too high a tempera- 
ture, and that matters are degen vate! by the air 
having been warmed hy being passed over pipes at the 
temperature of steam. In fect, although the air is 
doubtless pure, it eeemea not to be fresh, but has been 
cooked und has lost ite invigorating qualities, If cold 
air is to be supplied, it in obvious that it must not be 
delivered through gratings in the floor, but through 
4 eine of stiall gratings at a suitable height in the 
walls, 

Lectures on Concrete. 
A course of six Educational Lectures on “ Con- 

crete: its Properties and Manufacture” is to be 

iven by Mr. H. Kempton Dyson, Secretary of the 
jonetete Institute, at 5.30 Pon. on Tueadays, 
12th, 19th, and 26th November, and 3rd, 10th,‘and 
17th December 1912. The Lectures, which will 
be delivered in the Lecture Hall of the Concrete 
Institute at Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Westminster (close to Victoria Station), will 
4 of caged hour's duration, and illustrated by 

lagmms, photographs, specimens, and apparatus. 
Admission will he free by ticket obtainable from 
the Secretary of the Concrete Institute. 
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THE USE OF ENGLISH TIMBER. 

A Conference was held on the 20th February 
last, at the Survevors’ Institution, between the 
representatives of the English Forestry Association 
ani the delegates of the R.ILB.A. who had been 
s ieteh ee by the Couneil of that body, viz.— 

fesars. Max Clurke, Ernest Flint, A. E. Munby, 
and W. Wonnacott, Lord Clinton was in the 
Chair, and was eupported by Lord Hastings, 
Col. Mostyn, 5, H, Coepae Colea, Arthur Asoo 
and M. C. Ducheane, Hon, Sec. of the Association. 
In the course of his introductory remarks, Lord 
Clinton commented on the poor demand for English 
timber, especially for constructional work, in spite 
of the fact that all authorities agreed that for 
tensile strength, durability, and other good 
qualities, moch of the English timber was un- 
equalled, and this e#pecially referred to English 
oak. For such purposes as panelling English ouk 
was certainly the most valuable, as could be judged 
from examples to be seen in existing houses, [It 
was impossible for him to refer to all the Englixh 
timbers, but in nearly every inatance they compare 
very favourably with foreign varieties, There 
was 6 great deal of misapprehension aa to the 
quality and sizes of English tonber available, and jt 
was part of their policy to remove these misappre- 
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hensions, so that English timber might at least re-— 
ceive fait treatment. Many of the existing con- 
ditions which operated against 4 more extended 
use of English timber ity remedied, and it was 
also part of their policy to assist architects and 
consumers in obtaining proper supplies of English 
timber of the quality and sizes that they required. 
He hoped in the future that they would be able to 
obtain these supplies much more readily than had 
been the case in the past. The Association was 
in touch with timber alg all over the country, 
and they knew that large supplies of timber did 
exist, and he would value the opinion of the archi- 
tects present as to how these supplies could be 
made more remunerative to the p 
satisfactory to the architect and consumer of 
ata e ser saga that architects ne 
“2 in aympathy with these proposals and he 
Ap pon aa syria for their fearky o-opecation: 

fr, M. ©. Duchesne, Hon. Be r of the 
English Forestry Association, spoke of the 


supplies of English oak, native Scotoh fir, larch 
=o 
the 





lucer and more. 


other English timbers, and enumerated 

special benefits that timber grown in this 
country possessed, in comparison with foreign 
varieties. He enumerated several instances to 
illustrate these points and mentioned the case of 
an owner within forty miles of London who was 
felling 1,000 fine oak trees per annum for sever! 
ba to come ‘et trees nei he Wei i 
igh price for such purposes ns panelling &c,, but 
owing to the poor denana for English oak the 
timber was bemg used for a me es comparatively 
inferior, and naturally real ed a price far below 
its proper intrinsic value. Native Scoteh fir was 
another case m point, and of which large supplies 
of good quality existed. It was quite incorrect 
to suggest that good native Scotch fir timber could 
not be obtained or that it was inferior to the 
Imported timber. In fact all authorities agreed 
that for durability and tensile strength the native 
lumber was superior to the foreign, English 
timber received scarcely fair treatment at the 
hands of some of the timber trade, and he feared 
that those interested in the foreign timber trade 
often drew very unfair comparisons between Eng- 
lish and imported timber and in some instances 
showed very inferior examples of English timber 
to compare with the foreign timber which they 
wished to push. The conversion and seasoning 
of English timber were pointa that would receive 
much more attention in the future with a view 
of remedying some of the objections that were 
raised, and he was certain many of these difficulties 
could besurmeunted. The Association was obtain= 
ing information as to supplies of timber, and as it 
would be advisable not to attempt to move tou 
fast at first they would value the views of those 
present a4 to the best methods of tuking the initial 


gies | 
Mr, Kmest Flint was of opinion that in order 
to enable timber growers to compete with the 
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foreign produce, more regard should be paid to the 
time and manner of felling and pesperiane timber 
and of putting it on the market, With the modern 
advances In tanning processes one could now dis- 
reward the value of the oak bark aa this had 
fallen tremendously. ‘This formerly led to the 
ype of felling in the spring when the tree was 
ull of sap and the bark could therefore be more 
easily removed, whereas timber cut in the autumn 
aflorded better stuff for building purposes and 
was more easily and better seasoned, 

Mr. Flint asked to see a specimen of say Pinus 
svlvestris grown at home, asasample of what eould 


# 


be produced and which was sought to be placed 


on the market; that imported from abroad has: 


been too quickly grown, 1s too open in the grain, 
and not suitable for joiners’ work. Respecting 
larch, though it was suid to be liable to disease, he 
. was aware that it could be obtained of good quality 
and large in seantling if properly grown, and should 
not be used if it was found to be converted from 
small stuff, 

With regard to all English-grown timber of what- 
ever variety architects oil first want to know 
where supplies could be obtained, and hesug ested 
that the prominent timber merchants should be 
consulted, 

Mr. Max Clarke elicited the information that 
the English Forestry Association had been in 
existence for only a year, one of its objects being 
to collect information on the existing supplies of 
English timber. Speaking of the difficulty found 
by architects he pointed to the restricted use of 
timber at the present day, owing to the advent at 
steel and modern methods of construction, timber 
hardly being required at all in public or monu- 
mental buildings or Government offices. Contrac- 
tors told him they were totally unable to obtain 
English oak, and if they could it would be un- 
seasoned, not of such good figure as the foreign, 
and if weed would warp and shrink badly. The 
builder invariably preferred foreign oak for de- 
eorative pur an therefore did not keep a 
stock of well-aeasoned English oak. If clients 
were prepared to pay the enhanced price comse- 
quent on the use of home supplies and in order to 
obtain ‘more durable and beautiful qualities the 
architects would endeavour to assist, and they 
would certainly be more satisfied at the result. He 
related his experiences in the use of panelling, 
observing that it was nowadays all a question 
of speed of work and time of completion. | 

te aaked for information as to what could be 
obtained from home-grown stocks; whore could 
one get tie-beama of say 46 feet length of 14 inches 
by 6 inches? The merchants sprees and the 
text hooks gave no information of the nature re- 
quired, and he assumed there was therefore no 
stock of English timber on the market. Merchants 
were after al] but mere middlemen, they usually 
had no plant for the conversion of timber. 


a1 


Decorative firms were often found unscrupulous 
in their methods, and architects should endeavour 
to combat this by using their influence in favour 
of English ornamental woods, as the difference 
to the decorator was practically nil, 

Elm he had found invariably twisted im a_re- 
matkable manner, and instanced what had been 
observed at the Gidea Park exhibition in one 
house where the jomery was wholly of elm. _ 
Teak was now fast supplanting English oak in 
buildings where only pn scantlings were required 
as in curbs and sills; the oak is often found to 
behave badly under various trying conditions. 

He advised the fullest publicity of the move- 
ment,and this should be ina well-organted manner, 
and an appeal made through the building press 
and leading dailies. Tt would even be advisable 
to have a London office, and to advertise the work 
of the Forestry Association. 

Mr. Munby advocated promoting a better know- 
ledge of forestry, and a study of the Continental 
methods of planting. He feared the high railway 
rites were an insuperable obstacle, and no reduc- 
tion of cost could be expected while the prefer- 
ential tariff existed in favour of foreign shipments, 
to the entire exclusion of the home-grown produce, 
aven if it existed in large quantities. 

In conclusion Lord Clinton thanked the architects 
present for their views which would be extremely 
useful, and he expressed the hope that a further 
conference might take place between them in the 
near future. | 

Appended is the Agenda Paper which was before 
the Conference. 

W. WonNacort, 
Thany L. SoLtomon, 
Hon.-Secretaries Science Standing Commilfer. 


AGENDA, 
1. Dieeuse : 
(a) Reasons for restricted use of English timber in 
contranta, 
(b) Stops for extended use of Englieh timber in 
contract +, 
(ec) Methods of overconting difficulties, especially as to 
1) Supplies of English timber. 
| (3) Beouring : 
* Thisouss time and moana for initiating steps. 
$. DXseuss the uso of | 
(a) English Oat for girders, principals, rocds andl 
general constrnot work, 
Citta interior fittings &c., including stairoaues, 
door, panelling &c. : 
Ditte wood block flooring. 
Ditto gates and fencing. 
Ditto shingle rooting. 
Ditto any other purposes 
(6) English Elm for doors and interior work ani 
fittings. 
Ditto floorboards, &c, 
Ditto any other purposes. 
(c} Native Seoteh Fer for joists and principals. 
Ditto window and interior fittings &c. 
Ditto weather boarding 4c. 
Ditte any other purposes. 
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(@) Native Lerch for fencing posts and rails. 
Ditto entrance gates dc. 
Ditto any other purposes, 








THE EXAMINATIONS, 
The Final Examination: Alternative Problems 
in Design. 


Sussect [V.—A Senate House ror 4 Monerx 
Univenstry ovasats 29th June 1912].—The 
Board of Architectural Education have appeorea 
the designs sent in by the following candidates 
under the new regulations :—E. Bothwell , 
A, D. Clare, H. A. Dod, R. Duckett, E. Gee, E, 
Prestwick, E. Hl. Gibson, K. Glover. 















MINUTES. J. 


At the First General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1912-13, held Monday, 4th November 1913, 
at 3.90 (p.1.—Present: Mr, Reginald Blomfield, 
ATLA, President, in the Chair; 48 Fellows Pee 
*) members of the Council), 44 Associates including 
2 members of the roar | 21 Licentiates, 3° Hon. 
Associates, and mimerous visitors—the Minutes of the 
Meeting held 24th June 1912, having been already 
published, were taken a« read and signed as correct, 

The following gentlemen attending for the first time 
since their election were formally admitted by the 
President, wir. : Charles Cowles-Voysey, Associate : 
Albert Thomerson, Frank Boulter Adama, Hervert 
Reginald Saxty, Thomas Percival ‘Tinala » Cecil 
Aubrey Masey, Alan Leslin Belcher, Frederick Julian 
Wass, Licenfjates, | 

The Secretary announced that the following candi- 
dates, being found eligihle under the Charter and By- 
laws, had been nominated for election in the various 
classes: Aa FELLOWS [20): Lionel Up n Graco 
[4.], William Howe Greene [4.] (St, .fohn's; New- 
foundiand), Arthur Henry Hind {4.],. Timothy 

onnor [A.], Vietor Daniel Horsburgh [.4.1, Joho 
James Jonse [4.}, Franklin Kaye Kendall [4.], Frank 
Taiahman [4.], Alan Edward Munby, M_A.Cantab: (A.], 
James Campbell Reid [4.], Professor Charles Herbert 
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Reilly, M-A.Cantab. {4.]; and the following Licen- 


tiates who have passed the examination qualivig 


Charles Eeneat cock, Willtss Hapa One? 
Charles Ernest Elooc illiom Haywoo en Ca 
Little, Arthur Cam bell Martin, Oawala Partridge. 
les, Saeiney Joseph Tatchell, John Watson, Frede- 
rick Willey. As ASSOCLATES (52): Albert rise cae 
Westerman Allen, Newstead Adama Allen, PLAST, 
Herbert rte Axten, Francis oon sapatonks 7 lara 
Archibald Bessant, Sohrab Keikhosru Bhedwar, Alfred. 
Booth, Herbert John Brownlee, Gordon Brock Bridg- 
man, John Alford Cheston, David Shearer Cullen, Kens 
neth Dalgleish, Gerald Morton Dunn, Charles Glynn 
Evans, Oliver Gannt, Thomas Gilchrist Gilmour, 
Harold Goldstraw, John William Green, John Culy 
Harvey, Percy Exsteourt | and, Ernest Hardy 
Houcyburne, Rowlent John Hughes, John William 
Kay, ida Robinson Maughan, David James Moir, 
Frederick William Moo. Robert George Muit, Frede- 
| shaw, Wilfrid Scotter Owen, John 
Page, B.A.Cantab., Geoffrey Easteott Pearse Pearse, 
Travers Pickmere, Thomaa Campbell Pope, William 
Stewart Putwain, Robert Goorge Roberta, John Charles 
Robinson, Stanley sapon Schooling, Eric Wilfrid 
Boning Scott, William Walter Sentt- oncrieff, Thomas 
Retford Somerford, Willie Rowland Sporr, Ralph 
Stokve, Eric John Sutcliffe, Vasudeo Ramchandra Tal- 
valker, Geoffrey Ronald Gilbertson Topham, Philip 
Edward Webb, John Lucas Warry, Walter George 
Whincop, L | Edwin Williams, John Hubert 
Worthington, As HON, CORRESPONDING MEM- 
‘EK: Stanislas Louis Bérnier (Paris). 
The Secretary announced that the Council, in the 
exercise of their diseretion under By-law 73, had 
ad nitted the Hampshire and Isle of Wight Association 
af Architects to alliance with the Royal Institute. 

The President having delivered the Opening Address: 
Gf the Feesiot, a vote of thanks. moved by the Hight 
Hon, the Earl of Plymouth, and seconded by Sir Aate 
Webb, C.B., ©.¥.0., R.A. [F.], was passed to him by 
acclamation and briefly sich Le? 3 Lo . 

The President called attention to a collection of 
priginal drawings and desions by Ribiens and others 
exhibited in the Meeting-toam, which tad been pre- 
sented to the Institute, through Sir Charles Rarry, hy 
ae vemos reer eaoi Stewart in 1478. - 

© proceedings then closed, and the Mebetine : 

Tated at 9.45 an : a — 
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BATH: A COMPARATIVE STUDY. " 
By J, L. Bat, Director of the School of Architecture, Birmingham. 


Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 18th November 1912. 


difficulty of arousing in them a clear apprehension of the sensuous element in archi- 

tecture, of that architectonic quality, which is neither pictorial, nor sculptural, nor 
thythmic, nor perhaps altogether structural. Fach art has its own special phase of beauty, 
incommunicable in the forms of any other; and, for the student, a clear recognition of the 
order of impressions which is peculiar to his art, which in fact defines if, is the first step in 
esthetic culture. To discriminate then, in every species of architecture, the essential archi- 
tectonic element, to disentangle this element from others, to compare the various expressions 
of it,—here, one may say, lies the true business of the student. And this central secret of 
architecture can be penetrated only through a certain intimacy, by personal contact with the 
actual works of architecture. In painting, the pictorial element; in poetry, the element of 
rhythm: in architecture, the architectonic element; the sensuous element peculiar to any art, 
is learned by direct experience, and cannot be felt through the medium of any representation. 
The supreme teacher of architecture is architecture itself. Models, verbal deseription, drawings, 
photographs,—things valuable enough, as everyone knows, in their way,—are useless here. For 
the essential properties of architecture are properties of solids ;—hardness, weight, texture, 
density, mass, actual size, definite materials placed‘ in a definite order, fixed contours, immutable 
outlines. Of all such qualities the complex result is apprehended only by the senses, by sight 
and touch ; it is indeseribable in words, as the scent of a flower or the peculiar quality of a wine 
is indeseribable. Photographs, and even drawings, of architecture, stereotyping as they do a 
given moment, a single phase, are no true presentment of it; for a great work of architecture 
has a kind of personality, fluctuating with mood and circumstance, and can be realised only 
by those who ramble about its arcades, and pass in and ont of the doorways, and who watch for 
its expression, not at high noon only, but in the twilight and in the morning. As, in the 
Arabian tale, the precious drugs concealed in the handle of the bat transmitted their virtue to 
him who held it, so in architecture, virtue exhales from the antique walls and stones. 

The law then, the universal law, is that art addresses itself primarily to the senses, and 
only through the senses to the understanding and the imaginative reason. What is really 
important to the student is—not to get together a sort of mental compendium of architecture 
from representations of it,—but to use all representations, books, photographs, drawings, to 
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sustain and remforce the impressions which he himself has received from personal contact with 
works of architecture. No doubt this principle is generally understood, but a more precise 
recognition of it might save cs from some mistakes; from the mistake,—may I say it?—of 
expecting students in the elementary stage, in the first year or two of their course, to form 
ideas of some foreign and remote and highly specialised kind of architecture,—Greek let us 
say,—ol which they have not seen, nor are likely to see, even the fragments. To draw models 
in the abstract may perhaps be a discipline, but it is not the discipline of architecture. 

In the hope, therefore, of encouraging students in the pursuit of this personal intimacy 
with existing works of architecture, I propose this evening to offer some brief comment on 
Bath, and incidentally, Wells; cities well known, easy of secess, at no great distance apart, 
possessing between them a fine series of architecture of different schools, the diversity of which 
mvites fruitful comparison, For those who are no longer students, who are immersed in the 
practice of our profession, and to whom Bath and Wells and anything I may have to say 
ubout them will be but as a thrice-told tale, I wish patience, and pleasant memories, as for a 
short time we wander in thought through those familiar streets. 


It is as # Roman sanatorium,—Aquae Solis,—that Bath emerges from the region of fable. 
The remains of the Roman baths,—a small fragment only of the Thermae which, with Temples 
and Gymmasia, once covered, so antiquaries tell us, more than seven acres,—are nevertheless: 
the most considerable relies of Roman architecture in Britain: and to the student of that archi- 
tecture, striving to piece together his odds and ends of knowledge,—to bring all into focus,— 
most valuable. Indeed to come upon these remains; not under a southern sky, but in our own 
pastoral Somerset, is to receive a fresh impression of Roman power and fortune. I¢ is surely 
with no ordinary emotions that we see and touch the very walls, the very columns, which were 
built in remote Britain in the second century, From these vestigia, these large foot-prints, 
the stature, even the features, of Hercules may be inferred: we perceive the strength of the 
giant, and the coarseness. And go, wandering amidst ruined walls and fallen columns, among 
the fragments of sculptured stone now sheltered in Brydon’s graceful peristyle, all that we 
know, or have heard, of Roman architecture seems to acquire an instant reality: its strong 
lineaments, at once stern and ornate, self-reliant and luxurious, grow more distinct. Let us 
for a few minutes consider some aspects of the image that it presents. 

It is not easy to explain the spell which Roman architecture casts over us, its defects are 
s0 obvious, its virtues less obvious. How different, we say, is this from the Greek! how 
inferior its spirit to the Greek spirit, | 

“ Mild and iniserutably calm." - 

Such is the result of bracketing together schools of architecture by superficial resemblance 
and ignoring the deeper influence of temperament. The temperament of Roman architecture 
is not Dorian, is not Jonian, is not even Corinthian, it is Composite or Roman, The mixture of 
diverse elements, of conflicting ideas, is characteristic of it. That curious ambiguity of the 
Komans,—you cannot call it indecision,—which mects ts in other departments meets us here 
also. Just as their altars smoked indifferently to the Syrian Astarte and to the Ganius of 
Cesar, so too in their architecture there is a divided allegiance, a crude eclectiviam : it thices 
together all sorts of incongruous elements, it adds the Ionic to the Corinthian, and eee romisées 
the lintel with the arch, it mixes Greek simplicity with the pomp of Asia, and is ake and 
grandiose at the Same moment. In truth what the Romans were always looking ick war neh 
perfection of any kind, but power, and this easy tolerance of inconsistencies in their archi- 
tecture goes far to explain its vogue, its wide adaptability. Nothing was rejected that micht 
tend to make if more flexible. more adaptable to all uses. For the first : ject ‘ t might 

p to | es. For the first time architecture steps 
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down from its lofty isolation as an art sacred to the temple and the palace, and becomes in 
a certain sense popular. 

The coarseness, too, of Roman architecture is not an accident but an essential of it, a 
masculine grossness and predominance, which also has a place in art. For this hardihood, 
this coarseness of fibre in it, is not a negative quality only, as implying no more than the 
absence of refinement, it is an energy, a faculty; so that while Roman architecture was often 
clumsy and unimaginative it was never puerile or trifling; this fortuna virilie kept it free from 
the effemimacy which spoiled so much work of the Renaissance, and especially kept it true to a 
grand tradition of scale ;—Roman architects, for instance, never forgetting the dignity of the 
Order, never degrading it to a toy, as some later architects of Bath did, notably in the Circus. 
And coarseness here has such an intimate and immediate connection with endurance that it 
becomes really a sort of exaggerated emphasis of strength. Strength in all forms was the true 
divinity of tha Romans, their genius was for construction, they thought and worked always for 
eternal durability. Here, in Bath, violence and the hand of time have not obliterated, nor 
much impaired, their massive basements. What stone-work is this which, alone of all the 
masonry in Bath, shows no evidence of decay? What is the secret of this conerete, this 
mortar, made without Portland cement, yet still hard and impenetrable as rock? The con- 
spicuous durability of Roman architecture makes most later work seem temporary in the 
comparison, and adds pathos to its ruin. . 

Nevertheless, by reason of its idealism, this robust heterogeneous architecture has left its 
large impress'on the world for al! time. And one feels that the ideals of the Roman people 
centred yery much in the eity; the ideal life with them was the urban hfe. Poets indeed 
might celebrate rural joys, as poets are wont, but to the true sons of Romulus the life of cities 
was the best. They loved the secure seat, the interests of the temples, of the forum, of the 
theatre, of the baths. And this instinet of theirs moulded and coloured their conception of 
architecture, so that they thought of it not principally as domestic, in the modern sense, nor 
a8 religious, but as civic ; as the heritage of Roman citizenship and the emblem of Roman order, 
as the decorum and piety of civil life. Therefore they founded cities, and laid them out with 
4 wise prevision, and adorned them with noble monuments. ‘They did not wait until a hundred 
thousand people had congested themselves in squalid alleys, and then begin to talk about 
town-planning. 

But we may not stay any longer in this strange and silent and fascinating place. As we 
stand here on Roman pavements, amid the ruin of so much greatness, while the electric cars 
are sounding in the street above us, the awful gulf of eighteen centuries seems to close up, and 
we join hands, for a moment, with the Masters of the World. 


For a city which is the seat of an ancient bishopric the mediwval record in Bath is scanty. 
It might almost seem as though, in the quaimt partnership of the two cities, the illustration 
of the Gothic phase of architecture had been left to Wells. Not the cathedral only, but the 
whole aspect of Wells, preserves the spirit of the middle ages. In those narrow streets of 
gabled houses, the little market-place, the gateways and closes, the cathedral with palace an: 
college —all clustering together there among the wooded Mendips,—in all these things, and 
in the ecclesiastical air of the place, and in a certain neat compactness which it has, and in 
the gossip and leisure of little town life, there still lives for us something of the true atmo- 
sphere of mediwval art. But nothing of this atmosphere exists in Bath, where the Abbev 
chureh stands alone, in a sort of priestly isolation, the last word of Gothic art in a city of the 
Renaissance, 

Bath Abbey was begun in 1499, replacing earlier structures, was partly ruined at the 
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Dissolution, and partly rebuilt between 1597 and 1616. Thus it belongs entirely to the 
decadence of Gothie architecture, and has for us something of the mournful interest of a 
survival; as of one who, having outlived his contemporaries and friends, yet lingers, a stranger 
in a changed world. For by the middle of the sixteenth century the drama of medisval art 
was played out. That architecture which meets us at Wells cathedral in the flush and anims- 
tion of a wonderful youth, with the air of spring about it, we find at Bath Abbey m the last 
stage of a no less wonderful decline ; beantiful still, with the beauty appropriate to winter. For 
indeed periods of decadence and death have their appointed place in the great cycle of art, 
just as periods of youth and prime have; each is necessary, each comes with its own spé cial 
order of impressions, its own special gifts for the imagination. In Landor’s majestic words : 
Everything hath its use; Life to teach us the contempt of Death, Death the contempt of 
Life."" And so, m Wells eathedral,—in that vivid and dramatic west front of which, since 
Mr. Prior and Mr. Lethaby have spoken of it, nothing remains to be said,—in Wells cathedral 
throughont, not the sculpture only, but every line of the architecture, is intense with life; life 
triumphant, life contemning death. But in Bath, in this city of pagan memories, it is the 
pagan sentiment which finds expression in the last words of Gothic art. Everybody knows 
those strange representations of the Dance, or Triumph, of Death, which one meets here and 
there in the painting and sculpture of the later middle ages, grotesque works, full of a haunting 
sense of the weariness and futility of life, of the greatness of death. Bath Abbey recalls such 
works, for here we find architecture expressing, in its grave monumental way, the sume ideas. 
In these rigid attennated forms, from which fire and passion and energy have departed, we see 
the composure, the high indifference, of death. 

And, quite in accord with this, there is in Bath Abbey « curious felicity and smoothness 
of technique. The vaults are the best of fan-vaults, the proportions, at least of the interior. 
faultless. We feel that the end is achieved: the fancy, the invention, the experiment, of three 
centuries of Gothic art, seemingly inexhaustible, have come by inevitable steps to this, and 
terminate here, in this chill perfection. 








The Roman city, the medisval city, of Bath are fone. or survive only in the profoundly 
interesting fragments which we have been considering. But the famous Renaissance city of 
the eighteenth century has a different claim on our regard,—it exists. We still walk the 
streets, still pass in and out of the buildings, which are associated with a crowd of brilliant and 
attractive people, and with creatures of the imagination hardly less real. The Assembly 
Rooms, the Pump Room, Milsom Street, the Parade, the Crescent, are much the same to-day 
as when Miss Burney’s, and Miss Austen's, and Sheridan's, lively personages played their 
parts on the background of this architecture - itself almost a branch of literature, with qualities 
of the intellect rather than of the emotions: but nevertheless possessing, quite apart from its 
historical associations, and from the literary fragrance which clings to it, a real charm and 
distinction. And in speaking of the eighteenth century architecture of Bath,—need I aay 
it in this room and to this audience ?—I include also the work of Brydon in the nineteenth ; 
for, by the turn of his genius, and by his faculty of identifying himself with his subject Tineshiit 
rivalled, perhaps excelled, his predecessors, and shares their fame. mp 

What then is the precise valne to us of the particular phase of the Renaissance which Bath 
presents? ‘The question is important, for no architecture has heen more absurdly praised, or 
more absurdly blamed, and it merits neither extreme, That beautiful city,” says a Sales 
brated historian, speaking of Bath, “‘ which charms even eyes familiar with the masterpieces 
of Bramante and Palladio,"'—do not we recognise, in such a sentence, the note of exaggeration? 
On the other hand there have been critics, of the highest order. who have felt for this, and 
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indeed for all the different schools of the Renaissance, a profound dislike, and have covered 
them with intolerant scorn. Such wholesale condemnation is to be regretted, its tendency is 
gross and illiberal, and it fosters the common notion that art is a controversy of personal likes 
and dishkes, and subject to those ethical laws which apply to conduct. What should attract us 
in art, what we ought to look for in it, what alone makes it really valuable to us, is the promise 
of life. For our moments pass quickly, the individual life is circumscribed, much of it is Jost 
in routine, in lethargy, in stereotyped emotions. Art comes to us with the promise of an 
enlarged, a fuller, a more various life,—more intense moments, multiplied sympathies. It 
offers us experiences, situations, modes of activity and thought, which altogether transcend the 
narrow individual lot; so that, by its magic, we live in a thousand lives, and share strange 
experiences, and walk in untrodden ways. And so, leaving generalities, we may conceive of 
architecture, not as expressing this or that set of powerful ideas, but as reflecting certain broad 
and luminous aspects of life, some more imposing, others less, but all in their degree valuable 
to us as part of the general heritage of culture; and its success will depend much more on the 
manner of the presentation than on the actual worth of the aspect presented. For life is 
extremely complex, it is not made up entirely of heroic or exalted moods, and art may very well 
occupy itself with aspects of life which, though not the noblest, are nevertheless not ignoble. 
Here, in Bath, the Renaissance of the eighteenth century has no claim to creative genius, we 
must not look in it for the expression of great ideas, the pride of dominion, the ecstasy of the 
religious life; nor for passion, nor for mystery; its virtues are all social, domestic, It is the 
architecture of an age which was quick and critical, but not very imaginative or profound. It 
represents, it is even part of, the learned culture of its age; a culture singularly cool, unim- 
passioned and fastidious; devoted, in literature and art, to a certain classic ideal of form: 
pursuing an ideal correctness even in trivial things,—in an epigram, tn the details of a room — 
4 culture which valued formula and hated eccentricity. It is the architecture of fine manners 
and courtly phrases, the reflection of a sparkling and highly finished existence passed amid 
much daneing and music; the classical sentiment of the age pervades it, the Dorian mood “' of 
flutes and soft recorders." 

All art, by the law of its nature, must be, in a sense, romantic; and all art that has reached 
full attainment is, in a sense, classic. In the eighteenth century the word “‘ classic *’ was 
taken in a more restricted meaning, yet, even in that meaning, one may say that there will 
always be a certain order of minds to which the elassie ideal in art will appeal; minds attracted 
more by the one perfect expression, the one perfect outline, than by the careless opulence of 
romantic genius. On the other hand, those of us who are conscious of being most strongly 
drawn by the romantic element in art have all the greater need of the sedate and clarifying 
influence of the classic ideal, For the faults to which romantic art, even preat romantic art, 
is prone,—profusion, excess, lack of discipline,—are precisely the faults which the classic ideal, 
by its Incidity and its restraint, exists to chasten. ‘* Something of the severe,'’ says Landor, 
hath always been appertaining to order and to grace: and the beauty that is not too liberal 
is sought the most ardently and loved the longest."’ Restraint, severity, the resolute exclusion 
from one’s work of the superfluous, the crude first idea,—what a secret of style is there! For 
the severity of the classic ideal is not a negative quality, not an easy avoidance, not a refuge for 
intellectual poverty ; it is formative, architectonic,—the concentration and economy of power. 

So then in this Renaissance city of the eighteenth century the spirit of Roman decorum is 
revived ; its streets and open places, and the order of its public and private edifices, were civic 
ititerests ; and we have an architecture austere and sober, devoted to the classic ideal, and with 
little of the romantic in its mood. And yet with all this, and with much of grace and interest, 
there are mingled in this architecture some characteristic defects; defects which must be 
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understood if we are to appreciate its real merit. A certain sterility marks it, as though some 
hidden influence were obstructing its development. The century offered a clear field to the 
classical Renaissance, yet when we compare the architecture of 1800 with that of 1700 we 
perceive little progress or variety. On the whole there is a sleepy conformity to type, and if 
any considerable variation is essayed the variation proves degenerate ; the constitutional defect: 
of eighteenth century Renaissance being, in fact, a defect of variability. You remember how, 
in that wonderful book The Origin of Species, the great naturalist dwells upon what he ealls 
the principle of Variation, the tendency in all animals and plants to exhibit variations from the ~ 
normal,—*' sports,” as the florists say ;—and you remember too how he shows that this varia: 
bility differs in different species, some possessing it in a high degree, while in others the power 
of variation is slight, Well, something like this law of organic life holds good in architecture 
too, amd of course in the other arts. In all architecture there is the tendency to variation, 
but the degree of variability differs extremely in different schools. Gothic architecture, Wells 
cathedral for example, shows a variability, a readiness to © sport,’’ which is really astonishing, 
we can imagine it capable of variation almost without limit: Other schools of architecture 
are variable in different degrees, and here in Bath, in the classical Renaissance of the 
eighteenth century, we reach the extreme of a low degree of variability. | 

The theory on which the classical Renaissance was based may perhaps go far to explain 
this defect in it, the theory that the progress of architecture depends on following, with scholarly 
attention, a perfect model ;—the perfect model here being the Rome of the Augustan age. Is 
there not in this an obvious confusion of thought? The perfect model is for the study, not for 
practice, Let it be agreed that Roman architecture of the first century is perfect, its being 50° 
makes it unfit to be a model for actual practice, since perfection admits of no development. It 
is & commonplace of philosophy that whatever is absolute cannot also be infinite; the two attri- 
‘butes, the absolute and the infinite, are mutually exclusive. Architecture then which is 
absolute, that is to say, finished, perfected, cannot be infinite,—unfinished, awaiting develop- 
ment,—cannot in fact be capable of essential variation; you may imitate it with scrupulous 
exactness, you cannot improve what is already perfect. And so we arrive at the general 
maxim that, as architecture approaches perfection its variability decreases, and with that its 
usefulness a5 a model for practice decreases also. Thus the early schools of the Renaissance, 
and the French school of the nineteenth century, show considerable powers of variation; but 
in both cases the variability is owing to imperfections, to the presence of elements quite foreign 
to the classical model; in the early schools it is owing to the local architecture with which the 
classical model was blended—and partly to an imperfect knowledge of the model itself :-— 
while French architecture of the last century laid all the world under contribution and i8 
variable by reason of its eclecticism. ae 

But, though the classical Renaissance is fi 
which is often mistaken for variability: an 
architecture too, but which becomes more 


mited in this way, it possesses another attribute 
attribute, as sh have already noticed, of Roman 
ve " prominent in the Renaissance amid more compl 

conditions of life,—I mean adaptability. There is hardly any kind of ie one 
Renaissance architecture has not proved adaptable, from the greatest to the least enn 
basilica of St. Peter to the small houses and shops which we see here in the streets of Bath 
And this quality in it of adaptability is characteristic, for it is the serviceableness of an archi- 
tecture whose temperament is somewhat detached and cold, which is distinguished by no y 

strong idiosynerasy. When we come to compare this architecture of mild and rather horely 
sentiments with the architecture of passion and genius,—with Wells cathedral and Gothte 
architecture in general,—the valne of adaptability becomes very evident. Gothic architecture. 
with all its abounding variability, its intense and flame-like ‘imagination, is wholly without 
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adaptability. Do we doubt this? Do we need to remind ourselves of the disaster of the last 
century,—the effort, supported by so much enthusiasm, to adapt the solemn architecture of the 
religions ideal to commonplace and secular uses? 

The various currents of thought and feeling which seek for expression in the architecture 
of an age are held, as it were, and directed, by the elements of strength and weakness,—by 
the limiting facts,—of the architecture itself; and the more we come to recognise these 
elements, these limiting facts, in the classical Renaissance of the eighteenth century, the better 
able are we to appreciate the qualities it offers us; its finesse; ite delicate variations on the 
prescribed theme; and most of all its expression, its unique expression, of the amenities of 


domestic life, Domestic architecture—architecture, that is to say, in which a definite senti-_ 


ment of domesticity, of homeliness, is expressed,—belongs in a quite special sense to the 
Renaissance, Medimval architecture had no place, in the epic solemnity of its mood, for a 
domestic quality, the little domestic architecture that remains to us from the Gothic period is 
significant of a somewhat.arid and cheerless ideal. We must dismiss as improbable the 
alluring thought of a lost domestic architecture of the middle ages; what we really find at 
Wells, for instance, is the fortified castle of the Bishop,—a military stronghold,—the Vicars’ 
Cloze,—a house of celibate vicars-choral of the cathedral,—works of interest indeed! but of an 
interest not properly domestic. It is only as we reach the end of the medimval period, in the 
fifteenth century, that we come upon an architecture potentially domestic in feeling; and in 
the fifteenth century, long before the forms of architecture had changed, the Renaissance was 
already influencing its spirit. From the beginning onward one may say that the function of 
the Renaissance. the work for which it was reserved, was to bring the influence of architecture 
into the home of the plain citizen, fo give in terms of architecture an expression of the 
domestic ideal. And so in these larger and smaller houses of Bath,—and in how many other 
places!—and especially perhaps in the interiors, we have not only the finished thought of 
eighfeenth century architecture but the true measure of its originality; for it was just here, 
where the Roman mode! failed them, that the artists of the time became various and inventive. 
‘The cultured simplicity of these interiors,—these dainty parlours and staireases,—is admirable ; 
and one is conscious sometimes of an almost feminine quality in the delicate proportions and 
cameo-like reliefs. 

But it is time to turn away from this eighteenth century architecture of Bath, about which 
there still lingers the charm of an old-world refinement. No architecture has been more 
severely criticised, and doubtless it has its faults. Let us rather seek to emulate its virtues, 
its antique decorum, its frugality of ornament, its civility,—the subordination of pereonal whim 
to a civie interest. 
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VOTE OF THANKS FOR THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
Mr. Rearsaup Buomrteco, A.R.A., m the Chat. 


' Me. MOWBRAY Sor peal oft in proposi therefore deal with some side issues which the 
vote of thanks to Mr. Ball, said he had treated is Paper sue ested to him, The essence of the sub- 
subject in a very broad and masterly way. How- ject i to lie in the expressions “ adaptable ” 
ever much he might differ from Mr. Ball in his and “ variable” as used by Mr. Ball, and applied 
details or aa to his conclusions, he could encerely chiefly to Roman architecture. Tt was, he thouglit, 
or with hia general proposition, that the work with the adaptability of the Renaissance that they 
of the Renaissance waa to give to the plain man should be, im this pecans subject of Bath, 
somie idea of architecture in his domestic life. Mr. mainly concerned. Of co they were little 
Ball had treated his subject so broadly that it was pleased at the wholesale sweeping away of the 
a little difficult to summarise a reply; he would sixteenth and seventeenth century houses, which, 
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it would be remembered, were beautifully por- 
trayed round the margins of Gilmore's map made 
at the end of the seventeenth century. But, given 
a clear field for classic Renaissance, he held that 
the outstanding feature of Bath was that it pre- 
sented an example of the way in which the develop- 
ment of a city waa carried out with foresight and 
skill, which was amply justified by results. It was 
then practically the Roman city upon which the 
work of succeeding generations had been built up, 
and, with the exception of one or two continuations 
outside the walls, it measured only four hundred 
yards from wall to wall. He mentioned that in 
order to give some idea of the small extent of- 
the city at that time; and that was the point 
which should be driven home in arriving at a just 
estimate of the value of the buildings as seen to- 
day. It was true that from the end of the seven- 
teenth century up to 1725, the Jocal men had 
tried to break through the traditions of the earlier 
ages, and they really introduced a comparatively 
fine, broad treatment in their frontages, The type 
of Renaissance which they used may have been 
very debased, but it was a very interesting type. 
But no method of rebuilding the city had been 
definitely adopted. “It needed a master mind, 
bold enough to foresee and lay down great lines of 
development which could be carried out, humanly 
speaking, without change. Hence—and this was 
lus special point—for a period of fifty years down 
to 1775 the ideal was faithfully followed, until the 
advent of Baldwin and the particular features of 
the Adam Brothers with a corresponding decora- 
tive treatment,—on that point he differed a 
little from Mr. Ball, who stated that the architec 
ture was without much change from end to end of 
the century. But it was just the establishment 
of this ideal which did 20 much for Bath. They 
could afford, he thought, to pass by Mr. Ball’s criti- 
cism of a “dull conformity te type.” But there was 
another important point touch pon in Mr. Ball's 
paper—vix. the question of scale. Mr, Ball was 
not alone in his thought that the buildings of Bath 
were without scale, that they lacked the true 
dignity of scale. Incidentally, Mr. Ball spoke of 
the degrading of the order in the Circus, that it was 
triple, and used with accompanying small parts. 
But, as would be seen in the Colosseum, the 
themselves were not averse to doing 
somewhat similar things. Was not the trus 
meh of — ne Erg by the desire of the 
esigners to conform to the surroundings of the 
place ! The city was bounded on ihe’ south sitle 
by Beechen Cliff, und on the north side ty Las 
down ; it was only up the southern slopes 
of Lansdown that the city could develop to any 
great extent. It was true it might have 
| he east and west, but had it done so it 
wotld have been at the expense of severance from 
the city itself; and, as Mr. Ball truly pointed out, 
this was an age when the civie life appealed more 
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ab ny Cana to those who lived init. Of the fine 
scale in the laying out of the streets and squares 
there was ample evidence. Queen Square, for 
Instance, was 300 feet from house to house. North 
Parade had a footway of fifteen feet, and a total 
width of fifty feet. South Parade had a acai of 
hirty-two feet, and a total width of seventy feat. 
The Crescent had a total width of fifty-two feat, 
irrespective of hing fine ide in ee of it. The 
extraordinary thing was that as the century pro- 
gressed the scale became bigger and bi sei, teal 
in Pulteney Street and in the estate on the other 
side of the river the streets were laid out on 


the most enormous seale, follawing on Robert 
Adam's designs, which were to be ‘bana m the 


Soane Museum. Pulteney Street measured 100 
feet from house to house, and eighty feet from 


pavement to pavement—the width of Regent Street 
—and it was 1100 feet long. The scale was so 
immense that by the time one reached Sydney 


Place, unless one had a plan before one, it was 
impossible to discover what the meaning of the 
builders was, To have overloaded Bath with 
buildings on a large scale, however, would have 
given to it an air of depression. In fact, Bath 
must not be judged by = phos if was a 
emall place without possibility of t deve 
ment, and it had its anviiteesecie and to that 
environment the eighteenth-century ‘builders did 
remarkable justice. 

Mr. L. MARCH PHILLIPS, in seconding the 
vote of thanks, said he had never heard a lecture 
which struck him as being more in accordance with 
the needs of this age than the one they had just 
listened to. Though he felt diffident in raisin 
them, there were one or two points on which he 
was not fully in accord with the views put forward 
by Mr. Ball. Mr. Ball had said that the Roman 
Renaissance was the ideal which inspired Bath ; 
and he aoe i the city of the eighteenth cen- 

r which the spirit of Roman decorum was 
in Europe was composed all along of two streams 
or threads. There was the Roman Renaissan ce, 
and also the Greek Renaissance with it: and very 
often in Italy, and in France, and in this country 
in the his Baie century there occurred forma 
of classical Renaissance which were not Roman at 


have sympathised 
with, for they were purely Greek in feeling There 
was, he thought, a process of sifting going on all 
through the Renaissance—sometimes Greek ele. 
ments prevailing, sometimes Roman elements. 
Some architects were pledged to one, and some 
to the other. One would not hesitate, perhaps, 
to say that Michael Angelo himself, « great bar- 
barian” as he was, was Roman, but that | 


was Greek. Again one would | r. 
jah Ta ee m one say that, Wren was 


notable restraint and consciousness of the value of 
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smooth surfaces. This could be seen not only m 
architecture, but m old silver work, in old 
Sheffield work, in Sheraton sideboards, and so on. 
In these were apparent artistic ideals which were 
not Roman, ig which depended on a restraint 
which the Romans had not much sympathy with. 
He thought that the share which Greece had in 
the Renaissance ought to be distinguished from 
the ehare which Rome had. But apart from such 
points of criticiam, what he felt abont the lecture 
was that it made the subject so humanly interest- 
ing. He wished that lectures and writings of this 
kind could be distributed among the ordinary 
public ; architecture would then become what it 
ought to be, a humanly fascinating subject. They 
must all feel that architecture at present was, to a 
grave extent, cut off from life; and this meant 
not only the loss to life of a subject of extra- 
ordinary interest vividly interpretative of Be 
nations and past races, but also it meant the loss 
of an ideal and an meentive to the working classes 
of the people. The President had referred to 
architecture as the Mistress Art. But it was 
something more than that, tt was the Mistress 
Industry, for it combined and centred in itself 
a vast share of the industry of the country. 
If they separated architecture from life, they 
would have a crattamanship and an artisanship 
ern wees more or leas E aacaarapae and went in 
dignity, and wanting also in happmess and a con- 
pa fa of their own worth. If, on the other 
hand, eet united ne athe yn a 
they would dignify life again, and dignify labour 
ais ail That, 6 thought, was the need of 
architecture, to be reunited to life, and they 
were tending in that direction, but in order _ 
they might do so successfully it was necessary that 
she Who e subject of architecture should be suffused 
and penetrated with the kind of ideas which Mr. 
Ball hhad put forward in his lecture. They must 
rd architecture as the expression of the 
rativide ity of past races, Roman, Greek, and 
others, because if they could get to think of archi- 
tecture as the sd degre of the life of past people, 
they would then be able, and would have the wish, 
to make it the expression of their own lives also. 
Me. W. R. LETHABY (F.) oe acueht at ae 
to express his eat Pleasure and de At OIF. 
Ball's iroollett paver: Tt was an extremely able 
paper, one from which he would not lightly differ — 
sna therefore he would not differ from it at all. 
Bath was a wonderful city, porhaps the only city 
in England that had any architectural weight. 
What struck him during the delightful week he had 
spent there early in the year was the fear that it 
might be a little bit ramming down, He wondered 
whether they sufficiently valued Bath os a national 
asset, We hod so many things that were too goo 
for us; we could not live up to them. Here im 
London the best things were arin away. Euston 
Station, for instance; it waa so good, in its way, that 


we did not know how to make use of it. The 
Central Hall was almost a waste place, the work 
was done inshanties. The same kind of fear struck 
him about Bath. And what he should like to 
suggest—though he feared these wild suggestions 
were not of any use—was whether it was possible 
to set about doing something towards a better 
appreciation and maintenance of Bath. Itseemed 
to him to be « place that cried aloud for some 
national recognition ; it was.a place which might 
be made a Western University town. Think of 
planting a university at Bristol when Bath was 
close by! He wondered what the Greeks would 
have thought of it. He himself would as soon 
think of planting a university in Wolverhampton. 
The wonderful buildings of Bath seemed to be 
ready for something of the sort. Prior Park was 
one of the most astounding things in England. 
Tt was a great monument, and he was shocked to 
aee how it individually was getting shabby, One 
searcely knew what use to make of it; it was too 
big for us, too fine; but if some ery could go out 
for help, would it not be possible to get an effort 
made for its preservation? Some Agricultural 
College, or something of that kind, for the Weat 
of England might be possible. There must surely 
come a time when some sort of decentralisation 
would take place. He pope if that did occur, 
that Bath would have its chance before its beauty 
had passed away. 

ts, GEORGE Sane aeeee F.S.A. LF, said 
hat Mr. Ball's paper had no doubt opened up a 
good many avenues. He (the sp aket), wag oS 
clined to think that architecture did not influence 
their lives quite as much as they imagined, It 
seemed to him that every age had its own particn- 
lar = Saray and a peewee did truly 
express the feeling or the culture of that particular 
period. If that were so, it was the life and culture 
of the period which influenced the architecture, 
rather than the architecture influencing the life. 
Take Greek architecture, which had been referred 
to as being a standard of perfection ; it was, he 
Imagined, the standard of perfection only in so 
far as it absolutely and accurately represented the 
culture of the period. If the culture were altered, 


the architecture must be altered accordingly. We 


of the present day were not a particularly cultured 
lot; we were not as sincere as we might be, and, 
as @ consequence, our architecture waa not as 
perfect as it otherwise would be. Bad as our 
architecture was to-day, he believed it did really 
represent very correctly our unfortunate Jow 
standard of civilisation! No doubt if we could 
adhcgies to those pristine iwhen Bath was 
mult, we should find ourselves living up to a 
higher standard than any of us attempted to live 
upto to-day. If architecture be taken in its broad 
sense as bemg an expression of culture, Gothic 
architecture waa an expression of faith, When 
faith was strongest in the country, Gothio archi- 
G 
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tecture was in ita highest form. But when the 
faith of the country flagged, Gothic architecture 
failed. ‘To that extent, he found himself a little at 
yariance with Mr. Ball, simply on the point that 
architecture did express the civilisation of the 
country. Architecture did not elevate us, but we 
elevated architecture when we attained to any 

higher standard of thought, culture, or scholar- 


ship. 

tae PRESIDENT said that in the few remarks 
he had to offer he should be inclined to work back- 
wards, beginning with the last speaker, Mr. 
Hubbard, who he thought hit the nail on the 
head when he said our architecture represented 
what we were worth. He was afraid that was 
the case, yet he did not feel so despondent about 
it ac Mr. Hubbard seemed to be. condition of 
modern architecture we net whey bad, he 
thought, for there were distinct signa of progress 
and vitality about it. Mr. March Phill ps had 
made some interesting remarks, but fe (the 
gan could not entirely follow his criticism. 
Mr. Phillipps had said that throughout the Re- 
MLssAnce here was a stream of Roman Renais- 
gance anda stream of Greek; but technically the 
Greek Revival had only occurred with the lost 
hundred years. What, he thought, Mr. Phillipp 
really meant was, that some architects went far 
the Roman manner, and others aimed at the 
refinements and subtleties of architecture. But 
that was not so much the difference between Greek 
and Roman, as one which would always hold 
and prevail amongst artista; some men stopped 
at the big, bold effect, while others were not 
content with that, but were fastidious and 
severe on themselves, Mr. Mowbray Green, aa 
they should Sg from him, made a very spirited 
nn eloquent defence of Bath, and stood up for 
the city on which he had written so well in his 
charming book. And he pointed out one or two 
matters in Mr. Ball's paper on which he (the 
speaker) was rather inclined to agree with him. He 
would deal with that presently, but he must first 


say how delighted he had been with Mr. Ball's, 


pate: After all the dryasdust text-books they 
ito wrestle with, it was very refreshing to find a 
lecturer coming among them and trying to pene- 
trate into the mner meaning of architecture, be- 
cause that was what Mr. Ball had attempted. 
Those among them who had endeavonred to put 
into terms their feelings and theirenthusiasma about 
great buildings knew how difficult it was; they 
were brought up short at once if they tried to 
convey to others their impressions with regard to 
these buildings. He thought Mr. Ball had done 
this in a most delightful manner. Still, he would 
venture to make one or two criticisms on what 
Mr. Bal) had said. In regard to Roman archi- 
tecture, he thought Mr, Ball took a sound histori- 
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cal view, and pointed out to them what he Oe 
speaker) was glad to see was being realised, that 
een architecture was very far from being a mere 
pastiche of Greek architecture. In some respects tt 
was inferior, but in others it was finer; and wo 
should never forget that Roman architecture was 
the foundation of modern architecture, and the 
finest training for the young architect was still the 
study of the architecture of Rome. He did not 
think Mr. Ball had done justice to Bath o4 a great 
city and a great conception. They must recollect 
that at the time h Allen set to work with 
Wood, no such thing had been done in England. 
The foresight and sagacity with which the town 
was laid out was somethmg extraordinary; he 
certainly thought there waa genius m it. Mr. 
Ball deaied genius to Bath, but he might perhaps 
be inclined to extend that a little, because Bath 
was not only the best thing of the kind which 
had ever been done in England, but it was a city 
which could hold its own with great continental 
cities, with such a city as Nancy, which waz a 
sort of locus elassicus of civic design. We should 
not underrate what we have in our own country 
inthat regard. With r to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, he did not think Mr, Ball had done justice to 
all the undercurrents in that century. Mr, Ball 
seemed to regard it as a formal and prim affair ; 
but it was not so historically, because deep in the 
eighteenth century were the roote of the Romantic 
movement, and we know that it ended in the 
tremendous catastrophe of 1790 and that cycle of 
events, So it was not sound in history always to 
describe the eighteenth century as a somewhat 
mechanical affair. There were passions deep down 
there waiting to find their way out, as there always 
would be in any civilised community. To re- 
turn to Mr. Ball's admirable paper, it was one to 
which he should like to direct the attention of all 
their students, because the author had tried to 
penetrate through the screen of facts; but he felt 
sure that Mr. Ball would agree with him, that all 
students, before they could penetrate to these deep 
motives in the background, must know and study 
the facts, The lesson of Mr. Ball's paper was that 
above and beyond all these facts was a mysterious 
and elusive spirit which they should try to seize, if 
macs were to understand the meaning of architec- 


The vote of thanks having been put to th 
meeting as carried by setlametion . ; 

Mn. BALL, in acknowledging the vote, said that 
as the President had let him off so lightly, the best 
defence he could make would be to say nothing ; 
he certainly should not like to dispute any point of 
the kind with the President, no paper of 
me perio vara seine ous get into all the nooks 
nd cormmers of a period, and he admitted that the 
were lacunm which should be filled Hg me 
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THE LIGHTING OF PICTURE GALLERIES AND MUSEUMS. 
By 8. Huner Suacun [F.], Christchurch, N.Z. 


IMHE lighting of icture galleries and museums 
is a problem which has been before the archi- 
*  tectural profession since the irae ae of the 
nineteenth century. It is a problem of such uni- 
versal public interest, that it is hard to realise that 
we appear to be as far from a trie solution as in 
the earliest days. Anybody would very naturally 
think that if we require a gallery pe in every 
way, we have only to go note-book in hand to the 
Eur centres of art, and copy exactly the 
form of gallery suited to our pa grec Let 
me at once state that we shou alee 
disappointed. There is not a single Kuropean 
picture gallery that I am acquainted with that 
approaches perfection—some are atrociously bad, 
some are fairly hi ae in parts, but not a single 
one is free from defects which should have been 
avoided, Tn 1907 and 1908 I went note-book in 
hand to all the principal British, French, Italian, 
and some of the German galleries, and am therefore 
in a position to support the statement made by Mr. 
A. W. Weissman, the architect to the ayi4 Museum, 
Amsterdam, in a paper read before the R.I.B.A. in 
1907. He said: “ Before designing my gallery, 
{ determined to visit the European galleries, but 
{ could not find a room which was entirely satis- 
factory. I therefore had to try for myself” 
The question came prominently before the public 


as long ago as 1853. At that time it was pro: | 
to enlarge or rebuild the English National Gallery. 


The Gallery had been bailt by Wilkin. It was 
completed in 1838, and the opinion expressed by @ 
writer in that year, quoted in a leading article of 
the Builder, has been endorsed from time to ime 
ever since by those who have been anxious to eee 
our national collection worthily housed. 

“Tn short,” he writes, “judging from the profound 
deficiency evinend in the present National Gallery, and 
considering the distinguished names that we Mf 
nected with the examination and a roval af the 
designs for that building, it would be difficult indeed 
to imagine that either British statesmen or English 
architects have any enlarged or sound idea about the 
requirements of a National Gallery, beyond ils mere 
name.” 

The article in The Builder concludes with these 

“We sincerely hope that, when the matter comes 
before Parliament, men of all parties and political 
opinions will unite their endeavours to make such 
arrangements os may obtain for us a structure com- 
pletely adapted for the purpose, and wey of the age 
and country : not a bailding good enough, but the best 
possible; scientifically correct, structurally perfect, 
and architecturally magnificent.” 


This was written in 1853, in the early days of pie 
ture galleries and museums. It was then seventeen 
years since the National Gallery had been opened, 
and only twenty years since the fone of the 
first public picture gallery—the Alt Pinacothek 
at Munich. In this year Ruskin wrote to the 
Times as follows :— 


“Wo are about to build a new National Gallery: 
may it not be arranged so that the pictures we place 
therein may at once be safe and visible? 

“T know that ere he rahe poe aby ats in any 
gallery in Europe, for the European pu ic have never 
yet reflected that. picture which was worth buy 
was also worth isa. Some time or other they wil 
assuredly awake to the perception of this wonderful 
truth, and it would be some credit to our English 
common sense if we were the first to act upon it. 

“] gay that a picture which is worth buying iz also 
worth seeing—thal is, worth so much room o ground 
and wall as shall enable us to see it to the beat advan- 

e, It is not commonly so understood. Nations, 
like individuals, buy their pictures in mere catentation, 
and ate content, #0 that their possessions are acknow- 
ledged, that they should be hung in any dark or out-ot- 
the-way corners which their frames will fit. Or, a 
best, the popular idea of a National Gallery is that of 
a magnificent palace, whose walle must be decorated 
with coloured panels, every one of which ahall cost 
£1,000, and be discernible, through a telescope, for the 
work of a mighty hand. I have oo doubt that in a few 
ye more there will be a change of feeling in this 
matter, and that men will begin to perceive, what is 
indeed the truth, that every noble picture in a man 
script book, of which only one copy exisis, or ever can 
exist; that a National Gallery is a great library, of 
which the books must be read upon their shelves; that 
every manuscript onght, therefore, to be placed where 
it can be read most easily; and that the style of the 
architecture and the effect of the saloons are matters of 
no importance whatsoever, but that our sdlicitude 
ought to begin and end in the two imperative require- 
ments—that every picture in the gallery should be per- 
fectly seen and perfectly safe; that none gacuid te 
thrust up, or down, or aside, to make room for more 
important ones; that all should be in a good light, all 
on a level with the eye, and all secure fram damp, cold, 
impurity of atmosphere, and every other avoidable 
cause of deterioration.” 


Modern examples show that it is a3 necessary 
to impress these views to-day as it was at the time 


tl were written. Unfortunately they have 
hitherto had but little weight with those entrusted 


with the design and care of our galleries and 
museums, for although our National Gallery was 
proved so deficient, nothing was done, and the 
original portion of the building remains to-day 

all the defects complained of fifty-eight years 
ag In 1876, E. M. Barry added a new wing which 
followed the old method of top-lighting, but with 


Ay 


the addition of an inner ‘ceiling light. In these 
rooms such irritating reflections were found to be 
Pore from a white marble border placed round 

+ floor, that the border had to be removed. 

Within the last year, further new rooms have 
been added. It would have been thought that 
with the experience gained from failures in the 

t and the advanced knowledge of the laws of 
ficht, we should at last have had a gallery ps 
free from defects—that the editorial plea of 1853 
for a building “ scientifically correct, structurally 
perfect, and architecturally magnificent,” would 

granted. It was not to be, for so scientifically 
incorrect are they, that they were no sooner opened 
to the public than a wail of lamentation went up 
from all classes, expressed very forcibly and freely 
in the Times and other papers. It was stated in 
various terms that the method of hghting was 
so bad that it was impossible to view the pictures 
with any degree of pleasure. The reflections 
Were In every case so pronounced that the picture 
itzel{ could not be properly seen from any point 
of view. All the pictures in the National Ga a 
are glazed, but I hope to show that it is: poosib | 
to 80 arrange the lighting, that no inconvenience 
whatever is experienced from the reflecting surface. 
It is possible for pictures to be seen perfectly when 
gl if only the laws of light are properly under- 
stood and acted upon. That they should not have 
been in such a work is remarkable, especially in 
view of the fact that the rooms were built to 
contain the great masterpieces of the world, for 
which enormous prices were paid. 

It may be thought that this is an isolated instance 
among modern buildings—unfortunately it is not. 
The Nationa poet Gallery, erec af recent 

ars lor the especial purpose of exhibiting the 
Aeeliresd collection of portraits of Engh d's 
eminent men and women, is a lamentable failure. 
Some of the galleries are so dark that it is with 
difficulty one can see at all. Some are eide-lighted 
in such a way that the reflections are overpowering, 
I spent some time with the attendanta manipulatin: 
the window blinds in the endeavour to arrange them 
eo that the pictures could be properly seen. We 
found it impossible, 

The most recent English Museum building is the 
new portion of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
We have only to look at a photograph of one of 
the galleries, published in the Architectural Review 
of July 1909, to see that again precedent jias 
been followed instead of 1 rinciples, with the result 
that Raphael's celebra cartoons, or other glazed 
exhibits on the walls, have become in the greater 
part, as can be easily seen in the hotograph, 
merely reflections of the architectur features of 

: er , OS I t Other cases, the 
defect arises from allowing a flood of light to fall 
from the centre of the yh that the spectators 





are much more brilliantly lighted than the pictures, 
This was the principle classicists consider wag 
adopted for the Parthenon, It was the Principle 
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ad in the first picture gallery at Munich, and 
it has been thoughtleaaly: folleyed ever since. 
Thoughtlesaly, for a ithe care Be wo ae bh 
spectators are in a bright light er . 
surface of the glazed pictures in a subdued one, 
it is impossible to prevent painful reflections 
occurring. In addition to the galleries I have 
caubealty studied, IT have examined the plans of 
very many others, and find this mistaken method 
is almost without exception followed. F 
Attention has always been directed to the size 
and form of the central ceiling light, and many 
methods have been Sen ve be the prs bi 
ascertaining the exact relation the opening shoul 
bear to the size of the room. As the principle of 
having a top or ceiling lights is wrong, the rooms 
are, of course, all defective, and vary only in degree. 
Captam Fowke, who designed the galleries at the 
South Kensington Museum to contain the cele- 
brated Shee collection, is perhaps re- 
sponsible y for the continued copying of bad 
precedents, for in the Builder | aN 
and to 


r of 

poses to consider the question scientifically, 
show by diagrams that the ceiling light he proposed 
would have such proportions and such relations 
to the picture surfaces, that the pictures would be 
well lighted and quite free from reflections. His 
diagrams show that he has only taken into con- 
sideration the reflections of the ceiling light itself 
in the picture, cet ignoring the fact that if a 
flood of light falls into the centre of the room, all 
objects illuminated there by the 9 hight become 
themselves sources, not of direct, but of reflected 
light, and it is the reflections of these objects that 
cause the greatest trouble. Every picture gal ary 
gives instances of this. It must be bad indeec if 

e reflected image of the skylight ia seen in the 
picture, but there is not o single gallery I am 
acquainted with, whether by Parsonat Inspection 
or by illustration, which is free from reflected 
images of the spectators and all objects within the 
well lighted area. How bad reflections can be in 
buildings specially designed as galleries or museums 
is shown by a photo baker in the Museum at Cairo. 
Tt is in a top-lighted room with shallow 
lining the walls. It 
to see the exhibits, | 


was absolutely impossible 
tried in every way to get a 
ea Se from ee but finally took one in 
which the reflect i gee inchad ing the image 
of the photographer and his camera—quite over- 
power the contents of the cases (ig. 1), Yet of 
such reflections as these Captain Fowke takes no 
heed, and consequently his gallery, purporting to be 
on exact scientific principles, is as unscientific as 
those which preceded and those which follow, 
mn my examinations of galleries I used a photo- 
meter—a meter for taking the exact exposure for 
negatives by sp the length of time a piece of 
| d paper kes to reach a certain depth of 
colour. I found by this means that in every fallery ry 
having central ceiling lights or roof light in the 
slopes of the roof, whatever their proportion and 
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however they varied in detail, all illuminated the 
central portion of the room much better than the 
walls on which the picttres were hung.* 

Not only are irritating reflections Se created, 
but in all cases the pictures appear to be much less 


lighted than they are by reason of the contrast 


between the strong light in which the spectator 
stands and the eaboued hight on the walls, An 
extreme illustration of this effect is seen in standing 
outside a building and looking into door or window 
openings —the interior, by contrast, appears to be 
quite dark; on entering of course it is Sane! to be 
an illusion, for the reason given under Law 4, that 
the interior is in fact well lighted. In many cases 
‘of bad lighting this contrast between the well. 





lighted floor and the ill-lighted walls is removed by 
subduing and diffusiri the light from the sky- 
lights by means of inner translucent ceiling lights— 
that is with ground glass which scatters the rays 
of light in all directions, This method is adopted, 
a5 I have said, in some of the rooms of the National 
Gallery and in Sydney, and it can at once be seen 
that this is not a desirable expedient, It does 
not get nd of the original evil, for the reflections are 
bill there, although in a modified form, and, while 
the pictures can be better seen than before, they 
are in fact not so well lighted, and the whole gallery 
is gloomy and depressing. 
Not only do the large majority of pictures suffer 
by reason of their ineffective lighting, but many 
_® The sensitised paper of course gives the actinic value 
of the light, bui where white glass is used the actinic value 


and the vienal valoe would dl. 


suffer considerably by being placed in positions 
for which they were never intended. It is, we 
must remember, only of late years that pictures 
have been painted in the hope that they will be 
bought either for private collections or for galleries. 
The great masterpieces were painted under com- 
mission to fill some particular place. The condi- 
tions of lighting were known beforehand, and the 
picture painted to suit them. 

It is the striving for a brilliantly lighted room 
from the architect's point of view, apart from the 
consideration of the special purpose to which the 






building is to be applied, that, has led to the reten- 
tion of the usual forms: o: ceiling or skylight, and 


the total disregard of the special arrangements 
needed for the effective lighting of the pictures. 
An ‘excellent illustration of these two points bf 
view is afforded by two notices of the new rooms 
at the National Gallery in the April 1911 number of 
the Architectural Review. The architectural critie, 
in deseribing the new work, says that: the : 
“ate brilliantly lighted,” while an editorial note 
in the same issue has to acknowledge, apparently: 
reluctantly, that the complaints made of af 
arranged lighting, and consequent reflections, are 
just, and aays “ that although it is not true, as 
some correspondents stated, that it is absolutely 
impossible to see the pictures at all, still the re- 
fiections do exist to a most annoving extent.” 

On the one side we have the architects rejoicing 
that a brilliantly lighted room has been erected, 
on the other side the painters and picture lovers 
an, ipa 2 that this brilliantly lighted architec- 
tural erection is in fact an architectonic inutility, 
in that it quite fails in the very purpose for which 
alone it was erected “the excellence of every 
art must consist in the complete accomplishment 
of its purpose,” is the penal cut in the entrance 
archway of the new Victoria and Albert Museum 
which leads to the gallery already referred to. In 
this connection Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema may 
be quoted. In his speech at the reading of Mr. 
Weusman's paper, he said: “ The best result is 
obtained, I believe, where the glass is in the sides 
of the ceiling, lighting the opposite walls only. . . . 
With top ligh ting, the floor is lighted, the pictures 
themselves are not.” 

This is the principle of lighting Mr. Fergusson 
believes was adopted for the Parthenon—a belief 
very widely supported. It is a more rational 
method, and is one that has been adopted in several 
er certainly with.only moderate success. 
Perfect success cannot be achieved by this principle, 
but failure has occurred because, as [ hope to show, 
the methods adopted in carrying out the principle 
indicate that the principle was not clearly under- 
stood. The plea for this method of lighting was 
made in 1907, yet in spite of this we have in 1912 
the new galleries designed on the old principle, 
leading to the same unfortunate result. 

I have said enough to show clearly that all are 
agreed that the usual type of picture gallery, 
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whether lantern-lighted, skylighted, or he, tre 
is either a partial or total failure as such, ari that 
if we want to possess a picture gallery which shall 
be truly worthy of the name, we must disregard 
precedent entirely, and be guided solely by the 

mnciples which should govern the { roblem. 
Hestachately, the principles are few and simple, 
20 few and so simple that it is astonishing they 
should ever have n disregarded. 


1. The angle of reflection of a ray of light is equal 





rin, 2 


to the angle of incidence, that is to say that the angle 
at which a ray meets a reflecting avrjace will be the 
cmgle at ichich al leares if. li, therefore, those riya 
of light entering from the skylight fall on a glazed 
picture and make with its surface an angle of say 
45°, the reflected ray from the picture to the floor 
will also have an angle of 45°, and so for any other 
angle. If we stand in such a way that these re 
flected rays fall wpon the eye, we shall see. not the 
picture, but a reflected image of the skylight. 

In some galleries this occurs with pictures hung 
high up on the side wall, and is of frequent occur- 
rence in the end walls even when the pictures are 
hung on “the line’ or just above it. Tt Occurs 
in the end walls of nearly all oblong galleries, as 
in our own galleries, 

[ have spoken of “ painful reflections " advised y, 
for I am convinced that the reason people get so 


extremely tired and suffer from headaches after "I 


bat a brief study of pictures or exhibits js on 
account of the straining of the muscles of the eva 
when looking at pictures or show-cases which reflect 
images of illuminated objects. We must all have 
been conscious of the strain, but we perhaps have 
pot realised that it does not reaylt merely from the 
confusion of the picture by the superimp sing of 
images by reflection on the same focal plane, but 
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by the superimposing of a reflected image in 
different focal plane from that of the picture, 
An experiment has made this perfectly clear. 


Fig. 2 shows photos taken of two similar plans 
ct placed within glass and the other seed oe 
wall behind the camera, and illuminated so that 
its reflection is clearly seen in the reflecting dark 
surface of the glass. In the first photo the camera 
was focussed on the plan within the glass, which is 
seen to be quite sharp, while the reflected plan 
above itis merely a blurr. In the second 
photo the camera was focussed on the 
reflected plan, which is now sharp (but 
distorted on account of the unevenness of. 
the glass) while the glass-covered plan is 
considerably blurred. Thusitis proved that 
the reflection is far within the Rage it 
is im fact as far within it as the illumi- 
nated object is in front of it, and the 
size of the reflected object is in direct 
inverse proportion to the distance of the 
object fesagt the picture, The reflection 
and the picture cannot therefore be clearly 
seen at the same moment, and there ia a 
continual struggle and strain upon the * 
in the endeavour to rivet the focus on t 
picture. It may be said that the i 18 
continually adapting itself to varying focal 
lengths in viewing the objects around us, 
This 1 true, and it can do so without 
strain because in no instance is one focal 
length superimposed upon another, as it 
ia in the case of pictures with ape 
surfaces. The exact position and size o 
_ the reflection in the picture can at once be 
determined by means of a diagram (fig. 3) showing 
& representation of the size and position of the 
illuminated ig mi within or beyond the picture. 
Lines drawn from the extremities of the repre- 
sentation to the position of the eve of the spectator 
will, if they pass through the picture, show the size 
and position of the reflected object in it. This 
diagram is drawn on the assumption that the 
picture, or reflecting surface liea in a vertical plane, 
and the position of the representation is found 
by. drawing lines perpendicular to it through the 
object and setting off the distance of the object 
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fromit. If the plane of the picture is not vertical, 
then the position of the representation will be 
found in exactly the same way—that is, by drawing 
lines from the object perpendicular to the plane of 
the picture, whatever the angle of the plane may 
be, as shown in the diagrams fig. 4. From this it 
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will be seen that if a picture is sligh Bi a 
back the reflections will only be seen if the spec- 
tator is raised above the norma! height, and that 
if it is tilted forward only when below it. The exact 
point at which reflections will be seen are in 
each case accurately determined. It will be seen 
that by this system we can determine not only the 
position and size of reflections in any reflecting 
surface from any point of view, but we can also 
determine the required position of the lights, m 
order to prevent any reflections being seen from 
the point of view found to be most suitable for 


wing the picture. | 

The lines aan from the eve to the representa- 
tion of the window must pass through the plane 
in which the picture lies either above or below, 
or in a.side-lighted room at the side of the prcture— 
never through it. (See fig. 7.) 

2. Any tluminaled object becomes + 
source of light, and its image is reflecte , as above 
stated in Law 1, in proportion to the relative illu- 
mination of the obiect and the reflecting surface. 
That is to say, if a glazed picture Is Aceon | 
lighted and any object in front of it well lighted, 
then the reflected image will overpower the picture. 
If, on the other hand, the picture is well lighted 
and the objects in front of tt dimly hted, then 
the reflection, although there, will be scarcely 
apparent—so weak, in fact, that the enjoyment of 
the picture will not be interfered with. can 
be easily proved by all in the following way -— 
First, stab a glazed picture close to one sile of 
window and at right angles to it, and then stand 
close to the other side of the window, Both picture 
and spectator will in this way be equally ilu- 
minated, and the picture and reflected image will 
be striving for mastery. Second, move the picture 
back into the shade of the wall, and let the spec- 
tator remain illuminated as in the first case, anc 
it will be seen that the reflected image 15 power- 
fully dominant. Third, now bring a a into 
the first position, move back into the shade of the 
wall on ae other side of the window, and it will 
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be seen that the reflected image has nearly, if not 
quite, disappeared. | | 

As I have already stated, it 1s these reflected 

images of illuminated objects in a gallery which 

cause the greatest trouble, and yet it is these 

which have not hitherto been guarded against. 

They are in nearly all galleries most annoy- 

ing,for if you approach thw picture from the 

left at any angle, it reflects the right wall. 


; Za lf you sPprosey it on & line at mght angles— 


that is, directly in front of 1t—the wall 
behind you and you yourself are reflected - 
while if you view the picture at any angle 
from the right, the left wall is reflected, 
objects. | 

‘ow this could not possibly occur—as 


—_ = | ne ke err yr 
~-~<i::._/ proved by our Sern in every case 
or 


eare were taken for the picture to be illu- 
minated much more brightly than the spectators or 
objectain the room. This sounda so simple that it 
8, | can readily believe, extremely hard to realise 
that this law has not beenat once acted sit by any 
one when designing a gallery for the exhibition of 


pictures. 


I have pointed out that with the usual top light 
the floor is more brightly lighted than the walls. 
It thus becomes a source of reflected hight, and its 
reflected mage will be seen in all glazed pictures 


on “ the line,” 


A polished or light coloured Hoor capable of 


reflecting light—as for instance the white marble 


used in the floors of the additions to the National 
Gallery—should for this reason be avoided, and 
the floor covered with some dark light-absorbing 

In the experiment made with the picture at the 
side of the window, it will be noted that the re- 
flected image is always more ¥ teetean in the dark 
parts of the picture, and will often be very pro- 
nounced there, while in the light parts it may 
almost disappear, and if it has a white mount it 
may in that quite disappear. This leads us there- 
fore to the statement of another law, viz. :— 

3. That the darker in tone the reflecting surface, 
the more power/ul will be the reflected image. From 
this we learn that the darker the picture the 
greater must be the contrast between the Hebling 
of the picture and the lighting of the room. Dar 
pictures, to be effectively seen, must be in the high- 











est T nasi ble light, while hi nift- tone pictures Thay 
be placed in a subdued light with less risk from 
reflected imag 





Therefore it is possible to miul- 


sctly hghted toom 





4. Light diminishes inversely as the eee of the 
distance from tts source. The same law applies 
to heat, and an illustration of the effect of a fire 
will perhaps be more convincing. Close to a fire 
| gain the heat is intense enough to scorch ; 
oe feet away, the square of the di e bein 

sixteen, we get by our law only one sixteenth o 
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the heat of the fire; at eight feet, the square 
being sixty-four, we only get one sixty-fourth 
of the heat, showing, of course, in passing, the 
wastefulness of our open-fire radiant heat system. 
[ have taken this illustration because our suscepti: 
bility to heat is constant, and we can by our 
feelings readily appreciate the truth of the law. 
Fortunately for us, our eyes have a wonderful 
system by which the amount of light admitted 
is regulated. You know the iris contracts in 
a bnght light and expands in a dull one, so 
that by ths very beautiful arrangement the 
number of bright rays of light which would enter 
the eye is reduced, and the number of dull rays 
increased, so that whether we stand in a very 
bright light or a very dull one a normal effect is 
produced. You will remember that if the contrast 
18 great—as it 1s if you suddenly step from bright 
sunlight into a dark room—nothing can be seen till 
the iris has accommodated itself to the altered 
circumstances, and the same is tre if we pass 
quickly from a dark room into sunlight. This plan 
of Nature's for keeping the amount of light whic 
enters the eye as far as possible constant, makes it 
difficult for us to realise the truth of this law as 
applied to light, but those of us who have photo- 
raphed plans or large drawings in a room with side 
ight know how quickly the light diminishes. We 
find that if the plan is even only two feet wide the 
value of the light on the one side ia so different 
from that on the other that with a correct exposure 
for the central part, over-exposure will occur next 
the window and under-expogure on the side of the 
plan next the room. The camera has discovered 
that the law exists as stated. 
_ ‘This law has an important beari 
lighting of picture galleries, for it te 
the higher we make our top-lighted 
rooms, the duller, the more gloom 
the rooms will be, We arrive in this 
way—asatthe Pinacothek at Munich, 
which is forty-five feet high—at the 
same effect as we have seen to be 
pocaces by shutting off the rays 
rom the skylight by translucent 
mner glass. But this Inw has its 
most important bearing upon side- 
lighted rooms, In a top-lighted room 
the value of the light is the same 
many one horizontal plane, so that 
- the pictures along that plane are 
all either brightly or dim)y lighted. 
Except, therefore, in the case of very 
large Pictures occupying a consider- 
able part of the vertical wall sur- 
face, the pictures will be fairly evenly lighted. 
In a side-hghted room, on the contr: . the light 
is equal in vertical planes and diminishes rapidly 
along any horizontal line on the side walls, but 
will be evenly dull or evenly bright on the wall 
facing the window in proportion to the distance 
between them. 
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Side-lighted rooms, as usually designed, are 
extremely unsatisfactory, and will be as long as 
architecta consider the position and proportion 
of the windows in relation to the exterior stead 
of considering them solely in relation to the 
lighting of pictures. The idea of classical pro- 
portion and pleasing fenestration in accord with 
antique atlenls must be abandoned, and the 
pro solved from the standpoint of scientific 
correctness demanded by our early Victorian 
writer. He had true idea of the importance of 
the elements for complete success in the designing 
of gallenes, for you remember he placed scientific 
correctness first after this “ structural perfection,” 
and ie aiter the requirements of these two were 
satisfied did he ask for “architectural magnifi- 
cence.” In most of the buildings containing side- 
lighted rooms the sequence of thought has been 
reversed. Windows of the usual form have been 
placed low down in the wall, with the result that 
on ss ape eres oa ti all eblainber oe 
it is only by reason of the spectator ing thi 
direct rays of light and thus placi tha wearers 
shadow, that they can be seen at all, The back 
wall forms, in fact, as bad a position for the exhibi- 
tion of pictures as could be devised. The side walls, 
if not too long, are well lighted for small pictures. 
Those near the window are ify tig, deena but 
none are free from refiections, for , 43 in the 
case of top-lighted rooms, the spectators are stand- 
ing in the best-illuminated apace, : 
. Rays of light, i} wnimipeded, radiate from their 
source fy in all directions, so that if we imagiy 
a ball of light in the centre of a sphere, the wi ole 


of the inner surface of the sphere will be equally 
lighted, and as the diameter of the sphere is 
inereased go will the light falling on its surface 
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be diminished. If the ight is on one gi : 
angular room, the lighting of the alts ata 
exits because rpedopy parts of their surfaces lie 
la te rae concentric circles of varying 
a te case of daylight, this law holc nly 
within the angle made by the mila a he coe 
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ings. ‘That is to say, that if we cut s hole of any 
form sre in the ‘lish or ceiling of a room, 
limit of the rays of light passing through it wil 
extend only seo a line drawn from the outer oe 
of one side to the inner edge of the other. The 
space beyond this will be in shadow, and will be 
lighted only by reflected light from the surfaces 
of the floor and ceiling. This can crea proved 
at any window opening. The same law will be 
found to hold good whatever angle the opening 
makes with the horizon. So that mven any open- 
ing in walls, ceiling or roof, we can at once deter- 
mine what portion of the room will be lighted by 
direct rays of light and what by reflected light, 
and we should not make the mistake so often seen 
of skylights put in in such a way that the walls on 
which the pictures are placed are wholly hghted 
by reflection. 

% Dark colours absorb light while pale coloura and 
polished surjaces reflect it—This law must be kept 
in mind in designing picture galleries, for we must 
aim at having no reflected lights to interfere with 
the direct lighting of the picture. We must there- 
fore have dark neutral colours on both walls and 
floors. 

We have now enumerated the laws which must 
be understood an aire by : we are se orl 
satisfactorily the problem of deal r pict 
gulleries and ecunnal I have ready stated 
pare the deductions to be drawn from these laws, 

ut now let me summarise them before showing 
how they may be carried out in practice. | 

1. To avoid reflections in the pictures from the 
gource of light, the angles made by the lines from 
the source of light to the picture must be greater 
or leas than the angles made by lines drawn from 
the picture to the eve of the spectator when 
standing in the most suitable position for viewmg 
the picture. : La 

Note—Aa this position will vary according to 
the size of the picture, it follows that the lighting 
suitable for large pictures rat ae a distant point 
of view may be quite unsuitable for a small picture 
juiring a close point of view. boa. 

. To avoid seeing in the pictures reflected images 
of spectators and objects in the room, the spectator 
and objects must be in a subdued reflected light, 
In marked vorsiezy to the direct lighting which 
must fall on the pictures. ne 

3. The darker ‘the pictures the more brilliant 
must be the lighting upon them and the greater 
the contrast between the direct lighting of the 
pictures and the reflected lighting of the room. 

4. In order to obtain a brilliant light on the 
pictures, the pictures nrust he as close to the source 
of light as the other conditions will permit, and 
~ lighting must not be obscured by secondary 
ceiling lights or glazing. 

: . the cats must be within the space formed 
by lines passing through the inner and opposite 
outeredges ofthe lightopening. = _. 

6. The rays of direct and reflected light which 
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fall on the walls and floors must be absorbed by 
dark colourings. 

I have hitherto referred only to glazed pictures, 
because they form the crucial test as to whether or 
not the gal ry is successfully lighted. It is true 


that unglazed bie can be seen, and fairly well 
seen, even under conditions in which it would be 


impossible to see glazed pictures. But although 
they can thus be seen without the annoyance of 
reflected images, still they can be seen to far greater 
advan under the conditions absolutely impera- 
tive for glazed pictures. For although no reflected 
imagea would be seen, light would be reflected 
from the surface of the pictures, sometimes appe 

ing as bright patches of light and sometimes as 
spots of bright light in the uneven surfaces of the 
brush-work. In both cases false effecta are pro- 
duced which rob the picture of its true value. I 
do not therefore agree with the writer in the 
Architectural Review who, with reference to the new 
rooms of the National (Gallery, said that it is only 
when glazed peers are to be exhibited that it 1s 
necessary to take ial precautions in lighting ; 
that if the potatos Si the National Gallery had 
not been glazed, no complamts would have been 
heard, Certainly no complaints would have been 
heard, but it is a poor ideal in this or any other 
«phere of human activity which demands only that 
a work shall be no worse than what we are accus- 
tomed to. Such was not the ideal of the writer I 
have quoted, who asks that we may obtain “ not 
building good enough, but the best possible.” 

Let us now see what attempts have been made 
to reach the ideal of perfect lighting, and then 
what form our galleries should have in order to 
fulfil the requirements laid down. 

At Munich I was interested to see the principle 
of shading the spectators adopted. A ceiling was 
formed over the central part of the gallery, leaving 
a apace of about eight or nine fect all round to allow 
the light from the skylights to fall on the pictures. 
The arrangement, it was said, was not new, and it 
is stated in the leader already referred to “ that 
it was applied ina roomin Newman Street, Oxford 
Street, London, built for the exlibrtion of West's 
pictures; and Messrs. Papworth, in their work, 
Museums, Libraries, and Picture Galleries " (I have 
not had an opportunity of seeing it), “describe a 

allery built for Mr. Alinutt, of Clapham Common, 





etween 1829 and 1833, where the lighting is on _ 


the same principle. Sir Charles Eastlake, who 
considers that the window or source of light b 
which a picture is seen, and the picture iteelf, 
ought not both to come within the range of 
vision at the same time, thought very highly of 
such an arrangement.” Although the pictures 
could be well seen at Munich, the effect was not 
as successful as it should be, for two reasons, 
first because, the akylighta being high, only o 
very diminished light fell on the pictures, and, 
secondly, the gallery was too wide, thus leaving 
too large a space in deep shadow. Still, the experi- 
H 
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ment was very interesting and contains the germ 
which, if properly developed, would lead to success. 
If later designers had only realised this, instead of 
abandoning the idea in favour of the brilliantly 
top-lighted rooms, we should long ago have had 
examples which might well be followed. 

The gallery in which the greatest amount of 
BUCCESS Sos been reached for individual pictures is 
the Doré Gallery in London, It is, of course, only 
asmall place, not larger thun many artists’ studios, 
but by means of dark floor covering and arrange- 
ment of dark divisional and wall curtains, each 


Siete is separately seen, splendidly lighted by 


rect light from a hidden source. Yon can see no 
windows, no skylights, but the most brillant 
light is that falling on the pictures. This is as it 
should be. There is, it is true, no stractural 
perfection or architectural magnificence, but 
the lighting is certainly scientifically correct, and 
we cannot too often met upon this as being the 
first consideration. These are the only two 
instances | know of where successinl departure has 
been made from the usual type. An American 
Commission lately travelled over Europe to study 
its picture galleries with a view to the erection of 
one in America, They came to the conclusion, 
I believe, that an Itahan palace makes the most 
satisfactory gallery. That there isa delightful charm 
about these old palaces I readily admit, but they 
are very far from parle as picture galleries. They 
were designed as homes for the Italian princes and 
nobles, and as such were adorned with pictures 
some Well, come ill lghted. In this they are no 
worse than many of the specially designed 
galleries, so that it is easy to believe that a verdict 
might be given in their favour, 

Passing from a large modern gallery, with all the 
pictures spread out along “ the line * and looking 
woefully insignificant in relation to the size of the 
room, a8 in the City Musepm, Amsterdam, it is 
unquestionably pleasant to tum to the suites 
of medium-sized and small rooms in which the 
pictures in Italy are placed, as, for instance, in the 

fizi and Pitti Palaces at Florence, the Barberini 
and Vatican at Rome. In all these so conscious 
are we that the palaces are only being used for 
their present purpose as a matter of expediency 
that the critical faculty lies dormant ; we enjoy the 
pictures as well as the circumstances will permit 
ns, and are thankful. The majority of pictures 
are well seen in strong side light. The gems of the 
collection are so arranged, bemg hinged to the wall 
on the side next the window, that they can be 
placed at any suitable angle. This is an excellent 
method of improving the lighting of the picture. 
A diagram (fig. 6) shows that if the picture is 
brought out to an angle of about 30° with the wall 
it would receive about two thirds more light than 
when lying flat against it. Of course this is only 
an expedient for overcoming defective lighting, as 
also is the method of inclining the whole of the 
side walls of sipe-lighted rooms, as is seen jn the 
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Gallery at Amsterdam and many other places. 
The pictures, it is true, are better lighted than 
when the walls are at right angle to the plane 
of the windows, but the arrangement is defective 
Inasmuch as the back wall is still badly lighted, 
and none of the side pictures can be viewed with- 
out interfering with the view of other epectators. 
Angles are the most inconvenient places for seemg 
pictures, and by the small side-lighted room 
method we get a maximum of inconvenient. 
positions. 

Note——Moreover, the space for viewing the 
picture free from the reflection is restricted to the 
space between the window and R. If the picture 
is flat against the wall the space is extended to R. 


a y 
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A method of lighting more scientific than the top 
ceiling light is that of the lantern light—that is, 
lighting by means of a row of vertical windows in 
each side of the central part of the roof, the roof 
ene of this central part being raised above 
the windows, In this way the light from each row 
of windows is thrown on to the opposite wall, with 
the result—if the angles have been p operly 
studied—that the petanes are well Lighted. “This 
form of light can be seen in our own Exhibition 
Gallery, but here the fatal mistake has been made of 
pane the central part of the roof also: a flood of 

ght hus falls on the central part of the room, 
which ia far better lighted than the walls, with the 
result that reflections are painfully dominant. The 
billiard room of the Canterbury Club, on the other 
hand, is lighted with a lantern light with a solid 
ceiling, the result being that the billiard tables, for 
which the room was designed, stand in the worst 
lighted part of the room, while the mediocre 
pictures which hang on the walls are excellently 

shted. But this method, even when properly 
carried out, although an improvement on the top- 
lighting, is not entirely successful, for the central 
portion of the room is etill too well lighted to 
event reflections, and the windows too tar away 
[rom the pictures to light. them brightly, For 
it must be remembered that it isthe windows in 
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the right-hand side of the roof that by this method 
light the pictures on the left-hand wall, and vice 
versa. To be perfectly successful, therefore, the 
lighting must be so arranged that the windows on 
the right of the roof throw their fullest light on the 
a on the right wall, those on the left on the 
eft wall. This can be effected 

by adopting what I have 
called the top side-lght sys- 
tem. It may be carned out 
in various ways. [show one 
in which the width of the roof 
of the gallery is divided into 
three parts, the central part 
to have a flat or curved solid 
ceiling, while the side portions 
would be covered with a 
pitched roof with skylights im 
the inner slopes adjomimg the 
res flat portion (diagram 

oo Be 


i 
i 
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with full brilliancy on the outer walls, leaving the 
central portion in shadow. This central portion 
should therefore be formed as a wide corridor, and 
theouter portions be divided by partitions into wide 
bays. The partitions should extend to the roof of 
the bays so that the lighting in each bay may be 
independent, The ends of the partitions next 
the corridor would also be excellently lighted, and 
the pictures hung there could be well seen on passing 
along the corridor, as also could all the pictures on 
the outer walls, without entering the bays. By 
the division of the gallery into bays a large amount 
of extra well-lighted wall space is provided. ‘The 
length of the bay would be determined by the limit 
imposed by the law of reflections, They may be 
narrower than this limit but not wider. Only one 
picture should be hung on the partition wall. lf 
others were hung near the outer wall spectators 
would have to pass into the well-hghted area to see 
them, and: ast peer from illuminated objects 
would result. Moreover, tators would thus 
interfere with the view of those seated. Pictures 
should never be crowded together, and this 
system provides double the amount of well lighted 
and suitable wall space than that provided by a 
lar room of the usual form. Pictures 
which in an ordinary room of equal area would have 
been placed frame to frame could here he displayed 
freely, and with vastly increased convenience and 
artistic effect. ‘Seats should be placed just within 
the bays ot the correct distance from the pictures 
s0 that those wishing to study the pictures care- 
fully would, while seated, not be interfered with 
by those wishing to get merely a general survey of 
the gallery. The great fault in all galleries now 1s 
that the seats are placed in the centre and the 
corridor or ‘thoroughfare is between the pictures 
and the seats. The arrangements here sketched, 
while being strictly in accord with the principles of 
lighting we have laid down, may be made structu- 
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This arrangement would allow the light to fall 


rally perfect, and as architecturally magnificent as 
the funds will permit or the taste and skill of the 
designer dictate. = = | es i 

The depth of the bay from the corridor to the 


wall should be about 16 feet, so that the correct. 


position for the seats may be within it. It will be 


J 
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found that 30° is the most suitableangle of visionfor 
viewing a picture, and this gives about double the 
width of the picture as the best distance to see it 
from. Few pictures are more than 8 feet wide, so 
that a depth of 16 feet would suit the majonty of 
the largest pictures. For smaller pictures the 
seats would be brought proportionate! nearer or 
the depth of the bay diminished, and for larger 
on the depth of the bay would be increased. 
e very great advantage of an undisturbed view 
of the pictures from the seats must appeal to all, 
while the possibility of seeing all the pictures 
without blocking the view of those who are seated 
makes this arrangement one that should be followed 
in all galleries. It will be seen from the diagram 
of the section, fig. 7, that the light falling on the 
spectator when seated within the bay is four-tenths 
lesa than the light falling on the pictures, so that re- 
fections of the 2 heen and Htumiise inated objects 
would be impossible; and it will be seen that as the 
spectator approaches the picture into the well- 
lighted area for a close examination of ita parts only 
his back becomes illuminated, and reflections even 
then cannotoccur. Ina gallery of the usual ty 
aa seen in the sections given, tb is the face of the 
peal that is always more strongly illuminated 
than the picture. | 
L have said that this system of top side-lighting 
my be carried out in various ways. It is appl- 
cable to all wual forms of rooms, There arc many 
instances in which a gallery for meetings &c. 1s 
the first consideration and the exhibition of 
ictures a secondary one. Hitherto the pictures 
have been the only sufferers from this dual purpose. 
There is no need for sacrifice for either purpose. A 
large assembly room can be brilliantly lighted, and 
yet be made quite suitable for pictures, as ahown by 
my diagram, fig. 8, There is no need that there 
should be a violent contrast between the brilliantly 
lighted walls and the central part of the room. 
It need never be gloomy. All that must be 
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demanded is that the brightest light shall fall on 
the walla. The iiminished direct light from the 
top side-light, and the reflected light from the 
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wall surfaces, will ensure oa brilliancy of efiect 
throughout. I designed a Municipal Assembly 
Hall on this sainaipie some years ago. 
It is of course desirable and generally demanded 
that museums and picture-galleries shall be used 
for no other purpose than the display of exhibits 
or pictures, and in that case the arrangement I have 
suggested 8, 1 think, the best, It is as switable for 
museums a8 for picture-galleries, for the laws which 
apply to glazed pictures apply with equal force to 
slased show cases. Here again, if the principles 
are understood, all the cases of exhibits can be 
placed in relation to the light in such a way that 
there shall be no chance of their being converted 
into distracting mirrors. In our own museum and 
picture-gallery there are, I regret to say, examples 
of every kind of defective lighting, and I am not 
sure that we can regard the knowledge that they 
are no worse than similar institutions elsewhere as 
any consolation, I have referred to the defects 
of European galleries, and the museums are jn 
nearly all cases equally bad. The most annoyin 
effect of all is ag Sp to be seen when horiacitel 
glass specimen-cases are p in a etrongly tap- 
ghted room. As long ago as 1883 I remember 
trying to study the minerals in such cases in the 
Natural History Museum of London. I met with 
but little success in this, but gained a dee ly 
impreased knowledge of the details of the skylight. 
It 8 a magnificent building for which I have always 
had the greatest admiration, but I thought then, 
and think more firmly now, how much it is to he 
regretted that in a building of such architectural 
importance the first essential of the design should 
have been 80 neglected. Horizontal cases should 
be placed in brilliantly side-lighted rooms having 
windows on both sides. The casea should be at 
right angles to the windows and opposite to them. 
Where side-lighting is used for vertical Cases, 
they also should be placed in the same position 
mom have glazed ends and tops. In both instances 
the spectator would therefore be standing in the 


shade of the wall between the cases, and the 


exhibita be well lighted. 
A clear understanding of the simple principles 
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laid down is what is required for success. Anyone 
having this know] can put every design to an 
immediate test. There 18 oi neal to travel to 
see them—no need for wandering 
Commissions. If a design is either 
conceived or executed in accord with 
“the laws of light, it is good; if not, 
_ it must of necessity be bad, 1 no 






, and 
expression of opinion about it will 
make it otherwise. Fortunately there 
are not any conditions which are likely 
to modify the actions of the laws of 
light. They will always act under 
every condition exactly as stated, The 
ighting of galleries is therefore, a0 far 
from being a difficult problem, one of 
the most simple an architect has to 
deal with. Very different is it with acousties. In 
this science there are so many qualifying conditions 
almost impossible to determine, that while we are 
able to design a building in aceord with the laws of 
sound, and thus ensure that it shall not be acous- 
tically bad, still absolute success can never be pre- 
determined. This is proved in the manufacture 
of violins. Two violins may be made with the 
same kind of wood and exactly similar in : 
respect, yet one may prove to be of incalculable 
value for its tone and the other valueless, ‘The 
acoustic properties of rooms may vary in the same 
way, but not to the same degree. 

in dealing with the laws of light nothing leas 
than absolute Hodhves should be demanded in 
all cases, for if the lighting of our buildings is found 
defective in any respect, then the fault lies wholly 
in ourselves. ‘There is not in any ease the slightest 
excuse to be found for any degree of failure, 7 

Knowledge of the laws, and the careful re 
a of ae will enable a the lapee 
of years the editorial hope for a tilding which 
shall | be “ scientifically eas and with the 
architectural! skill in rational design which modern 
study has created we may confidently expect that 
such a building will also be “ structurally perfect ” 
and as “archi ecturally magnificent’ as the 
circumstances demand and the funds allow. 





Since writing the foregoing. mg, I have received, and 
read with much interest, the paper, published in 
the Jovewas for 13th April 1912, by Mr. Edwin 
cr Hall, to Abii Wwe are oe indebted for 
ring feller a0 many examples and opinions 
on Bis gation I have studied it and the dis- 
cussion carefully in order to see what agreement 
our fellow architects in England have arrived at. 
By analysis of the expression of opinion of Mr. Hail, 
the opmion of the authorities quoted by him and 
of those who spoke at the meeting, it will be 
seen that we appear to be as far off any 
ment as we were in 14)7 when Mr, Weisaman 
read a haper on the same subject, | 
On the question of lighting—the portion of the 
subject to which I have devoted iy paper—there 
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seems to be hopeless disagreement even on matters 
of fact. Mr, Hall speaks very highly and quotes 
many opinions in support of side-lighting, and 
seems to infer that top-lg a only adopted to 
enable greater wall apace to obtained, for he 
says: “ The top-light in some form is so general 
and the convenience of being able to jade reat 
amount of wall space for hangmg on a lin ited aite 
is ao preat that this system would always recom- 
mend itself for picture-gallenes,” so that we have 
here two reasons given for its continued adoption, 
namely, that it has been so often done before, and 
that it enables us to a great amount of wall 
space. Yet a little further on he speaks with 
approval of top-lighted galleries on account of 
chats excellence, and mentions those at Dulwich 
in these words: “ Another form giving excellent 
results in an oblong gallery is a semi-circular or 
segmental roof with sloping side-lights divided 
by a flat plaster ceiling, or, in a square gallery, a 
centre skylight similarly divided by a flat penne 
as in the Dulwich Gallery.” He quotes an artic! 
in the Times which says: “Sir John Soane’s 
method of lighting” (that1s, the lantern-light shown 
in the sections) “is miggardly in a climate like ours. 
The difference between good and bad lighting 1s 
seen the moment we enter the new room.” This 
opinion by the Times with reference to these rooms 
is exactly the opinion expressed by the Archutec- 
tural Review with reference to the new rooms in the 
National Gallery which have been so strongly 
condemned. ‘These rooms which Mr, Hall puts 
before us as examples to follow must of necessity 
be condemned, as they would produce, as can be 
seen by the sections, painful reflections m any 
glazed surfaces on the walls. ; 

This is what inevitably must happen in_ every 
brilliantly but improperly lighted room. In the 
sections (fig, 16, page 404) of the Dulwich Picture- 
Gallery Mr. Hall has drawn lines at 45° on each 
section. In the left-hand section showing the 
new gallery they are drawn for the parton of 
arbitrarily fixing the height of the skylight, and 
these lines are used in this and in the other sections 
for showing the amount of light which would fall 
upon the pictures from the lantern and ceiling 
lights. This is extremely misleading, as there is 
no reason whatever for attaching any greater 
importance to rays of light at 45° than at any 
other angle. Rays of light will pase through an 
opening glazed or unglazed at every angle. The 
greatest number of rays or beams of light will 
naturally pass through at nght angles to the open- 
ing, and that portion of either wall or floor on which 
the beams fall will be the most brilliantly lighted, as 
shown by my dingram fig.5. The number of beams 
will diminish as the angle with the openmg in- 
creases. 1 have re-drawn the section of the 
Dulwich Gallery, fig. 9, and it will be seen that 


the greatest amount of light in this as im every 
other central oliewiad room, whatever the 
arrangement of the lights, falls upon the floor and 


fig. 11. 


not upon the walla. The central flat solid ceiling 
referred to as forming a special feature in this 
pallecy 38 of no value for the purpose of diminish 
ing the light in the centre of the room. The 
diagram, fig, 9, shows that with the skylights at 
that angle the space below the flat ceilmg where 
the tators would be standing is the most 
brilliantly lighted part of the room, for the reason 
that the rays of ght from both skylights are 





directed towards it. This effect Mr. Hall himself 
has condemned in a previous part of his paper, ancl 
quoted as I had done the late Sir L. Alma-Tadema 
in support of his contention. Here again the 
brilliantly lighted room has been praised apart from 
any consideration of the lighting being suitable for 
lighting the pictnres for the display of which the 

Hlery was erected. The method adopted by Sir 

ohn Soane is certamly a much more scientific 
one than that shown in the new gallenes. But the 
fault as shown in the section of Sir John’s gallery 
is that the lantern lights are too high so that the 
best Uhuminated part of the wall is cloge to the top 
of it as shown by the linea I have placed on the re- 
drawn section, fig. 10. It will be seen by the 
illustration on which I have drawn a new floor line, 
*z, that the lantern light could be lowered six 
feet without any inconvenience resulting from the 
reflections of the light, and the pictures would in 
this case be fairly well lighted and reflections 
diminished but not obliterated. They would be 
much better lighted if the lantern lights were in- 
clined as seen in the Waterloo Gallery at Windsor, 


Mr. Weissman’s opinion “ that the lighting in 
the National Gallery is extremely well managed,” 
quoted by Mr. Hall, is perhaps another instance of 
visitors wishing to be polite to their hosts, a prac- 
tice which a German visitor to the Town Planning 
Conference so strongly condemned. He could not 
otherwise have praised this nor given unqualified 
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praise to the lighting of the Tate Gallery. Both 
were severely and rightly criticised during the dis- 
cussion. Inthe Watts Room at the Tate Gallery 
I particularly remember it was absolutely impossi- 
ble to see the pains placed at the end ol the room 
by reason of the reflections of the skylight wpon it. 
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This isonly what o little thought would lead us to 
expect. In both Mr. Weissman's and Mr. Hall’s 
papers only the cross sections and therefore only 
the lighting of the pictures on the side walls of the 
oblong rooms are considered, following in this the 
example of Captain Fowke. The lighting of the 
pictures on the important end walls is disregarded, 








with the result that they reflect not only the objents 
in the * well-lighted " room in common with those 
on the side wall, but reflect as well the range of 
ceiling lights. If a longitudinal section were drawn 


it would at once be seen that the akylights distant 


from the wall must of necessity be wholly reflected 


in the pictures. This could be obviated by placing 


& Screen or suspending 4 curtain across the room 
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from the roof to the level of the top of the walls’ a 
suitable distance from the wall, 

The interior anid section of the Mappin Art 
Gallery shown on pages 495 and 406 are extremely 
interesting. These were new to me (the one pub- 
lished in the Builder, 18th October 1886, referred 
to in my paper, is, I presome, the original design 
which Mr. Hall states was not carried into execu- 
tion). The scheme shows a closer approximation 
than any others to the principles I have evolved 
and expressed in my paper, but the gallery cannot 
be wholly successful Tor three reasons: First, the 
outer skylight is too far distant and would reduce 
the amount of light falling on the pictures. This 
would be still further reduced by the translucent 
level ceiling light. With such an arrangement 
ere can be no brilliancy of effect. Second, the 
level ceiling light would illuminate the spectator, 
when standing at the entrance to the bay, as 
brightly as the pictures. Tle Gallery of Honour 
in the Ryks Musewm fails for the same reasons. 
Iiurd, the distance between the columns of the 
nave and the wall on which the pictures are hung 
is too short for the reasons given in my paper. A 
teference to section, fig. 7, will show how I consider 
these faults may be overcome, 

The necessity for a much deeper study of the 

uestion from a scientific antpoitt is clearly 
hown by the contradictory opinions expressed 
not only by the authorities quoted in Mr. Hall's 
paper but also by those taking part in the diseus- 
sion. These expressions of opinion would Jead us 
to believe that the subject is a hopeless one, [ 
trust I have succeeded in showing the direction in 
which our studies must lie if any advance towards 
success 18 to be achieved, 

It would be of the greatest value if plans and 
sections of existing galleries were made showing 
the exact position and size of window and sky. 
lights and stating the kind of glass used, The te- 
lative amount and value of the light on the walla 
and floor of the rooms should be ascertained by 
means of photo-printing paper metre. 

Note-—The Wynnes metre is the one I used. and 
if all observers used this kind the resulta could he 
compared. The relative value can be immediately 
seen by the depth of colour the Paper reaches in 
different parts ofthe room ina given time, This id, 
as stated in my paper, the method | adopted in 
studying the European galleries, but time did not 
perso ea + Satya a aa ¥ 88 accurate or as full 
a3 16 should be made. The value of tha exrtarie 
light should also be noted, : Somes 

I hope to forward you studies of talleries here 
and the resulta of experiments with different kinds. 
of glazing, and if others will make exact observa- 
tions of galleries elsewhere we should have a collec- 
tion of scientifically acquired data of existing 
examples among which there will be no room for 
ferences of opinion, aud th prof ofthe nna 

Itt and t, bpolicatiny: f ) 
A cir application will be accurately 





DEATH OF MR, NORMAN SHAW, R.A, 5s 


THE LATE MR. NORMAN SHAW, HA. 


The announcement of the death of Mr. Norman 
Shaw in Tuesday's paper}must have come as a 
shock to all artists in this country, It had been 
known to his friends for some time that Mr. Shaw 
had been in failing health, but the gallant spirit 
with which he met his illness made it hard to 
realise that the end was at hand. It is the close 
of a great career in the fullness of age and honour. 

We are yet too near to attempt to appraise the 
quality of his work, the extent of his influence on 
the development of English architecture. By the 
ready consent of all, he had long been looked up to 
as the leading spirit in English architecture, perhaps 
the most remarkable English architect since the 
days of Sir William Chambers; it will be for the 
historian, later on, to attempt to define more 
clearly his position in English art. But all who 
ever came into contact with Norman Shaw will 
remember hia most fascinating personality, his 
genuine and chivalrous friendship, his kindness to 
younger men, and the extraordinary influence that 
he had in stimulating them to a high and worthy 
conception of the art of architecture. I first made 
Mr. Shaw's acquaintance as a student in the R.A. 
School thirty years ago. The subject set by him 
as Visitor was a pedestal for an equestrian statue. 
On this I was labouring blindly when Mr, Shaw 
came round to criticise my design. Ina few casual 
remarks, half humorous, half serious, he unlocked 
the gate of a new world of ideas, and completely 
altered my outlook on architecture. So always, 
any who came to him for advice went away with a 
sounder and a more sober estimate of their own 
achievements, and yet cheered on to persevere and 
pursue theif own ideal. | ; 

Norman Shaw was an artist, absolute and im- 
grained. ‘fo scholarship and learning lie made 
no claim, but he possessed a mind of rare distine- 
tion, a shrewdness and clarity of intelligence that 
illuminated the darkest corner of any difficulty, 
made everything seem delightfully simple and easy, 
and did in fact suggest the way out to those less 
favoured than himself with resource and quick 
imagination, A man who disclaimed any powers 
as an orator or writer, he was in fact an admirable 
speaker, and few men have ever written more 
charming and characteristic letters. He handled 
every subject with an inimitable lightness of touch, 
letting his humour play on it, yet never vers sight 
of the essential purpose of hia writing. To borrow 
a term from horsemanship, he had beautiful hands. 
_ There has been a singular completeness about 
the career of this most distinguished architect. An 








artist, and always an artist, he was indifferent to 
honours (I believe I om right in saying that he 
declined a baronetcy). He was equally indifferent 
to society im the technical sense. His whole power 
was concentrated on the art that he loved and to 


which he dedicated his life; and from the ideals 


that he formed im early life he never swerved. It 
has been a fine life: finely concerved and finely 
lived. 
REGINALD BLOMPFIELD. 
Frognal, Hampstead : 
2th New. 1912. 


Richard Norman Shaw was born in Edinburgh 
in 1831, and received his general education in that 
city. He served his articles with William Burn, 
and on coming to London entered the Royal 
Academy Schools, where he obtamed the Gold 
Medal in 1853 and the travelling studentship in the 
following year. In 1860 he became an Associate 
of the Royal Institute, but resigned his member 
ship in 1868. After acting as assistant, first in the 
office of Anthony Salvin and afterwards with 
George Edmund Street, R.A., he was for some 
time associated in practice with W. Eden Nesfield. 
He was elected an Associate of the Academy in 
1872 and a full Academician in 1877. In 1855 he 
had published his folio book Architectural Sketches 
from the Continent, a series of exceedingly fine 
drawings from cathedrals and other ancient build- 
ings, drawn on stone by himself. To quote the 
interesting memoir in the Times of lust Tuesday : 

No one who knew Norman Shaw mainly by his later 
work would, on a mere inspection of theas drawings, 
connect them with his name. It wos only a year after 
their publication that a building, under the name of 
New Zealand Chambers, showed its frontage in Leaden- 
hall Street, and gave the first outward indication of the 
real Norman Shaw, By the practitioners of architec- 
ture of the ordinary types, Classic or Gothic, 1 was re- 
ceived with a kind of bewilderment. They had never 


seen anything like it before. In the | etary 
avmmetry of arrangement was discarded in a quite in- 


decorous manner. Above the ground story four great. 
brick piers went straight up, between which the 
wooden window-bays were played with, and a curved- 
ont cornite with elaborate surface decoration in plaster 
projected over the piers. ‘The details were suggested 
y inte English classic—what was afterwards to be 
called “Queen Anne” work; and yet as a whole it was 
essentially Gothio in feeling, and showed that the archi- 
tect had not been sketching medimval work for nothing. 
Instead of a wall with windows in it, it was like the 
nave wall of a late Gothic cathedral, a series of but- 
tresses which formed the structural on, and be- 
tween which the space could be treated as one pleased. 
This front, not very large, did much to fix ita author's 
reputation, for it waa one of the moat startling out- 
breaks of architectural originality of which there 
record in modern London architecture, and showed 
that ite author was an architect who had hie own way 


‘of handling materials, and who had, moreover, grasped 


the fact that architectural expression depends ly: 
apon the treatment of structure, and not on the scenic 
nidition of features supposed to be architectur 
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Tt was, however, his domestic work that brought 
him prominently into note, and for many years the 
most interesting exhibits in the Architectural 
at the Royal Academy were the fine bold pen-line 
drawings from his own hand of one or other of his 

ieturesque houses in town or country. Among 
am neat of the latter may be mentioned Cragside, 
in |Northomberland, built for Lord Armstrong ; 
Dawpool, in Cheshire ; Chesters, in Northumber- 
land : and Adecote,in Shropshire. Lowther Lodge, 
designed in 1874; Swan House, Chelsea, in IS77 ; 
houses in Cadogan Square in 1878, the corner 
honse, 170 Queen's Gate, and his designs for the 
Piceadilly Hotel and the rebuilding of the Regent 
Street Quadrant, in 1906, are among the most 
stiking examples of his London work. To 
quote the Times again: “In the large block of 
mansions close to the Albert Hall, where no great 
expenditure on architectural effect could be allowed, 
he nevertheless managed to give variety and some 
architectural expression by recessing portions of the 
exterior wall and grouping some of the windows 
under arches ; the device is simple and inexpensive, 
but it has tte effect.” | 

Among ecclesiastical works, probably his eres 
for St. Michael's Church, Bournemouth, and St. 
Margaret's, Ikley, are the best known. He also 

jigned a good many public or semi-public build- 
ings, auch as the Alliance Assurance Office at the 
corner of St. James's Street and Fall Mall, the 
Central Offices of the Metropolitan Police, and 
Parr's Bank, Liverpool. New Scotland Yard, the 
most notable and the most generally admired of 
all, was mode the oceasion for a political attack on 
the then Chief Commissioner of Works. Sir William 
Flurcourt’s reference to tt in the House of Commons 
that among new public buildings “ the most recent 
ia the least decent een an instant and warm 
defence of the building by Mr. Walter Cave, Mr. 
Walter Crane, and Sir Wm. Richmond; and later 
Mr.’ Shaw was gratified by the publication af a 
common letter of protest and high approval from 
a large number of architects and other artists. 

Of late years his advice had been sought by the 
Government and by the London County Council 
on various matters connected with London archi- 
tecture. The question of the rebuilding of the 
Regent Street Quadrant, on which he was con- 
sulted by the Department of Woods and Forests, 
has already been mentioned. He also worked 
out the plan of a large scheme for the remodelling 
of Piccadilly Circus a8 o more extended place in 
rectangular form.* It is hoped, for the credit of 
London, that this scheme may ultimately be carried 
out. He assisted the London County Council in 
adjudicating on the merits of the tentative —— 

fmit ts for 


submitted by the group of selected architec 


the architectural treatment of Kingsway and Ald- 


® Tilustrated in the Tramsctions of the Town Planning 
Conference, 1910, p. 756. 
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wych, and refused any fee for the work, saying that 
he was only too happy to assist a public body 
desirous to improve the architecture of London. 


Unhappily nothi came of the competition and 
iiss eeiavas hue tolls he a 


Mr. Shaw was joint editor with Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, R.A., of the series of Essays on the Quali- 
fications and Training of Architects, published in 
1892 under the general title “ Architecture: a 
Profession or an Art.” His own contribution to 
the volume dealt with “The Fallacy that the 
Architect geome | i pi first Considera- 
tion must Inpractical.” If is, perhaps, oper 
to doubt whethier suah fallacy ever acti : nt 
most people will agree with Mr. Shaw's contention. 
that “ A true architect is far more likely to be a 
practical man, than a practical man to be a true 

passed awa 


architect.” 

Mr. Shaw f on Sunday the 17th 
November, after a long illness. The funeral ser- 
vice took place on Thursday at Hampstead Parish 
Church and the interment in the adjoming church- 
yard, ari those presentat the funeral ceremony 
were Sir KE. J. Poynter, PRA, [A.F.), Sir Aston 








Webb, R.A. see Wm. Goscombe John, R.A. 
H.A.), Mr. Frank Dicksee, R.A. [#1.4.], Mr. T. G. 


Jackson, R.A., Sir. Ernest George, A-R.A. [F.], 
Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A. P| Mr. Leonar 
Stokes [/'.], Dr. Burnet, A-R.S.A,, Mr. Gerald 
Horsley (F.], Mr. W. R. Petey AE Mr. ae 


Macartney [F.], Mr. sng O 
-|, Mr. Wm. Woodward [F.], 


-entabrdg Nsbege! [F 
mity Mayor of Hampstead, several other mem- 
bare at the Institute, and Mr. Ian ‘MacAlister. 


The Cambridge University Press announce that they 
will publish very shortly Byzantine and Romanesque 
Architecture, by Mr. 'T. G. Jackson, RLA, This work 
which will be in two volumes will contain an account of 
the development in Eastern and Northern Europe of 
Post-Roman architecture from the fourth to the 
twelfth century, with more than 300 illustrations, 
mostly from the author's sketches. It is attempted 
not merely to describe the architecture, but to explain 
it by the social and political history of the time. The 
ee of ‘the churches at Constantinople and 
eda is followed by an account of Ttalo- 

iymantine work at Ravenna and in the Exarchate 
and of the Romanesque style of Germany, France, and 


_ Mr. B. T. Batsford will publish in » few dave M 
L. A. cannes & long- promised work on The Es liek 
Fireplace and its Accessories from the Earliest mes 
to the Ninefeenth Century. He will also issue Old Houses 
and Village Buildings in Kavi Anglia, by Basil Oliver 
(4-}, forming the fifth jolume of his well-known 
: | series. Eoth volumes will | ) 
Hlustrated by collotype re odcothing gece ford 
of the most interest examtiea, weoianiskce ts, mumer- 
ous aketches and measured drawings | 
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CHRONICLE. 
Preservation of Ancient Monuments: Recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Committee. 

The Joint Select Committee of the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons on the Ancient 
Monuments Consolidation and Amendment Bill 
(House of Lords), the Ancient Monuments Protec- 
tion Bill (House of Lords), and the Ancient Monu- 
ments Protection (No. 2) Bill (House of Lords) 
have issued their report. The Committee express 
the opinion that the _ Ancient Monuments Con- 
solidation and Amendment Bill (House of Lords) 
should alone be allowed to proceed. They recom- 
mend that all monuments placed under the Com- 
missioners of Works, or the council of a county or 
county berough, or the equivalent authorities in 
Scotland under Part I., and all monuments com- 
ing under Part U1, should, under ordinary con- 
ditions, be exempt from any liabilities for probate 
or death duties. The machinery provided for the 
protection of ancient monuments 15 said to be too 
cumbrous, and the Committee recommend that a 
more rapid procedure be adopted. In any case 
provision should be made in cases of emergency, 
especially when Parliament is not sitting, that 
prompt action should be taken. Again, in the 
case of an ancient monument declared by the Com- 
missioners of Works, on the recommendation of 
the Advisory Board, to be a monument of national 
importance, after an opportunity has been given to 
the owner to be heard, the consent of the Com- 
missioners of Works should be obtained before any 
structural alterations are taken. All such monu- 
ments should be exempt from probate and death 
duties. Tho Committee consider 1 most impor 
tant that churches now used for public worship 
should be protected in the preservation of their 
architectural and historic interest, especially when 
faculties are applied for in order to restore, alter, or 
repair them. The hope is expressed that the 
Bench of Bishops may take this matter under early 
consideration with a view to taking collective 
action, It is suggested, however, that, in all cases 
where a faculty is asked for, a public advertisement 
in the principal papers of the diocese should be 
published, with a notice that the plains may be 


examined in the Diocesan Chancery, and a reason- 
able interval should be allowed for criticisms to -be 
sent to the Chancellor. Whenever serious criti- 
cisms are made the Chancellor should secure the 
uivice of a small committee—say three competent 
architecta of repute—and due regard should be had 
to their report, such report and the final form of the 
faculty being made public. Although the Com- 
mittee’a recommendations as to churches only 
apply to England and Wales, they think that auit- 
able provision in accordance with Scotch law should 
be made to protect historic ecclesiastical buildings 
of Scotland. Cathedral churches should be placed 
in a different category and should not be exempted 
from the operation of the particular clause The 
Committee are strongly of opinion that such mov- 
able property as plate and other articles of his- 
torical and artistic interest as belong to a municipal 
corporation or to the Established Church should be 
subject to similar protection, In conclusion, the 
Committee suggest that a separate advisory board 
should be appointed for Scotland and for Wales, 
and that sufficient inspectors be appointed to visit 
periodically and to report on the condition of 
ancient monuments in their districts, The Com- 
mittee also express a strong opinion that a special 
ad mi in the Office of Works should be organ- 


Old Cottages, Woodlands’ Farm, Guildford. 
The Records Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of architectural students to the contents of 
the following letter addressed to the Secretary of 
the Institute from the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings :— 
llth November 1912. 


Dear Str,—This Society has been trying tosave 
from demolition the above-named very interesting 
old cottages, which are the aii of the Guild ild- 
ford Town Council. The Council has, however, 
decided to pull them down, and, on hearing this, my 
Committee wrote to the Town Clerk suggesting 
that drawings and photographs should be made 
of the fine old oak staircase &c., so that a record 
might be kept. The Town Clerk (Mr. A. D. 
Jenkins) informs me that there is no objection 
to this, and my Committee wishes me to ask if 
you could bring the matter to the notice of your 
students in the hops that one of them might be 
ready to make measured drawings of the place. 
The Town Clerk asks to be informed when anyone 

d, writing on the 2nd instant, says: 


goes, and, 
* We shall not be pulling down the cottages for a. 


month at any tate.”"—Yours faithfully. 
A. R. Powys, Secretary. 


Stafford House. 

Sir William Lever, Bart. [Hon. F.}, has 
chased Stafford House from the Duke of Suther- 
land, with the intention, it 13 said, of devoting it to 
some public or national purpose. Stafford House, 

1 
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which stands next to St. Jamea's Palace and facing 
the Green Park, occupies partly the site of the 
library built by Caroline, wife of George IT., and 
ohPiake of Godolphin House. The house was 
bult for the Duke of York, the second son of 
George IT., according to the designs of Benjamin 
Wyatt. The Crown lease was sold to the Duke of 
Sutherland in 1841 for £72,000, Sir Charles Barry 
was the architect of the upper story, which was 
added by the Duke of Sutherland, and Barry was 
also responsible for the modelling of the interior. 
The staircase is a very fine one, and the great din- 
ing-room has been described as “ worthy of Ver- 
siilles.”” The Sutherland Gallery is a magnificent 
room 136 feet long by 32 feet wide. 


The San Francisco Exhibition. 
Mr. W..D, Carée, F.5.A.[F.], writea to The Times 
from San Francisco under date lst November :-— 
Having been afforded the opportunity of examining 
in detail the schome and plans for the great Exhibition 
projected bere for 1915, and having visited the site, 
some notes written from the spot upon the subject may 
nol be unacceptable. A preliminary competition waa 
held before the site was finally selected, and that now 
n could hardly be surpassed, with its water front 
upon the renowned fairway known as the Golden Gate. 
The genoral scheme of buildings is already approved, 
subject only to the working out of minor details. It 
has the novelty of being conceived in courta rather than 
independent blocks, and bids fair to be really monn- 
mental in character. If eeiees in achievement, it 
promises to surpass any exhibition hitherto attempted, 
not even excepting Chicago, Architects will be inter- 
dated to know that what has justly been called the 
“ gingerbread” of exhibition design, known so well hy 
all of oa, in being studiously avoided, and a classic 
dignity songht in ite place, and certainly achieved on 
paper in the designs T have seen. 
he means af carrying such a scheme, u a 
colossal aoale, to a enccessfnl conclusion are peculiar to 
this country. One learnt with amazement that 
21,000,000 (not dollars) was guaranteed by the citizens 
at the first mm ting of the project, and that ten times 
that amount is likely to be ot their dispoeal before the 
‘actual construction begins, every State in the Union 
and the Federal Government iteelf being contributors, 
There is, however, the keenest desire expressed to 
make the occasion international, ond specially that 
‘Great Britain should come forward in a manner worthy 
of her position in the world of commerce and the arts. 
Several admirable suggestions have been made to me 
ae to the form which a British architectural court or 
pavilion might appropriately take, bot it ia obvionaly 
premature to enter inte such details, 






shefSeld as an Arctitectural City, 
Some interesting suggestions relating to the 


‘architectural improvement of Sheffield were made 
by Mr. W. 8. Parchon [.4.] in a lecture on Beauty 
m Architecture,” delivered to a large audience at 
‘Sheffield University last ‘day. The lecture 
was one of a series of “ popular” lectures open 
free to the public. Mr, Pahor, who hustrated 
his subject with some of the finest examples of 
architecture, dealt exhaustively with the impor- 








tant qualities to be observed in architecture 
such as unity of composition, pomts of con- 
centration, symmetry, proportion, and scale, re- 
straint of ornament, and sculpture, the use of 
materials, and the necessity for buildings to be true 
and genuine and suitable to_their environment. 
What should be their relationship to architecture, 
he asked; was it something about which they 





should read, or travel long distances to see? Was 
it not rather that which they, as dwellers in a city, 





should see all about them, in their public bui 
shops, factories, and even in their homea? It 
Be peaheke be difficult to light the lamp of 
beauty in the peculiar atmospheric conditions 
which prevailed in a manufacturing city, But he 
had heard it | that the pies at of 
Sheffield could be improved, and he should not be 
surprised to find that that was not beyond their 
skill in these days of epepenc efficiency. Would 
it not be worth much to them if Sheffield was really 
a beautiful city—a city free from shams and ugl 

ness ; a city in which all the streets and buildings 
were pleasant to the eye and mind? Was it an 
impossible ideal for Sheffield to become a beautiful 
oa It Si impossible. It mea chietly 
on the part of the people, a great love of, and a creat 
desire for the beach ul. When they as a paola 
were a8 interested in the beauty of their builds 
as they were in sport they would not tolerate ugly 
cities, and street improvements would no longer be 
considered only as ap concerned with traffic 
and the provision of sewers and water mains. The 
builder of a private house would remember that 
it was not only for the comfort of himself and his 
family, but that it was something which would give’ 
either offence or pleasure to countless ps by. 
That state of things was slowly but surel ¥ coming, 
Already people were becoming interested in sak 
questions as town-planning and the provision of 
garden cities, and incidental yin beautifal buildings. 


Architecture and the Public. 

Tt has often been insisted on in this Jovrna, 
that in none of the arts is a correct judgment on the 
part of the public more necessary than in that of 
architecture. The suggestion waa made here 
few years ago [Jounnat, 26 Sept, 1908) that the 
daily paper, by the occasional admission into its 
columns of competent criticiam of architectural 
work, might be a pores auxiliary im awakening 
public interest in the architecture of our cities. Tt 
is comforting to think that there is a possibility of 
the daily press coming round to this view, “Mr. 
Haroid Begbie writes in the Westminster Gazette -— 

The on] art which is of daily concern to mankind 
which ia al. in the estimation of some the supreme art 
Of human genius, anffers an almost complete neglect in 
the daily newspaper. Critics exist to tell us what 
novela we should read, whai poct we should j 
what music we should admire, what pictures we d 
talk about : but in ne regular department of the news- 
paper do we find a criticinm of architecture telling us 
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what houses we should live in and what cities we 
should build... . ‘The subject is one which the public 
never considers because it is never presented, = 

Thia neglect by the new ris of very conaider- 
able seriousness, It means that there is no public 
opinion behind the architect, no education im the 
public mind as to what is good architecture, no publie 
indignation i the bad architect ond the bad 
builder, It means that the art which of all arts can 
do the most injury to the greatest number ts left with- 
out the least restriction of public opinion to be degraded 
in the hands of ignorance and greed. Painters may 
produce stupid or vulgar pictures without injury to the 
eves of refinement; novelists may publish vapid or tire. 
some stories without dumaging the soul of understand- 
ing; musicians may compose ridiculous or blatant 
songs without offending the ears of taste; from all these 
things—even without critics to Warn us—wWe can escape 
very easily and live in goodly ignorance af their exist- 
ence. But a bad architect a one bad apple, Coen 
make a whole city foolish and laughable, or, what is 
certainly much worse, he may entirely ruin a country- 
side of rare and exiyuisite beauty, .. , 

One has only to go about the country for a fow works 
to perceive the dreadful danger of this public apathy. 
In spite of a new and noble spirit among the younger 
architects of the day, in spite of the many beautiful 
houses which are now being built by these gifted and 
earnest men all over England, one sees that the tri- 
umphont march of the bad architect, with his ches 
red bricks and his cheap slates, or the ignorant archt- 
tect, with his unrestful and eelf-conacious effort to be 
interesting or impressive, is in no wise challenged of 
tinpeded. | 

One ie inclined to wonder whether pate ity will mot 
ak us why we made such a tremendous pother even 
about the Insurance Bill and the Bill for Iriah self- 
rovernment, and said not a word, raised not a finger, 
to hinder the irreparable destruction of our lovely hills, 

The motor-car ia bringing home to the minds of men 
the frightful extent of this ruin, There is scarcely a 
town in the whole land ihe approaches of which are 
not as dull, as repellent, and as mournful as the alums 
of old cities, To escape from Landon into the country 
means that aman must run the gauntlet of misery and 
vulgarity, of shabbiness and impudence, for seve 
miles; and to enter almoat ny beautiful old city in 
the country means that he must make his way through 
destitution and priggishness, through squalor and 
otheniation, for a te ania depresaing league or two, 

The one question which concerns us is how we may 
best arrest this deadly movement of devastation. 

Ms propoial is that newspapers should somewhat clip 
the learian wings of their music critics, their dramatic 
critics, and their art critics: should tell the public that 
musicians, playwrights, and painters are not of daily 
importance : and that in place of all this diurnal eritt- 
clam of the second-rate and the negligible, they ahaa lad 
devote their passion for better things to the art of 
architecture. 


The Annual Report on Architectural Work in Inudva 
for 1912-19135, by Mr. John Bese Fh Consulting 
Architect to the Government of India, affords a 
valuable and very interesting exposition of matters 
architectural in the various Provinces of India. 
The work is divided into two a Part 1 con- 
sisting of a General Review by Mr. John Be: , and 
Part 2 of details of works carried out under the 


direction of the various Consulting Architects, 
supplemented with ae eee ree and photographic 
reproductions of some of the chief works. Among 
the latter may be mentioned the New Secretariat, 
Calcutta (architects, Messrs. J. Ransome and John 
Begg) ; extensions to the Indian Museum, Calcutta 
(Mr. H. A. Crouch, reomacsig? t Calcutta Medical 
College, Poona Agricultural College, and Govern- 
ment Press, Dacea (Mr. John Begg); the Throne for 
His Imperial Majesty, the Tata emorial, andthe 
Government House, Bombay (Mr, G. Wittet, 
architect); New Council Chamber, extension to 
P.W.D. Secretariat, and the Coconada Chamber 
of Commerce, Madras (Mr. W. H. Nicholls, archi- 
tect); Medical College, Lucknow, and ie 
College, Indore (Colonel ir S. Jacob, K.C.LE., 
architect); Murr College, Allahabad (Mr. F. 0. 
Oertel, architect). | | 

Mr. Begg has something to say about the 
empl A at of native talent in the design of build- 
ings for the new capital of India. Under the 
heading “ The Indian Master Builder,” he says -— 

A curious question of the greatest interest to archi- 
tects in India, and particularly to those in Government 
service, has been raised by a correspondent in The 
Times, ‘This gentleman's contention was that the 
“Yndian master builders,” whom he represents os @ 
race of traditional artists hitherto undiscovered by us, 
were the moat suitable men for Govermment to employ 
on the design of buildings for India, and his plea was 
to the effect that these men should be sought out and 
employed on the buildings of new Delhi. He further 
contends that our policy in India has been such as ‘to 
tend to the extinction of this race of artista, and in- 
sinuntes that if we do not produce some of them im 
answer to his challenge it will prove either our Philis- 
tine objections to true art, or elae that we actually 
have spceeeded in killing out “the master builder.” 
He has taken his stand in such o position that whether 
we produce a master builder or not he will elaim victory 
either way. 

“ow if it should prove to be troe that native Indian 
architectural art has died under our rule, I think it is 
very doubtful whether we should be blamed for it. 
Qniy art with little vitality could be killed by Govern- 
mant'a letting it alone, which is all we are accused of 
doing. It must be unworthy to live if it cannot survive 
the want of direct Government patronage, No great 
art anywhere bas had Government patronage. In- 
dividual patrons may have been members of Govern: 
ment—kings and emperore even—but it is owing to 
their own personal qualities, and their own private 
purses, or else their autocratic access to State moneys, 
that they have been effectual patrons. Does "he 
Times’ correspondent suggest that we should have em- 
pores ublic fumes eter op the mori artT 
1 fear the Finance Department would have had a word 
to say about that. Surely Government's duty with re- 

rd to Public Works ia limited to supplying legitimate 
buildings in a sound, economical, and business-like 
manner, All this means that the buildings must be 
well and artistically designed, in the truest sense; bat 
it does not mean that public money should be expended 
in he artificial prope to an art that has not 
sufficient life in it to survive without such official aid. 
Todeed, art ia so and elusive s thing that I fear 
such a bot-house system would only hive bananad its 
death, or, what amounts to the sume thing, would have 

















turned it into something which ia not art. British 
officials os individuals have not been so wealthy as to 
justify their indulging in that “sport of kings,” the 
patronage of architecture. They have had other 
matters than art to attend to, and it does not appear 
that they have attended to them badly. However, in 
the official architects who are now age steadily, if 
alowly, drafted into the services of the Public Works 
Department, we Acre a class of official who ia chosen 
for artistic qualifications, and I am not without hone 
that under their guidance Indian art may yet be built 
up anew. Hut, as it will be living art and not dead 
antiquarianism, it does not follow that it will please 
everybody when it is built up anew, | 

fhe Times” correspondent (to whose views I should 
not have given so much space but for the fact that they 
have attracted wide attention, and, I believe, have 
occasioned some misapprehension in India) has lately 
moderated his plea. He asserts that certain official 
experts have declared the master builder to be a fig- 
mont of hia imagination, with the inference that the 
wish is father to the thought. I hasten to say that the 
architects of the Public Worka Department are not of 
the numbers of such. Whom have we had to depend 
un for the carrying out of our work but Indian master 
builders and craftsmen? Jf there are more of these to 
be found and of better quality, we shall be only too 
glad to hear of it; and if there are higher usea to which 
they can be pot, we shall he only too happy to employ 
them. Our bitterest complaint is of the poor quality 
of the class of assistance we are given in the country, 
both in our drawing offices and on the works, 

Our critic’s further plea ia that the architecture of 
Delhi should he “Oriental in character or intention.” 
No one can object to that, though I would remark that 
at conveys a different meaning from the antiquarianiam 
which seeméd to be roraalad: by his former letter, | 
would put it that—leaving the term “style out of 
account, for that, as ordinarily used, in but a mode of 
archmologicnl clansification—the architecture of new 
Delhi should be “in keeping with" the ald in eo far as 
that is tropa While it is also in keeping with modern 
‘official life, To produce such # result we shall require 
the beat. and most sympathetic efforts on the part of the 
architects, and the assistance of the best draughtamen 
and craftamen whom the country produces, 

re is one unfortunate circumstance of our build- 
ing oiministration which I am sar rized our critic has 
not alluded to—I mean the fact af the capture of cer. 
tain of the building trades of Bengal by the Chinese. 
Tt is hard to think Bow this can be changed, but every. 
one who would see the crafts of India ona sound foot. 
ing must wish it to be changed. They are fine work. 
men, these Chinese, but it is difficult to see that their 
presence ta not helping to drive more nuaila into the 
“olfin of Indian craflamanship 


Defective Roofing-Tiles. 

The Science Standing Committee invite members 
of the R.LB.A. and others interested to forward 
particulars of instances of defective roofing-tiles 
which have come to their notice. It is desirable 
where possible that such particulars should be 
accompanied with samples of such defective tiles, 
with any remarks upon the nature of the defects 
and their cause, also giving information as to the 
make of the tile, ie. hand-made or otherwise, 
with its place of origin, and any remarks npon the 
nature of the material from which the tiles were 
mace. 
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Some tests carried out by the United States 
Geological Survey and the Bureau of Standards 
on Portland cement in order to determine its er 
meability to water show that the concrete is less 
permeable in the case of mixtures rich: in cement, 
and that the permeability increases with age. 
The permeability, however, is not de sndent 
eutirely on the quantity of cement used, but is 

affected by the ratio of coarse to fine aggre- 
gate employed, for concrete made with a sand 
containing a large percentage of fine materials was 
less permeable than that made with larger par- 
ticles. In general the experiments have shown 
that Portland cement mortar and concrete may 
be made practically waterproof at any hydrostatic 
head up to 40 feet without the usa of ee val” 
waterproofing materials, of which about 40 dif- 
ferent kinds, purchased in the open market, were 
tested. But in order to obtain such impermeable 
concrete considerable ng should be See in 
selecting good materials as aggregates and in pro 
nortan them in such a way as to obtain, 6 
dense mixture which shall be sufficiently wet to 
enable it to be puddled and to allow the particles 
to flow in position without being tamped. he 
addition of waterproof compounds does not com- 
ensate for lean mixtures, for poor materials, or 
or ineflicient mixing, nor do have much 


effect on | ability. None of the compounds 
reduced the e absorption materially before tha 
samples were dried ee heating at 212 deg. F., but 
some did decrease the absorption after the samples 
were so dried. None repay affected fe 
pressive or tensilestrength in the quantities used in 
the testa, but the addition of inert void fillers y 
to 20 percent. of the volume of the cement in 

the compressive strength. 









The A.A. Conversazione. 

A special feature of the Architectural Association 
Conversazione, held on Thursday the 21st, was the 
Exhibition of Prints and Drawings of Old and New 
London which had been arranged in conjunction 
with the London Society. As it is underatood 
that this collection, with large number of other 
drawings &c_lent for the occasion, will be on view 





for a few days longer, members who were not 
‘ on Thursday would do well to call and see 
them. The London Society Exhibition was In 


three sections, dealing with (1) the River Thames 
and its approaches; (2) St. James's Park and the 
Mall ; (3) Ragen ant Street. Illustrations of achemes 
for the improvement of London were included, 
The Conversaxione was, as usual, ailmirably 
organised, and with the music and exhibits and the 
meeting of friends a very acteeahle evening was 
passed by the numerous company present. The 


guests were received by the President Mr, Gerald 
fonlay. and Mrs, Horsley, Preside Gera | 
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The Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Society. 

The membership of this Society now amounts 
to about 1,600, a strong representative committee 
has been appointed, and 1b is confidently antict- 
pated that the Society will be in ‘th? | way & 
success. As already announced, the President 
R.LB.A. has consented to act as President of the 
Society for the first-year, and it is hoped that next 
year the President of the Surveyors’ Institution 
will accept the position, the idea being that in 
future the office should be held alte fied by the 
Presidents of the two bodies. The to cost of 
organising the Society has amounted to £200, an 
expense mcurred almost entirely for printing, 
postage, and circularising. The committee, con- 
sidering it undesirable that the Society should 
start encumbered with debt, have approached the 
institutions concerned with a proposal that the 
debt should be cleared off by the R.LB.A. and the 
Surveyors’ Institution contributing £8) each, and 
the Architectural Association and the Society of 
Architects £20 each. These amounts were arrived 
at by taking into consideration the membership 
of the respective bodies. It ts understood that this 
arrangement has been agreed to, and the Council 
of the Institute at their meeting last Monday voted 
the Institute's contribution of £50, The Council 
of the Architectural Association have granted for 
the firat-year the use of an office rent free, with per- 
mission to hold meetings in the A.A. rooms. 


The Use of English Timber: A Correction. 

In the report of Mr, Ernest Flint's remarks at 
the Conference of the Science Standing Committee 
with the English Forestry Association, published in 
the last number of the JovRNAL, a correction 18 
required in the opening sentence of the second 
atin: rig on page 31 so as to read: “ Mr, Flmt 
asked to see a specimen of, say, Pinus sylvestris 

wn at home, as a sample of what could be pro- 
duced and was sought to be placed on the market. 
He pointed out that English-grown timber, unlike 
that imported from abroad, is too quickly grown, 
was consequently too open in the grain, and was 
therefore not suitable for joiners’ work.” 


The Shakespeare Memorial at Stratford-on-Avon. 

In the obituary notice of Mr. W. F. Unsworth 
which appeared in the Jounnat for 19th October 
mention sHould have been made of the fact that 
Mr. Edward J. Dodgshun [F.1, of Leeds, was 
associated with Mr. Unsworth in his first success 
in the competition for the Shakespeare Memorial 
at Stratford-on-Avon. 


New Councillors of the City of Westminster. 
The following members of the Institute have been 
elected Councillors for the City of Westminster -— 
Messrs, George A. Hall oF ! Howley Sim [4.1], 
Leonard Stokes [F.], and William Woodward [F|- 


THE EXAMINATIOAS. 

The Final : Testimonies of Study: Subject V. 

The designs submitted in Subject V. by the 
students mentioned below who are entering for the 
Final Examination have been approved by the 
Board of Architectural Education :— 

(a) Design ror Arr Gattery.—H. Charlton 
Bradshaw, J. Carey, A. D. Clare, G. Davideon, 
A. E. Davidson, N. 8: Dixon, W. E. Foale, E. Gee, 
F. Jenkins, T. T. Jenkins, §. Stevenson Jones, 
F. O. Lawrence, B. A. Miller, N. Bewboult, A. N. 
Shibley, 5. Soper, A. Thomson, W. H. Thompson, 
A. Wilson. 

(b) Destax FoR A VILLAGE Cavrecn.—H. EF. 
Atchison, P. D. Bennett, Allan L. Freaker, H. J. 
Higgs, Robert M. Love, E. A. L. Martyn, F. James 
Maynard, A. Nisbet, A. J. Sparrow. 

An Examination of candidates for the Office of 
District Surveyor under the London Building Act 
(held by the Institute” pursuant to section 140 af 
the Act) and of Buildmg Surveyor under “A. 
Authorities took place on the 24th and 25th Octo- 
ber. Seven candidates attended (six for the Dis- 
trict Surveyors’ and one for the Building Sur- 
yeyors’ Examination), and the following four 
passed and have been granted Certificates of Com- 
petency to act as District Surveyors in London, 
Viz. — 

Gracy Warm: Benstep [4.]. RBosadene, Gloucester 

Road, Kingston Hill, Kingston-on-Thames, 
Bexzamix Coamis [Licentiate], 47 White Lion Street, 

Norton Folgnte, N.E. | 
Jom Dovasrox (4.], [4 Madeley Road, Ealing, W. 
Lawnexce Avexasnen Davin Suisxn [A.], 7 Acans 

Street, Strand, W.C. 











OBITUARY. 
The late George Enoch Grayson. 

George Enoch Grayson, of Egerton Park, Rock 
Ferry, Cheshire, who died on the ith November 
at the age of seventy-eight, was elected a Fellow 
of the Institute in 1886, and had served on the 
Council and on the Practice Standing Committee. 
He was a past President of the Live wool Society 
of Architects. Mr. John Woolfall [F.], of Liver- 
pool, has kindly contributed the following notes 
of his career :-— | 

Mr. Grayson started his apprenticeship about 
1852 under Mr. Sayle, an architect, partner in the 
firm of Haigh & Co., builders, Liverpool, An active 
and keen business man, whatever calling he had 
adopted he would have pushed it to success. He 
was a Churchman in religion, but took no active 

art in politics. He was best known in his native 
city by his extensive practice, which reached very 
large dimensions, and the following list compiled 
from memory will give some insight into the 
variety of the work he was engaged in, which was 
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as complex as it has ever been the lot of one man 


to grasp and carry out. ; 
urches: Thtton, Lancashire; St. Silas, 


Toxteth; Emanuel and St. Ambrose, Liverpool ; 
Allerton Memoria! Church; Woolton Parish Church: 
St. Mary's, Liscard, and Wallasey Cemetery and 
Chapels; St. Faith's, Crosby. 

Office Blocks in Liverpool: Scottish Provident, 
Scottish Equitable, Queen Insurance and Arcade, 
British & Foreign Marine Insurance, Standard 
Marine, Edinburgh Life Assurance Co., 14 Castle 
Street, 25 Castle Street ; Leylands Bank ee. 
Victoria Chambers, Castle Street - Old Castle Build- 
mgs, Preesons Row; Alexandra Buildings, James 
Street; Redcross Chambers, Redcross Street; Union 
Bank Buildings, Fenwick Street; Head Office {or 
Bank of Liverpool; Victoria Street Branch for 
same Bank; Union Bank, Bold Street Branch ; 
Park Road Savings Bank; and Scotland Road 
Savings Bank. 

His pubhe buildings inelude the Mersey Tunnel 
Stations at James Street, Liverpool, and Hamilton 
Square, and Central, Birkenhead; the enormous 
Grain Storage at Bootle, the Annexe at the Rain- 
hill Asylum for 1000 patients; Cold Storage and 
Ice-producing Works, Williamson Square ; ‘Works 
for Mesera. Allen & Co., steamship owners; Ware- 
house on the Thames for Carron Co.; ferry 
approaches and bnildings connected with the 
Seacombe Ferry, Cheshire; buildings and ferry 
approaches to the North Shore flour mills; 
und buildings aud ferry approaches to Messrs. 
Blackledge, Cleator Moor Offices and Market - 
Concert Hall, Liseard; and City Liberal Chub, 
Walbrook, London. 

Schools: Emmanuel Church School, St, Peter's, 
Sackville Street; several for the Liverpool School 
Board ; and additions to Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Some of the principal residences carried out by 
him are Bidaton Court, Thornton Manor, Whitwic 
Manor, House for Sir Reginald Hardy, rebuilding 
Irton Hall, Cumberland, Kilhow, Cumberland, aad 
others around Liverpool almost Inmmumerable. 

When to all this is added surveys, valuations, 
alterations, anil additions to existing buildings of all 
kinds, it will be genorally agreed that it makes 
a total worthy of a busy life. 

Charles Henry Rew, who died on the 4th Octo- 
ber, at Great Berkhamsted, where he had 

ractised for nearly thirty years, was elected a 
Fellow of the Institute in 1905. He was born in 
Exeter in 1842 and came of an old Devonshire 
family. He served his articles with the late 
Thomas Whitaker, Architect and County Surveyor 
in Exeter, and subsequently entered the office of 
the Town Surveyor of Brighton, the late P. (. 
Lockwood, and was with him when the drainage 
scheme of Brighton was carried out. Leaving 
Brighton he was for some years in the office of the 
late George Edmund Street, R.A., and worked on 
the Law Courts, Christchurch Cathedral, Dublin, 


Bristol Cathedral, and other well-known ecclesias- 
tical buildings. He afterwards practised for a 
ee on cane m 1884 OT “ Nt 

rkhamsted. ny important local buildings 
were carried out from his designs, among them 
the Chapel at Berkhamsted School, the Science 
School, and other extensions to the School build- 
ings. He also designed the Homes of Saint 
Barnabas, East Grinstead, the Swimming Bath 
at 8t. Paul's School, Hammersmith, a number 
of houses, and interior work for various Hert 
fordshire churches. Latterly, in conjunction with 
his son, Mr. Noel Rew (Licentiate), he designed the 
Dean's Hall, new Junior School and Sanatorium 
for Berkhamsted School, the Smith Dorrien 
Memorial at Berkhamsted, and All Saints Church, 





Votes of Condolence. 

At the General Meeting last Monday Mr. E, 
Guy Dawber, Vice-President, who is acting as 
Hon. Secretary during the illneas of Mr. Henry T. 
Hare, announced the long list of losses which the 
Institute has suffered by death since the closing 
meeting of Inst session [see p. 64]. Obituary 
notices of most of them have already appeared in 
the Jounmat. 

On the motion of Mr. Dawber the following 
resolution relating to the late Sir Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema was passed by the Meeting: “That the 
Royal Institute of British Architects do place on 
record its profound sorrow for the Joss it bas. 
sustamed by the death of its distinguished and 
highly esteemed Hon, Fellow, Sir Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema, O.ML, R.A., and do offer an expression of 
sincere ay mpathy and condolence to his family 
in their sad bereavement.” 

Mr. Dawber also asked the Meeting to pass a. 
vote of condolence with the family of Mr. ydney 
Smirke, whose generous contributions to the In- 
stitute Library, extending over many years, had 
always been most gratefully appreciated. Also that 
a simular vote be passed to the family of Mr. George. 
Enoch Grayson, who might be considered the 
doyen of Liverpool architects, and who, after some 
fifty years of strenuous work, retired from practice: 
on the last day of 1900. Mr. Grayson was a Past 
President of the Liverpool Architectural Society 
and had served on the Council and on the Practice 
Standing Committee of the Institute. Mr. Dawher 
said he felt sure the sympathies of the Institute 
sei Las eteniied to fis son, Mr. Hastwell 
rayson, who was a member of their present 
Council. Finally, he asked that a vote of con- 
dolence be passed to the sister of the late Mr, 
Edward I’Anson. Mr. l"Anson, who was a son. 
of one of their past Presidents, was a great friend 
af the Royal Institute, and came of a long and 
distinguished line of architects. No fewer than 
i arp mo which he wag the third, had 
occupied and carried on their practies { : ais 
office in the City. iF practice im the same: 
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MACHETH U. BEARDMORE. 

Through the instrumentality of the Practice Stand- 
ing Committee, Mesars. Fraser & Ross, Solicitors, of 
Inverness, have kindly favoured the Institute with o 
copy of the judgment delivered by Mr. J. P. Grant, 
Sheriff Substitute, in the case of MachetA v. Meard- 
more, heard at Invernesa in the month of | last. 
The Practice Com ma consider the of auch iF 
portance to the profession generally that a-record of 
the decision. should be preserved in the Jovnwat for 
the information of members. ‘The facts are suificiently 
brought out im the learned Sheriff's judgment, which, 
omitting portions not material for the present purpose, 
is as follows :— 

The Pursuer in this case, an architect (who is now 
represented by his Executrix), sues for the balance of 
his professional fees for work done for the Defender, 
It was admitted at the proof that the amount of re- 
muneration claimed was correctly stated, provided that 
the Pursuer had properly and efficiently executed his 
duties as architect. That is the issue between the 
parties, and the onus is on the Defender to prove that 
the Pursuer failed to properly execute these duties. 
There is also a claim for outlays which does not appear 
to me to be disputed. 

The Pursuer was employed in the usual way to draw 
plang and epetifications ‘foe the proposed work to be 
executed for the Defender, a surveyor being employed 
to draw up the schedules of quantities; but thia does 
net exhaust the Pursver's duties on the scale of re- 
munération allowed (5 per cent.) ; he waa also mn 
with the duty of superintending the building opera- 
tions; upon his certificate the contractors were plaid | 
and his final certificate implied that the contractors 
had fulfilled their contracta with the employer. So 
much in settled by the cases quoted below, and was 
admitted by every witness in the case who was on 
architect and examined on the point. | 

The first question, then, that arises is what was tho 
contract in relation to which the Pursuer had this duty 
of superintendence’ There is a parget, contract in 
probative form between the Defender and the various 
tradesmen, No. 9 of Procrsa; and that document 1n- 
corporates by references a specification by the Pursuer 
as architect, No, 10 of Process, and the Schedule of 
Measurements, No, 11 of Process, by the witness, Mr. 
Henry, a surveyor, The contract was not signed for 
two or three months after the work had begun; but 
the work had been begun upon signed offers by the 
respective tradeamen, which also referred to both the 
epecification and the achedule. It does not seem to 
me to be material that the actual written contract was 
hot signed before the work commenced; it in ao way 
altered, either to extend or diminish, the obligations of 
the tradesmen; whether under the offer and accept- 
ance or under the contract, they were equally 
to execute their work in conformity with both the 
specification and the schedule, Just the sime ques 
tions arise whether under the offer and acceptance or 
under the written contract, In fact, the written con- 
tract waa the homologation of the offer and acceptance, 
with the addition of further stipulations in regard to 
time and other matters which do not affect the issue in 
this case. It is true that the offers refer to schedule 
“rates” only without specific reference to the notes 
prefixed to the schedule, but to ascertain the schedule 
rates it was m ry to refer to the schedule, and the 
notes are part of th at achedule. The contract ta In 





writing, whether in one or other or both of these it 
does not matter which, and I cannot look beyond the 
writing to discover it, 

‘Taking, then, the written contract, as contained in 
Noa. 9, 10, and 11 of Process, the duty of the Pursuer 
ag architect was to see that the Defender as his em- 
ployer got what he had contracted for. The law is 
clear, cide Steel v. Foung, 5.C., 1907, p. 360, Aamesay 
vy. Brond, 25, Mettie, 1912, and Jamieson v. Simon, 
1 Fraser, 1911. An architect has no power to satic- 
tion deviations from the contract in anything that 
matters without the consent of his client, even to make 
a better job; doubtless in practice an architect often 
does, and trots to his client’s subsequent ratification 
of his experience and knowledge; but he does #0 at his 
own tisk. In unforeseen and unprovided-for contin- 

encies the architect may have a wider discretion, «9. 

might substitute the next best for what it is abso- 
lutely impossible to procure; but he is there paey 
to see that his client gets hia bargain and nothing 
more or leas, 

Taking the contract in the present case, in the archi- 
tect's Specification of Works he has provided for the 
mason work that “all wtones for the dressings to be 
from a Morayshire quarry approved of by the archi- 
tect, and al) stones most be of sound, hard, durable 
white rock of uniform colour, and entirely free from 
all blemishes, such as iron stains, clay pila, and 
pebbles." In the surveyor's schedule in the notes it ts 
wovided that “ freestone for dressings to be taken from 
Newton or Covesea Quarries of the beat liver rock free 
from defects of every kind and oll stones to be lard 
on their natural or quarry bed.” 

Now, it is to be observed that in these two separate 
sete of directions to the mason there is nothing 'n 
the one in the least contradictory of the other. Cove- 
sea, the stone adlected by the architect, ia a Moray- 
shire quarry; “free from defects of every kind” in- 
cludes the condition that it “be entirely free fram all 
blemishes such aa iron stains, clay pits, or pebbles,” 
The specification only mentions “ white rock of uniform 
colour; the schedule only “liver rock,’’ but the evi- 
dence shows that liver rock con be white rock of 
uniform colour; and, lastly, only the schedule requires 
that stones be laid on their natural or quarry beds. 
The schedule and specification can be read together 
without any contradiction, or even difficulty, though 
sometimes one, sometimes the other, is the more precise. 

It wos argued, however, that the contract that the 
Pursuer had to supervise was that sect forth in the 
specification alone; that what was contained in the 
schedule he had no knowledge of or reaponsibility for. 
In #o far ae the echedule is a Schedule of Measure- 
mena only, T could believe that the surveyor alone was 
responsible; but if the schedule is incorporated in the 
contract between the employer and the tradesman, it 
comes, ipso jfoeto, within the architect's cognisance, 
because he is charged with the duty of nein Saag con- 
tract carried out; and if the survevor has added 
general conditions to his Schedule of Quantities, as in 
this case, I cannot see how the architect can avoid 
responsibility for them. Other questions might be 
raised if the specification and schedole were irrecon- 
cilable; but here they are not, Nevertheless, assum- 
ing that the architect is there to see the contract carried 
out and that hia final certificate means that in his 
opinion it has been carried out, I cannot but hold that 
he is bound to inform himself of what the contract is. 
In this case the Porsuer knew that a formal building 
eontract was contemplated; it was sent to his office to 
be executed by the contractors; he could have informed 
himself of its contents on that occasion; or to be 
furnished with a copy, which he never did. 

There can be no question, on the evidence, that the 
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contract for the mason work on the combined specifica- 
tion and echedule was not properly carried out. The 
stones were not of uniform white colour, and many of 
them were not placed on their natural or quarry beds; 
and to remedy these deviations by » thea 
stones would take a large sum of money; but that is 
the Defender's demani. .. . 

On this view I have to assess 3 the damage due to the 
Defender only for the mason work bein 
to the contract. 
the form of damages, which (as regards the mason 
work) he asresses at the aum of £1,502 16s, Od, sterling 
in No. 125 of Process, but restricts to £70) (as regarda 
the mason work) in his defence. From this sum due 
a deduction must firat be made for stones that have 


wince disclosed imperfections not apparent at the time 


of building, which the Pursuer has had no opportunity 
of putting right. The Defender’s complainta seem to 
have taken a long time to formulate in their present 
shape; bot thot may be reasonably accounted for by 
his requiring expert advice. At firat he of 
the colour of the stones only and of their porosity. As 
regards the colour, I cannot doubt the ie hi of the 
evidence that Covesea stone usually wea to a 
lighter shade; but still there are now stro ngly ol reat 
stones os the Pheer A which are fe wut 3h aa 
spent on. As to the porosity of sou sme 
I aecept the unanimous verdict of the architects 
who babi iy use it, that it is one of the most im- 
pervious freestones in use; and the weight of the 
evidence ahows that the leaks in Flichity House at the 
tower, the billiard-room, and other places complained 
of were due to defective pointing of joinia, not to 
the porosity of the stone, and could have been recti- 
fied by the Parsuer if he had been allowed to do #0 ont 
of the unpaid balance of the mason contract, as also 
could the replacement of visibly defective stones, which 
was his reasonable offer to settle the matter, The 
objection to the stones being “on cant” was not before 
him at that stage. es T cannot impute any blame 
to the Pursuer for neglecting to visit the work in 
progress; there wae a resident clerk of works, who 
regularly reported, and in these circumstances I think 
his visits were frequent enough according to the prac- 
tice of the profession. Neither arn I prepared to enter- 
tain the claim for £500 for depreciation, be- 
cause I think that if the Del ender had allowed the 
a te Publ bie a sie nh rensonable time the 
job wou ve been, for ft rises, & good one, 
I have therefore fixed Jess whi representa only 
the damages due on account of some stones bein 
darker in colour than the Defender was entitled to 
expect, and of a considerable ee bei on cant 
instead of on their natural or quarry da, ai ari 
the claims for ae porosity Boks T hole 
| exist, or for def sare , or for individual 
stones which show rar pens ecay, for these the 
Purauer offered to put r The colour is doubtless 
a eeapye jiniment to the stedect he was entitled to 
pel Ba Reatohe of a uniform colour that sce reieon- 
be called white, but he has not got ii; and he was 
Meoally ontithed not to have wf stone on cant; though, 
on the evidence, I doubt whether his house is any the 
onsale Riciinge spacer erdbirs anda The De. 
Spay has changed his ponition materially since ho 
e his claim. He has failed to a Inrge extent 
is els einin be on ‘spcord tor puamip, gelato 
penter work and the porosity of rppion sione, The 
Pursuer's only fault was that he we too wide an 
latitude to the matter of colour, anh Slowed the free. 
stone to be placed on cant, not, as T think, to the De. 
fenders disadvantage, but without his tanction. Tn 
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asseaking the damage 1 allow for what I think it would 
cost to make good these deviations. IT take into con- 
sideration that there ia a balance of feea due to the 
Pursucr; that i} is not a case where the requisite 
repairs are necessary for the use or convenience of the 
building, as-in the case of Jamieson ¥. Simon, quoted 
above, and that the Pursuer was not allowed to make 
the ordinary imperfections that might be ox- 
pected to disclose themselves, for that is the cause of 
any damage the Defender may have suffered from 
water coming into his hones, which the colour or 
ition of the stones had nothing to de with. I-there 
‘ore think the eum of £200 sterling, in addition to the 
balance of fees unpaid, is ag moch os he can rensonabl 
laim. In the whole circumstances, I do not think I 
should award expenses to either side. 


MINUTES. II, 


t the Second General Mectin (Ordinary) of the 
Benton 1912-13, held Monday, 16th November 1912, at 
8 p.m.—Present : Mr. ape d Blomfeld, A.RLA., 
President, in the sie aad ellows (including 0 mem 
bers of the Council, 24 Associates (including 1 member 
of the Council), 14 Kiccatiion and numerous visitors— 
the Minutes of the ain held 4th November 1912, 
having been published in the Jovnwan, were taken as: 
read anid wi as correct. 

Mr, E. Guy Dawber, Vice. President, acting in the 
absence of the Hon. ; fo announced the 
decease of the following m members ; Sir Lawrence Alma. 

ema, ©.M., Hon, Associate, elected 1877, 
Hon. Fellow 1901, “Royal Grald Medallist 1000; Sydney 
Smirke, Fellow, elected 1883; Thomas Arnold, Ano. 
ciate, elected 1867, Fellow 1004, placed on list of Re- 
tired baie 1904; George Tunstal Redma: » Aeno- 
ciate elected 1872, Fellow 1877, ftetired Fellow 1902; 
Henry Hall, Assoriate elected 1 1872, Fellow 1887; John 
Thomas Bressey, Fellow, elected 1877 ; George Friend, 
Fellow, elec ' 1888 ; Vil F rederick Unsworth, 
Associate elected 1852, Fellow 1891; Francis Edward 
Masey, Fellow, elected 1901; Edward Blakeway 
I", , Fellow, elected 1650; Geo eorge Enoch Grayson, 
EF " slected 1586; Charles Henry Rew, Fellow 
elected’ 1905; John S. Paul, Assoriate, elected 1886, | 

On the motion of Mr. E. Guy Dawber, it was 

Resotven, that the Royal Institute of British Archi- 

tecta do place on record ite profound sorrow for the 

loss it has sustained e death of its dis- 


tinguished and highly allen Hon. Fel] f 
anaes Alma-Tadema, 0,M., RA., an id 


an expression of sincere sympathy and 
to his family in their sad ‘Fema Bary eeens 
Neer reer were. Blz0 ssed to t! 
relatives of the late Mr. Srdney Sratick, Mr. ‘CE 
the 8 and Mr. Edward I'Aneon, ‘wal 
' ‘Announced the results of the Statutory 


Examinations heli by the Inatitate j 
The following, attending for the firet roalsgied 
election, were formally admitted by 
hele Arthur Rigg, Associate: Joi 





ime since their 


the Treaident : 
John Walsh, facen- 


ri. L. Ball, Director f the Tj 
Architecture, having read of Peyetmgham School of 


, 
vane i. sis bl & discossion ensued, and a vote 


y Mr. Mowbray A. G 
seconded by Mr. I.. reen [F.], a 
Mr. Ball by decks ee Phillip Ppa, Was passed to 


The proceed 
rated at 9.45 p.m _ then closed, and the Meeting seps- 
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Fro. 1.—Vi.wa Saccuerti, Rome. 


THE PRINCIPLES TO BE OBSERVED IN DESIGNING AND LAYING OUT 
TOWNS TREATED FROM THE ARCHITECTURAL STANDPOINT. 

By T. Haroup HvGues, A.R.C.ALond.{Arch.) [A.j, R1B.A. Essay Medallist 1912. 
Essay submitted under the Motto it Redundancy,” awarded the Royal Institute Silver Medal and 
anpaityheve Ge inves 
APPROACHING THE PROBLEM. 

I. Tue AncurrecrurnaL Ipga. 

4 " architectural standpoint in designing and laying out cities and towns is that 
| point of view which demands the subordination of many component parts to the 

production of an harmonious and united whole, which shall not only satisfy all 
hut contribute to the mental and moral welfare of mankind. 
be so solved as to appeal to our sense of beauty. Such necessities 
of drainage, or the transmission of power will, within broad limits, 
effect of the city; but lines of transportation, the alloca- 
bution of park lands, public buildings, and monuments, 
I] all be designed to assist in the realisation of some 


utilitarian requirements 

Practical problems must 

as water supply, schemes 
exercise no influence on the ultimate 
tion of the various quarters, the distri 
and the lay-out of streets and squares wi 
creat artistic scheme. 

Town planning is an art with a far-reaching influence. The painting or statue placed in 
the art gallery or in the dwellings of the wealthy is seen by few; but the town planner, whose 
canvas is the hill and the plain, ean by his creation of the city beautiful give pleasure day by 
day, and affect the lives of many not only for the present but for generations to come. 

T'o whom must we look for the creation of the beautiful town? The mind accustomed to the 
desion of buildings, to the grasp of an entire problem, to the harmonious relation of many 
details fitly proportioned to their object, alive to the value of the axial line and vista, knowing 
how and where to concentrate interest, able to accentuate and gubordinate parts, this mind— 
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the mind of the architect—is the one to design the town such as I would define it, How must 
the problem be approached? No great work of art can be achieved without some high ideal, to 
attain which the artist constantly must strive. Some great thought must be embodied in every 
design, every detail must be attuned to some great ruling principle, and in a large comprehensive 
scheme the designer must seize upon every opportunity of enforcing the dominant idea. 

The town must be conceived as a whole, and must be the work of one whose high ideals 
and imagination can risa above the host of details which beset the designer of such a vast and 
eomplex problem. The planner of towns must be a dreamer steeped in ideals and freeing at 
the outset his mind from all petty details. He must create around him by his thoughts a 
favourable environment, and so conceive the broad lines of his scheme. By a wise study of the 
past, recognising its limitations and its ideals, he can stimulate his imagination and gain an 
insight into the qualities required to create the city beautiful. Knowledge of the ruling prin- 
ciples, and aided by these, an attempt to re-create in his mind, from their ruins, the cities of 
long ago, will be of the utmost value; and may he not, in this respect, glean something from 
painters who could depict the glories of the past in such scenes as the Landing of Cleopatra, or 
Dido and Carthage? 
Il. Lessons or tae Past. 

(a) Greek, 

Was it well-considered planning and the grouping of buildings and accessories into one 
great architectural scheme, or beautiful buildings superbly placed, which contributed to the effect 
af a Greek city? I think the latter. Selinonte, influenced by the work of Hippodamne, in 
whom we see the highest attainments in Greek planning, owes its beauty to its elevated position 
above the water and to the sense of unity in the design of its buildings—as a town plan it is a 
failure. From the great period of the fifth century s.c. to the time of Alexander there was an 
increasing desire for clear reasoned thought and an attempt to render some fine conception in 
the city plan in place of chance haphazard growth; but that perfect unity and subordination of 
all details to one preat idea 60 beautifully shown in their individual buildings was novar attained 
Though attempts are made to obtain the beat effects within the limits imposed, the necessity of 
fortifications, and the insistence on the preservation of sacred spots, precluded the adoption of 
any unified architectural scheme. At no other period can a more complete understandi a of 
the site and its resources be seen. Art and Nature are happily wedded, as shown in the ; ng 0 
ene ae of Peni buildings on some prominent site or in the theatre cut Suk he the 

topes OF the hill; and at Pergamos, Athens, and el ere: the valna nf her tacts 
billy nisd divensGed ele ie ¢ peralcs sewhere, the value of broad level lines on a 

The buildings on the Acropolis, Athens, though not planned in direct relat: 
other, were so placed on the “bak as to give the ee ae — tothe 

sity belo PANES BTN pees is reat ensemble as seen from 
the city below, the outward and visible sign of that which dominated their lives. Th 
traced from the early Cretan palace to Mnesicles’ superb edifice at Ath we ses he P ropyliea, 
obtain a dignified first impression and a portal worthy of the precincts to which ws 8 desire to 
Public gymnasia and stadia were brought more into architectural relation with teen 
trast to our method of dealing with recreation grounds, though now. as he je a a Bee 
plays an important part in life. The Agora, placed in relation to the two nce ne 
the town, shows an appreciation of the importance of the vista, and th BS aan Ses streets of 
buildings round it shows the value attached to the formation af son Scouring of their publie 
affect, however, more magnificently obtained by the placing of aia wumax 1n their design, an 
an eminence, giving to the whole composition a sense of unity ext Sa dominating temples on 
however distant and irregularly scattered about. | ¥ extending to the smallest houses, 


| | | : Though svmmatry ny ey 
a general sense of balance is-felt and an interesting sky-line idainiinea ne aT See, 
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(b) Roman. 

In the study of Roman Civie Art it is the great scale and big way of approaching problems 
which strike one most forcibly. Possessed of more power and fewer restrictions than the 
Greeks, they did not hesitate to cut away the eide of a hill or to fill in a valley to suit their 
magnificent plans. Regular and symmetrical schemes were adopted, the chess-board system 
being more or less customary—the two main streets of the town set at right angles to one 
another regulating the lay-out of the remainder of the city plan; but effective planning is 
liniited more or less to the public buildings and markets, the residential parts being unresolved. 

The value, then, of Roman study to us must centre chiefly on the Fora and their surround- 
ings. Placed usually at the intersection of the two chief streets, they occupy central positions, 
but, hidden within the angles formed by the two ways, they partake more of the nature of 
enclosed spaces and shed none of their glory on the adjacent streets. The surroundings of 
the Fora (now no longer market places), with their colonnades and porticoes, all contribute to 
the total effect of magnificence and speak eloquently of the civic pomp and splendour of Roman 
public life, something of which might with advantage be infused into our own. 

The importance attached to unity and regularity of planning and to the vista is shown in 
the grouping of the Fora in Rome, which are so placed that they are not only complete in 
themselves but are in architectural relation to those already built; moreover, in the great 
Fora of the Eternal City the important principle that public buildimgs must be well placed, 
if they are to have their full architectural value, is exemplified. Great eare is taken to mask all 
irregularities—in the colonnaded streets of Palmyra, set axially with the temples at each end, 
any deviation from the straight line is overcome by a skilful adjustment of triumphal arches. 

Delightful emphasis was given to the junction of cross roads, and an added importance to 
the axial lines by the placing of large pylons or four-way arches at the points of intersection. 
The Triumphal Arch to the Forum of Trajan, the Hexagonal Hall to the Temples of Baalbec, 
or the steps and mighty crescent forming the entrance to the Palace of Augustus on the Palatine 
Hill, all show the same desire to create a magnificent first impression. 

In the placing of civie ornament much may be learnt from the Romans. Their use of 
statuary placed on pedestals in the Fora in relation to the whole design, or on corbels attached 
to the columns, the lines of the drapery thus contrasting with the formal architecture, is far 
nobler than our haphazard methods of dealing with such objects at the present time. 

The monumental character of Roman work is the result of a close adhesion to three great 
principles ; (1) Symmetry; (2) the maintenance of the axial line, and (8) the establishment 
of some central feature and subordination of aecessory parts. These principles, so well shown 
in their great Therme with their beautifully grouped halls, directly or indirectly must assert 
themselves in any successful city scheme. . 

In the hemicycle with its great possibilities, the Romans added the curve to the straight 
line of the Greeks to be fully developed in the Renaissance. 

(c) Medieval. | 

In all great periods of art a desire for symmetry and regularity is observable, at one time 
more pronounced than at another. In the Middle Ages, plans of towns, when laid out de novo, 
were regnlar and symmetrical whenever the nature of the site would permit, The majority of 
examples, however, have developed the irregular forms they take owing to determining lines of 
fortifications and a gradual unregulated growth ; under these conditions then they cannot have 
the value for study for a modern city, which should not be laid out to afford material for the 
water-colour artist! It is possible to admire and love the marvellous effects of these old towns 
without wishing to reproduce them in the twentieth century. They are the products of a time 
when to do the right thing came naturally, and each man, with a great tradition behind him, 
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unconsciously built so that his work took its place beautifully as a unit in the whole, and effects 
were obtained for which it would be absurd, under modern conditions, to strive. 

Lessons, however, may be learned from medimval work, The walls of fortification enclosing 
the old towns, and clearly defining them from the country around, show the value a definite 
boundary would be to our modern cities, instead of the straggling outskirts so often a dis- 
figurement. ‘The clustering of the town around some great towering church or cathedral, 4 
dominating mass, like the Acropolis at Athens, gives a sense of unity to the whole; whilst 
countless examples show that perfect geometrical regularity on paper is not always necessary, 
for little deviations from the square are with difficulty measured by the eye. From the market 
place we can learn the value of the quiet, restful effects obtained by a judicious arrangement of 
street entrances, giving an unbroken frame of buildings, and with it that sense of seclusion so 
suitable for a square in a busy commercial centre (an effect which may be obtained without 
meandering streets but in a rectilineal system with streets entering *‘ en bras de turbine "’), 
Such an arcaded market place as that of Montpazier would make, in principle, an excellent 
model for our shopping centres; and we can learn something too for our residential quarters, 
where, removed from the centre of the city, the need of formality being less, a judicious varia- 
tion in the building lines of the street gives a pleasing and welcome variety. 

(d@) Renaissance. 

With the revival of Classic architecture in the fifteenth century in Italy, and with it earnest 
study of the great buildings of the Romans, appeared the revival of the ** grand manner” in 
planning, and that fine sense of breadth and seale in architecture so closely associated with 
the name of ancient Rome. The regularity and symmetry of the buildings soon spread to 
fardens, streets, and *’ places "’ which were laid out at that time and in conjunction with them. 
The setting of buildings and arrangement of their sites and the practice of formal gardening 
developed a desire for larger fields to conquer, and plans of cities and towns were schemed 
showing a desire to consider the problem in the light of a complete harmonious whole. <A 
masterly grasp of the possibilities, a largeness of conception, and a power and a courage to 
handle eivie design on a scale such as never before had been attempted now becomes apparent. 

The desire to shed the glory of important buildings upon their surroundings by placing 
them on some prominent point to which many roads converge, large open spaces or forecourts 
te buildings to enable their designs to be properly appreciated, magnificent vistas, a pre- 
dominance of geometrical forms, and a linking up of many features into one connected design 
are all characteristics to be seen in the plan of any Renaissance town. ! 

The Italian villas of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries (largely the works of men who 
were painters before architects!) are excellent examples of the ‘* grand manner" in architee- 
ture. A realisation of the possibilities of the site, of the value of dignified approaches, of noble 

terracing, of vistas, of formally laid out gardens in excellent relation to the buildings, these 
and many other qualities whieh defy analysis are to be seen in such designs as the Saochatti 
(fig. 1|, Madama, Aldobrandini, or the D' Este. 

But in other countries besides Italy, countries to which the Renaissance gp | 
also may be studied noble works, In France, perhaps more than sho hiene the ae there 
the finest examples of the harmonious design of buildings and sites—of grounds treated ae an 
essential part of the architecture. The sites usually flat, prolon sail’ Ae s trea ed as an 
spaces and beautiful b } =a ae Bed vistas [fig. 7], large open 

p beautiful broad effects of water, grass, and foliage, are points in which th | 
excelled. No other people have shown such a magnificent sense of breadth . a t ie Freneh 
he seen in such creations as the gardens of Chantilly or Versailles | In th as ‘ ne may 
the first time, we see the city planned as an artistic whole, A fine conce boy & Kenaasance, for 
realisation, and every detail is subordinated to the one central idp pion precedes its slower 

Sa ee ea F ANS ay entral idea. Would hat w a3 
eould piek up the threads of a lost tradition! ould that we again 
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Tl. Iseuvexces or To-par. 

All good art must live—it must 
reflect the age we live in. Full re- 
cognition must be given to all the 
practical considerations whieh affect 
civic art, for town planning is not an 
art plus a science, but demands that 
all modern utilitarian requirements 
and scientific problems be accepted 
and expressed in beautiful forms. 
Our retrospective glance at the cities 
of the past shows the results of forces 
entirely different from those at work 
to-day, and the habits and customs 
of the people who inhabited them 
are clearly written in their plans. 
It follows, then, that we must con- 
sider every tendency of modern 
life, science, and invention which 
will directly or indirectly affect our 
design and reflect the twentieth 
century. 

Determining factors will be 
found in the railway and transit 
evetems in general. The speed of 
traffic almost as much as its bulk will 
regulate the width of roads, and 
faster transit facilities will be desir- 
able in the future. Motor and 
other rapid modes: of locomotion 
necessitate long, straight streets, 
the avoidance of awkward turns, and 
the provision of open points of inter- 
section together with means of easy 


supervision and direction. Modern = 


city life with its stress demands that 
office quarters be as free as possible 
from traffic; and, as shopping streets 
and centres must always entail 
blockage in the traffic, for such quar- 
ters as these duplicated streets may 
be the only solution. 

Class distinction, “* fashionable 
quarters,"’ or socialistic tendencies 
will all leave their mark on plans. 
Keonomie problems, the cost of 
living, the desire of the workman to 
have easy or cheap access to his 
work, the tendency to avoid domestic 
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problems and live in flats and hotels, and many other such present-day influences will have a 
marked effect on the eity, and, properly grasped, will help in the production of a living plan 
suited to the needs of the population of to-day and to-morrow, 

Scientific progress must leave its mark. The tendency to concentrate in the production 
of power at large central stations will affect the aspect of the city, and newer methods of transit 
both by land and air must be considered. May it not be something of a fetish that in the 
days of such undertakings as the Suez and Panama Canals we should let our designs be 
regulated by every little undulation of the site. perhaps to the detriment of a broad, straight- 
forward scheme? 


ATTAINMENT OF THE IDEAL. 
Tar Genera Town Puan, 
(a) The Individuality of the Town. 


To portray the town's individuality and to express its character must be the first con-. 


sideration and constant endeavour of the designer. He must consider the life of its people, 
the use of the city, be it collegiate, legislative, or commercial, the materials to he used, the 
vegetation that will thrive, and, greatest of all powers to give individuality, the configuration 
of the site, considerations which, by a clear acknowledgment and expression in his design, will 
give to the city its distinctive character and clearly reflect the life and history of its dwellers, 


(b) The Site in General. 

A glance at those cities which stand out pre-eminently as the most beautiful in the world 
will prove that, in each instance, the nature of the site has entirely governed the general lay- 
out, and will show how natural features have been turned to the greatest advantage ; but whereas 
in the cities of the past military considerations have usu. ly governed the selection of the site, 
we, more or less within limits, may select one for its wsthetic possibilities. Full knowledge of 
the site must precede the formation of any scheme for its covering—no greater mistake can 
made than to approach the problem with some preconceived idea of a type of plan “* formal" 
or *‘informal'’ which the designer wishes to produce. Originality, it should be remembered, 
will arise from a close adherence to the demands of the site. 

The mountain, valley, plain, or river will all determine the form of plan | fig. 4], whilst 
every feature of the site, woods, ponds, or clumps of trees must be taken into consideration 
and turned to good effect. The lake will suggest a water frontage and the public buildings 
placed in conjunction with it [fig. 8]. The river, perhaps, will have the strongest influence in 
the development of the city site, and the possibilities of great sweeping curves to its embank- 
ments, or the splendid position for public buildings, lining each side, should not he overlooked, 
The bridges should be carefully placed, since they will govern the setting out of the street on 
each side, and care must be taken in the placing of the industrial quarters that they may not i 
time unduly spoil the riverside development. If the river runs at the foot of some precipitous 
hill, as does the Wear at Durham, a magnificent site is afforded for the building, ecclesiastical 
or ¢ivie, which is to dominate the whole city plan. | 

The hillside or summit will afford the most commanding position for ¢ iat nnhits 
buildings of the city. If the former, its dark covering of trees Sas po ge will ime 
silhouette to the buildings grouped upon its slopes, and if these be of a public nature the effect 
must not be spoilt by allowing the town to develop behind them. If the hil) or mountain side 
Peron amare Se eaten pect x noble terracing and sheer cliffs of wall. ‘The resi 

‘ential quarter will natorally require high ground, which shonld not howe. 
the pot selected for the aie ecko. = should not, however, compete with 


Not only will the nature of the site itself determine the general linos of the design, but 
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also prominent features of the surrounding country. Views of distant mountains, hills, or 
water, or any beautiful prospect, should be linked up with the city. Avenues, open spaces, 
and the forecourts to important buildings must be schemed to obtain a view of the distant 
country, the formal city buildings forming a foil and setting to the landscape. | 

Every part of the site having been given the fullest consideration, and all its possibilities 
grasped, the planner, always thinking in three dimensions, may ontline his scheme. 


(c) The Sub-division of the Site, 

Practical considerations such as prevailing winds, rainfall, geological formation, «c., 
accounted for, we may begin to dispose of the various quarters which will go to make up the 
city plan. 

The city may be sub-divided into three areas : (1) The Civie and Commercial, conveniently 
considered together; (2) the Residential; and (8) the Industrial. Reasons of convenience and 
health may dictate that these areas must, within certain limits, be separately placed and 
grouped and determine the relative positions they should oceupy. Our architectural stand- 
point demands more—it demands that, though separated (and each requiring a different treat- 
ment and some effect of centralisation in itself), they shall retain their positions as units in a 
complete whole, and be in relation to one another whether viewed from the mountain-top or 
public square. The following are ways by which this may be obtained : (1) The subordination 
of the minor parts and accentuation of the chief, giving a greater vigour and sense of complete- 
ness to the whole. (2) Main radial avenues between the heart of the city and its outskirts 
[fig. 4], which should, at their termination both in the centre and in the area they serve, have 
some prominent and well-fixed focal point, to give a sense of connection to city and suburb. 
(3) Ring roads maintaining their width and character throughout. (4) Great formal sweeps of 
dwellings in the residential quarters, perhaps terraced high on some hill like the seats of a 
Greek theatre, and having the chords of their curves in definite relation to the centre, whilst. 
whenever possible, straight streets, however short, may be planned with their axes radiating 
from the important buildings in the heart of the town. (5) Scale obtained by the adoption of a 
eumilar unit for both town and outskirts. There is no reason for the level lines of classical 
cornices in the civic centre to give way entirely to spires and medieval gables in the environs. 

Of great importance are the problems of the disconnection of the various areas, and the 
transition from one quarter and class of building to another. No definite rules can be laid dane 
since each site will require a different solution. By treating the main ayenues connecting the 
areas for part of their length as park-ways, not only wonld the park system be continued from 
the open outskirts to the more closely built upon commercial part, but the transition from idl. 
class of building to another would become less noticeable. More effective, perhaps wont te 
ring eine - wraicr width connecting up a series of open spaces. ee 

Vhere the residential area is in close contact with the toni “cs a hr AS 
should not give way immediately to the detached villa standing in its. on oh ae 
tenements would form a more agreeable transition from the city block to th = = or 
dwellings—yet, in any attempt to attain pleasing transition from one area to ther Oe 
oe ries be sh not to give too disconnected an appearance to the whole. mani: 

Assuming the positions to the various areas already allocat; ees 
considered, Something of the principles foverning he reece mete one may he 
to each area, each must have some centre of greater or less Se zit town will apply 
points of emphasis should be provided round which ths atincmay Feu i W, ulst various other 
void, of masses of buildings and masses of folinge carefully considered, wilt nn ns 
ultimate effect of each quarter and of the whol, y considered, will great assist in the 

1. The Civie and Commerci 1 —< eee ae 

mercial Avea.— Something of a climax is required in the whole 
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city design, and this ‘* climax,"’ if the city be a political one, will be formed by the Government 


buildings [fig. 4]; if collegiate, perhaps by the university; usually it will be formed by the 
civic centre of the city itself [fig. 3]. ‘The preliminary consideration of the site will have shown 


the most suitable position for this centre; an elevated spot, the mountain side, or water front- 
age, or a combination of these, being selected as the most important and prominent place; 
round it the civic and commercial area will be formed. 
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Dignity should be the key-note in the lay-out of this quarter, and a greater degree of 
formality obtain here than in any other part. A more spacious distribution of the various 
parts, of roads, buildings, and open places, and a greater breadth of treatment, not only in the 
design of the individual buildings, but in the proportions of streets and forecourts, should 
pervade; and, in general, architectural magnificence will-demand a more generous ‘treatment 
than mere utility requires. From this quarter the greater number of avenues will radiate ; its 
general shape and lay-out, then, should be so devised that its more prominent buildings may 
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be seen from as many points as possible and cast their radiance over the greatest area 
practicable. It will be the organic centre of the whole, and should be so disposed as to leave 
no doubt in the mind of the visitor, arriving by rail, road, or water, us to which is the heart 
of the city. If circumstances dictate that the civie quarter be placed at one end, then, in its 
relation to the other quarters, it should oecupy some euch position as does the Schloss and 
surrounding buildings to Karlsruhe [fig. 3). 

Ample space should be reserved for the civie buildings, which, with their surroundings, 
should embody the pride of the citizens, for such centres as those of education, amusement, 
and shopping, and for the general commercial and office quarters ; and if the various important 
buildings of the different centres be linked together by broad avenues, the value of each and 
of the total effect will be greatly enhanced. 

2. The Residential Quarter—A more homely, restful character will be proper to this 
quarter, and a much greater use of foliage, together with the smaller and more disconnected 
type of building, will prevent this part, on however much higher ground, competing with the 
civic centre. In this, as in other areas, a centre point to the design is desirable. Round this 
subsidiary centre, which should be spaciously laid out in conjunction with the great avenues 
coming from the city, churches, branch libraries, shops, &c., will be built, and from it avenues 
should radiate to the various parts of the area. Other points of interest in the plan may be 
formed at the junction of main roads, where groups of shops, a church, or a schoo! may be 
placed to give further emphasis to the plan, whilst recreation grounds will, in the poorer 
quarters, similarly provide points of interest. The main avenues should be laid out in a 
simple and direct manner; they may be of great width and planned with centre plots of 
Grass and trees, forming promenades, Variety may be obtained by broad terracing, by 
plateanx, and by great formal curves, having, when possible, relation to the centre of the 
area or the chief civie centre itself. 

Great care will be required in plotting the streets when the site is hilly. A street carried 
straight up an incline will, if the houses be built fronting it, result in broken, restless masses. 
It would be better in such cases to make the streets rin on level lines on the hill-side. 
giving the long, unbroken roof-lines so suitable to such a quarter. If the road to ascend the hill 
winds to right and to left, delightful effects may be obtained if direct access by foot be given by 
long, easy flights of steps, always providing some spot of interest at the summit. 

Endless rows of small houses in the poorer quarters must be avoided. Houses should 
show some method of concentration and he grouped together in the streets or round open 
Squares OF Spaces, a8 Any appearance of dotting the buildings separately abont the site, each 
with its little garden, would be ruinous to the effect asa whole. 

Ae eats my amr interesting problems in design; the houses must he en spaced and 
esigned as to form interesting vistas to the incoming street 1 to pre 5 eres cae 
effects from unconsidered ‘* side elevations."* Se ne Prevent sis 

3. The Industrial Quarter—The treatment of this quarter will he the most difienlé ¢ 
its future development cannot he easily foreseen, it will in igen! Gast 
governed by railway lines and sidings, rivers or canals. Tt follows, then, that in th 
careful placing of railways and waterways in the first place much can he dona bo godess 
ordered growth. This area, just as any other, should express its charactor tie as oa 

laces, and its buildings. Civie orna ill find no vlace hh Jag n 6 streets, tte 
Sea a) rnament will find no place here, Large and import nt build 
ings, such as customs houses, foods stations, or provi de ‘. “Si YS OEE 
and here, as elsewhere, a good street Archite be se of emphasis, 
ieesoh Md ba of shoe give way to the requirements of heavy traffic, and the buildieoe Thee 
om shonid be of strong and simple (sitio Open spaces, quiet and restful im spratttion: 


power honses might 
system will count for much. 
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will be needed here more than anywhere else, and such should be placed away from the busiest 
thoroughfares. Offices and warehouses should be grouped in an orderly manner, and when large 
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yurds are required for loading ahd unloading goods, these might face the road with the buildings 
grouped round the sides, the breaks thus formed giving variety to the lines of the streets. 
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(d) The Approaches. 

The problem of the first impression is one which the architect is constantly called upon to 
solve in the planning of his buildings, recognising how much it will count in the beholder's 
appreciation of his whole design. How much more important, then, must be the approach to 
the city and the impression given by it! It may be by water, rail, or road. Whatever the 
means, the first view should be as beautiful and impressive as it is possible to be, and should 
embrace the chief buildings and points of attraction which the city may possess [figs. 3 
and 4). 

The Approach by Water.—In our country this may be from the sea or river. Water 
in relation to a town has great possibilities, and in the approach from the sea, the harbour 
should be brought into direct relation to the heart of the town presenting the most imposing 
buildings, and the docks and warehouses treated in a more dignified and orderly fashion 
than usually obtains, Many cities may possess a river approach, Here again, if possible, a 
vista should be opened out from the docks to the civic centre, and the river-side given as 
attractive an appearance as possible. If the sides of the river are embanked the buildings 
should not be placed too closely to the river-side, but set some way back to give full value to 


. the wide sweeps of river-side road, though, at intervals, some building, a customs house or 


dock office, may with great effect rise sheer from the water's edge. 

The Approach by Rail.—The station, a noble building, the entrance portal to the modern 
city, should be placed in proximity to the best quarter, and from it should radiate 
avenues to the various centres, terminating in vistas of some important buildings [fig. 3]. 
Where possible, the chief avenue should lead directly, on the axis of the station, 
to the town's civic centre, framed in by a monumental arch or imposing pylons. In 
front of the station there should be a large open space, and the building itself must be some- 
what recessed from the point of the traffic’s greatest density. This open space should be laid 
out in a generous fashion, and planted with grass and foliage [fig. 6). Something of the city’s 
character might here be expressed, by the chief industries of the place forming the subject 
for sculptural ornament, and, recessed from the whirl of the traffic, a statue of some prominent 
citizen who may have brought fame to the town might well be placed. Ample provision for 
cab ranks and car shelters must be made so that they detract as little as possible from the 
general effect. The passage of the railway lines through the city must be devised to present 
as pleasant a picture as possible to the traveller, and, when they must necessarily run through 
districts fully built upon, it would be wise to plant the sides with trees, and in every case some 
reasonable space should be left between the rails and buildings. 

The Approach by Road.—All main avenues will be designed to open out a vista of some 
important building which will add interest to the approach by road [fig. 4]. Main roads 
connecting the city with the neighbouring towns should be wide and imposing, great piers 
or pylons should be built on the boundary line, which could serve the purpose of distance: 
indicating posts, and on the outside of these a less formal treatment of trees, hedges, and 
footpaths will all serve to mark more distinctly the transition from country to town. 

The whole city should be designed to present a beautiful mass and outline as seen from 
afar, and some attempt should be made to define its boundaries, such definition not necessarily 
being incompatible with the provision for expansion. Wide ring avenues, helts of park land 
or fields might help to attain this, whilst streets laid ont in the ontskirts should he so déaiatied 
and the buildings so placed as to give a closed-in appearance to their outer ends—gable ends 
curbstones, and macadam too often rub shoulders with Brass and trees Beyond the 
boundaries, too, straggling houses must be banned; inconvenient aa they are to schemes of 
drainage and lighting, they. are still more objectionable as evesores. ~, 
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(¢) The Main Avenues. 

From the architectural! standpoint these are of twofold value: (1) As determining the 
development of the scheme, and (2) for their intrinsic beauty. 

1. The main traffic lines will always be the chief factors in regulating the growth and 
expansion of the city, forming as they do the backbone or structure of the city plan. They 
must then, within such latitude as practical considerations and the configuration of the site 
allow, be laid out to give a broad, simple, and dignified scheme, helping to give a sense of 
connectedness and unity to the various parts and areas [fig, 4|, and to accentuate the physical 
centre of the plan. These main avenues will naturally by their connection with the outlying 
main roads help to link up country and town, an object, however, more effectively obtained 
by laying out streets so that they have as vistas some distant mountain, hill, or other beautiful 
prospect, linking up Nature and Art—whilst the formal lines of architecture will give a 
delightful setting to the view. 

2. The avenues should be broad, not alone for traffic facilities, but as befitting the 
great seale on which an important town should be built, and an air of stateliness may properly 
be given tothem. Buildings forming vistas to these great avenues must be of such size as to 
provide satisfactory terminations and not be dwarfed by them. Care must be taken that the 
road levels be continuous, either flat or inclined, dips and curves being avoided as destroying 
the effects of the avenue itself and in many cases obscuring the terminal vista. 

Formal planting of trees and shrubs will make these avenues pleasant promenades as well 
as traffic routes, and fountains and monuments placed to form focal points to by-streets will give 
additional points of interest, helping to break up too lengthy a vista. Trees planted in the 
avenues must have definite proportion in height and width to the street and buildings, and 
when strips of turf are planted in conjunction with them in the centre or side the plots should 
be simple and unostentatious in design. By the use of trees, shrubs, and grass, by fountains 
and monuments, and with good proportion between the height of buildings and width of 
roadway and well-schemed vistas, interest in the avenue itself should be maintained. 

Ring avenues with their constant change of direction and vista afford a delightful contrast 
to the straight street. At their intersection with the main avenues large open spaces are 
necessary ; here triumphal arches and great pylons may be placed, and suituble sites contrived 
for important public buildings. 


(f) Allocation of the Various Centres. 

The position of the various areas—residential, commercial, and industrial—settled, and the 
approaches and traffie lines laid down, the next step will be to provide focal points and spots 
of emphasis giving the necessary architectural expression to the plan (igs: 9 and 4]. recs 
points will be supplied by the various centres which practical as well as esthetic considerations 
render desirable, civie centres, centres of education and recreation, of commerce and shopping 
Such centres should be treated in a generous manner, indicative of the wealth and importa nee of 
the town, being formed as they will by its chief buildings, whilst in their treatment somethine 
of their function and relative importance in the life of the inhabitants should he ernigien B 

Centres may he formed in connection with purk areas, in connection with water z ae 
heart of the city, when they may be grouped in some great broad street or round some place 
or group of open squares; whatever the site they should be so treated as to addon Pons 
dignity as possible to the neighbouring streets and * places."” The total effect ie are 
increased, and greater unportance given to each individual centre, by a judicious i a ea 
one to the other, with spacious avenues, and in their relative positions = hey tat ng Up, 
balance of effect is necessary. | 10 whole plan a 

1. The Civic Centre. —The point for this centre, which must be the chief and predominate 
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over the whole city, was selected on the first consideration of the site, since to a certain extent 
it governed the setting out of the main avenues and the general disposition of the quarters, and 
in laying out the civic and commercial area it was so placed as to be seen from as many points 
as possible that all might feel it to be the ‘‘ hub” of the city and city life. This centre will 
include such buildings as the Town Hall, Law Courts, Public Offices, &e., and round it offices, 
both public and private (such as legal), will naturally congregate, and provision for them in 
relation to the chief buildings must be made from the first, assisting as they will in the archi- 
tectural treatment of the whole centre. ‘The arrangement of the streets and open places in 
connection with it should be spacious, and they should be so placed and proportioned as to 
express something of the “‘ pomp and splendour "’ of the town. This portion of the city will 
afford the best positions for public statuary. 

2. Educational Centre —This centre, including such buildings as museums, art galleries, 
libraries, and colleges, will, especially if it inelude a university, form one of the largest. If 
such be the case, a compromise must be effected here ; museums and libraries must be near to 
the heart of the city, to the people, whilst a university will require a more secluded spot, and 
ample space for playing fields—even then it may be brought architecturally into touch with 
the remainder by opening out a vista of it from the square round which the museums, libraries, 
technical colleges, &c., are grouped. If it be brought actually into conjunction with the other 
buildings, the large open ‘‘eampus"’ such as will then be necessitated will add greatly to the 
breadth and dignity of the whole and form a noble setting. The necessary residences might 
be linked together and form interesting features in the scheme. A quiet and dignified effect 
should be striven for, and an artistic lay-out. well-designed buildings, and good sculpture, 
happily combined, will have an educational value in themselves, 

9. Recreative Centre.—This centre, the centre especially of sports and pastimes, offers 
endless opportunities. Stadia, playing fields, swimming ponds, and playgrounds can be 
arranged to form a magnificent composition of architecture and formal gardening on a large 
scale, Physical exercise, occupying as it does so much of our modern life, might be provided | 
for more on such lines as those of ancient Rome, the baths of Titus, with their surroundings, 
forming a better model than the present-day park playgrounds, playing fields, and scattered 
baths. his centre will probably form part of the park system, the most healthy spot being 
naturally chosen, and an effort should be made to form such an architectural whole of buildings, 
rounds, and surroundings, that, whilst the body is being exercised, the educational influences 
of an artistic environment may be felt. 

4. Shopmng Centre.—Shops will naturally be formed along the most frequented routes, 
but the establishment of a market in one spot will lead to the congregation of shops around, 
and this might form the chief centre. At such spots as this. and wherever any considerable 
number of shops will be formed together, an attempt to obtain orderly and artistic grouping 
should be made, and whilst a sense of quiet and enclosure is desirable the whole must have 
some architectural expression and value in the plan. Too wide a spacing of the streets and 
‘‘ places ’’ will defeat the object of the centre, but great effects might be obtained by the 
frequent use of colonnades and covered ways, such as those of the Rue de Rivoli, and arcades 
linking street to street and place to place will in themselves afford excellent opportunities for 
architectural treatment. 

%. Commercial Centree.—The stress of business and the bulk of the traffie will demand 
that here everything be spacious and reticent in design. Sculpture and ornament should be 
reserved for less distracting spots. This centre. for which Wren’s city centre in his scheme for 
rebuilding London is an excellent model, will contain such a building as an exchange, round 
which other public or eemi-publie buildings, banks, and offices will be arranged, These must 
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all be grouped in an orderly and architectural manner; a centre square, with the lofty office 
buildings surrounding it, offers great opportunities for a dignified treatment of an essentially 
twentieth-century problem. nee 

6. Minor Centres.—These can be effectively devised for small towns and residential 
quarters, giving the architectural emphasis which may be there required. Small centres, such 
as of hospitals or theatres, massing together buildings devoted to the same purpose, will all help 
to give variety to the plan and break up any too large areas of regular streets and buildings. 


(g) Parks. 

The existing system of dotting about ‘‘ natural parks ” unrelated to one another is bad. 
The park system should at all times provide a sight of its glories; all parks must be so placed 
that they may help to adorn the city, and that their benefits may always be felt. The 

tendency therefore should be to provide a number of gardens and parks—not dotted about, but 
connected together into one big system by wide boulevards and strips of park-way linking up the 
open spaces and providing walks and drives about the town. | 

Land should be reserved for park-ways on the outskirts of the city, thus spreading 

the value of the system further afield. Such strips of park-way carried out on radial lines will 
vive delightful effects by the contrast of building and cool green trees [fig. 4], and greatly 
enhance the appearance of the city by creating interesting *‘ voids '’ in the city’s mass of 
buildings, giving a more open and dignified appearance and affording a pleasant setting to 
any building or buildings which may be placed in conjunction with them. Under such condi- 
tions they should be so planned that their value may be felt over as large an area as possible. 

City parks will, perhaps, be placed to separate the commercial areas from the residential, 
or the resident from the industrial. 'The nearer to the heart of the city the park is, the more 
formal must be its character, though the principle to be observed in the lay-out of a park will, 
of course, depend upon its use, It may be primarily for children, or perhaps a means of 
éducation, containing a vivarium, aquarium, botanical or zoological gardens. It may, again, be 
used as a recreation ground with tennis, football, and other fields, when 1¢ will form part of the 
recreation centre; or perhaps it may be used for music or a parade, as the Bois de la Cambre 
or Hyde Park are used, though for such purposes as drives a wide ring avenue or boulevard would 
be much more effective. Parks, in addition to those suggested within the town and of a different 
type, may be required in large manufacturing districts when the country is far away and 
inaccessible to the poorer classes. These parks, large im size, should naturally contain as 
many beautiful features as possible, running streams, hills and dales, and have in addition good 
views of the surrounding country. No attempt must be made to make unpromising sites look 
naturally romantic, and, when Nature is not especially beautiful, for man to try to “* design "’ 
her is false and impossible of attainment. 

In designing the parks a sense of spaciousness and seale should be observed throughout 
the general plan being laid out on simple broad lines, with quiet masses of foliage and niihegiest 
stretches of grass. On no account must uny attempt be made to bring little scraps of country 
into the town, and the best types to select as models for our parks would be such examples as 
Kensington Gardens, Hampton Court Gardens, or the Tuileries. When there are no dominatin: 
= fees lines a sense of formality and an easily grasped geometrical lay-ont become all 

ne More Necessary. spar = 

These parks will afford excellent situations for monuments and sculptur ath folic 
Se oad teanieg great hemicycles, will form a delightful 7 Sa lai to which foliage, 

Road frontages to parks are often desirable, spreading their influence ox _°.. 
The problem of the transition from the buildings and shes Prine over a Jarger area. 
important one. A park laid out on simple formal lines will i te fa the park is an 
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some great avenue mm directly up to the park gates, a satisfactory termination to it must be 
provided, and it would be wise to continue the avenue, in no way cut up, for a short distance 
into the park, to terminate in some feature such as a monument, which may also form a focal 
point to which the park avenues may converge. White stone terraces and balustrades, &c., 
will all help to ** carry through "’ the architecture of the city into the park.» 

Vistas of groves, woods and parks should be planned for the open places and groups of 
public buildings, whereby both will gain by the contrast of Nature and Art and more dignified 
view-points will be obtained for the buildings. 

(h) Streets in General, | 

The varions areas and centres of the town’s activity located, the large avenues and 
boulevards laid down, and the position of parks and approaches determined, the development 
of the city plan will be completed by the lines of the various streets. ‘The disposition of these 
will have an important ultimate effect on the plan and can do much to accentuate the ruling 
idea which has so far governed the design. The setting out should be simple and direct. and 
every line should have a purpose in, and definite relation to, the whole scheme. | 


Streets, where possible, should converge on to points of interest and show to best advan- 
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tage the prominent buildings, an effect which streets radiating from some centre will give, 
providing a splendid series of vistas, Again, some streets in distant parts may be laid out in 
relation to the chief city centre itself, so giving greater unity to the plan. A “* grid-iron "* treat- 
ment of the whole city must be avoided, but efforts must be made in laying down the lines of 
the streets to form good building plots and to avoid sites difficult to deal with. | 

The gradient of the street will materially affect its appearance—a long street will appear 
less monotonous if on an incline than if perfectly level. Changes in section, longi adinally, of 
the roads must be carefully considered, they may cut off the view of the terminal vista and 
have a disagreeable effect ; the levels of the roads also must be taken into account in the design 
of the buildings lining it to obtain a pleasant treatment of the sky-lines. The streets should 
always he of a width and character suitable to the district they serve. In the main traffic 
lines the amount of traffic will determine their size, but some definite proportion shonld be 
viven to the minor streets, both as regards length to width, or width to the height of buildings. 
The former cannot be easily regulated, and for the latter no hard-and-fast rules can be laid 
down, but, generally speaking, it will be found that they should either be definitely wide—the 
width being not much less than twice the height of building—or, when necessary, definitely 
nirrow, high buildings being less suited to broad streets than to those of restricted width. 
When no vista is provided it becomes all the more important that the street be well propor- 
tioned and of interest in itself. 

Long straight streets may become monotonous, however imposing the vista; in such eases 
their too extended appearance may be broken by fountains or monuments, not so large as to 
spoil the value of the terminal vista, and placed to accentuate the intersection of another 
street, which intersection may also be widened out to increase the value of the break. The 
widening out of the minor streets at their junction with the main avenues will, by displacing a 
certain part of the perspective, create interesting breaks, an effect which may be also obtained 
by set-back in the building lines, giving sites for more important buildings, and an oppor- 
tunity for the introduction of foliage. | 

Whilst straight streets offer the most dignified approaches to architectural monuments, 
opportunities should be taken to plan great formal curves, and crescents and quadrants may 
be with advantage used. Such ares of circles will give right-angled junctions with streets 
planned on a radial system, an effect which may be also obtained by bending the two ends of 
the street to an obtuse angle with the centre. This type of street and the curves will, 
well treated, afford excellent ‘' closed street pictures,” effects which will be all the more 
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valuable as a contrast to the wide, open avenues. When two points have to be joined together, 
if the line connecting them forms awkward anglea with the places around these points, the 
ends may be curved with good effect, and thus afford regular junctions. : 

The junctions of streets require careful management; merely canting the angles of the 
buildings does not give a sufficiently dignified treatment. It would be better that they should 
be widened out, to form circuses or other shapes, and thus give better sites for buildings and 
opportunities for their suecessful treatment. Streets intersecting at various angles should be 
avoided, since they form sites difficult to treat satisfactorily, and careful proportioning between 
the width of streets and the buildings between them is always necessary, An attempt should 
be made to provide a satisfactory vista to each incoming street. 

Care must be taken to avoid spoiling any feeling of breadth and continuity by bringing 
too many cross streets into another street, and when brought in they should be reasonably 
spaced apart to leave good building blocks between. 
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Footpaths should be broad and carefully proportioned to the width of road. They need 
not be paved for their full width; when trees are planted strips of grass or of gravel may 
be laid down, and in the former the tram-lines could be made to run. 

In the heart of the city important centres with their public buildings may be linked 
together by wide streets giving a continuous impression of spaciousness and increasing greatly 
the value of each individual centre. , Such streets might be primarily ‘* show "’ streets and ba 
of great width, with gardens and statuary in their centre and amply planted with trees, 

In the residential areas difficulties will arise in laying down the lines of streets. for these 
districts will usually be on hilly ground giving new problems in street plotting. Here lines 
that may appear to be formal on paper will not necessarily be so in reality, ‘Long bine at 
buildings thonld not attempt to ‘’ climb the hill " but should be made to run on one level and 
the effect of the eky-line considered. Broad terracing would here be an effective solution, | 

In the width of streets in residential] ports a greater latitude will he allowable. Streets 
which are not thoroughfares, but Serve only groups of houses, need not he wider than will 
allow two vehicles to pass, though the distance apart of the honses will be onan ate 
Gardens to houses which face important roads must be treated by the town- saa, ater. 
continuous and broad and simple manner. making the strips of garden form cs Hie er in & 
in effect, the only sub-division being a stone curb, low wall or hedge pam leash 


[To be continued.) 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. IPPOLYTS, HEKTsS. 
By Watrer Mittarp [A.] 





THE fabric of this church ‘presenta a good 
typical example of the growth of an English 
vil ape church. Tt afiords o fair illustration 
of the main lines on which eo many of our 
medieval churches have expanded by stages into 
their present form. In. this instance, each stage 
of the growth happens to have taken place without 
actual obliteration of the main outlines of the 
previously existing structure. Hence it is possible 
or us to read here, with more ease than m many 
instances, the course of the bulldimg through the 
four centuries or so that it covered im arriving at 
its present form. ; 
In the vast majority of instances our parish 
church structures have grown from one of two 
types of original fabric, viz.: (1) that of the 
simple nave-and-chancel plan, and (2) that of the 
central-tower plan, i.e., having a tower planted in 
the middle, between nave and chancel—sometimes 
flanked by transepta, sometimes not. This central- 
tower plan gave us most of our larger churches, 1n- 
eluding abbey-churches and cathedrals. In our own 
district we may see standing examples of the central- 


* Read in the Church before the East Herta Archeo- 
logical Society. on their 44th excursion, 29th Angust 1012. 
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tower plan, of early form, at Pirton and at Weston. 
Of the simple nave-and-chancel plan we may pot 
to Letchworth Church as an example remaining to 
this day only slightly expanded, and to Minsden 
Chapel as an snaepanded: but comparatively late 
specimen of the type. Here, at [ppolyts, we have 
an instance of this simple plan first built and then 
expanded by the addition, from time to time, of a 
western tower and of side-aisles to the nave, by an 
eastward elongation of the chancel, and finally by 
the throwing out of porches from the aisles, one to 
the north and another to the south. At this stage 
the development of the building was arrested. No 
wide-cha sats came to be built alongside the chancel, 
in the form of aisles, and no eclereatory waa ever 
thrown up on the nave or chancel walls; as did 
happen often enough—for example, at St. Mary's, 
Hitchin, and at St. Nicholas’, Stevenage, to name 
two instances in this neighbourhood. 

Still, as it is, St, I[ppolyts Church remams the 
furthest developed of the six old churches nearest 
to Hitchin (as [ had occasion to note in a bref 
account, given some fourteen years ago, of the 
churches of Letchworth, Willian, Great Wymond- 
lev, Little Wymondley, Ickleford and Ippolyts). 
How it happened that one church expanded morte 
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fully than another may be a subject worth con- 
sideration by archwological inquirers, for herein, 
surely, lies some local history. Considering what 
its chureh-fabrie must have been to a village in the 
days of church- building, we may fairly regard the 
extent and manner of structural development in 
the fubric as some index of the prosperity of the 
parish as time went on, some evidence of the means 
and aspirations of the parishioners, Here we find 
a church-fabric steadily growing from century to 
century, whilst others round about if not remain- 
ing unenlarged, at any rate expanded at slower 
ace and to a more limited extent. During some 
four centuries, Letchworth only lengthened its 
shancel and threw out a porch ; Great Wymond- 
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the end of the eleventh century. To eee 
time the nave is assigned in the Inventory 

Historical Monuments in Herts, issued by the 
Royal Commission on Historical Monuments m 
England ; and J venture to indicate on my plan, 
a3 4 continuous work with this nove, the south wall 
of the chancel for about half its length, seeing that 
the mternal angle, formed by the outer face of this 
wall with that of theadjoining east wall of thenave, 
is clearly all of one build, constructed as it is on 
both these faces of what look like Roman bricks 
reused. Several of the original external : 
quoin-stones of the nave remain in position at thia, 
its south-east angle. On ite north-west angle 
origmal quoin-stones in position also show; and 
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ley, Little Wymondley, and Willian seem to have 
each afforded a western bell-tower and perhape 
2orch in the fifteenth century, while Ickleford, like 
Topol; had got its. tower “p rently in the 
thirteenth century, and a porch followed in the fif- 
teenth. By way of graphic explanation of the 
growth of St. Ippolyte Church, I show a plan of the 
vrei: Nar on one made some fourteen years 
ago by Mr. Geoffry Lucas, from measurements we 
took together. This plan I have now revised and 
hat to distinguish, as nearly as I can, the work 
of each century as it came into the general fabric. 
In it we may observe that the original nave and 
chancel still in great part exist as the nucleus of 
the whole buildmg.. This stem, upon which all 
the rest has been wrafted and grown from time to 
time, must be regarded as work of a date towards 
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two of those belonging to the south-west angle are 
visible, though out of their place. The north-east 
angle got obliterated by he fourteenth-century 
rond-staircase. These quoin-stones: are all of 
tufa, a cee porous stone, capable of being 
aquared. The employment of this atone ia in 
ttgelf-an indication of early date for the work. It 
bechad ale In the splayed jambs and arch of i 
b ocked-up Window, showing internally on the 
south side of the nave, evidently one of the original 
side windows: Tufa ix found wed in other 
churches of this neighbourhood and in the under- 
croft of the dormitory at Westminster Abbey, a 
work that used to be attributed to the Conteniir 

but is now assigned to ¢, 1000-11 00, ; 
: + nuake ont the length of the original chancel at 
et. Ippolyts to be about half that of the chancel as 
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existing, and conjecture that the buttress now 
spaced about half-way along the southern wall- 
face really marks the eastern limit of the chancel 
at ita first building. This buttress is composed 
largely of blocks of tufa, possibly quoin-stones from 
this south-east angle reused by the fourteenth- 
century masons when they came to lengthen the 
chancel, But, before noticing the fourteenth- 
century work, I have to suggest, with all deference, 
in face of the Royal Commission's Inventory, that 
the first expansion from the original nave-and- 
chancel plan of this church took place westwards, 
in the form of the existing tower. The Inventory 
states that this tower was built immediately after 
the nave aisles came to be thrown out, in the 
fourteenth century. Nevertheless, | cannot help 
regarding the body of this tower as « thirteenth- 
century work, and therefore built before the aisles. 
Almost certainly it is not contemporary with these, 
pective arches are di erently designed 








for their res’ : 
and the tooling on their arch-stones differs m direc- 
tion, running as it does with the moulding m the 
case of the tower and across the moulding in the 
iisle arcades.. The present plastered-up condition 
of the tower-areh piers and imposts obscures the 
question a little. With the tower goes the font, 
apparently. It looks as thongh, having a nave of 
short proportion, the parishioners had set about 
enlarging their church by lengthening it westward, 
and after that expanded it laterally by throwing 
out first the south aisle, a narrow one, and then the 
north aisle of wider span. At this same time, too, 
they prolonged their chancel eastward, to about 
twice its initial length. 

The approximate date of these aisle and chancel 
extensions is plainly enough marked, by-the general 
design and details of the work, as lying within the 
first half of the fourteenth century, i.¢., before the 
Black Death (1348-9). The Herts Inventory 
names ¢. 1320 for the chancel extension, The 
south aisle work can hardly be later than this, and 
the corresponding addition on the north aide of the 
nave must have followed pretty closely, their ar- 
cades agreeing in design. These arcades were 
formed, not, as was so often done, by pulling down 
all the side walls of the aisleless nave and building 
piers and arches in their place, but by just piercing 
openings in the standing wallmg and then neatly 
trimming up these gaps with the wrought masonry 
we see, in the form of arches of two orders, the 
sub-order being carried at the springing by corbels 
finely carved as heads. a 

The main body of the church was now complete, 
the work remaining to be done, in the pico 
century, consisting only of the two exte 
porches, the angle buttresses of the tower —_ 
with its whole upper stage, and the enlarged chance! 
arch, including its oak rood-screen. Of the 
accompanying rood-stairs the upper doorway, now 
blocked, which opened on to the rood-gullery. shows 
itself of fifteenth-century date, and the lower door- 





way, no longer visible, appears with a similar four- 
centred head in a photograph by Mr. Latchmore, 
taken before 1878 ; butrt would seem that the stone 
staircase itself, built on the north-east angle of the 
elewenth-century nave, must be us early as the four- 
teenth-century north arcade, seemg that by ita posi- 
tion it has evidently governed the planning of this 
arcade further towards the west than the corre- 
sponding south arcade. In the fifteenth century 
also certain of the window-openings got enlarged 
and changed in their design, a8 so commonly 
happened in our old churehes. That the tower 
buttresses are additions to an earlier body of tower 
building is clear, the difference in the mortar used 
in these two works being one piece of evidence that 
they are notcontemporary. As to thé probable span 
of the earlier chancel arch, one can only conjecture 
that this may have been made about equal to the 
amount of abutment: of solid walling left on either 
side of it, to the north and to the south, as we See 
in the nearly contemporary instance at Norton. 
The Royal Commission’s Inventory perpetuates 
a nineteenth-century legend that, when the church 
was restored, in 1878, the width of the north aisle 
was increased from 6 feet to 9 feet. Apart from the 
evidence of early photographs, this fiction is suffi- 
ciently disposed of by the fact that the fourteenth- 
century doorway in the north wall has not had its 
well-moulded outer jambs and atch rebuilt, nor 
has the fifteenth-century porch beyond it been 
altered im position. What one finds by measure- 
ment is that the external face of the north wall of 
the aisle has been advanced about three inches, not 
three feet. The same authority gives the span of 
the chancel as 22 feet, whereas it measures bared ely 
13 feet ; and the tower staircase is assigned to the 
south-west angle instead of to the north-west. 
To review the whole course of the building- 
story, we find still in position a small and simple 
edifice consisting just of nave and chancel, both of 
short proportion, built by the close of the eleventh 
century in flint rubble with squared angle-quoins 
of tufa. Quite conceivably these stones, some of 
which we can view yet on their beds, might have 
heen set by masons who had witnessed the Norman 
Conquest. Their building seems to have served Its 
purpose until the thirteenth-century, when, as | 
venture to believe, it was lengthened westward by 
the addition of the tower. Certainly in the first 
half of the fourteenth century the church was 


“Jengthened eastward in its chancel, and expanded 


laterally by the throwing out of side aisles to the 
nave. The porches followed in the fifteenth cen- 
ury and the tower was then finished as we sce it, 
with the exception of its lead-covered finial or 
spirelet, which was shaped as it is in the year 16-56, 
just when the troubles between King and Parlia- 
ment were drawing toa head. The plumber dated 
this work in letters of lead, having capped his spire- 
let with a simple cross. 

Senslow Lane, Hitchin. 
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REVIEWS. 
OUR CATHEDRALS. 

The Cathedrals of England and Wales. By Francis 
ond, M.A.Oron. [Hon A. 80. Tend. 1012, Price 
7a, Gel net, LB, T. Batsford, 4 High Holborn, W.C.] 
The thorough character of the books on. the 

architecture of the Middle Ages by Mr. Francis 
Bond, causes one to approach his descriptions of 
the Cathedral Churches of England and Wales 
with much confidence. In a form handy for re- 
ference, he gives an admirable description of the 
growth of each palling. tracing for us not only 
what actually happened, but surmising with no 
common insight the operating causes of each work 
undertaken. Herein he brings out the great charm 
which attaches to the study of our native architec- 
ture, its growing, as it were, under the eyes of the 
student. It was this that roused the enthusiasm 
of the architects of the Gothic Revival, who felt 
that they were-studying the steps by which their 
predecessors had attained to greatness, were learn- 
mg & progressive art, and preparing themselves 
to supply wants as they arise and not merely 
studying precedents or compiling copy-books. 

The hook interprets its title literally. The 
English Cathedrals of to-day appear in alpha- 
betical order, and the Welsh follow. On the one 
hand, the essentially parochial buildings which 
have become the seats of modern bishoprics appear, 
while one feela on the other something of a vo 
left by the absence of such noble buildings of the 
v rst class ng Westminster and Beverley. 

“There is & clear statement of the circumstances 
under which each building attained to Cathedral 
rank, which removes all mystery as to why such 
venerable sees as Canterbury and Rochester should 
have Cathedrals of the “new foundation,” 

One admirable feature ia that all the ground 
plans are given to the same seale—100 fect to the 
inch—and these plans become suggestive of the 
history of the sees. Compare the great mass of 
Tindal, with a diocese extending from the Humber 
to the Thames at aeons and _ Cathedral as 
Chichester serving only the single county o 
Sussex. The dark solid plan of Durham sug: 
the Prince Bishop set on a rock to rule the Nort 





border, armed alike with the swords spiritual and 
civil. This historical suggestion is the more re- 


markable as the general scale of the buildings was, 
as a rule, fixed early in the age of Cathedral build- 
ing, at the end of the eleventh or early in the 
twelfth century. The border Cathedral of Carlisle 
was begun on a écale such as may be found com- 
monly m Scotland, and, as to ite transepts and the 
existing portion of its nave, so remains ; but in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries a choir on a 
cok 4p ar scale,with a most beautiful east window 
with flowing tracery, was added, giving rank to the 
cathedral as an architectural monument. 

The plans of Wells, Exeter, and Lichfield Surprise 
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by their comparative smallness, but the buildings 
hatietica emonstrate how little architectural 
value depends on mere size, The rich valleys of 
Somersetshire found their architectural expression 
in the sculpture of Wells and the beauty and com- 
pleteness of the buildings surrounding its Cathedral. 

Mr. Ponds illustrations are admirable, and well 

“selected as far as they go, but naturally require 
supplementing by any who would follow their guide 
through the description of each Cathedral. 

The author's plan is to take us through each 
stage of building, beginning, as the more general 
rule, with an early nave in the eastern bays of 
which the canons or monks had their stalls, tran- 
septs with one or more absidal chapels to the east, 
and 4 large central apse in prolongation of the nave. 

Three special reasons are pointed out for the 
alteration and elongation of the church eastward : 
first, the desire for more internal light than the 
heavy early architecture afforded: the need of a 

rocessional path round the east of the church 
behind the high altar; and the necessity of pro- 
viding additional chapels and side altars, as the 
foundations of the establishments were enlarged. 

It is in giving reliable detail to enable one to 
follow out these enlargements that the main value 
and charm “te ae a The study ts, of 
course, profitable and pleasant in proportion to 
one’s knowledge of the sarkionlie building. 

One other reason for enlarwement must be given. 
The provision of the shrine for the relics of the 
saint connected with the Cathedral and diocese, 
and provision for the worshippers thereat. The 
eastern end of Canterbury well illustrates this, 
for there was the shrine of St. Thomas 4 Becket, the 

rilar and, we may iso add, the most 


most po 

profitable saint in Europe during the Middle ny 
Where the history can be sinoly told in a few 

sentences, as at Salisbury, Mr. Bond becomes 

critical but by no means less interesting. 


It is specially interesting to observe the views 
of ane so steeped in the knowledge of Gothic 


architecture on St. Paul's in London. He does not 
"a the flying buttresses and screen walls of 
ihe aisles; mm fact, he illustrates them. On the 
niin cornice running round the interior and shut- 
fing off the clerestory he is severe, but hes pares the 
sters beneath it with their heavy Corinthian 
capitals, which any thoughtful student of the new 
Roman Cathedral at Westminster must wish away, 
The exterior, in common with the rest of us, he 
thoroughly appreciates. In fact, lat 
success of the inside and outside of the vast build- 
ing, with its solid plan, suggests that while the 
ecclesiastics of the seventeenth century were 
little uncertain what to do with so Vast an mterior, 
the general public had no doubt that they wanted 
fu oe er structure to gather the many churches 
oo preg re their city under its wings. Al- 
Houen the chickens have grow arger, t : 
hei te shill efficient. shi. eee 
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One is inclined to think that Mr, Bond hardly 
does justice to Pearson’s Truro. Though it be on 
archeological lines, it may well be supposed that 
this met the views of the donors. either the 
size of the town nor the circumstances of the 
county called for such a modern departure as i 
being attempted at Liverpool, a work shown by thee 
plan to be i in excess of our largest minsters 

The Cathedrals of Wales terminate the book, 
and last of all comes St. David's, the one ancient 
Cathedral of importance which I have not seen. 
To this we are told “every architectural pilgrim 
will resort.” It is a far ery to St. David's, and 


l am getting old, 
Lacy W. Ringe. 


SERVIAN ART. 


Rater have the emotions of a people found 
‘more forcible, more vivid, more passionate ex- 
pression in the work of its artists than was the case 
with Servia in the pavilion designed by a Servian 
architect, assisted by a band of painters and sculp- 
tors of the various Balkan States, at the [nter- 
national Exhibition at Rome last year. Reflected 








in the work of these artists were the pent-up feel- 
ings of a people into whose soul had burnt five 
hundred years of Turkish oppr The story 


was told of their sufferigs, of their aspirations, of 
their craving for freedom, and of their determina- 
tion at any cost to rise one day and crush their 


pA apace or and come into possession of their 
fatherland again. ‘The purpose of the artists and 
the manner of ita a ment are esceibe? in a 
very interesting way by a writer in a recent issue 
of the Manchester Guardian ;— 

The antoreianas thing in that exhibition was the 
strange grey building which rose sheer as a fortress or 
a desert tomb from the grass and fowera and pleasure- 
walks of the exhibition, This was the Servian pavilion. 
Mounting its steep steps, you were in a different air 
and time, and aware of a different spirit. You entered 
4 loggia formed of mourning caryatides, down which 
a " nx, human save in the wings, stared watchfully 
and expectantly. Looking between the figures of the 
loggia you saw groups of widows, whose mourning 
snd honblanicane were expressed in gestures with a 
Primitive directness and force that came as a shock 
to moat visitors. The loggia led to a small domed hall, 
in which was a gigantic statue of the hero Marko Kral- 
jevie, the Bervian Siegfried, on his snorting horse. 

ond the walls in tall panela were torsos of Turks, and 
above was a rhythmic frieze of mingled figures of Serbs 
and Turks fighting. On either side of the hall were 
arched gateways, and inside the arches were grotesque 
heads of Turks set in panels, two deep all the way round, 
You descended steps supported by crouching figures that 
seemed to aymbolise the Serbs in captivity—gaunt, worn 
men with beards, their hands, palm downward, extended 
flat, a sign of subjection and of insufferable atrain. — 

In the outer rooms were paintings Hlustrating the 
Saga of Marko, culminating in a cartoon, with some- 
thing of the stark imagery of the sculptor, showing 
“Marko dividing the Empire." ‘There was an extra- 


ordinary fury and purpose in every part of this strang 
building that moved one like the sight of blood aaa 
the call of trumpets. The contents of the pavilion 
were deacribed as ‘fragments of the Temple of Kos- 
aovo,’ the name of the fatal field where the Servian 
nation went down, to remain in subjection for five 
hundred years, 

The pavilion was deaigned by Professor Bagalovic, 
of Belgrade. The idea of the “fragments of the 
Temple of Kossove” was that of Mestrovic, who de- 
signed most of the sculpture and gave his imprint to 
the reat, Toma Rosandic, Nico Bodrozic, and D, Penic 
being hia chief pe ge serie eet is a Servian, 

if sculptors and painters gathered 
round him are Croata, Montenegrins, Bosnians, and 
Dalmatians. Under the name of Servia are re 
assembled in this movement of art the kindred forces: 
of these different States and communities that once 
were parts of the Servian Empire that fell to pieces 
at the death of Donachan on the field of Kossovo, ye 
as several of them now are joining puirritle, pee their 
old conqueror in Macedonia. That national jealousies 
did not prevent these artists from working together 
under the flag of Servia and under Mestrovic's lnader- 
ship in Rome in 1911 is surely a great augury for future 
brotherhood when the war is over and frontiera are to 
be redrawn. It is a national effort, inspired by a single 
fury of national hate and aspiration which is without 
parallel in modern ort. The memories of their com- 
mon past, with its humiliations and sorrows kept alive 
the constant incoming of fugitives from the Turkish 
oppression in Macedonia, are here seen not only to have 
made possible their federation, but to. have inspired 
their art. Mourning women, desperate heroes, advanc- 
ing Turks, mtn stealthily, their head lowered under 
a guarding arm, their right hand behind them with the 
ready aword, conveying a strangely sinister Lad pe ition ; 
Turka’ heads forming a grinning garland to a doorway ; 
crouching figures under great weights staring desper- 
ately into the future or borne down by their oppression 
—all these give an impression that the mind of an 
imaginative people moving in half-barbaric terma at 
dilated moment of their destiny waa unveiled before us. 
Ivan Mestrovic, to whose geniua we owe the idea 
and the main part of those Jp psp of the Temple 
of Kossovo,” was for years a shepherd on his father’s 
mountain farm. His inspiration was the folk-song and 
poetry of the country, and something of the starkness 
and grandeur and terrible silhouettes of the wild hills: 
seems to remain in his work. His subject waa the 
laguad eapclillg hantied bie tho lopund OF the hero: 
egend eapecia ann im—the legend of the hero 
Marko Kraljevic, who lies, like King Arthur, ii the 
heart of the mountains, guarded by national spirits, 
with his sword planted in the rock beside him, waiting 
for the day of revenge. ... And now the triumphant 
army has ridden through old Servia into Uskub, where 
their Sor Emperor Douschan was crowned. 

Tt is a safe prophecy that in Mestrovic we sev the 
most organic force as well as one of the moat subtle 
craftsmen ascending in modern sculpture. In Marko 
we find a painter with a power of design equal to this 
gigantic thing; and ei the other sculptors and 
peineess we find a glow of sincerity and passion that 

wrung from their material more than their skill 
had perhaps the right to demand. Bout in their works 
the manner by which the effect is produced is what one 
ent to think about. It is the borning spirit 
that lives ag st it and seems to throb and gesture 
through these forma os a tempest. 

Here we find that rare thing in modern times, art, 
at the service of boll hae notional emotion, fore- 
running a mighty terrible cruande. 
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CHRONICLE. 


Use of Letters 'R.1.8.A.": Action in High Court 
Injunction. 


Rowan Leerirere oy Brittin Ancurrecra ¢. Revxois. 
This was an action for an injunction to restrain 


the defendant, Mr. Harry H. Reynolds, of Birming- 
ham, from using in connection with his business 
as an architect the letters “ R.1LB.A.” in auch a 
manner as to lead the public to believe that he was 
a member of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. 

The case was heard before Mr. Justice Warring- 
ton in the Chancery Division of the High Court on 
the 15th November, and as u result a perpetual 
injunction has heen granted in the following 
terms 7— 

“Upon Motion for an Injunction this day made 
unte this Court for the Plaintiffs and upon hearing 
Counsel for the Defendants and upon reading the 
Writ of Summons issued in this Action on 12th 
November 1912 and the Plaintiffs and the Defen- 
dant bydheir Counsel consenting that, this Motion 
should be treated as a Motion for Judgment and 
consenting to this Judgment This Court doth 
Urder and Adjudge that the Defendant Harry 
Horatio Reynolds be perpetually restrained. from 
using in connection with the business of an Archi: 
fect or Surveyor or otherwise at all the description 
or letters R.IB.A. after his name either alone or in 
combination with any other letter or word or any 
other deseription or letters and from Carving on 
business im such manner a5 to tend to represent or 
lead to the belief that he is a momber of or that he 
oF his business is in any way connected with the 
Plaintiff Institute And it is ordered that the 
Defendant Harry Horatio Reynolds do pay to the 
Plaintifis their costa of this Action such costa to he 
taxed by the Taxing Master in case the parties 
differ.” 





THE BUSINESS MEETING, 2nd December. 
The late Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A. 
At the opening of the proceedings at the General 
Meeting of the Institute last Monday, Mr. E. (iy 
wher, addressing the Meeting from the place of 
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the Hon. Secretary, said it would not be fitting 
that the occasion should pass without reference to 
the melancholy event which had taken place since 
they last met in that room—viz., the death of that 
reat architect Mr. Norman Shaw. So much had 
ven said about him in the professional journals 
and in the public Press that it was unnecessary 
for him to dilate upon his remarkable powers as an 
architect. They would all agree that Mr. Shaw 
was one of the pioneers of English architecture : he 
had done more for their art, and especially for 
domestic architecture, than any architect in Queen 
Victoria’s reign. Mr. Shaw had not always 
identified himself with the policy of the Institute, 
but they had the sincerest admiration for his-work 
and they all deplored his loss aa a great architect. 
Jn the motion of Mr. Dawber the Meeting re- 
solved that the regrets of the Institute for the loss 
their art had sustained be entered on the Minutes 
of the Meeting, and that a message of sympathy 
and condolence be conveyed to his relatives on 
behalf of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


The Conduct of the Examinations: Mr. Middleton's 
Questions, 


At the same Meeting, the following notice was 
on the agenda in the name of Mr, G. \ T. Middle- 
ton [a.] -— 

To inguire 

1, Whether it is true that while Testimonies of 
Study for the Intermediate Examination had to be 
siibmitted hy 28th September, those candidates 
who were relegated were only informed hy letter 
dated 8th November and posted ao as to reach 
even London residents late on Sth N ovember, when 
they were required to furnish alternative drawings 
by the morning of ith November; and, if 40, 
whether in the opinion of the Examiners this ia 
reasonable, 

2. Whether the Board of Architectural Eduea- 
tion 18 aware that there are rumours of laxity in 
permitting candidates to leave the room tem: 
porarily during the progress of the examinations, 
and in allowing communications to iss between 
the candidates. 

3. Whether, at the Final! Examination, the fact 
that « candidate 1s young 13 of itself prejudicial to 
his of success. _ a 

Tos (Cwatuman (Mr. Eeawesr Newane At 
Vice-President | walle called pen Ms. Middleton 7? 

Afr. Mart. CAaneTrr iF l, rininp to & oink of neciée 
with reference to the first question, gs ed if it was 
hen eat Sct of the Examiners to express any 
view At al Me PON, seein that it w ine 
with which they had nothing geaoe tt it Was @ matter 

‘Te Cranmorax anid that it wae desirable that the 
question should be anawered, and if it met with the 
bepecyal of the Meeting, he proposed, as Chairman of 

¢ Board of Architectnral Rdacstiis ta: pive ie 
anawer himself, The Testimonies of Study accord- 
ing to the regulations of tho Institute, wore either 

rye or rejected, but a Custom had grown up by 
which o candidate Wis given, 45 an oct of gtace, an 
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opportunity of re-drawing any sheeta which, in the 
opinion of the committee which examined these Teati- 
monies, did not come up to the standard. There were 
a large number of drawings to be gone through, and 
it was impossible to examine them the moment they 
came in and to give the candidate thia benefit imme- 
diately. But the candidate was informed as soon as 
possible that certain sheets should be redrawn and 
sent in, so as to give him an opportunity of sitting 
for the examination. | 

Mr. Minpterow said he understood that. But there 
wore Eome who thought with him that it would be 
better to accept or reject the Grewia and not to 
ive the opportunity of submitting fresh drawings. 
To give, as waa the case in one instance in the recent 
examination, only four days for the preparation of 
four sheeta certainly seemed un able, the 
Board apparently admitted this themselves, because 
upon the candidate's complaining of the short notice 
he was giver: a few extra days. If time were allowed 
at all, it should be saeely es to enable the 
candidate to do fair justice to his work. He did not 
know whether the Examiners quite understood the 
circumstances under which some of the drawings were 
repared. Many of the candidates commenced their 
Testimonies of Study quite ayer before sending them 
in, and they finished them gradually one by one, When 
the time came for sending them in, they would find, 
orhaps, that those which they had prepared a year 
tfore were below their present standard, and they 
relied upon being given the opportunity, in accordance 
with the present custom, of re-drawing unsatisfactory 
sheets, They submitted them in the expectation that 
if any were rejected they would have time to prepare 
fresh drawings of the required standard. But if they 
were not lowed sufficient time, how could they 
Sipe do it? He hoped that if this custom were to 

kept op, candidates would be allowed sufficient time 
to do the work. : | : 

Tue Crarnay, in reply, said that most of the candi- 
dates whose work was returned managed to find time to 
produce very much better drawings than those which 
had been rejected; and he thought that if the matter 
were pressed too closely it would eventuate in this act 
of grace being discontinued, and the candidate would 
then lose the chance of re-drawing his sheeta and sit- 
ling for the next examin He hoped Mr. Middle. 
tan would consider that. | 

Mr. Minntacrox, putting his next question, said that 
in this case 5 jt was impossible for him to 
mention names, hot he had heard of laxity, and not 
only in one particular case. At the lost Final Exami- 
nation, and at a preceding one last year, while during 
the Design paper nothing could be fined Dit candt- 
date's leaving the room—-and very few did, if any— 
| ¢ gubsequent pa , when anyone who 
sulting them, cerlain candidates went out paper after 
paper. Then, again, the deake were a great deal too 
close; candidates could. see very easily indeed what 
was being done at neighbouring deaks. a words 
could be passed between them. He should say that 
there were too few moderators; they could not possibly 
see everything that was going on. This last week he 
had heard that in two or three eases actual letters oF 
otes were allowed to be delivered Pease earned 
without being opened by the modera rat, | ; 
believed car alway the custom in auch cages. If 
there were any truth in these romonra, it would ahow 
that the whole conduct of the Examinations required 
stiffening up. 

Tue Caiman said that Mr. Middleton's question 
was something in the nature of « serious charge. After 
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ae during ; 7 
ad notes in his pockets might have gained by con- 


all, rumour was. not generally conspicoous for its 
accuracy, ond this amounted to a charge of laxity 
against the moderators. In the circumstances, if any 
moderatora were present he would ask them to « 

Mr. W. H. Bunt [A.] said that if Mr. Middleton 
had any evidence to bring forward of cheating at the 
examinations, it was his duty to formulate a case and 
bring it before the Board of Education. He himself 
had on several occasions acted os moderator, ond he 
was quite sure that no one had cheated in the examina- 
tion room while he was present; and aa for notes being 
passed, it was absurd, Most of the candidates came 
up from the public schools, and public-echool men had 
public-school morals, Though they might crib in class 
at ie pags to cheat at an examination was con- 
sidered a most heinous offence in public achool life, and 
he was convinced in his own mind that Mr, Middle- 
ton’s accusations were groundless. a 

Mr. K. Gawmene [4.] said he hod had the honour 
to act as moderator in the old days when the examina- 
tions were held at the Embankment Hall, and the only 
complaint he had to make was that some of the candi- 
dates rather resented his ruling that they should not 
amoke during their work. With regard to the accuss- 
tiona of cheating, he failed to see how the acts referred 
to could be of the slightest avail to anybody in the 
examination, because they had to come before the 
examinera personally for their oral examination, and 
the examiners would not bo easily humbogged by any 
man who had made an illicit use of notes. Hoe sug- 

d that Mr. Middleton had lent too ready an ear 
to complaints of perhaps disappointed candidates, who 
may have been relegated in certain subjecta. He 
could not help thinking that if he had known the 
actual facta he would not have brought these charges. 

Mr. T. C. Yares [A.] said he hod acted as mode- 
rator, but he had never seen one candidate speak to 
another, and neither had a candidate ever asked to 
lenve the room while he was in charge. If a candidate 
had not understood a question, he would come to the 
yan himself in order to have the pomnt made 


Mr. G. Enxest Nerep [F.] said it was a good many 
yeara since he had acted as moderator, and at that 
time he had seen nothing at all which waa wrong. He 
was aure, however, that Mr. Middleton had brought 
this matter forward with the best intention, 

Mr. A. BR. Conpen [A.] said he had acted as mode- 
rator on four occasions. He had never seen candidates 
peor sag ty er Lae a srsage ss and he had not 
noticed that they left the room for improper purposes. 
He thought Me. Middleton's remarks wonld be of 
much greater valoe if he named padearaees instances, 
instead of making a general siatement and general 


Mr. Marr. Gannocrr [F.] said it was probably not 
aretigy in the circumstances for Mr. Middleton to 

ring absolute evidence, and therefore it was a pity that 
the matter was brought up to be discussed in that roam. 

The Cuarmmax said he quite associated himeelf with 
the moderators who had said they were certain Mr. 
Middleton had brought thia matter forward in pod 
faith, and he should like to ask Mr. Middleton 
whether be was satisfied with the statements made by 
moderators. His inquiry was “ Whether the Board of 
Architectural Education is aware that there are 
rumours of laxity in permitting candidates to leave the 
roam temporarily during the progress of the examina: 
tions, and in allowing communications to pass between 
the candidates!" As Chairman of the Board, he 
answered that question in the negative. 

Mr. Mronreron said he was only asking for informa- 
tion, but he did hope that, particularly when both 
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rogma were foll, there would be two moderatora in- 
atead of one in the future, It was too much to expect 
that one moderator could look after all those candi- 
dates, 

Mr. Accas Gnanaw [F.] said that these were: only 
rumours; they could therefore give them the value 
which usually attached to rumours. He had himself 
acted as moderator, and had kept his eyes open all over 
the room; he was quite sure no man could go through 
that examination by cheating, because he would not 
lave the knowledge to apply if he snatehed anything in 
hat way. : = - 

Mr. Miontetox, bringing forward his inrtaltien bab 
said thot this again was something which had got 
about among the candidates, and he should like it to 
be fully denied in that room. Tt was for that reason 
that he had pot it on the paper. The ease he had jn 
his mind was of a candidate who was now an Associate, 
eo he could give his name without prejudice to him, 
if necessary, He wae & young man who was sent 
back, in Design only, about o year ago or a little 
more. Whether he was rightly or wrongly sent back 
he could not tell, as he had not asen the design, Tt 
waa possible that, lke other clever young men, he 
did excellent work occasionally, but occasionally also 
tid bad work. He came gp six months afterwards, 
and the Examiner's remark at the Oral waa, “Oh, I 
remember you; you did very well, but I thought you 
were young, that another six months would not 
do you any harm.” That gave the impression that the 
mere fect of his being young had cansed his being sent 
hock; that he had satisfied the Examiners, but was 
considered too young to poss. That sort of thing waa 
not right, and if it was possible it should be denied. 
Tt may have been that the Examiner said something 
whieh was misinterpreted, Anyhow, it had got about, 
and young men were kicking against it. | 

The Cuarmeas replied that the Board had no know 
ledge of cases of that sort, If any specific case 
occurred, and any candidate felt aggrieved, thie sat airy 
course would be to bring the matter before the Board, 
«0 that the matter conld be inquired into. He hoped 
that answered the question snfficiently, 

Mr. Wu. Woonwann [F.] said that the difficull ie 
this particular case, amd in all such cases, wae this: 
That in order to make the meeting thoroughly under- 
stand the ground of the complaint the name of the 
individual who had made the communication should 
ben sibs But he quite understood that it would not 
i dewirable, and perhaps the candidate himself would 
not desire that hiv name should be specifically men- 
tioned. He enggested ta Mr, Middleton—and the 
Chairman had already anticipated what he was about 
to say—that in all euch casew he, or anyone eles who 
heard of specific cases of the nature mentioned that 
evening, should address a confidential letter to the 
Chairman of the Board, and he was perfectly certain 
that that communication would be tronted in na proper 
manner by that gentleman, The Chairman would then 
he able to answer the specific allegations. and would 
not have to deal with general accusations such as Mr. 
Middleton had made. He had known Mr. Middleton 
for many years, and he kuew that he waa quite in. 
capable of making a se etn of this kind unless 
some communication had first been made to him. ‘The 
nome atc us Begtien pees was absolutely neces. 

y if the matter were to be inquired into ary, 
aid hen should be given an opportunity of sabia of 
hia statement. He would then have the advantage of 
a word with the Chairman, which would mettle all these 


questions, 
Mir. J. Axonew Mixtr [A4.) writes :—"T also hve 
acted a8 moderator on several OOMiaione = and whils¢ I 
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would not say that ‘cribbing’ by students under ex- 
amination was impossible, I do say that that is prac: 
tically impossible under any moderator of average 
sharpness. As to students going out of the room during 
the examination, I cannot recall a single instance of 
wtndent asking for permission, or igi out of the room 
for any purpose whatever, during the progress of a 
paper. 


Architects ten ing for De : Mr. Angel's 


Ab the Ane meeting, Mr. Robt. J, 4a [.A.], 
in accordance with notice, brought before the 
Institute the question of architects tendering for 
the preparation of designs, &c., of buildings, and 
in partichlar an instance of certain architects who 
submitted tenders to the Wigan Education 
Authority for designs, &c., and quantities for the 
erection of a High School for Girls. 

Mr. Axcrt said that in bringing this matter to their 
notice he should like the Meeting to know that he held 
no brief for any particular architect. or any number 
of architects. His information, in the first place, was 
derived from & paragraph in The Archifect, und how 
it came into print was as follows—he should mention 
that he had derived the information from the Minutes 
of the Wigan Council, which he hid procured for the 
purpose; The Education Committes of the Borongh 
of Wigan appointed an architect, and when the matter 
cane up for confirmation at the meetin of the Council 
itself, the architects of A sevstimate half a dozen of 
them, he believed—wrote a letter to the Council asking 
them, instead of appointing an architect, to pul op 
the bnildings to competition. He referred to this 
matter because in the debate which took plnce after. 
wards at the Cotmeil they declared that they had in. 
stituted a competition—but this turned out to be not 
quite of the kind which the Institute understoud by 
the word. The result was that an advertisement whe 
put in the local newspaper, the opening portion of 
which ran: “ Applichtions are invited from architects 
practising in the Chey Barcogh of Wigan for the 
office of Architect for the poeeeed new Girls’ High 
School, Applications, endoreed ‘ Architect,’ giving 
particulars as to qealibestioes, experience, and stating 
remuneration, to he sent to the undersigned not later 
than” a certain date, and 20 on, In response to the 
advertisement, the Committee received tenders, par. 
ticolars of which wore given in the Minutes is follows : 
“The following tenders in connection with the office of 
architect for | | ab ae new (rirls’ High Sehool in 
accordance with the terma of the advertisement, were 
opened.” He would amit the ramos of the architects, 
and give only the tenders. The first quoted “5 oor 
cent. on the cost of the buildings, plus 11 per cent. for 

nuntities” ‘The second “5 per cont. un the coat of 
the buildings, plus 1) per cent, for quaytities:.” The 
text the exme terme as the first. ‘Thy hext one, an 
“inclusive fee of 5 per cent., made up ns follows: 


oy per cent. for ; c, ne 1h per cen 7 
quantities.” The next in order Cedeesdt aha raat 
the first one. f The last one was “S per cent. on the 
cost of the ay, plus 14 per cent, for quaintithes,” 
This led to what they ot the Institute would consider 
to be o breach of the rule that an architect should 
pet ao Much according to the scale laid down In the 
Institute Schedule of Charges. To his mind twe grave 
things in connection with this matter had to ke 

sidered. The first Was that ¢ , 
architects upon the same foo 
builder, by inviting him to { 
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he Corporation placed 
ting as they would a 
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much that they should get the names of competent with these small bodies, who made a great point of 
architects, as that they should get these prices, because the low charge at which other men were willing to do 
it was mentioned in a local r that ne Brit save the work. The strong point of those who upheld the 
£150 by employing Mr, So-and-So. This latter gentle. recommendation that the architect who was orig . y 


nin was rightly ruled out by the Council, the majority 
of whom voted for the architect whose charge waa 
5 per tent. und 14. He had put the facts before the 
institute, and he would conclude by moving that the 
question be referred to the Practice Committee to con- 
sider and, if necessary, report upon. The President, 
io whom he bad mentioned the matter, saggested that 
he should adopt this course, Jt was unneceseary for 
Be to point ee sci when porenaart waa put isn 
isin of pounds, shillings, and pence, t question of a 
would go to the wall iaumediately. (One reason for his 
britiging the matter forward was that one of the archi- 


tecta who tendered was a Fellow of the Institute, an-- 


other was un Associate, and three of them were Licen- 
tintes, He therefore moved that the matter be referred 
to the Practice Committee, and he would hand over 
to them the various papers he had collected for his 
purposed. 

The Cuarmaw said he thought the course suggested 
was quite the proper one, that it should be referred 
to the Practice Committee ta be considered and 
thrashed owt. | 

Mr. G, Hasvwer. Gnavsox, M.A.Cantab. [F.], 
scoonded. There waa a great tendency, he said, on 
the part of many of the small farses foes in Lanca- 
shire ta bargain about ew thing. ey were com- 
paratively small men, who had had very little education, 
who were accustomed to bargain about everything, and 
they could not help carrying their bargaining into pro- 
fessional work, They had no idea of professional 
etiquette, and it required dinning into them on every 
oe an He hoped the Practice Committee would be 
ible to do them some go | 

Mr. Fuepente R. Fannow [F.] said he thought that 
when this matter came before the P Conumittee it 
should be brought before them with the full facts. The 
Fellow of the institute who was appointed na architect 
was appointed first of all before any question of # com- 
petition was raised. After ho lad been appointed 

y tha Sub-Committee, certain other architects wrote 
this letter ond su a petition. Of course, 
they all reprobated the idea of architects tendering 
for work; that was sepia fe their beat instincts; but 





it would have been on this gentleman who 
had been appointed if, bocause it waa against the 
principle of the Institute, he had withheld bis name, 
and allowed men in the town who were not members 
of the Institute, and not bound by their feelings about 
attempting to obtain this work, to obtam it by a side 
wind, That point should be brought before tho Prac- 
tice Committees when they were conaldering the matter. 
Tt was worth noticing that all the architects who hen- 
dered, with ono exception, tem ered on quite reasot- 
able professional linea; they wanted 5 per cent., the 
engnised fee, and they all asked for 1) per cent. for 
quantities, with the exception of one, who asked 14 per 
cent. He did pot know whether they were the charge 
of the Quantity Surveyors’ Association for schools, 
ra he himself ‘had built many penile, So be ies 
at 11 per cent. was considered by quantity surveyors 
rh fais saminieeniion Sa none of the architects who 


tendered attempted to under-cut, with the exoe ian 
of one. And the firm who did under-cut the others 


no objection to the matter being cons ‘iP. 
Practice Committee, but they ought to have the full 
facta before them. When it came before the Borough 
Council there were a number, as was generally the case 


f 


was atnolg those who aigned the letter trying to. 
the nrchiteck ‘oho originally bad gut the jo * He bad 





largest amount of school work and was mast ex- 
ed. ‘The decision of tha Council, therefore, 
ultimately, was thoroughly sound; it waa given to the 
man who, in their opinion, had had most experience 
and was best qualified, although Ine chargea were 
higher than some of those who tried to under-cut him, 
He ata that in this case, se technically a 
of dered, | 


appointed should have,the work was that he 


Fellow the Institute had ten he was quite 
justified in so doing, and, seeing the class of people 
with whom he had to deal, nothing unprofessional had 
taken place. . 

Mr. W. E. Veuxox Caomurtox [¥.) suggested that 
the Practice Committees should place themaelves jn 
communication with the Li Society of Archi- 
tects, who, being on the spot, might be able to give 
assistance on the matter. , i 

Mr. Axce: said that the only question he wanted the 
Practice Committee to consider was, first of all, the act 
of a corporation, or any other body or individual, in 
asking for tenders from architecta. The whole prin- 
ciple waa di stake, for presently it would come down 
to the local Breongevcen asking architects to tender for 
the desizn of a shop he wanted to erect, The second 
thing was that members of the Institute ought not to 

inder to anyone, or say publicly what their charges 
would be for gsm a building. He knew well that 
a very fine line could be drawn, A man intending to 


build, and not knowing anything about it, might write 
to an architect. asking what his charges would The 


information would be useful upon which to base his 
estimates for the building, so that he might cut his coat 
according to his cloth, Tut architects should object to 
his issuing » public tender. He (Mr. Angel) was abso. 
lotely disinterested in bringing this matter forward, 
for he served 4 public authority and did not practise 
himee! ae Aiea to grind, and therefore could 
speak more freely than some others present. Suppos- 
ing his Council invited tenders for the erection of 
artisans’ dwellings he should be inundated with ques- 
tiona, “Why didn't you advise your Council differ- 
ently?” Tt was os wrong for a Council to ask for 
tenders as it was for members of the Institute to 
tender, He agreed with what Mr. Farrow said, and 
waa glnd that the original architect was oppointed, 
He thought it was very wrong indeed for the other 
five firms to have tried to cut that gentleman out; in 
fact, it came under one of the points on page 14 of 
the Xafendor, under the rules of professional conduct, 
that no member shall attempt to supplant another 
architect when bo has been appointed. hose who 
were members of the Institute onght to be censored 
for so doing. But that was a matter he wished to 
keop out of, and he wanted the Practice Committee to 
keep tot of it. It was solely the question of tender- 
ing. There were six roles of professional etiquette 
laid down for them, and he should like to see a seventh 
added: “No architect, a member uf the Institute. 
shall tender for the erection of any building.” 
— ‘The Caarnaax: That will be a matter for the Prac- 
tice Standing Cammittee, The request is divided into 
two ports: The first is that the Practice Committee 
should pronounce on the rightness or Ded obo, doa of a 
corporation or any other body inviting tenders; and, 
secondly, on any architect tendering in reaponse to the 
invitation. ‘That is the matter you wish put before 
the Committee! | | 

Mr. W. Hexar Warre [F.] eaid thot it was a very 
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opportune moment for Mr, Angel to have brought this 
matter forward, because they were considering the 
revision of tho Seale of Charges. With regard to 
small shopkeepers inviting tenders, it was not an un 
known thing in the provinces, «Provincial men would 
aupport him when he said that it was mot at all on- 
ostal for «mall local men to go to several architects 
and practically put them into competition. If they 
could do something, by « strong recommendation in the 
Jovnsa., that it was considered not in accordance with 
the principles of the Institate that members should 
tender, except by asying that their charges would be 
hawd on the Institote Schedole, it would be well. 

The motion, having been put to the Meeting, was 
cared unanimously, and the proceedings then ter- 
minnted. 






Professiona) Advert al ba 
The following letter has been addressed from the 
Institute to the Councils of the Allied Societies in 
the United Kingdom :— 
ad Deeember 1912. 


Dear Str,—The Council of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects have directed me to ask you 
to be good enough to call the attention of your 
Council to the followmg Resolution which appears 
Onpeee 13 of the R.I.B.A. Kalendar :—" That it is 
undesirable for architects to exhibit their names on 
hoards or hoardings in front of buildings in course 
of construction,” and to say that they will be glad 
if your Council will kindly take stepa to bring this 
Resolution to the notice of the members of your 
Society. A similar request is being transmitted to 
the Councils of all the Allied Societies in the United 
Kingdom,—I am, dear Sir, Yours truly, 

Ian MacAttster, Seeretary, 


_ To reassure any who may have felt alarm for the 
integrity of this beautiful old church in conse- 
: eh of the charges made by the Society for the 

rotection of Ancient Buildmgs in their letter 
headed “ Vandalism at Christchurch Priory ” 
‘The Times, 21st November], Mr. T. G. Jackson, 

A. in The Times of the Sth, gives the following 
summary of the work carried out under his 
direction :— 

The north transept waa blocked by an ugly and 
useless gallery ‘eae nobody ever sat, an whit, had 
it been used, would have been a death-trap in cose af 
panic. The floor below waa filled with shabby deal 
pewing, concealing the beautiful arches of the 
chantries on the eastern side, and the Norman, wall 
arcading on the western, which was barbarously mati- 
lated in order to receive a dado of deal. The floor was 
broken up and ronghly boarded, and the walla were cut 
to receive the gallery supports. The gallery has now 
been removed, ae well an the deal powing; the chantries 
are ofee more restored to view; the walls have been 
mended, the floors made Reed, and new ateps of alone 
and new seate of oak have been provided. Same ancient 
tiles which were discovered under the modern deal 
floors, thongh moch broken und very imperfect, have 
td ans how sire : ete 

The angle pier of the chantries was badly aplit, mu 
of the stonework was crushed, and it AS ate 
into by the beams of the gallery. Tts condition was 
dangerous, and ites repair involved s difficult and deli- 
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however, been secured by new bonding stones and new 
masonry in place of what was crushed, 

The use of some old colonnettes that were found in 
the crypt to replace the missing shafte of the Norman 
arcading was made by the foreman while I was abroad, 
I should not have allowed it, and I proposed to have 
them removed, but under the circumstances the vicar 
and committee have decided that this is unnecessary. 

ther instances of vandalism are hinted at but mot 
cited, and are left to your readers’ imagination. All 
the work done to the fabric during the past few years 
has been of the nature of structural repair, ‘The 
fourteenth century timber roof which exists above the 
plaster groining of the nave has been secured inatead 
of being removed, as had formerly been intended. The 
tower hos had the loose parapets and pinnacles re- 
paired, and the masonry cleaned from plants which had 
done serious damage, a great deal of the facing-stone 
being forend mere nae an pal out of the wall. The 
south nave w, as been underpinned, and the alating 
repaired throughout. The sate of the Lady Chapel 
had suffered by the oA yoy sion of the ironwork with 
which it was put together, and the great springing 
stones were burst and on the point of slipping, ‘anich is 
would have brought the bale: vault to ruin, They 
have been carefully repaired, the ironwork has been 
removed, and the whole of this beautiful ceiling in 
made sound and secure, Lastly, the remarkable reredos 
in the choir, which was injured in the same way by 
ite iron cramps, has been carefully repaired and made 
safe without removing any of the original atone. « 

This is T believe a faithfal account of our vandaliam, 
What we have done to earn this name vour readers 
will now be able to judge. The vandals were more 
given to destruction than to restoration, and all our 
work on the fabric hae been of the nature of needful 
repair. Not a single old stone at Christchurch has 
been touched unnecessarily. The gain to the interior 
of the church by reopening the transept, and exposing 
once more to view the beautiful Norman and Early 
English work, which for more than a hundred yeara 
has been hidden by sordid deal carpentry, must ba 
admitted by every one who knew the ~nsced f in ita ald 
state ond reviaita it now; while to object to the stroe 
tural repairs above described can only be described as 
captions and unreasonable, 

Victoria and Albert Museum: Recent Acquisitions, 

Some important acquisitions have recently heen 
made in the Department of Woodwork in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Three of therm are 
additions to the collection of medimval woodwork. 
The earliest is a French casket of the fourteenth 
century, stated to have come from the Church of 
the Holy Trinity at Eu in Normandy. The 
casket, which was presented to the Museum by 
Mr. Murray Marks, is of oak, wilt, and elaborately 
carved with Gothic tracery, the mounts being of 
gilt copper, and the interior painted with the 
Coronation of the Virgin and the symbols of the 
four Evangelists (exhibited in Room 51). A pai 
of oe cupboard doors from Northamptonshire 
aa bb scenes Tepresenting the ordera of 
Poe wating from about 1500, are exhibited in 
Room 7. Of about the same date i4 a standing 
the ontrich father wick Pace ote Hacer 

ne ostrich feathers which form part of the decora, 
tion probably represent the adie of Arthur Prince 


cate operation, which caused me some anxiety. It has, 


co 





VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM: RECENT ACQUISITIONS 


of Wales, eldest son of Henry VIL. This was 
found recently in a farmhouse at Burwarton, 
Shropshire, and was presented by Mr. Robert 
Mond, F.8.A., through the National Art-Collections 
Pe atc  do 

A fine piece of panelling, bearing the date 1516, 
has been purchased from a isa ecw oe Becking- 
ham Hall, at Tolleshunt Major, Kesex (Room 52). 
It is elaborately carved with decorations in the 
atvle of the Renaissance, among which are the 
Royal Arms as borne by Henry VIII. and those of 
Stephen Beckingham. The old Hall at Becking- 
ham, from which the iseean | originally came, 
was built by Richard Kingham on an estate 
granted to him by Henry VIII. in 1543. 

The Museum collection of painted wooden 
roundels {also in Room 52), which were in use in 
Elizabethan and Jacobean times, has been en- 
riched by a very uncommon set consisting of twelve 
meces peli sse? di in a turned case, each painted in 
silver and gold on black, with figures wearing 
costumes of the period of James I. 

An important example of early English lacquer 
ia shown in Room 65, This is a cabinet of the 
—_ of Charles I1., mounted with brass and 
Jecorated with raised lacquer in gold and colours 
ona black ground. The carved stand is silvered ; 
this is an unusual feature, gilt agg Sepak usually 
employed for such a purpose. In the same room 
ia a Queen Anne writing cabinet, stated to have 
belonged to Dean Swift: it is veneered with 
walnut and decorated with fine marquetry-work, 
and is fitted with glazed doors above and with a 
secretaire below, This cabinet is figured in 
Macquoid’s History of English Furniture. ’ 

A gap in the historical pasar of English 
penile interiors has been filled by the presenta- 
tion from the National Art-Collections Fund, 
assisted by a body of subscribers, of a panelled 
room of about 1730, removed from No. 26 Hatton 
Garden. ‘The panelling is of pine, with elaborately 
carved mantelpiece, doorways and recesses, It 
is reson im f este 56, se pees 

fine example of English painted satin-wood in 
i em of a urn-shaped Life box is placed in 
om 57. 





The Principles of Ventilation. 


The true relationship between fresh air and 
piece fitness has still to be defined. A writer in 
The Times in an endeavour to throw new light on 
an old problem says :— 

The cult of the open bedroom window haa become 
something of a fad, and you may see in recently 
built houses windows so constructed that every ‘apa 
will open by some fanciful device or other. There 
is mo harm in it, bot the mnltiplication of unnecessary 
openings shows that, a» usual, the object has been lost 
sight of and the open window has become an end 
in itself. : 

That conclusion is confirmed by the pursuit of stuffi- 
ness in other directions. Great ingenuity is expended 
on producing a warm equable atmosphere by methods 


of heating and of introdacing air in such a way that 
it ahall be imperceptible. We have contrivances 
devised to produce what Mr, Leonard Hill calls “a 
deadly uniformly heated air,” and to exclude percep- 
tible movement ond change of temperature. I[t is 
against thesa conditions that Mr. Hill protesta; they 
are the very conditions we find most insupportable on 
a eee summer's day, producing languor and Insm- 
tude, 

“ Life," says Mr. Hill, is “the reaction of the living 
substance to the censelesa play of the environment.” 
All its manifestations may be regarded os o response 
to some external stimulus. The stimuli which awaken 
energy are other forma of energy beating on the trans- 
former. When they cease to beat torpor ensues, and 
an essential character of their activity is change. 

topes, edge oy expeiee the lack of energy ex- 
perienced ina still, close, equable atmosphere, and the 
contrasted vigour excited by the opposite conditions, 
by movement of the air, changes in temperatore, and 
other atmospheric influences. 

The organism does not want to be always «timu- 
lnted; it needa rest, too, and when stimulation goes 
om too long or is carried too far it becomes exhausted. 
For reat the opposite conditions are required—shelter, 
warmth, quiet, absence of movement—the conditions 
that favour torpidity. The healthy life consists in a 
jwlicious blend or alternation of the two. 


The Old General Post Office, 

Tn anawer to a question in the House of Commons 
last Monday, Mr. Wedgwood Benn said that the 
front of the old General Post Office could not un- 
fortunately be used in the new building, The 
First Commissioner was very willing, however, to 
consider any suitable suggestion for its purchase 
and re-erection. Neither the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
the King Edward Memorial Committee, nor the 
London County Council were in a position to 





‘accept it although it had been offered to them. 


London University Site. 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn, replying to another ques- 
tion, said that the eavernment wae sinter no 
promise to find a new site for the London Un- 
versity, and it was not intended to use part of the 
Botanic Gardens for the purpose. The area of 
land taken from the enclosures and added to the 
public part of Regent’s Park during the Inst 
twenty years was two and # half acres. 


At the Baillie Gallery. 

Those who have regard for architecture in 
association with our English landscape may find 
to their liking a small exhibition, open until 
24th December, of drawings by Mr. F. lL. Griggs, 
at the Baillie Gallery, Bruton Street, W. As a 
delineator of subjects in which architecture largely 


figures, in the form of old houses, castles, or 


churches, Mr. Griggs, not for the first time, gives 
proof of mastery in more than just technique ; he 
shows himself at the same time a composer of 
high accomplishment. His painter-like mterpreta- 
tion of architecture brings out the pictorial quality 
lurking in an architectural subject, whilst lus close 
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aoquaintance with architecture enables him to ‘workmen's houses in the district. Originally the 


give full value and force to its forms and detail 
without losing himself in its intricacies or Missing 
the effect of mass and solidity proper to building- 
work, The exhibition throughout Presents a 
high Jevel of firm, fine, and solid work, well worth 
the attention of students and lovers of the old 
architecture we yet possess in this country. 
Warren Minuagrp [4]. 


The annual meeting of subscribers to the British 
School at Rome (Faculty of Archmology, History, 
wid Letters) was held last Thursday at 22 Albe- 
inarle Street, the President of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, presiding. The annual report, which was 
the last of the British School at Rome as formerly 
constituted, and the first of the Faculty of Archio- 
logy, History, and Letters under its new title, 
stated that “ the work of transforming the elahor- 
ate pavilion tn the Valle Giulia into the p manent 
home of the School, with library, studios, anid 
hostel, is already in progress. Until the new build- 
ing is available, the Faculty of Archeology, History, 
and Letters will necessarily receive, as hitherto, 
«the studenta of the whole School, and for the pre- 
sent, therefore, no change will be made in its 
premises or work in Rome. The past season waa 
In Tiany ways the most successful in the history 

of the School. Never before has it had at one 
time #0 many students dome good work and re- 
maining foran adequate period, and it is satisfactory 
to know that many of them will return during the 
coming season to continue the studies upon which 
they have been engaged. Much of this worl will 
fall within the purview of other Faculties so 
soon as these can be got into working order.” 
The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said that the Faculty was now a part of a 
larger and wider institution. That waa as it 
should be, because no one school could adequately 
deal with all that Rome represented, © [n Rome 
there was room enough for Inony helpers and 
lovers.—Mr. A. H. 5, Yeames (formerly Assistant 
Director of the School) read a paper entitled “An 
Elizabethan in [taly."” He described 4 journey 
made to Italy in 1663 by Sir Edward nton, a 
country gentleman, based on a manuscript in the 
Si Museum written by Richard Smith, one 
of the party. 


At the aeons of the Local Government 
the B 


Board, the Billericay Rural District Couneil 
(Essex) have decided to amend their building 


by-laws to allow oan Australian, Mr. J. Good, to 
build a house at Wickford on a new plan. It was 
stated that the house was a type of Australian 
dwelling adapted to this country’s needs by a 
system of pile foundations, and that it would go 
far towards solving the problem of erecting cheap 


Council had refused sanction, aa the plan was con- 
trary to therr by-laws, but Mr. ail 
direct to the Local Government Board. 


OBITUARY, 
The late E. B. ['Anson, 

Edward Blakeway I’Anson, M_ACantab,, who 
died on the 10th November at the age of sixty- 
nine years, had been a Fellow of the Institute since: 
1880. He was the elder son of the late Edward 
T'Anson, President of the Institute in 1886-87, 
in whose office he received his professional training. 
He was afterwards for a year in the office of the. 
late Alfred Waterhouse, R.A, 

Mr. I’Anson succeeded his father in a practice 
atarted by his grandfather over a hundred yeara 
ago and carried on ever since in the dame build. 
ing—an old-world mansion, 7a Laurence Pountney 
Hill, erected soon after the Great Fire of London, 
He was surveyor to St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
and, im conjunction with Mr. Rowland Plumbe, 
carried out the rebuilding of the hospital, of 
which the late King laid the firat stone in July 
04. Among other important buildings of his 
are the St. Mary Newimgton Baths and Wash- 
houses, won in competition, and carried out at 
a cost of over £40,000: almshouses at Charlton, 
Kent, for the Trustees of the Dutch Church, 
Austin Friars; the Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 
E.C, ; St. Luke’s Church, Grayshott ; the Clapham 
and the St. Mary Newington Public Libraries 
the London and Commercial Sale Rooms in 
Mark and Mincing Lanes, and the General Steam 
Navigation Company's Offices, Trinity Square, 
in conjunction with Mr, E. Haslehurat ; the 
Convalescent Home, Craig-y-don, Llandudno - 
Lord Alverstone's Cottage Hospital at Shanklin, 

W., &c. He was responsible for the laying out 
of new roads and streets and the building of 
houses for the South London and Streatham 
Estates, Limited, and the Drew and Mortimer 
Estates at Tooting and Streatham: in Camber- 
woll. Wandsworth, Streatham High Road, Canter- 
bury Grove, Norwood, and other parts of the south- 
western suburbs, He was alan employed in several 
important cases of arbitration or aSSessment, com- 
prising, by appointment of the Local Government 

oard, the London County Council's Meesment of 
improvement charges for the southern approach to 
Tower Bridge, and the award out of the City con- 
salidated rate to the Governors of Bethlehem and 
Bridewell Hospitals in the matter of the widening 
of Tudor Street, Blackfriars, He was a member 
of the Merchant Taylors’ Company and filled the 
Master's Chair in IM1-2, wag recently Warden 
of the Tronmongers’ Compan f anc Whe 2. Liv y= 
man of the Gold and Silver Wore: Des wars? Com- 
muy He Was & prominent member of the 
Surveyors Institution and was Vice-President of 
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that body at the timeof hisdeath. He was also on 
the Council of the Architects’ Benevolent Society, 
to the funds of which he had been a generous 
contributor, | os 

Sir Alexander Stenning [F.], Past President of 
the Surveyors’ Institution, writes: “ | had known 
I’Anson for nearly forty years, and shall miss him 
very greatly, as many others will do; for his retir- 
ing and unassuming manners had won for him a 
host of friends, A man of the kindliest, most un- 
selfish, and most generous nature, he was ever 
ready to help those in need of assistance, and his 
advice, which waa constantly sought, was always 
sound and to the point. Among members of his 
profession, too, he enjoyed the highest respect and 
esteem. He was a valued member of the Sur- 
veyors’ Club, in which he followed his father, and 
was at the time of his death one of its oldest 
members. One feels that by his removal from us 
we have suffered an irreparable loss, and hia 
memory will always be a cherished one.” 

John Thomas Bressey, who died at Wanstead, 
N.E., after a short illness, on the 21st August, in 
his sixty-ninth year, was elected a Fellow of the 
Institute in 1877 and had practised in the City at 
Ethelburga House, Bishopsgate, for nearly fifty 
years (latterly in partnership with his son, Mr. 
C. H. Bressey, F.S.1.). During a period of forty-five 
vears he acted as surveyor to the Wanstead Local 
Board and its successor, the District Council, for 
which authorities he designed the Council Offices, 
Isolation Hospital, the sewerage system of the 
district, and other public works, He also held the 
appointment of architect to the Wanstead School 
Board during the whole term of that body's 
existence, carrying out a number of large elemen- 


tary schools im Cann Hall Lane, Carey Road, 
Downsell Road, ‘Trumpington Road, Cobbold 


Road, &e, The churchea of Holy Trinity (Wan- 
stead Slip), St. Gabriel (Walthamstow), and the 


Wesleyan Chapel (Wanstead) were of his design, as. 
well as the spire of Christ Church, Wanstead. His 


firm was responsible for many domestic and com- 
mercial buildings in London and ita suburbs, such 
as the Holborn Silk Mart, depdta for Messrs. 
Pickford & Co., factories at Bow and Poplar, and 
the development of several building estates. He 
was a Past Master of the Coopers’ Company, and 
took a deep interest in the growth and welfare 
the parish of Wanstead, in which nearly his whole 
life was spent. 

John Samuel Paul, who died on the 9th October 
in his sixty-third year, was elected an Associate 
of the Institute in 1886. He was articled to 
Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., and in 1870 entered the 
office of the late Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., 
afterwards becoming his head assistant. In 1900 
he retired from the firm of Sir Arthur Blomfield 
& Sons, and entered into partnership with his son, 
Mr. John W. Paul, who was in practice o8 a 
Quantity Surveyor. 





COMPETITIONS. 
Harrogate School Competition. 


The Competitions Committee of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects have been in corre- 


spondence with the promoters of the above Com- 


petition. As a result of the correspondence the 


conditions have been amended and are now 


regarded as satisfactory. | 
law MacAuisTer, Secretary. 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 
The Final: Testimonies of Study. 

Subject ¥. (0) Design ror A Viunace 
Caurnce.—The Board of Architectural Education 
have approved the designs m this subject submitted 
by H.W. Hallas, A. E. Lowes, G. E, Charlewood, 
and Wm. Voelkel, in addition to those mentioned 
in the last list [p. 61). 





MINUTES. III, 


At the Third General Meeting (Business) of the 
Session 1912-1915, held Monday 2nd December 1912, 
at & p.m.—Present : Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., Vice- 
President, in the Chair; 19 Fellows (including ? mem- 
bers of the Council), and 24 Associates. (including 1 
member of the Couneil)—the Minutes of the Meeting 
held 18th November 1912, having been published in 
the Jovmwat, were taken aa read and signed ag correct. 

Mr, E. Guy Dawber, Fice-Presufent, acting for the 
Hon. Secretary, having referred to the death of Mr. RB. 
Norman Shaw, R.A., and paid tribute ta his great gifts 
as an architect, it waa resolved, upon the motion af 
Mr, Dawber, that the regrete of the Tnatitute for the 
losa their art had suffered by the death of Mr. KR. 
Norman Shaw, RA., be entered on the Minutes of the 
Meeting, and that a message of thy and condo- 
lence be conveyed to his relatives on behalf of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 

Mr. Dawber, having formally announced the receipt 
of a large number of works presented to the Library 
since the last Business Meeting, mentioned specially a 
donation of twenty-seven volumes made by Mr. Leonard 
Redmayne in falfiiment of the wishes of hie father, the . 
late Mr, Robert Tunstall Redmayne [F.], whereupon 1 
waa resolved that the cordial thanks of the Institute 
be voled to Mr. Redmayne for his generous gift, and 
also to the various other donors, 

The following candidates wern elected by show of « 
hands under By-law 10 ;— 

As Feu.ows. 
GRACE: Lionel Upperton [Grisel? Przeman 102, 
Associate 1995) Bh neers — 5 2 
GREENE: William Howe [A. 1892] (Newfoundland). 
HIND: Arthur Henry [A. 1890) (Leicester). 
HONNOR: Timothy [4. 1898, , 
HORSBURGH ; Victor Daniel [A. 1896, Tnat. Medal. 
‘fiat (Zeaqya) 1907] (Canada). : 7 
JOASS : John James [Pugin Student 1492, Owen Jones 
Student 1895, Associate 1895). 
KENDALL: Franklin Kaye [A. 184) (Cape Town). 
LISHMAN: Frank[4. 154) 
MUNBY: Alan Edward, M.A.Cantab. [1907). 


——— soe 
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RELD : James Campbell (4. 1907] (Glasgow) 
: Charles Herbert, 


The pesia duicenliates who had 
fying examination were olso elected to 
CRICKMER : Courtenay Melville. 
ELCOCK: Charles Ernest (Col 
HAYWOOD: William (Birmingham 
LITTLE: Owen Cary 
MARTIN ; Arthur Gampbell. 
MILNE: Oswald Perera 
TATUCHELL : shored 
WATSON : John iGh ap 
WILLEY: Frederick | 


As ASSOULATES, 


ALLEN : Albert George Westerman [§. 1907] (Leeds). 
ALLEN : Newstead Adams, P.A.S.1. [$. 1900] (Mon 


real). 
AXTE EN: Herbert Joseph [F, 10 
BARRY : Francia Renton, jun. Ss 1911). 
EAUSOR: Thomas Paul [8. 1905) (Wakefield). 
BENNETT: Thomas Penberthy [8. 1911} 
BESSANT: John Archibald [S. 1910]. 
BHEDWAR: Sohrab Keikhosrn [8. 1910] (Bombay). 
: Alfred [S. 1008] (Wakefield). 
BROWNLEE: Herbert John [Sy 
BRIDGMAN : Gordon Brock [: 
CHESTON : John Alford (§. 19101. 
CULLEN : David Shearer Spaeth 
DALGLEISH : Kenneth [8, 19091, 
DUNN : Gerald Morton (8. 1904). 
EVANS: Charlea Glynn [S. 1909] (Neath). 
GAUNT: agreed [&. wets = 
Thomas Gilchrist [Special] ( w) 
GOLDSTRAW : Harold [8. 1905) Creme. rf 
GREEN : Ss bc [S. ID07] (Sheffield). 
ay [s. begs (Northampton). 


1907], 
108 eae 


passed the 
the cree 


picial] (Sudan). 


HOLLAND, Percy rt [8. 
HONEYBURNE : Ernest Hardy [8. 
HUGHES: Rowland John [8. 19 

: John William [S. 1909] (Edinbar 
MAUGHAN: Joseph Robinson [8. 1 


David James [§. 1900) (Montreal 

ca Robert Gee William [&. 1910] ( 
rt George [Spectal]. 

Frederick: I aewtog [Special] (Oxford). 

:W ilétid Seotter (8. 1 

PAGE: ‘ John, B.A. Cantah, (Be 1208} 

PEARS Spor Esstoott Pearse (8. 1000] (Johan- 


PICK? MERE : 1 Travers ih 


PUTWAIN 1 William Stewart (8 
ROBERTS : Robert ee 
ROM NSON ; : John C 


SCOTT: Eric Wilfrie 
SCOTT-MONCRIEFF : Wilt "Walter [Special]. 
SOMERFORD : Thomas Retford [8. 1010} 

SPURR ; Willie Rowland (8. 1 
SUrcLitre Ralph (s. enn Ne 


ean 


(Barod a). 
TOPHAM : Geoffrey 
WERE : Philip Edward Y p08 i 
WARRY : John Leas [5. 
WHINCOP - Walter Geo 
WILLIAMS: Llewell 
WORTHINGTOS : 


EKonald Gilbertson (8, 1911]. 


cg (8. 1008) Pig 1911}. 
ohn Hubert [S. 1910), 





a 


As Hox. Conresroxpiva Mempen. 
BERNIER: Stanislas Louis [Membre de I'Institui de 
France, Président de ls Societe Centrale des Archi- 
SESE Frangais] (Paris). 


Peles wea ae that by a resolution of the 
Coun unde law 22 the following gentlemen had 

cmised to be anche: of the Royal Institute : M. F. 
Cavanagh (Perth, W. Australia), H. Aspinall (Liver- 
pool), H. G. Brace (Landon), J. T. Taai(Londan\s OG. ¢.. 
Robin {Landon}, of the clus ‘of Fellows: W. E. Johneon. 
(London), E, G. Walker, B. W, Bedingtield  (Lieester), 
A. Hale (Kirmingham), H. G. Holt, J. 
(Yeovil), me McUulloch (Alloa, N. B.), C. E. Power 
(London), R. Smith (Newport), and F. Wade 
Bi ed on ai fs clasa of Associates, 

. G. A. T. Middleton [A.], in accordance with 
elses: asked the following questions :— 

lL. Whether it waa true that while Testimonies of 
Study for the Intermediate Examination had to be sub- 
mitted by 28th September, those candidates who were 
re were only informed by letter dated 8th Nov- 
ember and posted so as to reach even London residents 
late on Sth November, when they were required to 
furniah alternative drawings by t the morning of 16th 
November; and if so whether in the opinion of the 
Examiners thia was Tomeniabac 

2. Whether the Board of Architectural Education 
were aware that there are rumours of elle fe in per 
mitting candidates to leave the room tem . 
she: She proguen ot the examinations, and Gn allowing 
communications to pass between the candidates, 

$. Whothor, at the Final Examination, the fact that 
a candidate was young waa of itself prejudicial fo his 
chance of success. 

The Chairman rman, replying as Chairman of the Board 
of Architectural Education, stated in reply to the first 
question that unsatisfactory drawings were returned 
at the earliest possible moment ; that the return of 
such draw was an act of grace on the part of the 
Board, of w. hich candidates as a ighte were able to avail 
themselves; but that if the matter were Preaged too 
closely, the Board might find it necessa ry to discantin Elie 
this act of grace, and the candidate would lows his 
chance of making fresh drawings and aitting for the 
“Th emer ea x 

6 sccond Question was answered in the nega 
=o md the allegation of a the conduct entire, 
Whe @mplints 
lerators Preset | ly denied by several 
ith regard to the third question, the 
stated that the Board had sa knowiedce of pongo: 
of the kind referred to; if any mpecific rt 9] occurred, 
of he course was to bring the matter to the notice 
a iY Board in order that o proper inquiry might be 


(- Mr, Robert J. Angel [4.}, in accordan 
ht forward the question of rdanc with notes : 
for ¢ Preparation of designs, fe. of buildings, an 
oF ecgrpar an instance of certain architects who aul. 
tion ae aie Wigan Education Authority for 
s cigs quantities for the erection of a a High 
r. Angel further moved that the matt be referred 
ie Practice ee Committee to gph yi ard 
co Aim (1) the practice of corporatinns or an 
: = dies or individuals inviting tenders from meat: 
ects; and (2) the question of architects tendering. in 
si eed casei ‘nvitationa, 
Hon having been seconded } 
Grayson [F [F.] waa pot to the Masking ind eee 


Th 
wea aoe then closed, and tha Meeting sepa- 


{7 Dec, 1949 | 
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THE WALLS OF VISBY. 
By Horace Porter, M.A.Cantab. [4.). 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 14th December 1912. 

HAVE tried to put together the substance of some notes made during two recent holiday 
visits to the wonderful city of Visby, in the island of Gotland. The visits were, unfortu- 
nately, too short for the notes to be as complete as I should like to have made them ; but 

they may serve to suggest some pointe of interest and significance im connection with the 
ramparts which still surround the greater portion of the town. I have purposely limited my 
attention here to the walls of Visby, its churches having been fully described in the interesting 
papers and drawings by Messrs. White, Haig, and Carpenter, published in the K.1.B.A. 
Tnaxsactrions for 1886. | . | a 

It may be worth noting, by the way, that since that date a great deal of new light has 
been shed upon two, at any rate, of the churches, in the course of a careful investigation at 
present proceeding under the direction of Dr. Ekhoff, who has recently published a book on 
the results of the excavations in the church of 8t. Clement,* where the foundations of no fewer 
than three former churches have been discovered within the walls of the ruined building of the 
thirteenth century. The foundations of an older church have also been laid bare inside the 
walls of St. Nicolaus, and the work now going on there Is continually bringing to light fresh 
problems with regard to the history of the building. . oe, P 

The general result of these investigations, it 1s considered, will be to prove the existence 
of Christianity in the island at a far earlier date than that which ancient tradition assigned to 
its introduction, at the time of St. Olof’s visit in 1030. 


The island of Gotland is a low-lying plateau of limestone rock, some 70 miles long by 35 in 
breadth, in the middle of the Baltic Sea. The nearest land is Sweden, and with Sweden its 
history has been linked more or less closely from the ninth century. The island has been ny 
part of the Swedish kingdom since 1645, and during the last two centuries the modern little 
town of Visby has come into being among the ruins of the past. =: | 

That is one of the distinetive features in Visby'’s history, reflected in its present-day aspect 
—the absolute break hetween the old life and the new. ‘The little Swedish town of to-day. 
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with its quiet streets and shady gardens and small whitewashed houses, ‘has no more con- 
nection with the magnificent merchant city of the past than has some pert little hermit crab 
with the great shell in which itis domiciled. Only a quarter of a century ago there were fields 
to be ploughed within the cireuit of the city wall, and although the shell is less empty now, a8 
the Swedish Visby increases year by year, yet still the gaunt grey ruins dominate it like 
skeletons of a greatness that is dead. 

Of the thirteen or more churches which formerly stood within the city walls, one (the 
cathedral church of St, Mary) is still in use. and the ruins of nine others are ranged close 
together in the centre of the town, while along the ramparts thirty-eight towers and bartizans 
have survived out of the original tale of over fifty. Very striking is the impression which these 
towers produce as you approach the town, It is the Queen City of the Baltic that confronts 
you, the Visby of the thirteenth century, during which those ramparts grew up together with 
the fame that rose so rapidly and died down again so soon. 

This is the aspect of the Visby walls with which I propose to deal : the witness which they 
bear to the successive stages of the city's rise and fall. For here we touch, I think, the secret 
of their special interest, and of their individuality. Some of their most striking features are 
due to the fact that they were not raised, in the beginning, as military fortifications round a 
military stronghold, but were designed first to assert, and later to safeguard, the power of a 
merchant city. In the details of their construction and masonry they afford a remarkable 
instance of history written in stone. 

In order to make that history clear I must ask to be allowed to begin by going back a 
little further into the past. 


The fame of Gotland has heeome eclipsed by that of its one eity, yet the island was an 
important centre of commerce long before the name of Vishy had been heard. The island folk 
were among the first to find out the seaways of the Baltic, and to establish trade routes along 
the Gulf of Finland. Nor did they stop there, but extended their enterprises over the North 
Sea. The extraordinary number and variety of coins dng up in Gotland bears witness to the 
extent and antiquity of its commerce with other lands. No fewer than 20,000 Anglo-Saxon 
coins alone have been found, most of them of the time of Ethelred. Seandinavian, Russian. 
and German coins are plentiful, and there are also some from Southern Europe and from 
Arabia. Dr. Klintherg’s book* on the early history of the island supplies interesting details of 
these and other evidences of civilisation and wealth. 

By the end of the tenth century Gotland had come to be the chiaf mart for all the important 
trade of Northern Europe with Russia, in the first place, and through Russia with the East. 
This trade included all that was most costly of Russian furs and Eustern gold and gems, go 
that it was natural that the foreign merchants who flotked to the island should come to dain 
some special protection for their wares. It was natural, too, that they should congregate a the 
spot which afforded the best anchorage for their ships. This they found on thp west oast 
under the shelter of the most famous ‘* Vi," or place of sacrifice, of Gotland's heathen dais 2 
rock platform close to the shore and raised some hundred feet above it. "ik 

At the foot of this little height a natural harbour was formed in the 
islands close to the shore (now joined to the mainland), and here 
accustomed to moor their vessels, and had formed a ** by,”’ or ¢ 


shelter of two small 
the Gotlanders had been 


We ommunity, long before they x 
joined by foreign traders. Tt was only by degrees that these established ihetsestvcs ta ae 


numbers, and developed the little * Vis-by"” into a centre of commerce and 4 place of storage 
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Fig. 1.—East Watt (Towns 9, 10, 11). 





Fig. 2—Myst-nve (St. Nicolaus sees behind), 





Fig. §—SoutTe Walk 
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been fairly complete in the twelfth century, when the Visby merchants hud special privileges 
granted them by the Emperor Lothair, and organised the first beginnings of the great Hanseatic 
League, in which Visby was for a while the leading city. 

In the thirteenth century this “‘ Venice of the North "’ reached the zenith of its wealth and 
power. Pilgrims as well as traders flocked thither on their way between Scandinavia and the 
Holy Land. Religions communities came to stay, and built their own churches. Visby had 
its own munt, its own Government, and its own code of sea law, which efantial ehedisane 
from the ports of Russia to the Mediterranean, and forms much of the basis of modem 
maritime law. 
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To the thirteenth century also belongs the history of the Visby ramparts, which 1 divide, 
for convenience, into three periods, coinciding more or less with the beginning, the middle. 
and the end of the century. , 

I. Fimsr Penton. 

I have said that the city of Visby grew up round about the raised “* Vi,"’ or place of 
sacrifice, above the harbour. This spot forms the southern extremity of a ridge of rock runnin 
parallel with the shore, and descending steeply on this side, like a miniature cliff, or Klint * 
(by which namo it is known in the town to-day). From the base of this rock bia andes 
at first very gently, and then more steeply, to the shore, forming a series of basrans | i AF 
to build the town, which spread northward as it prew., ee 

Along the main central terrace were ged most of the churches heat 
rate—St. Olof, St. Drotten, and St. Lars—were in omg nee Of hich 
thirteenth century. Of these St. Lara affords a striking 
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Romanesque architecture. Some authorities place in the twelfth century also the remarkable 
‘* Helgeandskirke '' (Church of the Holy Spirit), with its two-storied octagonal nave; but the 
early part of the thirteenth century is the date commonly assigned to this building. 

By the end of the twelfth century it is evident that Visby had already reached a high 
degree of prosperity. Unfortunately, that prosperity meant loss to the rest of Gotland, where 
no separate township had formerly been recognised. The island as a whole had been the 
unit of social life, and free trade had been practised in its fullest form, mative and foreign 
merchants alike living and trading where they chose. But only those Gotlanders who were 
established at Visby were allowed to share in its life and privileges. The rest found their goods 
taxed and themselves shut out from its markets, as much by its exclusive laws as by the wall 
with which, at the beginning of the thirteenth century. the town was enclosed. 





Fig. §.—Tsanior. 


Only # wall of moderate height was built at first, varying from 15 to 18 feet. ‘The masonry 
was squared, uncoursed rubble of local limestone, the lower part being built with very large 
stones, It was finished at the top with wide battlements, alternately plain and pierced with a 
loophole. For a short distance at the north-east corner the later work has been cleared away, 
so that the wall stands out in its original line [figs. 2 and 12]. But it 15 easy to follow this 
throughout, as the battlements show distinctly in contrast with the later masonry—generally 
of smaller stones—with which they were filled up at the subsequent raising of the wall. 

The line of this enclosing wall seems to have been determined by the ridge of rock 
whereof the famous “* Vi'’ formed the southern extremity. It is built along the edge of this 
ridge, on the landward side, and down the slope to the sea at the north and south ends of the 
town. Along the sea-front it followed what seems to have been the old line of the shore for 4 
distance which I find given as 1,950 yards. The three landward sides are estimated at 
2,400 yards, making a total cireuit of 4,850 yards. A considerable portion of the south and 
west walls has disappeared, but the rest of the line remains standing, with only a few breaches. 

Three buildings, at any rate, along the ramparts seem to have been in existence before 
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the wall was marked out. These are indicated in black on the site map: the square, solid 
fortress (No. 27) now known as the " Krut Torn,”’ or Powder Tower, down by the sea; the 
so-called “* Mint House "' on the slope at the north-east corner; and a remarkable building 
(No. 19) between the east and south gates, evidently deserving of a worthier title than the 
“ Tjarhof,” or Tar-factory, by which it is now distinguished. | 

This last is a long and now rather low building, with an almost flat roof of large slabs of 
limestone, which may very well have been put on, in its later days of tar manufacture, at the 
first-floor level of the original structure (there are indications of this having been carried upto a 

greater height). The doorway on the outer face of the building is blocked up, and so are the 
windows, which are of extremely simple construction [fig. 5]. 

I should conjecture that we have here one of the oldest buildings which still exist at 
Visby. Certainly it must have been already standing when the first wall was planned, for this 
butts against it with straight joint on either side. Also, it euts obliquely through the line of 
the wall, instead of projecting at 
right angles, as do all the other 
buildings along the ramparts, with 
the exception of the ‘* Mynt-bus"’ 
om [fig 2]. 

It is a matter of history that 
Visby had its own mint by the 
thirteenth century, and although 
there seems nothing but tradition 
fo connect it with this building, 
there are the remains here of a 
fine vaulted hall, with a story of 
fair height above it. That it waa 
built earlier than the city wall is 
evident from the oblique angles 
which it makes with this, and from 
the line of junction between the 
Fig. 6—Kguaan Hus. two. The first battlamentad ram- 

part was built with a straight joint 
against the Mint House, and has come away from it, leaving a wide crack. Above the ne 
of the battlements, the later masonry, added when the walls were raised, butts mére closely 
against the alder structure. 

Certain other buildings—six in number—I take to have been erected together with that 
first city wall, and the first point to notice about them is that they are all ranged about the 
south-east end of the rock ridge, which formed the first focus of the town. There is the south 
gateway tower, giving on to the main road inte the country, and two square towers just beyond 
this, where the wall turns westward : all simple structures of only a moderate height fig. 8]. 
I measured the tower next to the south fate (No. 25), and found its dime : | 
projection 15 feet 8 inches, fare 80 feet 6 inches, height about 49 feet. 

Northward of the south gate, between it and the Tyiirhof, are two more buil 
seem to have been erected together with the wall. Ono of these (No, 29) 
with later work that I could not make much of it; the other, the “Kk | 
siriking example of a thirteenth-centary house—possibly i storehouse and hall of exchange for 
the German merchants, who are described in thirteenth-century charters as ‘* Emperor's aie 3 
It was used as a State prison in the eighteenth century, and the line of junction with the wae 
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face of the rampart is covered with cement and plaster; but on the outside there are clear 
indications of the house being bonded into the 
wall, which cuts at right angles through its 
centre. 

A short distance beyond the Tyirhof again 
stands a semicircular tower (No. 17, deseribed in 
one old map as “* Turris Kickath "’), which I think 
was also built with the wall [fig. 7]. It is based 
on a little promontory of rock, which may possibly 
have determined both its position and form, It 
is the only one built with a rounded face, and 
the masonry is of a bold and simple character. It 
has been walled up on the inside, and converted 
into a storehouse, with a gable hood for a roof, 
which looks extremely incongruous at close quarters, 
but forms an effective feature in the line of ramparts 
at a distance, 

At the completion of this first period, then, we 
have the old merchant settlament developed into an 


independent and alien city, enclosed by a low wall, jRjsU—es rT HVA 
into which pérhaps nine towers and other structures | diel Wilt WH 
were either built or incorporated, chiefly round ST = 
about the south-east plateau, which I take to have 


been the original heart and centre of the town. Fig. 7.—Towmn 17. 
Il. Seconp Penton. 

To the Gotlanders outside the pale of Visby the enclosing of the town was a bitter affront, 
and one which they were not slow to resent. In the year 1283 their hostility was organised 
into open warfare, and long before that date the rich burghers must have realised the possibility 
of an attack upon their. usurping city. Accordingly, they set to work to fortify tho most 
important positions along the wall at no very long time, probably, after its completion. I call 
this the second period in the history of the ramparts, and should place it, roughly, at about 
the middle of the thirteenth century, a time of great building activity within the city. Some 
fine work in the way of church building belongs to this period, notably the greater part of the 
beautiful Abbey Church of St. Karin. 

I called attention to the fact that the towers which seem to have been erected together 
with the wall stand round about the important south-east rock platean, and it 1s interesting to 
note that the six which, from details in their construction, I should place in the second period 
are ranged along the remaining section of the east wall. A glance at the map will show that 
this would be the part upon which attention would next be concentrated for defence against an 
inland foe: and the two towers which give the impression of being the earliest built along this 
stretch oceupy the two most commanding positions, at angles in the wall, at either end of a 
slightly projecting platform of rock. | 

The importance of these towers (Nos. 9 and 13) is further emphasised by the bastions built 
on to the face of No, 9, and along the north side of No. 13, apparently for the purpose of 
enfilading the ditch in between [fig. 8 and headpiece]. They are pierced with loopholes, and 
are somewhat roughly built up to the height of the rectangular bases of the towers, which are 
the only two thus fortified, 
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The towers themselves are constructed on the plan adopted with the majority of those added 
later, as projections outside the rampart. They are open towards the town, and present, op 
the outside, a rectangular base up to the lower level of the battlements, or about 18 feet 








Fig. &.—Towse 12, 


above the ground. Above that level the walls are carried up as five sides of an octagon, the 
change in form being effected by cutting off the external angles with what I may perhaps term 
broaches, sloping sharply back against the diagonal faces. Fach face js pierced with narrow 

embrasures, one above another, 


| 


j and access to the different 

1 levels, on the inside, was 

l evidently obtained by means of 

7 wooden floors and ladders, the 

E sockets for which can stil] be 
J Lo , Been. 


This type of structure is 
repeated in thirteen of the 
towers still standing, with no 
essential differences, but with 
certain variations of detail 
which help to suggest the order 
“Of their erection. The rectangu- 
lar base in the later towers is 
carried up above the level of.the 
battlements to the height of the 
raised rampart—i.e. about oA) 
>= fect—and the ground-plan in 
Fig. .—Townn 14. these is larger than in Nos. 9 and 


13. I should canis 7 
these towers had not been so tall as those built later, but they are too much broken aoe 
afford any certain evidence upon this point. It is, indeed, one of the many nuxeles which 
the Visby walls afford to try and find a reason for the almost entire disappearanea of the uppe: 
portion of these two towers. Aveta He upper 
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The towers marked 14 and 15 were, I think, next added, to protect the more level stretch 
of ground towards the east gate [fig. 9]. They are im far more perfect condition than the other 
two, but-they also present the characteristics of low bases and wide-jointed masonry, with 
larger-faced stones and less mortar than in the later work. Im No. 15 the line of junction 
between the tower and the wall, on the south side, shows 
with special clearness the order of the different stages of 







rampart building. The wall at this point is based on hes er ot 
the rock ridge, at the very edge of this, and the tower was ay Be 
built over the face of the rock and against the wall, up to ips 
the foot of the battlements, and. bonded in with the 1 Bees 






masonry filling up the space to the top of these; while 
above this level the raised part of the wall is butted 
against the side of the tower. 

The angles between the towers and the rampart afford ) 
an interesting field for study all round the cireuit. | Some ic th-Uadeae Pune oo Hesve Gack 
of the most useful pieces of evidence as to the gradual de- Scale yy inch to} foot. 
velopment of the fortifications can be gleaned from these. | | 

The growing anxiety for the safety of the town also found expression in the building of 
gateway towers over the east and north entrances. The latter presents some interesting 
features. Jt is built against the inner and outer faces of the city wall, round an archway 
similar to the existing ** Fishermen's Gate *’ beside the Krut Torn, and that it was not part of 
the original plan is shown by its line of intersection with 
the wall, which turns from east to south just beyond the 
entrance. The tower is built right into the corner, on 
the inside, standing square with the north wall, so that 
its exterior projection meets this at a distance of about 
2 feet from the angle on the outside. This north-east 
corner of the wall, therefore, is seen up to the height 
of the old battlements, above which the later masonry 
shows no angle, but is carried on in the same line and 
butted against the tower with a straight joint [fig. 13]. 
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Il. Tamp Penton. 

We come now to the third, and im some respects 
the most interesting, stage of the rampart building, com- 
prising an immense amount of work done within a com- 
paratively short space of time. - Popular tradition places 
it in the last decade of the thirteenth century, after the 
open attack upon the town in 1285. : 

The attack was not suceesaful. The peasant force aaa 
was met by the better-armed burghers at some distance [= —— ate ae | 
from Visby, and was routed with heavy loss. But the (Fe wa” ieee ui 
Gotlanders were « courageous as well as a fiercely angry Fig. 11.—Noaru Gare 
people, and they would have gone on fighting had not ei, | 
the priests persuaded them into a truce, which they made use of to lay their grievances before 
the Swedish King Magnus Ladislas. . ee he Prise 

Gotland had for some centuries been drawn into special relationship with Sweden by a 
treaty which bound the Swedish kings to protect the island in time of need, and entitled them, 
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Fig, 18.—I seine Nostra Gate 


in return, to levy a general tax upon its people. The terms of this treaty, apparently, the men 
of Visby had violated in fortifying their city withont their patron's leave, an offence that King 
Magnus was as ready as the islanders could wish to resent and punish. He promptly called 
upon the merchant fraternity to double their yearly levy, besides paying a heavy fine for the 
offence of having built and fortified their wall, and for the privilege of further strengthening 
it in the future, 

This privilege, according to the commonly received tradition, they proceeded to exercise 
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Fig. 1,—Ocrenps NontTn Garr. 
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at once by raising the city wall and more than trebling the number of towers along it, in the 
course of the following decade. Dr. Hildebrand, however, the eminent antiquarian, seems to 
be of opinion that all this work was completed before the fighting of 1258. The point 1s not 
material from an architectural point of view, as 1t only makes a difference of ten years or 80 In 
the date of this third period. In any case, we may place this in the last quarter of the century, 
when the power and fame of the city were at their height and the name of Visby had become 
a byword for wealth and splendour. The legends of those days speak glibly of silver roofs to 
the towers, and copper window-frames 

in the tall merchant houses, and /[ 
golden cradles for the children, and 

gems to adorn the walls of the | 
churches. The brick roses at the west 
end of St. Nicolaus are said to have 
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glaamed red with great carbuneles 
which glowed as a beacon to ships at 
sea, And if some of these glories 
read rather like a fairy-tale, it 1s 
certain that the Visby of the latter part 
of the thirteenth century was a city 
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of possibly unparalleled magnificence. 

The work done to the ramparts 
during this third period comprised the 
raising of the city wall and the addi- 
tion of forty or more new towers of 
various types. They are all open on 
the inside, with the one exception 
of the north-west corner tower, popu- 
larly known as “‘Cames*’ (No, 90). 
The two small towers between this 
and the “‘ Krut Torn "’ (No. 28, and 
No, 29, known as the “' Jungfru 
Torn’’) are also practically enclosed. 
They are built as battlemented 
buttresses against the outer face of 
the wall, which apparently was not 
raised along this seaward side. It is 
only about 15 feet high here, on the 
inside, with wide battlements. 

T'wo more square gateway towers 
were built, No. 12 (enclosed to form 
a storehouse, in the eighteenth century) and No. 1, at the north-west corner (fig. 14). 
A number of rampart towers were also added on the plan already deseribed, with rectangular 
base and five-sided upper part. Four of these were built along the north wall, and six nlong 
the east wall. Whether there were any on the western section of the south wall it is impossible 
to say, this part having entirely disappeared. 

I have already touched upon the slight differences distinguishing these towers from 
the four earlier ones of the same type along the east wall. Those on the north side are the 
tallest, and probably the latest built. Their greatest height is about 70 feet. They are not 
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absolutely uniform in their dimensions, but on ground-plan they measure, roughly speaking, 
from 20 to 30 feet in projection and from 24 to 28 feet across the face, 





Fig. 15.—Easr Watt. 


One of them (No. 4) has an arched 
entrance through its rectangular base, but 
this looks rather like an afterthought. 
There is no sign of an inner archway, 93 
in the other gateway towers, and the place 
of a porteullis arch on the outside is 
supplied by grooves on either side of the 
doorway, where the wall has been refaced 
up to the height of the broaches, to 
provide a sufficient protection for the 
purpose. 

The most remarkable feature of this 
later work is the type of baleony tower, 
or bartizan, evolved in the raising of the 
ramparts. These ‘‘ saddle"’ or * hang- 
ing" towers, as they are termed locally, 
are, 80 far as I know, peculiar to Visby. 
They were added as further defences mid- 
way between the taller towers (i.e. from 
120 to 140 feet distant from these, on 
either side), and must originally have 
been about twenty in number, But only 


éight now remain, the rest having fallen down—in most cases bringing the wall with them— 
owing to their unusual method of constraction (figs, 15 and 16). 





Fig. 16.—East Watt. 


showing the corbels, and also a fair face 
The one remaining tower of this typ: 


This is aptly described. by their popular 
name of Saddle-towers, their side walls being 
perched across and astride of the raised rampart 
for some six feet above the summit of this, 
They are carried about half-way down the wall 
on ¢éither side, and rest upon large stone 
corbels. Like the other towers. these 
Saddles *" are open at the back, and the 
battlemented face is supported by a wide arch 
built against the rampart wall. The effect is 
extremely picturesque, but the strain on the 
wall seems to have been excessive, So far aa T 
can judge, all those that have come down have 
fallen outside the wall, and their tendency to 
do this is shown by the fact that two of the 
remaining eight are buttressed up from the 
outside, 

As I have said, the arch on the outer face 
springs from corbels, but it apparently was 
not bonded into the rampart wall. A portion 
of this has been left standing in one instance, 


against which the arch had rested. 
: along the north wall was 


probably one of the latest 
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built, and some care seems to have been tuken to adjust the balance by increasing the projection 
of the side walla at the back and by making canted corners on the front. But even here a 
strong buttress has been built beneath the arch to prevent it from sharing the fate of the three 
others formerly along this side, T'wo of them fell in 1842 and 1866 respectively, making great 
breaches in the wall. 

This later saddle-tower is more elaborate in construction than the others, but I do not 
think it is so picturesque. The simplicity of outline forms one of the most striking features of 
these bartizans, Another characteristic point to note is the absence of uniformity in the height, 
span, and form of their supporting arches. Most of them are pointed, but they are rounded in 
one or two of the smaller ‘‘ saddles ’’ on the east wall. The span of these is barely 20 feet, 
while those on the south wall measure 25 feet. 

These variations give rise to some interesting questions of construction, and 1 believe the 
explanation is to be found in a feature of the original city wall which was almost entirely 
obliterated by the 
work of raising and 
thickening done at 2 
this third period. 
That work included a 
strong buttress of 
fuirly rongh masonry 
built against the 
inner face of the 
wall, round the three 
landward sides, and 
supported upon 4& 
row of low pointed 
arches springing 
from the ground. 
These arches form 
another striking— 
and, I believe, 
unique —feature of : 
the Visby ramparts, | ae Fig. 17.—Towsn 26. 


and in the references = le 7 
to them that I have come across in the guide-books of the place it seems taken for granted that 


they belong to this third period, and that the buttress was arcaded in this unusual fashion either 
to economise materials, or poesibly to provide space for storuge. 

The general effect in most parts—and specially inside the north wall—certainly suggests 
the impression of the arches being simply a part of the buttress, but various details, taken 
towether, point to an earlier origin. I believe that the first city wall was provided on the inside 
—for a great part of its length at any rate—with a projecting ledge or platform from 2 to 3 feet 
in width, supported upon 4 line of arches built against the wall up to a convenient height for 
looking out between the battlements. Cn the slope above the Mint House, where the later work 
has recently been cleared away, just such a ledge has been exposed [fig, 12], and it would have 
heen a feature of obvious utility in so large a circuit of wall with eo few towers as were in the 
original scheme. Outside some of the oldest towers the buttress stops a few feet short, leaving 
a small platform open immediately above the arches, and below,a doorway in the side wall, 
which projects, in these earlier towers, ‘nside the rampart [fig. 17]. Also, here and there 
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along the inner face of the south and east walls 
a line of flat stones can be distinctly traced 
immediately above the arches. It seams clear 
that these were in existence before the raising 
of the rampart, and that the ledge above them 
was utilised as a base for the later buttress work 
and for the side walls of the saddle-towers. 

The corbels supporting the front arches 
of the “saddles "’ are built in with the later 
masonry between the old battlements, and 
rest upon the lower level of these. So that 
this striking form of tower seems to have been 
suggested by the main features in the wall to 
be raised, and would necessarily be subject to 
certain variations corresponding with the 
breadth and height of the battlements, which 
are not uniform throughout. 

The line of inner arches was interrupted 
by the earliest towers, but the later ones were 
built against the outside of the rampart up to 
this height, and then carried up, with faced 

7 4 ee masonry, flush with the interior face of the 
a Tae a ea: wall. The towers stand open now down to the 
ce 7 ee, | ee ; 
=x, = - ground, but the broken masonry at their inner 
angles affords undonhted evidence of the 
arches having bean originally carried across [figs. 18 and 19]. 

The great height of the north wall (nearly 30 feet in some parts, or from 4 to 6 feet higher 
than the east wall) would require a thicker buttress, and J venture to suggest that here it may 
have been found needful to ease over the original arches, so as to obtain a broader base than the 
narrow platform would afford. -At the corner of one of the towers (No. 8) the 
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Fig. 18 —Towen 9, 


broken masonry 
affords suggestive 
evidence that this 
was done [fig. 20). 
The place of the 
blocked-up fangway 
Was supplied through. 
out by two wooden 
galleries, one at about 
the ald level, and one 
near the top of the 
wall. The two lines of 
s0cket-holes for ¢ross- 
beams, or putlogs, ean 
be clearly followed. 
There ig no doubt 
that this line of 
fround arches preatly 
adds to the pic- 





Fig. 19.—Towzn 1) 
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turesqueness of the inner face of the ramparts. The effect is particularly striking along the 
north wall, where a delightful shady walk runs down the slope towards the shore, its name of 
‘+ Silfverhittan ’’ commemorating the silvery roofs of the towers in their palmy days. Another 
attractive rampart walk is the ‘* Murgatan *' (Wall-street), just beyond the east gate, where, 
until the last few years, there still stood the wooden posts and beams of a rope-walk dating back 
to the Middle Ages. 

TV. Visey's Faw. 

The beginning of the fourteenth century found Visby at the zenith of its wealth and fame ; 
the Queen City of the Baltic, guarded by its formidable circuit of rampart walls and towers. In 
appearance these would seem to defy all comers, and it is one of the ironies of Visby'’s history 
that they proved so useless when the robber King 
Valdemar of Denmark made his raid upon the treasure 
city in the year 1361. 

The Swedish King Eric wrote twice to the Visb; 
burghers, warning them of Valdemar’s purpose, and 
urging them to be prepared; but they seem to have 
reckoned themselves safe behind their splendid ramparts. 
and all active efforts to repel the invading army were left 
to the despised country folk. The Gotlanders had not 
lost their courage, and they mustered in force to meet 
King Valdemar when he landed on the island at some 
distance from Visby. They were utterly routed, but made 
another gallant attempt to stop his progress a little 
further on. Again they were defeated, but once more 
they gathered themselves together for a final stand on the 
broad plain overlooked by Visby’s southern wall, The 
burghers must have looked down from their watch- 
towers upon the fearful slaughter which ensued, and 
possibly it broke their courage. At any rate they made 
no attempt at holding the walls so elaborately prepared to 
stand a siege, but opened the south gate to admit the 
conqueror, And there seems a certain grim appropriate- 
ness in King Valdemar's answering insult, which was to 
have a breach deliberately made in the wall for his entry, 
in token that he came by force of arms. : a , 

Local tradition points to the broken wall near Fig. 20-—Towsa 8 (SE. Anan) 
the Tjiirhof as the ‘‘ Danish breach"; but it ts 
tempting to suggest that this may have been made close to the south gate, on the eastward 
side, ‘The original wall here has been obviously broken and rebuilt to the height of the raised 
wall, all at one period, with large square blocks of stone and very little mortar. This later work 
is curried up from the base of the wall to its summit without « break, and the line of junction 
with the old masonry beside the south gate is plainly visible, Also there is no trace of a saddle- 
tower on this stratch of wall, which is butted up against the eurious old building (No, 25) at its 
eastern extremity, and is finished along the top with short, thick battlements, to be found 
nowhere else in the whole cireuit of the ramparts. There is, of course, no conclusive evidence 
aa to the date of this work, but it is at least possible that the men of Visby did not suffer the 
breach to be left open for the benefit of future enemies, and that this rebuilt portion is four- 
teenth-century work put in to reinstate their defences and to cover up the traces of that time 
of humiliation and loss. That they were anxious to forget the part they had played ts shown 
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by the legend which gave its name to the “* Jungfru Torn,’’ wherein was said to be walled up 
a maiden who had betrayed the town into Valdemar’s hands. | 

The robber king's sack of the town seems to have been as thorough as he could make it. 
Gold and silver from the merchants, and jewels from the churches (including the famous 
carbuncles from 8, Nicolaus) were gathered together by his men in barrels-full, so the story 
goes ; and when he took his departure, at the end of a month, he claimed the whole of Gotland 
as his own possession. 

There was no lasting peace or prosperity after that for the merchant city. Denmark and 
Sweden fought repeatedly over so rich a prize, and their kings looked upon it as a mine of wealth 
to be drawn upon at need. Nor were matters improved even when the two kingdoms came to be 
united under a single sovereign. For one of these—Erie of Pomerania—in 1411 built the 
Castle of Vishorg, in the south-west corner of the town, and made it into a pirate stronghold from 
which to capture the merchant vessels bound for Visby’s harbour. The traces of this fifteanth- 
century work are now to be seen only in the few remaining fragments of the castle, and in the 
absence of walls along the southern slope down to the sea, these having been pulled down to 
make room for the castle precincts. 

All through the fifteenth century Visby was gradually losing its position in the world of 
commerce. Fresh trade routes were being opened up, and Gotland was no longer the centre 
that it once had been. From being the leading city in the Hanseatic League it descended to 
being first only in one of three groups, and this distinction in turn was challenged by its rivals. 
The rising town of Liibeck, in particular, was resolute in its persistent attacks upon Visby's 
pre-eminence, and gained justification when the lords of Visborg Castle began to plunder 
Libeck vessels, This was what the Danish Admiral Norrby did when he was put in command 
of the castle at the beginning of the sixteenth century. He made it his boast that he plundered 
only the richest ships, and with this view he singled out those of the Liibeck merchants for 
many a daring chase and capture. The Libeckers carried their grievances indignantly to the 
Swedish king, whom they urged to undertake an expedition against Vishy ; but it seems to have 
miscarried, so they took the law into their own hands and boldly attacked the city that had once 
been the glory of their merchant league. They landed to the north of the town, and broke 
through the walls near the north-west gate, plundering, burning, and destroying houses and 
churches, and laying siege to the hated castle. This time Visby had no power to rilly, and 
when peace settled down once more it was the peace of extinction. The Liheckers’ breach wag 
never repaired, and a great gap in the wall shows where they made their entry. Churches and 
houses were left to fall into decay; the monks left their abbeys, the rich merchant yeasela 
vanished from Gotland’s shores, and when the island came finally under Swedish rule, after the 
Peace of Bromsebro, in 1645, the once famous city had dwindled into a handful of humble 
dwellings sheltered among the ruins of the past. WVisborg Castle was destroved, and the stones 
Were used by one of the Swedish kings to make lime for his new palace: but the ramparts, aa 
most of the churehes, were left alone for rack and ruin to do their worst until recent bias 
when very intelligent care has been given to their preservation. ia 4, 


There are moments, when the sun shines brightly u that splendid line , nnar 
when you can fancy that they still screen the wonderful cuithent city, eye eat a aes 
turret the glories of the past. But there are moments also when the desolation as the | re Ort 
all that speaks from those arey, gaunt towers, as the twilight deepens, and the wind “whist : 
drearily through cracks and crannies, seems to echo the old Hebrew prophet’s lament ae 

“They shall make # spoil of thy riches. and ma Hea Slee Lae 
thy alle; aad destroy diy iekeae Keane : and ha shall dey area thy ae bp ive ead 
midst of the water... . How ari thou destroyed, that wnat inhabited of ¥ Umber and thy dust in the 


which wast strong in the sea, she and hor inhabitants. ssalaring men, the renowned city, 


hich cause their terror to be on all that haunt it!" 
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DISCUSSION OF MR. PORTER’S PAPER. 
The President, Mr. Rearxsanp BLOMPIELD, A.B.A., in the Chair. 


Mr. AXEL HAIG, who rose at the invitation of windows, because they lighted only the loft above 
the President, said he was a native of, and had the nave, but from the outside they took the pl 
spent his early schooldays at Visby in Gotland, and of clerestory windows. The towers were built in 
could confirm all that Mr. Porter had said. He the middle of the eighteenth century after the fire. 
remembered 4s a boy that they would sometimes He had enjoyed the Capel Vel much indeed, and 
hear terrific noises during the night, and in the he beywed the meeting to unite with him in giving 
morning it would be found that the noises had been Mr. Porter a wary heatsy vote of thanks. | 
caused by the fall of portions af the old town walls. Me. GEOFFRY LUCAS [F-], in seconding the 
it used to make them feel very sad, for the memo- vote of thanks, said that when he first set eyes on 
ries of the past greatness of their city were most the walla of Visby last aay they had a somewhat 
precious to them. At the oboe ower corner inhospitable appearance, tf he arrived, as was 
of Mr, Porter's plan would | . seen a dotted space usual, at 5.30 im the meni from Stockholm, 
representing the site of the old castle built by King and found the hotels full. The walls were cer 
ilding. tainly most romantic and interesting, and the 


Eric—a very Seine fine, picturesque buil vy , 
There still remained a comer tower which they town itself very fascinating with its winding 


ie all Hoes or it was a pity that hit re the eel aviaeel =e ae shag tes houses. 
only part lett of t eat quadrangle 0 wiledin Built on a slope, the white houses, green 
In the Sree omnis King Charles XI. foliage, ruined churches and walla, blue sea and 
of Sweden, the father of | parles AIL, wanted bright sunshine made up the most charming 
material and lime for the building of Carlakrona, picture that could be tnagined. The churches 
and many of the stones from the castle weretaken were espectully remarkable and interesting, and 
for the purpose. There was another part of the cane pope careful study. Here in England 
inside wall which they ought to know 4 little we had o few churches with double naves, but. 
more about, namely, the middle of the western something of the sort was a frequent feature in 
wall, which stood near the water. Here were the Gotland, and was also found on the mainiand. 
remains of a castle called “ Kalfskinshuset,” #.¢. In ‘the churches in the country around there were 
“ Calf's Hide House,” the space having been got ap ly two naves, but this was not really so; 
from the town in the same way 5 the space was it was due to the peculiar system of vaulting. He 
vot for the building of Carthage, by cutting a hide might add that every chure he saw in Sweden was 
into thin strips and sun ing therewith the vaulted, and the vaults partook of a domical char- 
entire area required for the building. Only the acter, Mr. Porter said that the walls of Visby were 
cellar walls na some vaults remained, and these intended to safeguard a rich mercantile centre. 
were within the precincts of the Burgomaster's That was the impress m they gave. Yet it seemed 
house. The eastle owed its origin to a great to him that they were rather amateur fortifica- 
warrior, Severin Norrby, @ faithful adherent of tions, and this was perhaps shown in their many 
the cruel King Chri Han Ul. of Denmark, who clearly evidenced alterations and additions ; there 
beheaded so many people. Thia man wasa pirate, was not: that excellent science displayed in their 
hit a as cist the Baltic Sea. ‘The disposition such as was to be found in the great 
old harbour of Norrby’s time, which is now filled fortified centres of France, but perhaps they were 
in, was to the north of the two which were shown of earlier date than the fortifications of other 
nlan. Some he (Mr. Haig) made European cities he had in his mind, being amended 
| ven from the later to withstand advanced nieg' kill. There 
Gddle distance was the Gothic palace was one aspect of the walls which Mr. Porter had 
called “ Kalfakinshuset,” and in the fo und a only just mentioned—viz., the moat, ditch, or 
| shi i into the harbour by dyke which surrounded them. This was an im- 
3. The etching is called mense ditch cut out of the limestone rock, and it 
Towing in the Prize.” Among Mr. Porter's illus- still existed. It was threefold on the north aide, 
trations was the cathedral, the only church and wide and spacious on the east. ‘The inhabitants 
now in use, with the restoration of which he of the town evidenteny relied very largely on this 
(Mr. Haig) had had a great deal to do. It was moat (from which pro bly they got the material for 
interesting to note that after a fire in the oe, Siac ey ogee ge to keep the mvaders from reach- 
zt 












eenth century, the nave wall had been ore img of the fortifications. Mr. Porter had 
and hidden by the aisle-roof, and nobody knew, remarked that Vishy was the one city of Gotland. 
except those who were familiar with the place, That was so, and it seemed characteristic of Sean- 
that there was a row of windows under the dinavia generally that the population was widely 
cornice. He lowered that aisle-roof, and exposed spread over the ground. y were more or less 
the windows. They were not proper clerestory s nation of peasanta; not as we understood the 
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term in England, uneducated and working only for 
somebody else, but land-owners and people of im 
portance, who had a voice in the Government, had 
greatly influenced the history of the nation, and 
really were the mainstay of the country. As waa 
known, Sweden was to-day celebrated for its 
system of small holdings. For that reason the 
towns were not of such importance as dwelling 
ee. ax they were in England; they were centres 
or education and commercial enterprise. It must 
be remembered that the population of the whole of 
Sweden was less than that of London, and it was 
remarkable how, while there were large and busy 
towns, the people were so well spread over the 
land. Old Fishy iteelf was the centre for various 
foreign merchants and particular associations of 
people who congregated there and protected them- 
selves by these walls against the peasant Guot- 
landers, and outside invaders. Perhaps but little 
was known here of media#val work in Sweden ; there 
was, however, a considerable amount that was 
charming and interesting. He had had the 
pleasure of being shown some of it by Professor 
hieenie of Upsala, partioularly the Cathedral of 
Strengnas which he had partly reatored. A better 
example of careful restoration by one who waa an 
absolute enthusiast about his work it would be 
Impossible to find. The church was of very con- 
siderable size, and the whole of the vault was 
covered with coloured decorations. Professor 
Curman’s method of restoration—or perhaps not 
ed much restoration as perpetuation—was splendid. 
The people of Visby are very loyal. It was the 
anniversary of the Queen's birthday when he was 
there, and the national flag was flying on every 
tower; these blue and yellow national emblems 
uttering m the breeze added greatly to the 
picturesqueness of the scene, and though he paid 
more attention to the churches of Visby than to the 
walls, he carried away from there « strong impres- 
sion of the aspect of a fortified medimval city which 
he would not have missed the opportunity of gain- 
ing, wml which formed a striking contrast to the 
progressive cities of the mainland. 

Proresson BERESFORD PITE [F.|, in aup- 
porting the vote of thanks to Mr. Porter, spoke of 
the peculiar and special pleasure it was to members 
to see their old friend | 
very distinguished Scandinavian. They had always 
pictured a Viking as more or less like Mr. Haig, in 
the somewhat remote past, and besides had valued 
his charming drawings. The subject Mr. Porter 
had brought before them was very interesting, but 
it was scarcely artistic, except in an indirect sense, 
as there was no architectural style about fortifi- 
cations ot all; the walla of York did not differ 
very much from those of Visby, and the walla of 
Dover Castle did not vary a seat deal from the 
fortifications of Nuremberg. If one stripped away 
the little detail round particular doorway, the 
walls at these various places were much the same 
in height, acheme of military usefulness, and much 
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about the same thickneas, Visby, from what they 
had seen of it on the screen, might well have been 
some unknown English port or town. But there 
was much fascination about this fortification, 
because one wondered what on earth was the use of 
the towers ! How did the machine work? Pro- 
bably the most enlightening publication on that 
subject was the series of articles by Viollet-le-Duc, 
in the Dictionnaire Raisonné. That made per- 
fectly clear why the towers were open inside, He 
showed the floor and the cranes for pulling up the 
material, and how the towera were used aa militar 

stores. He (Professor Pite) imagined the hattle- 
mentaof Vishy were covered with hourds, and he de- 
tected’ the holes for the putlogs, and on the towera 
were the holes for the ledges for the fighting gallery 
fava vdeo was covered with a roof of tile or 
alate. Mr. Bhi understood that aspect of 
walled cities 7 fortifications, and hia work at 
Cardiff Castle showed us what a pateh of Visby 
might have looked like when it was in fighting trim, 
He would commend the whole subject to architec- 
tural students from the point of view of the purpose 
and usefulness of these fortifications. ‘They were 
not of much use to us architecturally otherwise, 
us there was very little detail, and their random 
picturesqueness was redolent of the Battersea Park 
grotto order, and that was not very useful, after all, 
Che main lesson was concerned with the entire 


directness and purposefulness of the whole buai- 


nesa, It meant war and defence, and unless we 
took the ae to understand military science, at 
the best the study would not be a very practical 
one. But if we could open our eyes to that, and 
begin to realise why and wherefore these things 
were 60 constructed, we should find there were few 
subjects more fascinating. The town of Rothen- 
burg, in Bavaria, still had hourds and galleries, with 
wooden staircases, walls, towers, and almoat all the 
machinery of the siege itself. In some parts of 
Nuremberg Shey axiated, but he did not think we had 
got any left at home, other than thoae which Burges 
re-created for us. But York was very interesting. 
One could run round the walls of York, on the top, 
and. form a fair idea of how it worked. But he 
moat cordially invited members of the Institute 
who were resident in London not to forget that 
we had a live fortreas in London still : that if any- 
thing went wrong with the dockers, or with any- 
body else, we should turn our attention to the 
Tower, which was our military centre, and one of 
the few medisval fortresses still kent in fighting 
trim. It was an instance of a nelievis castle 
used to-day for the purpose of military force, and 
it had heen that for aver eight hundred years 
The Tower of London occupied very much the 
position with regard to an important port and 
the imp rtant sea trade that the fortress of Viaby 
did. ere was one broad distinction | i 
these continental towns and our own country ; the 
continental towns were practically independent 
corporations, republics, or states, and they had 
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REVIEWS. 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. 
Architectural Drawing and Dranghtsmen. By eginald 
HBiomfeld, A.RA. With WE) allistrations. Sm. 4h, 

Toomd, 1012. 108. Gd. met. [(Coasell & Co., Dota.) 

Mr. Blomfieli’s new volume, Architectural Draw- 
ing and Draughtsmen, is, like all his previous work, 
4 thoroughly satisfactory and almost exhaustive 
treatise on the subject he is dealmg with. It 

seases, too, the great advantage of close asso- 
ciation with the still more important work he has 
tlready done. An account of draughtsmanship 
could searcely be thoroughly worked out is lowe 
one who had an adequate pclae the phases 
of practical art with which it had been associated, 
Nor does hia method of SRE 3 vith hia subject 
leave anything to be desired: he has arranged it 
according to the nationalities which were the 
most conspicuous in the eth goat of the art, 
both practical and pictorial, showing alike the 
phases which were manifested in each case, the 
relation between building and drawing, and the in- 
fluence exercised by one country overanother. The 
illnstrations are well selected and admirably 46 
duced, and the book is one which cannot fail to 
exercise @ Valuable influence both on drawing and 
design. I shall assume that all who take an 
interest in architecture or draughtamanship will 
seize the opportunity of closely studying the work ; 
and propose to put on record the thoughts which 
have occurred to me in reading it, whether in assent 
or diasent from the views het forth or implied. 

The primary impression on the reader will be 
loashitaty it has been so im my own case) that of the 
exuberant inspiration of the Renaissance; of o 
wealth of imagination which could not be content 
with realisation in concrete form, but welled over 
into pictorial invention, often uncontrolled by con- 
siderations of the practical; sometimes weird, 
bizarre, and fantastic, but always suggestive and 
interesting. It would be scarcely an exaggeration 
to speak of the new movement as an intoxication 
which required Bacchanalian orgies as an outlet, 
or to compare its developments to those of another 
art admuittedly free from practical restrictions, 
Such drawings a5 Piranesi’s Carceri series can 
searcely fail to recall the wilder fantasies of Berlioz 
or Greg. (1 wonder, by the way, why the anthor 
failed to mention Méryon, the French etcher, 
whose shine shows some affinity — that of 
Piranea. The companson is specially interesting, 
seeing that, in the case of the earhanans, testis 
which is “akin to madness” seems to have 
definitely passed the border-lne of which the 
Italian just stopped short.) It is fortunate too for 
us that the conditions of an earlier time gave 
Been for the display of this exuberance 
which are denied to our own age: the backgrounds 
of pictures, the scenery of the stage, especially for 
the presentation of masques, the title-page of 
books,—all afforded scope for its display. Even 
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these pictorial safety-valves proved insufficient ; 
and many actual Soliciagy started on o seale 
which the extravagance of the impulse dictated, 
but left incomplete or subsequently reduced in 
size, bear witness to a megulomania which gratified 
one inspired generation and impoverished its more 
prosaic successors. No one has understood more 
thoroughly or brought home to us more vividly 
the foree of the Renaissance as displayed in archi- 
tectural or quasi-architectural design than the 
author of this book. 

It is scarcely surprising that I, brought wp im an 
heretical school and incompletely purged of the 
consequent taint, should differ from Mr. Blomfield 
in certain pointe which, after all, are more or less 
i ument, and ao slight as: 





to be difficult to define. I must therefore allow 
myself to be somewhat discursive. 

There is no doubt that a majority of Gothic 
buildings, éapecially in this country, present 1 
somewhat casual appearance and show little trace 
of organised design ; and there is often 4o great a 
charm attaching to such incoherent effecta that we 
are apt to think that they represent the essence 
rather than the accidents of the style. Indeed, so 
far was theory, based on this misunderstanding, 
ut one time carned that a reviewer in the Quarterly, 
some forty years or more ago, maintained that tt 
was only necessary to diamias the designer and trust 


to the fortuitous concurrence of elf-inapired 
masons to recover the conditions of the greatest of 





medieval achievements. Nevertheless, [ believe 
that this impreasion of uncontrolled and unorgan- 
ised effort is misleading ; that it is largely due to 
circumstance, to the Black Death of the fourteenth, 
and, in a less degree, to the Civil Wars of the 
fifteenth century, which interfered. with the full 
realisation of the ideal of the Middle Ages, 
arrested the completion of coherent design, and 
lett to the imperfectly trained artificer work which, 
under more fsuble conditions, would have been 
developed by an organisation of more accomplished 
workmen. It seems possible, notwithstanding the 
‘prancl of records, to detect a leading distinction 

etween the two atraina of ans tas, Drie the 
casual or vernacular, and that which is well] 
ordered and fully considered; and of the latter 
there is a sufficiency in England, u superfluity on 
the Continent, to establish the fact that Gothic 
architecture at its beat carries full internal evidence 
of deliberate and mature design. Mr. Blomfield 
has shown us many. what methods the monu- 
ments of the Middle Ages indicate, and has put on 
record the small amount of documentary evidence 
which survives. It is, indeed, strange that so 
much has been hid in the mist of an antiquity 
not, after all, so very remote, [| am incli to 
differ from his conclusions anly so far as this : 
I can recognise but one distinction hetween the 
mediwval and the modern method,—that the 
designer was then on the spot and closely associated 
with the workman, and that, having to deal with 
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a ae and trained artificers, the control he was 
called on to exercise was probably far less onerous 
and extensive than that which is required of the 
modern architect. But I cannot admit that this 
suggests the possibility of any beneficial change of 
method in the present, the former conditions bemg 
irrecoverable. | el 

What was the function of those few whose names 
have survived as architects, apart from that of the 
master-mason, it ia noteasy todetermine. I think, 
however, that at least in one case, that of William 
of Wykeham, it must have been more than that af 
mere patron or paymaster, and for these reasons : 
Wykeham had adi the King’s Surveyor at an 
early age,and before he had embarked onadefinitely 
ecclesiastical career: the work executed under his 
supervision at Windsor shows a definite affinity 
to that of his later years : this later work bears the 
common impress of a marked individuality; and 
the latest executed at the charges of his estate, 
either in his extreme old age or, as some maintain, 
after his death, shows a distinct inferiority to that 
which preceded it, It could, indeed, scarcely 
be an exaggeration to assert that it was disgrace- 


the subject of the Fort of the Romantic 
movement d the lapse of the classical tradition in 
architecture, Mr. Blomfield has some interesting 
pages. I should, however, be disposed to differ 
rom him im ape of some of his conclusions. In 
the first: place, 1 find it difficult to believe that pope 
exercised any influence in the direction either of the 
Romantic movement or of the revival of Gothic. 










For the latter there seems to be nothing to show 
except a mild flirtation with the art. ial ruin, 


evidenced by a “ grotto" at Twickenham : for the 
former, he seems to have done more than any 
writer of the eighteenth century to rivet the chains 
of classiciam : indeed, hia influence on these lines 
was folt even in the earlier years of the nineteenth. 
Gray, on the other hand, though in the main an 
exponent of the classical tradition, gives a decided 
lead in the other direction, His letters to Walpole 
show that he was a student of Gothic architecture - 
he contributed to a aa of Ely Cathedral, and 
came so far under the influence of the Romantic 
movement in literature as to think it worth while 
to Jearn Icelandic, and in later life to try his hand 
on poems based on Scandinavian and warly British 
examples. He was, ued phe an Boe lover oe 
picturesque sconery¥— ap marks the parting c 

the ways more perhaps than any other figure m 


Ma lomiield to me to attribute the 
ir. Blombeld a rm to me to ateribute © 

interruption of the clnauioal tradition mm architec- 
ture exclusively to the new heresy, which he says 
has “ retarded the development of architecture in 
the country by at least a hundred years. Ishould, 
myself, incline, even acce ting his view that the 
Gothic revival had in itself been altogether an evil, 
to put the blame at least as much on the later ex- 
ponents of the classical school as on the innovators. 






Had it not been that the former was b : 
loose its hold, it is, to me, inconceivable that 
such freaks as Batty Langley's Gothicisation of the 
“ Orders’ and Walpole’s Strawberry Hill im archi- 
tecture, or Macpherson’s Ossian and the Castle of 
Otranto in literature, could have led to any consider- 
able innovation. It seems to me that, after the 
influence of Wren had worked itself out, the phases 
that succeeded, though productive of much that 
possessed charm, had little of the quality which 
gives promise for the future. It was for the most 
part effete and decadent, and led by easy stages to 
a degraded vernacular which could not be expected 
to survive. 


In this respect the development was not dis- 
similar to that which somewhat earlier took 


place in literature. Readers could no more con- 
tinue to put up with stale classical tricks such as 
that of personification, carried by Vergil to the brink 
of insincerity, but bas by the later classicists 
to an artificiality which) is thoroughly absurd,— 
with Gray's “ creeping Gain” or Collins’ “ brown 
Exercise, ‘than in architecture to accept as features 
of a living art the unmeaning paraphernalia of an 
effete classicism. In art, as in politics, a pomt ma} 
be reached when reformation may be impossible 


and revolution inevitable; and thisTappeara to 
me to have been the condition both of architecture 


and literature towards the close of the eighteenth 
cen If so, and always uming that the 
future lies exclusively with the classical idea, the 
new motive introduced may in the long run prove 
to have been the best if not the only way out of 
what had become an senpatte and classical archi- 
tecture may ultimately have to be grateful for an 
interregnum which enabled it to start again with a 
new vitality. 

In conclusion I may remark that Mr. Blomfield 
carefully avoids BER Se the impression that 
draughtsmanship and architecture are interchange 
able terms, and is sufficiently aware of the self-illu- 
sion which accomplishment in drawing may pro- 
duce—a danger indicated by Burges’ sarcasm on 
a contemporary, here recorded, that it was “a 
pity he could not build his eross-hatching.” 

Bast. CHAMPNEYS. 


NOTES ON THE TOWN PLANNING ACT 
By Raywoxp Unwis [F.] 

NCE more, at the close of the third year since 

"the passing of the Housing and Town Plannin 
Act, an interesting Memorandum has been saiiad 
y the Local Government Board giving particulars 
ithe work accomplished under the Act, particulars 
which deserve some notice and analysis, It will 





be well to take separately Part I, which deals 
with Housing, and Part IT, which deals with Town 
Planning. 


Bi 





lls 


Parr I. 

One of the most satisfactory results of the work- 
ing of the Act is the number of houses which have 
been put into proper repair owmg to the new powers 
conferred upon local authorities. Under Section 15 
it is provided that in houses up to a certam maxi- 
mum size, varying from about 6s. 2d. per weel: 
m country districts up to lis. 6d. per week in 
London, there is to be implied in every letting an 
undertaking that the house during the whole 

riod of the letting shall be kept by the landlord 
in all respecta reasonably fit for human habitation ; 
and the local authority is given power to see that 
this condition is carried out. Under this clause 
there have been repaired, since the Act came into 
force, 42,534 houses. Sections 17 and 18 em- 
vower the local authorities to make closing orders 
ee any house which is found to be unfit for human 
habitation, which closing orders can be withdrawn 
if the house is putinto order. There have been put 
into satisfactory repair as a result of these clauses 
altogether 30,047 houses, A total of 72,591 houses 
have thus been put into satisfactory repair as a 
direct reault of the Act. 

In addition to this, the closing of houses which 
were in such a condition that the owners did not 
deem them worth repair, has removed a great 
number of unhealthy dwellings which the country 
is well quit of. Altogether, under Sections 15, 17, 
and 18, there have been closed or demolished, 
either voluntarily by the owner rather than execute 
repairs, or under deenolition ordera by the local 
authority, a total of 11,939 houses. 

When, however, we turn to the figures relats 
to the building of new houses, while undoubtec 
progress has been made, and the numbers of houses 
taken in hand to build are much higher in the last 
year than in the previous years, the total fig: 
fall very far short of the number demolished. 
Apparently there have been built, or commenced 
to be built, by local authorities durmg the three 
years since the Act came into force, in urban areas 
2666 houses, in rural areas 398 houses, making 
a total of 3,064, showing on the face of it as the 
result of the working of the Act nearly 12,000 
houses closed and only a little over 3,000 built. 

The working of the Act has, however, in another 
manner stimulated the building of cottages. If 

we turn to Table 6 in the Memorandum, we shall 
find that the figures for the money advanced by 
the Public Works Loans Commissioners to Public 
Utility Societies, companies, or private persons 
under the Housing of the Working Classes Acta 
have risen very rapidly since the passing of the 
1909 Act. The figures were rising previously, and 
it is therefore not possible to fix exactly how much 
of the Increase is due to the passing of the Act, but 
it is probably safe to say that £250,000 of the 
increase is due to the Act. We have no figures 
showing how ay houses this represents, but it 
would not, very likely, be less than 1,500, so that 
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srobably a total of between 4,500 and 5,000 new 
foc may be credited to the working of the Hous- 
ing and Town Planning Act. So faras the houses 
have built by the local authorities, a large 
yportion of them are probably finding accommo- 
taon directly for the same o 


| lass of people that 
have been displaced by the closing and demolition 
of buildings. Probably this is also true indirectly 
of houses that have been erected through the Public 
Works Loans Board, only a proportion of which 
will represent the smaller type of cottage. It is, 
however, when we analyse the figures for the rural 
districts that there appears to be aome cause for 
anxiety. Here apparently, under Sections 14, 17, 
und 18 there have been closed or demolished 
altogether 3,446 houses, whereas the total pro- 
vided during the period under the Act has 
been 395. Thus nearly nine houses have been 
closed for every house built; and when we con- 
sider the great difficulty of erecting houses in 
rural districts to be let at rents which will even 
oko cover the cost of erection, and con- 
sider further that the Public Utility Societies who 
have been borrowing largely from the Public Works 
Loans Commissioners have not hitherto been able 
to do much m rural districts, there appears some 
ground for the contention that further effort is 
needed to secure adequate housing accommodation 
in country areas. There ore no figures to show 
what is the need in this matter, but some housin 

reformers of wide experience estimate that 100,00 

houses may be needed at the present moment in 
rural areas properly to provide for the population. 
It must not, however, be supposed that all the good 

sulting from the Housing and Town Planni 

Act appears in these figures. In the matter of 
repairing houses, it is probable that a very large 
number are put into good repair by the owners 
or their agents in order to avoid having notices 
upon them by the local authorities: thus 





the stimulus of the Act will extend over a much 
wider area than the figures show, extensive as this 
is, and the total amount of useful work in putting 
buildings in repair directly due to the Act must 
be very large. Also the President of the Local 
Government Board, in his recent speech at Bath, 
stated that a very large number of houses had 
been built in many rural areas outside the Act. 
Part I. 

Turning now to Part I, Town Planning, we 
find a growing activity among local authorities 
but that after nearly three years no single scheme 
has yet become an accomplished fact: 3 have 
reached their final stage saat are awaiting the ap 
proval ofthe Local Government Board. , uthority 
has been given by the Board to local bodies to 
prepare T7 schemes, and to one authority to adopt 
a scheme; 12 further applications have been re- 
ceived for permission to prepare schemes; 14 local 
authorities have issued preliminary notices with a 
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view to applying for authority, while $5 others 
have taken preliminary steps towards the tasue of 
these notices, making a total of 82 schemes actually 
in progress, and the Board have knowledge of D4 
other schemes in preparation. It looks therefore 
as though there were 136 schemes altogether in 
various stages of development, in which 124 differ- 
ent local authorities are concerned, Considering 
how new thia subject of Town Planning is to our 
local authorities, how much the work is in the 
hands of their officials, who already have enough 
routine work to pretty well fill their time, and how 
comparatively few people are yet qualified to 
handle the problem, this progress, though possibly 
slower than some hoped, must be admitted to be 
satisfactory progress in the right direction. 

The disappointing element in the Sei is the 
one “ Authority given to adopt a scheme.” It 
was hoped that owners and Public bras Aescerees 
would under the Town SSS Act be able to 
secure many of its advantages by comparatively 
simple schemes submitted for adoption hy the 
local authority. Unfortunately the Act | 
vided for no adequate simplification of procedure 
in the case of such schemes, and it is evident that 
for one reason or another this par of the Act 1s 
not proving 44 valuable as was hoped. From the 
housing point of view this is unfortunate, because 
it is in the development of estates for housing 
uel si on what ree come to be known as 
Garden City lines that we have mainly to look for 
improved liousing accommodation, Such schemes 
are, at present, much hampered in their work 
because of the difficulty of securing the modifica- 
tions in the ordinary local by-laws which are 
required to adapt those by-laws to such a system 
of development; and it would cere he very 
helpful if the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board could make provision for simplifying 
the procedure in connection with such schemes, 
It is also very desirable that some further provision 
should be made for dealing with building opera- 
tions during the preparation of a scheme. 41 
hably both these points could be met by providing 
that building operationa on estates of single owners, 
or groups of owners, where the interests of adjacent 
a ani are not affected other than they would 
be by building carried on apart from any scheme, 
could be regulated by agreements made between 
the owners and the local authorities, which agree- 
ments should be submitted to and approved by 
the Local Government Board. In cases where 
Town Planning schemes were bemg repared, or 
where the Local Government Board deemed it 
desirable that scheme should be prepared, such 
ag sements would he temp rary in er character, 
and would be cananaadacl bY the scheme when tt 
mt! ony necessary f the seh 

tis only necessary to peruse some of the schemes 
which have reached an advanced stage to realise 
that they will confer an immense boon on the dis- 
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tricts with which they deal, and one can only hope 
that the progress which the last year has shown 
will bs sage pe and snag sy here 3 
development of all growing areas is brought under 
the beneficial influence of a Town Planning scheme. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Lighting of Picture Galleries and Museums. 

4 Bedford Square, W.C.: th December 1912. 
To the Editor, Jounwat R.LBA..— 

Dear Srr.—l have read with much interest the 
bd in your issue of the 23rd November on the 
Lighting of Picture Galleries and Museums, by 
Mr. 8. Hurst Seager. I was present atthe R.1.B.A. 
at both Mr. Weissmann’s and Mr. Edwin T. Hall's 
Papers on this subject, and, like Mr. er, have 
visited many galleries in the hope of finding one 
perfectly lighted. As Mr. Seager says, the erux in 
the lighting of galleries is the trouble of reflections 
in the picture glass, and he Riven a section through a 
gallery showing a means of Ii piting which he claims 
will make reflection impossible. 

There are, I think, two objections to his scheme, 
The first is that it is unreasonably extravagant. 
He requires that his gallery shall be 44 feet wide, 
and criticises the Mappin Art Gallery as not being 
wide enough, thoug! ‘it is only 5 feet less than his 
awn in width. Such a design means that for every 
two pictures measuring 8 feet wide each, a floor 
space of 352 square feet would be required. The 
second objection is that a very troublesome reflee- 
tion in the picture glass is that of the frames and 
pictures on the opposite wall. They must, of 
necessity, be in a strong light, and a light-toned 
picture baits a dark one will be reflected to a very 
troublesome extent. | 

It seems to me that when we come to the design- 
ing of a gallery we must assume a width c ider- 
ably less eal a than anything like 44 feet. I 
suppose nearly all designing is a matter of com- 
‘sip and a minimum wi =e ae as that Mr. 

yer proposes ia impracticable in forty-nine cases 
oaoe ity. Takin. a to 16 feet as ae ean 
distance from which to view a picture, I should 
suggest that galleries be made 30 to 32 feet wide, 
with pictures hung on all the walls. To prevent 
the trouble of reflection of the skylights themselves, 
they should be set out on principles such as Mr. 
Seager gnaw’ following the laws of refraction of 
light. ‘To prevent the reflection of the ¢ ilt frames 
and pictures on the opposite walls T wou d suggest 
that screens about 7 or 8 feet high should be placec 
down the centre of the gallery, These need not be 
continuous, but could be broken 10 or 12 feet 
by intervals of 3 or 4 feet, and should be of some 
dark colour—dull red velvet for choice—to absorb 
the light. They might be used to display few 
small pictures, but this should be done sparingly or 
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their object is defeated. I do not think such 
screens would be so unsightly, in a room of this 
width, as to make them objectionable, while I feel 
sure they would serve their p in preventing 
reflection in ay Ficus hung on the line. Seats 
could be arranged, if necessary, down the centre of 
the gallery, with the screen above them. Where 
pictures face the gaps, it would only mean that the 
spectator would have to move a foot or two to one 
side or the other in order to get a view of the 
picture free from reflection. In existing galleries 
where the width does not admit of a central screen, 
[ think the substitution of dark frames for gilt, 
wherever practicable, would considerably lessen 
the trouble of reflection. | | 

I think Mr. Seager has made too much of the 
question of light on the floor. This can always be 
counteracted by staining the’foor with a dark dead 
stain which should not be polished ; a dark floor is 
essential in any gallery, whether top or side- 
lighted. T am are ng cd = oF rooms in te 
Gallery belonging to Dulwich College, in whic 
Mr. Seager sa nthat Soane’s old aliens with their 
high lantern lights, are lighted on a more scientific 
principle than the new ones. I cannot see any 
scientific principle in Soane’s method at all. True, 
there is no bright light on the floora: but it is 
equally true that the only portions of the galleries 
that are at all effectively lighted are the portions of 
the walls higher than 11 feet above floor level. I 
have recently put a skylight over the central 
octagonal lantern in the old gallery; the new 
skylight, which replaces the flat plaster ceiling of 
Soane’s lantern, is solid in the centre so as to reduoe, 
a3 far as posable, the light thrown on the floor. 
(ne has only to compare this room with the other 
similar rooms lighted only by Soane’s lantern to see 
that there is no comparison as to which is the better 
lighting.—Yours faithfully, 
EK. Stanter Haur![ 4]. 
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CHRONICLE. 
A New Allied Society. 

At the General Meeting of the Institute on Mon- 
day, 1ith December, the Secretary announced that 
the Council, in the exercise of its discretion under 
By-law 78, had admitted to alliance with the In- 
stitute the South Australian Inatitute of Architects. 
This Institute, whose centre is Adelaide, -was 
founded in 1886 and incorporated in 1890. Its 
membership numbers twenty-five Fellows and 
fiftesn Associates. Under the new rules contem- 
plated by the South Australian Institute, the arti- 
cles of a al nr of pupils in its district will 
have to be registere with the Institute, and the 
date of registration will be taken as the date of 
commencement of apprenticeship, No articles will 
be registered until the pupil hus passed the Junior 
Public Examination of the University, or its 
equivalent. Candidates for Associateshi must 
submit Testimonies of Study required by the 
R.1.B.A., and pens aN examination following the 
lines of the R.1.B.A. Intermediate and Final. This 
latest addition brings up the total of the Allied 
Societies to twenty-eight, distributed as follows 
nineteen in the United Kingdom, four in Australia, 
three in South Africa, one in Canada (with which 
are federated all the provincial associations), and 
one in New Zealand, 

From T. Rarr.es-Davisox [Hon, A.].— 

It is just twelve months since the formation of 
the London Society was suggested in the columna 
of the Institute JOURNAL, a already its influence 
has been exerted in many directions. Its moember- 
ship 1s already considerable, and is rapidly extend- 
ing. The Society should make a special appeal to 
architects, and it is hoped that all London archi- 
tects will give it their support by becoming mem- 
ber. The men es of Salisbury and the Hon. 
WwW. F.. D, Smith have just been included amongst 
the Vice-Presidents, The great ground landlords 
of London are represented by the Earl of Cadogan 
and others, while the Government may be said 
to be represented by the Rt. Hon. John Burns. 
Lord Blyth, Lord Balearres, Lord Claud Hamil- 
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ton, Lord Alverstone, Lord Alexander Thynne, 
Sir Edward Poynter P.R.A., Sir Aston Webb, RA. 
Prof. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., Sir J. Williams 
Benn, Captain Jessel, M.P., Sir Melville Beechcroft, 
Sir J, Prichard Jones, Sir John Wolfe Barry, Sir 
George Alexander, &c., are names which maicate 
the wide support the Society is receiving irre- 
eperare of party or profession. It 1s hoped that 
the Mansion House meeting on the 13th of Janu- 
ary, at which the Lord Mayor will preside, may 
bring home to the public some realisation of the 
important part which this Society of London 
citizens is destined to take in the future develop- 
ment and beautification of London. 


The Safety of St. Paul's C ral, 
Mr. Mervyn Macartney [F.], Surveyor to the 
Fabric of St. Paul's, has again sounded a warnmg 
note as to the danger to the Cathedral of allowing 
s tram subway to be constructed within a few 
feet of its east end, He points out that the 
distance from the end walls of the Cathedral to 
the side of the proposed tunnel is 65 feet, and the 
bottom is only 6 fect above the footings at their 
deepest point. St. Paul's stands on a thin bed of 
marl under which ia over 40 feet of loose sand- 
gravel held together by the presence of water. 

“ Lf this is tapped in any way,'' says Mr. Sept in 
a letter to The Times, “subsidence ia bound to follow, 
with what peril to the Cathedral | care not to pr dict. 

Tunnels of any kind would tend inevitably to dis- 
tarb the water lodged in the subsoil and cause it to 
drain off. And it is the fear of this as much aa of the 
inevitable intermittant vibration of subterranean traffic 
which causes the Dean and Chapter to make this protest. 

“In brief, as the Cathedral stands, with ite vast 
untied spaces, its enormous weight brought to earth 
by u few piers, and its oxact equilibrium, it is safe 
only wo long as the subsoil remains undisturbed. 

“No proposal I have heard of short of under-pinning 
the shots area of the Cathedral and taking the founda- 
tions down to the clay some 60 feet below the present 
foundations would, in my opinion, esfeguard the 
building.” 

The Parliamentary Committee of the London 
County Council state that the Hignwoy" Committee 
were not only advised when the scheme for the 
construction of these tramways and of the subway 
was under consideration in 1911 that there was 
no ground for apprehension that the construction 
of the subway would involve any risk to the 
prcpohiese toon the chief engi “i uae repo se 
to them that the view previo a fer y him ha 
been strengthened by additional facts which had 
since come to light, and that, moreover, in ! 
opinion, there was no danger from any vibration 
from the working of the tramcars. The Highways 
Committee state further that the question was 
most carefully considered in connection with the 
promotion of the Act which authorised the con- 
struction of St. Paul's Bridge, and the conclusion 
was then arrived at that no msk to the Cathedral 
was involved. 
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Mr. Macartney has lately discovered some old 
lettera written in the year 1831 and at other dates, 
from which it appears that the opposition of Mr. 
Cockerell (the then Surveyor to the Cathedral) to a 
proposal to construct a sewer on the south side of 
the Cathedral had the Broce of the two famous 
engineers, Rennie and Brunel. Extracts from 
these letters were published in The Times of the 
17th December. A report was eventually drawn 
sed Rennie, Robert Smirke, and Cockerell, in 
which they stated that, however carefully the work 
was carried out, it would be impossible to prevent 
some degree of motion from taking place in the 
stratum of sand and gravel, either during the con- 
struction of the sewer, or at.a future period in con- 

quence of it. There is evidence to show that 
Brunel not only had hand in this report, but that 
he and Rennie also presented another report soon 
aati on the same question. coe mca 
that the sewer project was finally dropped. 

A ontatenios wes held last Wusaday between 
representatives of the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s and representatives of the Parliamentary 
and Highways Committees of the London County 
Council to discuss the possibility of withdrawing 
from the Council's Bill, which was recently pre- 
sented to Parliament, the clause which proposes to 
construct a tramway’ subway under St. Paul's 
Churchyard. No definite decision was come to, 
but the matter is to be considered by the Parha- 





mentary Committee early after the Christmas re- 
cess and will come before the County Council in 
due course. 


The New School of Architecture at the National 


University of Ireland. 

Professor W. A. Scott [4.], A-R-H.A., has sent 
to the Institute a copy of his address delivered on 
the occasion of the meeting held in connection with 
the establishment of the School of Architecture 
at the National University of Ireland. The idea of 
this school originated with the Royal Institute of 
the Architects of Ireland some years ago, when the 
constitution of the National University was under 
consideration, and itis due to their efforts that the 
School has become an accomplished fact. At the 
inau meeting, which was presided ety 
Mr. Albert E, Murrey [F-) President of the Trish 
Institute, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was 
present, and at the conclusion of Professor Scott's 
address, which is briefly summarised below, the 
meeting, on the motion of His Excellency, re- 
solved, “ That the establishment of a Chair of 
Architecture in the National University of Ireland 
was an undoubted benefit to the country, by 


affording facilities for the study and the encourage- 
ment of the ancient art of architecture.” 


Professor Scott, in the course of his sddresa, 
deseribed the sims, objects, and curriculum of the 
new school, and showed what had been done in 
England, especially at Liverpool and London, to give 
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the profession of architecture a University hall-mark. 
In France and America, he pointed out, the relative 
superiority of on architect's position waa a direct 
result of the recognition of the fact that architecture, 
like all great, ennobling, and responsible callings, 
required wiedge, preparation, and study. <A 
University training necessitated (1) a good general 
elocation, without which the stodent could not com: 
mence his special studies; (2) it enabled him to get 
a comprehensive idea of what architecture meant, o 
general grasp which would be supplemented after- 
wards by his specialised experiences; (3) it enabled 
him to mix with and to hold his own with men destined 
for his own and other professions, and this enlarged hia 
svinpathies with an vigihginotaenh eee the great 
facts of life, The student in their School of Architec- 
ture would have first to matricalate in the University. 
He would have to follow a regulated course of study 
extending over a period of three years, and would be 
required to pass thie examinations, ane in each yes 

The first year's work would include architectural 
history, architectural drawing and model and free- 
hand drawing, mathematics, mathematical physics, ex- 
perimental physics or chemistry, and a ern Conti- 
nental language. The second and third years would 
be taken up with the more advanced stages of the same 
subjects, and include, in addition, mechanics of atrue- 
ture, Oe Painting, or decoration, and sanitary 

. In 





engineerin the second year desi would ben 
made, measured drawings of buildi At the 
end of the third year the student would take up 


practical architectural work, engaging himself for this 
pes im the office of a practising architect for not 
lesa than two years, Thus five years from the time of 
his first saben the college would be occupied by the 
student before he could present himself for his degree 
examination, All h the course the student would 
have to satisfy the authorities that ho was ere en 
with the regulations, and give consistent evidence o 
solid work. The courses of the school were in harmony 
with those approved by the R.1.B.A. Board of Archi- 
tectural Education, and it would be one of their aims 
to get in touch with the Board. It was only in the fit- 
ness of things, said Professor Seott, that Dublin should 
rear the ee Fe a flourishing “ it py of jie 
cture": they had so many examples of elegant 
buildings erected by their forefathers, tastefully and 
akilfally designed, displaying refinement and thought, 
and remarkable as indicating the desire of those who 
had gone before them to attain the highest standard of 
artistic excellenes and culture. 
Buildings in Great Britain. 

The report of Mr, ©. R. Peers, the Inspector of 
Ancient Monuments, for the year ending Mareh 31 
last, hos been issued as o Parliamentary Paper 
[Cd. 6510). Lord Beauchamp, the First Com- 
missioner of Works, prefaces the report with the 
following statement showing the arrangements 
made for the administration of the Ancient Monu- 
ments Protection Acts, and the considerations 
which have led him to ask for additional powers :-— 

In the first place the existing Acts are purely per. 
missive in character, The Stale cannot  randacieke 
the guardianship, or arrange for the protection, of any 
monument, except with the consent, and indeed by the 
desire, of the owner, 

ot, when once the State hes assumed contro] the 
monument is thenceforward protected from damage 


[f2 Dec. 912 


or destruction by any persons whatecever. The owner 
himself is deemed to have relinquished his rights of 
ownership s0 far as relates to any injury or deface- 
ment of the monument, and may be dealt with aa if he 
were not the owner, Further than this, the Commis- 
sionera of Works ore bound to maintain the monu- 
ment out of such moneys as may be provided for the 
purpose by Parliament; the expression ‘ maintain "' 
includes “the fencing, repairing, cleansing, covering 
in, or doing any other act or thing which may be 
required for the purpose of repairing any monument 
or protecting the same from injury or decay." ‘It is 
obvions that the cost of such maintenance must vary 
considerably in different cases; but the principles upon 
which the Commissioners aro proceeding are to avoid, 
aa far as possible, anything which can be considered 
in the nature of restoration, to do nothing which 


could impair the archeological interest of the monn- 


ments, and to confine themselves rigorously to such 

works us may be necessary to ensure their stability, to 

accentuate their intereat, and to perpetuate t 

squint in the form in which they la come down 
Lit 

Tt is hoped that in this way the various monn- 
ments throughout the country, in the charge of the 
Commissioners, will become object lessons of the 
manner in which auch remains should be treated, and 

thos poseess an educational, as well as an archmo- 
logical and artistic value. 

‘To advise and assist them in this respect ia the duty 
of the Inspector of Ancient Monuments, and the work 
itself is carried out by a especial staff which has now 
been created for the purpose and which works in the 
closest co-operation with the Inspector and can do 
nothing except with his approval, It may, I think, 

he Office of 


therefore be claimed that the branch of t 
pees nage bt the administration of = exiat- 
ng Acts eficiently organised for the work it is 
aquired to perform. . | 
is being so, it is gratifying to be able to say that 
the nomber of monuments of which the State has 
amumed, or has been asked to assume, the guardian- 
ae is increasing rapidly, as owners are beginning to 
ise the porposes of the Acts: At the same tmoe. 
cases are Frequently being brought to my notice of 
monuments which are suffering from neglect or 
threatened with actual damage or destruction. Some 
of these have been brought clearly to the notice af the 
general public, and it is evident that considerable 
interest is now taken in the subject, and that that 
interest is rapealy growing; this very fact, however, 
tends in some de 16 intensify the danger, on 
there can be little doubt that in some cases the threat 
of destruction or removal is employed with the object 
of creating a fictitious value. Cases such as these, 
however, are not of frequent occurrence, and the 
danger is, perhaps, sometimes more apparent than 
real; far more numerous are the casea in which erhanrt- 
menta are suffering merely from neglect, and are being 
ae pads rd 7 into decay because the owner 
is unwilling himself to preserve them ea the 
ie ae protection af the ely eS ee se 
tis, in My opinion, most desirable that 
ace fed he Saker hae intervene in such aon ea inte 
=a evel ie on at T am secking further powers in 


Mr. Peers states in his report that the nun 
of monuments now under ths base aft eto 
slonera of Works is 116. and he siverdatuds si dhe 
works of reparation carried out on various building 
during the period under notice. Complete series 
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of 12-inch by 10-inch photographs have been made 
of monuments newly brought under the Acts, to 
form a record of their condition when they came 
under State protection; a second series is to be 
added showing the monuments after repair. Plans 
are being prepared in every case, with a view to 
publication in a series of official guides. The 
Report includes short deseriptions of monuments 
lately taken over, together withschedules of ancient 
monuments and historic buildings in Great Britain 
now in charge of the Commissioners. Mr. Peers 
says that a serious obstacle to the adequate pro- 
tection of ancient buildings is that so far the pre- 
vention of decayin stonework is in the experimental 
stage. A mass of material is, however, becoming 
available, and he euggoets the publication of an 
official handbook on the subject. 
New Delhi.' 

In the House of Commons on the 10th inst. 
Mr. Krxe asked the Under-Secretary for India 
whether an eminent architect, other than Mr. 
Lutyens, had visited India in connection with plans 
for the new Delhi; whether this architect was con- 
sulted by the Viceroy and reported to him in favour 
of Indian craftsmen being employed m the new 
Delhi: whether the expenses of this architect's 
journey were paid by the India Office; and 
whether, seeing that there was a conflict of expert 
opinion as to the manner and style in which the new 
Delhi should be built, further authorities would be 
consulted before a decision was taken—Mr. H. 
Baker, who replied, said that Mr. H. V. Lanchester 
was engaged to pay a visit to India as a consulting 
tee to advise as to the site for the new — of 
Delhi, his expenses being paid by the India Office. 
The further question of the construction of the 
buildings had yet to be decided, and the Secretary 
of State was not prepared at present to make a 
statement on the subject. 

Mr. Krxq asked whether the Viceroy, the Gov- 
ernment of India, or the India Office was to decide 
the question of the architects and style of architec- 
ture to be employed in the buildings of the new 
Delhi.—Mr. i. ‘en: The final decision rests 
with the Secretary of State in Council. 

Mr, Kixe: Will the pledge given by the Under- 
Sagrebary of State for India in the course of the 
Indian Budget, that there would be an Me com- 
petition for these buildings, be carried out f— 

Ir. H. Baxen: If a pledge was given I am sure it 
will be carried out. 


_ At the aame sitting, Sir H. Caark asked Mr. 
Wedgwood Benn, as representing the Firat Com- 
missioner of Works, if he would say what power the 
Government had in respect of the site now occn- 
pied by the Westminster Hospital ; and if, in the 
event of the removal of the hospital, that power 
would be exercised in order to secure that the site 


should be used in a manner suitable to the dignity 
of the situation and so as to provide for the highest 
babii advantage in the future—Mr. Wepawoop 

enn: The site cannot be used for any other pur- 
pose than that of a hospital without the consent of 
the Crown ; and there ure various restrictions as to 
buildings. The Government has the subject under 
careful consideration from the points of view sug- 
gested by the hon. member, | 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn stated in the House of 
Commons last Thursday that the Kmg had ap- 
penal a proposal that the statue to his late Mojceey 

ing Edward should be erected between the Duke 
of York's Column and Waterloo Place. At a 
meeting of the General Committee held at the 
Mansion House it was agreed to adopt a scheme 
hased upon this proposal. The statue of Lord 
Napier, which occupies part of the site, will be 
removed to Trafalgar Square close to the memorials 
to Nelson and Gordon. 

In view of the success of the first Summer School 
of Town Planning held at the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb in August last under the auspices of the 
University of London, ie hae Hosni doested 40 hold a 
second Summer School next year at the same 
centre. It will last for a fortnight, commencin 
2nd Au and continuing till 16th August, an 
during that time lectures and demonstrations on 
Town Planning and subjects practically connected 
therewith will be given by seme of the leading 
authorities. Last summer certificates were 
awarded to the students by the Extension Board of 
the London University, and it is stated that a num- 
ber of architects and engineers have already found 
these certificates of tadvantage. The Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb, the 400 acres extension of 
which forms a pe portion of the Town Planning 
Scheme recently submitted to the Local Govern: 
ment Board by the Finchley District Council, 
makes an ideal centre fora study of this kind. The 
practical difficulties which town planners have to 
overcome can here be studied on the site as they 
actually oceur, and the lectures are rendered of 
considerably more value by constant illustration of 
outdoor practice. The School will, as before, be 
specially adapted to the needs of municipal en- 
pe architects, and surveyors. Particulars can 

obtained upon application to the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. J. S. Rathbone, The Institute, Hampstead 


Garden Suburb, London, N.W. 


The further widening of North End, Croydon, 
near the Whitgift Hospital, has been again dis- 
cussed by the Borough Council during the pee 
week, with the result that the old Elizabethan alm: 
houses, as far as that authority is concerned, are 
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now saved from demolition. The Council es bie 
by thirty votes to eighteen a plan of widening which 
will carry the new lime of frontage across to the 
other side of the road opposite the hospital, thus 
leaving it intact. The scheme is estimated to 
cost £164,000, 


St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

Mr. Rownanp Prumne [F.], writes :—" Re- 
ferring to the obituary notice of the late Mr. EB, B. 
Anson, in the Institute Joursan for the 7th 
December, [ think it desirable for the sake of 
accuracy to inform you that the ponies whiee were 

pared for the rebuilding of St. Bart 
Hospital by Mr. [Anson in conjunction with 
myself, were not carried out. As a matter of fact, 
the hospital proper has not been rebuilt.” 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 
The Final: Alternative Problems in Design. 


In accordance with the regulations of the 
Council, six further problems in Design set by the 
Board of Architectural Education for atudents 

reparing for the Final Examination are herein- 
below published. 


Instructions to Candidates, 

1. The drawings, which should be on uniform 
sheets of paper of not less than imperial size, must 
be sent to the Secretary of the Board of Architec- 
tural Education, Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, ) Conduit Street, London, W., on or before 
the dates specified below. 

2, Kach set of drawings must be signed by the 

author, and his name and address, and the name 
of the school, if any, m which the drawings have 
been prepared, must be attached. 
. 5. All designs, whether done in a school or not, 
must be accompanied by o declaration from the 
student that the design is his own work and that the 
drawings have been wholly executed by him. In 
the preparation of the design the student may 
profit by advice. , 

4. Drawings for problems (a) are to have the 
shadows projected at any angle of 45° in line, mono- 
chrome, orcolour, Drawings for problems (6) are 
to be finished as working drawings. Lettermg on 
all drawings to be in a clear scholarly character. 


Subject WIT, 

(a) A Monumental Staircase and Vestibule to a 
arge Museum. Scale of drawings § feet to 1 inch 
with two 4-inch scale detail sections, 

(6) A Village Inn with not more than eight bed- 
rooms. The site, which is not a corner one, has an 
80 feet frontage with no lighting available on either 
side. Seale of drawings 8 feet to 1 inch with 
41-inch scale details, 


olomew's. 


Subject VIII. 

(a) A Covered Carriage Entrance toa large Hotel 
built in stone. Drawings required: 4-inch scale 
key elevation of the hotel facade and 4-inch scale. 
gh Daten 3 of ae ee Re eas 

(5) Design fora Gatehouse to a C . Seale 
of drawings 8 feet to 1 inch with rin scale 


details. 
Subject 1X. 

(a) A Monument in a Public Place containing one 
or more Fountains commemorating the Bringing of 
Water toa town. Drawings to }-inch seale with one 
general plan of the place to 4',-inch scale, _ | 

(4) A Design for a Bank in a small Country 
Town on a corner site, Scale of drawings 8 feet to. 
1 inch with 4-inch scale details. 


Dates for Submission of Designs in 1913. 
Sghjoot VIL Subject VIII, Subject IX. 


United Kingdom 28th Feb, 0th April 30th June 
Johannesburg ‘0th April 30th June 20th Ang. 
Melbourne Slat May dist July 0th Sept. 
Phe Slat May Sist July 20th Sept 
oronta Slat March 3ist May let Ju 


MINUTES, IV. 


At the Fourth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Seasion 1912-13, held Monday, 16th December, 1012, 
at 8 p.m.—Present: Mr. Spy ari Blomfield, A-R_A., 
Prendent, in the Chair; 24 Fellows. (including § mem- 
bere of the Council), 18 Associates (including 1 
member of the Council), 5 Licentiates, and several 
visitore—the Minutes of the Meeting held 2nd Decem- 
ber having been already published, were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

The following members attending for the first time 
since their election were formally admitted by the 
President—viz. Sidney rene Tatchell, Fellow; 
Herbert Joseph Axten, Walter George Whincop, 
Vasudeo Ramchandra Talvalker, Aasociates. 

The Secretary announced that the Council had ad- 
mitted to alliance with the Royal Institute under By. 
law 78 the South Australian Institute of Architects. 

The Secretary further announced that the following 
Associates, having been found by the Council eligible 
and qualified under the Charter and By-lawa, had been 
nominated for election to the Fellowship—viz. Herbert 
Austen Hall, Cyril Wontner Smith, Septimus War- 
sar ciate eee wa 

Mir. Horace Porter, M.A. Cantah, [4.1], having read 
and illostrated by lantern slides 4 ri ed the 
Wawa or Viser, GorLaxn, A vole of thanks was 
passed to him by acclamation on the motion of Mr. 
a Haig, sa are at gat peotiry isons (A. 

proceedings closed, and the Meeting separ 
at 10 pin, Re be Meeting separated 








Publisher's Announcements. 


Mesars. Jarrold & Sons will Te ree ae 
Along the Thames, James I. 1eossteee On and 
Culling Gaze, architeet. ‘The work is stated’ to be the 
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THE PRINCIPLES TO BE OBSERVED IN DESIGNING AND LAYING OUT 
TOWNS TREATED FROM THE ARCHITECTURAL STANDPOINT. 
By T. Harnotp Hueues, A.R.O.A.Lond.(Arch.) (.4.], R.LB.A. Essay Medallist 1912. 
[Continued from page 82.) 


(i) Open Spaces. 

Open spaces are desiderata in every plan, and may vary in size from the vast round point 
or square in tne heart of the town to the small enclosed place recessed from the busy street. 
There are two ideals in the designing of open spaces, each having its proper place. ‘The object 
of one is to cast ite radiance on the adjacent streets, while that of the other is to form a sense of 
enclosure, becoming in its nature something of an open-air room. A combination of both these 
ideals may at times be made, and it should be remembered that open spaces, linked together 
by broad avenues and well planted with trees, will form valuable and effective park systems. 
Open spaces which are complete in themselves and not connected up with strips of park-way 
can, both ‘‘open”’ and ** encloged,’’ be of various shapes. Squares, oblongs, ovals, circles 
and ellipses, hexagons and octagons, may all be effectively used, many of these shapes giving 
excellent effects of light and shade on the buildings which surround them. | 

Good proportion and complete harmony between the open spaces and the buildings around 
them are essential, One of the objects of the open space being to show to advantage the 
buildings in relation to which it is planned, great care must be taken that it be not so large as 
to dwarf them, nor so small as to prevent them being properly seen. Though no definite rules 
can be laid down, it will be generally found that a long building will require a space longer than 
deep, whilst the narrow lofty building will require the reverse. Care should also be taken in 
the method of running streets into the ** place "’ to preserve the regular lines of the buildings 
surrounding it, and important buildings should be so placed as to form interesting vistas to such 
streets. Uniformity in the skyline is desirable, and in places of circular or elliptical form 
attempts should be made to preserve the great sweeps af cornice and roof. 

Large open spaces will be much used as traffic centres, and as such should not be 
placed in direct relation to any public buildings. They must be big enough to receive effec- 
tively the great avennes, and to preserve regularly the line of buildings round. The large 
round point will, when used as a ~ place "" with traffic circulating round, and not crossing the 
open space, afford an excellent opportunity for some large central monument, which, with 
avenues entering obliquely, must be of such a form as to present a regular face to all points. 

When open spaces have buildings occupying the sides only, some architectural frame to 
the angles, formed by trees or by columns, will be necessary to prevent any feeling of weakness 
at such points. Sometimes it may be necessary to group several open spaces round a building 
when owing to its location plenty of open ground is required, which must not, however, dwarf 
the building ; then by some subdivision a proper setting to it on all sides may be obtained. 

The value of the enclosed space should not be overlooked. The sense of enclosure may 
be obtained by # judicious arrangement of the incoming streets, by éffectively closing the vistas 
of all openings out of it, by linking up the buildings with colonnades, trees, or arches, or the 
lines of the buildings themselves may be strong enough to carry the eye across an intervening 
street. Some methods of enclosing the space may be architecturally of great value, as, for 
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instance, the use of hemicycles as at Nancy and the Roman Fora with their magnificent colon- 
nades are excellent examples of the happy treatment of similar problems. 

When the centre of the place is laid out as a garden, well-designed piers and railings, 
preferably of stone, should be nsed. Thin cast or wrought iron fencing is ineffective in scale. 


(k) Bridges. 

In the well-laid-out town railway bridges within the city will be avoided, and the only 
bridges required will be those crossing some river or deep ravine, or, with streets at different 
levels, viaduets offering interesting problems in design. It should be borne in mind that the 
bridge must be satisfactory not only as seen from the top, when its proportion and vistas will be 
of great account, but as seen from beneath, when the proportion of its arches, its general design 
and connection with the embankment are the chief considerations. Naturally many lines of 
traflic will converge on to the approaches; these, then, may be made of great size, and possibly 
would be best in the form of large circuses, giving greater dignity to the bridge. The scale of 
the structure and its approaches must be very carefully considered in relation to the surrounding 
buildimngs—in all cases they will necessarily be so diverse that it will be advisable completely to 
disconnect them. | 

The ramps to bridges should make agreeable composition of line both with the bridge and 
embankment. ‘The architectural forms which may be used to decorate the open place in front 
of the bridge should also have some definite connection with the embankment, welding by fires 
lines the river-side and open space together. Flights of steps, triumphal arches, colonnades 
and trees may be used for the purpose, connecting the ombankment with the bridge and giving 
greater importance to the approach. ; 

Monumental bridges may be adorned with colonnades, whilst the piers will afford excellent 
opportunities for the introduction of sculptural decoration, and their approaches may be 
oe ge te arches, pylons, and great curved colonnades, | 

wong bridges with strongly marked architectural lines nroa , diner 
should have no camber if it ae be avoided, ee mo cnlines 

When iron bridges are necessary the iron should be used in the simple straightforward 
manner expressive of construction in that material, and to bring the bridge into harmony 
with its surroundings stone abutments, pylons, and balustrades to the approach should be used 
as so well exemplified in the Pont Alexandre IIT. at Paris, | | 


as : (!) Grouping of Buildings. 

; ‘he grouping of buildings is of the utmost importance in giving greater emphasis t, | 
chief points in the plan, and, more effectively than can be done by a single building a 
Sieh ey Hiseey:t iiaeaies upon the spectator (as it should be the designer's conkers 
© oO) of ¢. | le F hha at : 1, | ars re . = 
buildings chang igness of scale of the city and the greatness of the civic life which the 

Public buildings must alwava be pl her a all : 

a mt ays be placed where they will be seen to best adve ) 
confer the greatest dignity upon the whole design. ‘They may be grouped in pare rte 
oe ee ee en general treatment should be modified to suit the points of ie 

veenae. +ney may be placed at the end of a long avenue, when care met he 4c. 
ite as elfectively to the latter the forecourts and Open space in ee end oe be tee 
devon sats gan | ~ tell at a distance [fig. 5]. They may be built on an euitnaiae sites 

ininbosedte ser Sin Sale ae terraces, carriage-ways, flichts of steps and , a F 
pis ower level to throw back the central mass, will all be conducive te | = 
mental effect. They may be placed in con ive tO & great monn- 


junction with an Open space or 


must be so grouped as to be well seen from the various ave spaces. and then 


nues which may be connected with 
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them; or again, they may rise from the water's edge, when the treatment of water and archi- 
tecture offers endless opportunities [fig. 8, p. 82). A continnity of effect may be obtained by 
linking up the several groups of public buildings by wide avenues or strips of park-way. 

The scale of the buildings must always be adjusted to the distance from which they will be 
usually seen, and should be suited to the size of the town which they adorn. 

Buildings placed in architectural relation to one another may be all in line, some may be 
recessed or advanced from the general front or placed at right angles, or they may be grouped 
round a forecourt, or all these methods may be combined, When it is desired to preserve a 
vista of a building some distance away the grouping may take the form so effectively devised 
by Wren at Greenwich, a treatment which might also be adopted when an opportunity 
orceurred in the streets of the town. When one building is placed behind another, it should 
be simple and severe in its lines as a foil to the more richly treated building in front. 

In grouping, some principal units should be repeated through all the designs, thus obtain- 
ing unity of effect; and small subsidiary buildings must be so treated and placed that they 
may not be hindrances to the preservation of the general scale, a matter of some importance. 
A concentration of interest is desirable, and this, when produced by larger musses and deep 
shadows, will materially increase the value of the vista [fig. 7]. 

The buildings may be linked together by arcades, colonnades (not timidly used, but used 
as Bramante would have done at'the Vatican!), trees, terrace walls, and steps, whilst police 
boxes, monuments, statuary, and flights of steps well placed will help to link up the buildings 
with their surroundings and to create a greater total impression. All lines of grass, steps. 
terrace walls, and trees or shrubs should be so laid down as to give good composition of line with 
the buildings and their details. 

An endeavour should be made to raise the buildings, when on the flat, above the general 
level. When the approaching street rises it should be made of great width, and the centre 
part may be sunk to form a series of flat terraces, connected by steps, the broad lines of which 
will greatly help in the attainment of a monumental effect. 


(m) Buildings in General, 

Modern conditions of city life and methods of transit condemn the irregular streets and 
junctions; on all hands formality is required, and this formality must be carried through to the 
buildings, long level lines of eornice and string best suiting the straight street and formal curve. 

The planner of the town, unhappily, will not supervise its execution. He must not 
caloulate, therefore, in his disposition of the several parts, that one building by a greater pro- 
jection or a greater height, or by the addition of a tower, porch, or gable required to form a 
pleasing termination to some vista, will be erected when the time comes for his plan to be 
completely carried out. Such is impossible. All points of emphasis therefore desired in the 
buildings must be’ located at the centre or angle of a fagade, or any other point which would 
naturally receive attention at the hands of its future designer. | 

Some system of massing buildings together should he adopted, avoiding a multitude of little 
straggling units, especially in the residential quarters, where it would be better to group several 
houses together and throw the little bits of garden into one large open space. Similarly six or 
seven storied flats and hotels could be grouped together round some open space, well laid out, 
the sum of all the unbuilt-on areas belonging to each. 

Seale should be maintained in the buildings of each quarter, and their heights might be 
regulated in different well-marked zones. An attempt also should be made to obtain a certain 
uniformity of colour and bulk in buildings on a given area. Absolute symmetry is not 
co essential as a balance of skyline, and it should be remembered how roof-lines affect the 
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appearance of the city as seen from without. Long, level lines will generally be found to 
suit a hilly site, whilst vertical lines will be more effective on the plain. 

The character of buildings should be expressed in their elevations, certain areas expressing 
their purpose in the design of the edifices—a solidity and plainness will characterise those of 
the industrial quarter; quiet, restful lines and a homely effect those of the residential - whilst a 
greater richness and wealth of ornament, together with an appearance of greater dignity, will 
be the note for the buildings of the civic centre. | 

Buildings should be designed to suit the positions from which they are likely to be most 
seen—breaks and projections being avoided when it is impossible for the spectator to get far 
enough back to appreciate them properly, and the effect of the sun on the buildings according 
to their position should be carefully considered. . 

In the long city thoroughfare a judicious break might be formed by a set-back in the 
building line which may extend to the ground and be filled with trees or to the first floor only, 
leaving # roof garden, a pleasant spot of colour in the street. Similarly in the residential area 
long rows of buildings exactly alike should be avoided, and houses occasionally set back or 
brought forward from the general building line or gathered together into groups of definite 
form will give a welcome variety. 

An effort should be made (in spite of our lack of tradition) to give some architectural 
character to the city, a character such as the dome gives to Byzantium, column and pediment 
to a Greek city, or the spire and gable to a mediwval town. Even under present conditions 
the establishment of a Minister of Fine Art might do much to preserve a more uniform and 
higher standard of design in the buildings of our towns. 


I. Tue Towx's Ogxamenrarion, 


(a) Trees, Shrubs, and Gardens. 

Of all methods of adorning our towns the use of greenery is naturally one of the most 
attractive, and every town plan must provide amply for trees, shrubs and gardens, These 
must not be thoughtlessly dotted about, but subordinated to the architecture and used to assiat 
in the general city design. No attempt must be made to make the work of man imitate that of 
nature, and trees and gardens used in our cities must partake of some of the city's order and 
formality. The introduction of trees, shrubs, and grass may be considered under the following 
heads :—(1) Trees in Avenues and Open Places; (2) Shrubs, Flowers, and Gardens ; (8) Plots 
of Grass; (4) Treillage. 

1. Trees in Avenues and Open Places.—'Trees, as spots of colour contrasting with the 
buildings of the city, add much to its beauty, ‘They must not be scattered about, but will be 
nsed to best advantage when planted in some open space or forecourt or in the long lines of the 
street. A building of strong classic lines may gain in appearance by the contrast of a free and 
informal treatment of greenery in front, and so with squares which are surrounded by buildings 
simple in outline, as may be seen in many London examples; but care must then be exercised 
in the disposition of the larger trees that they do not by their bulk dwarf the buildings and 
prevent the square being seen as one complete and architectural scheme. Tn avenues leas 
than seventy feet wide trees should not be planted in the centre of the roadway. but only 
at the sides and openly spaced. In wider avenues the trees may be planted in the centre in 
one oF two lines, and may be paired or used in rows of four giving delightful shaded sake 
beneath. They must always be proportioned in their height and bulk to the buil 
side. Variety can be obtained by using different kinds iis’ thin pasts 
must then be taken to avoid anything in the nature of specimen 
be planted to frame-in some distant view; and long avenues of 


buildings on either 
squares, but care 
planting. Trees may often 
trees with some interesting 
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terminal vista, such as in the Luxembourg Gardens, should find a place in every city plan 
fig. 2). ‘Trees may be effectively used to link building to building and complete some great 
architectural scheme. 

2. Shrubs, Flowers, and Gardens in Open Places.—Shrubs, since smaller in size, may be 
planted in greater freedom. In open spaces they may be used with advantage to accentuate 
the angles of the gardens there laid out, or, again, clipped, used as 4 border and in connection 
with statuary to which they form an excellent background. Shrubs in boxes should be freely 
used in conjunction with buildings and monuments, and flanking the steps of the former they 
will give an added dignity, If they are to be disposed recularly as a border to open spaces, and 
to accentuate angles or cross paths, excellent models will be found in the Tuileries and Luxem- 
hourg Gardens. When put on parts which are paved and too small to permit of earth beds, 
they are of great value in “carrying through the green.” Large shrubs in boxes, lining an 
avenue to a building, will, by the contrast of their mass and shape, give something of the effect 
of an avenue of obelisks before an Egyptian temple. | 

Parterres may be laid out in the open spaces, where masses of one kind of flower only 
should generally be used and not divided patches of different colours; for the shape of their 
beds, simple and interesting geometrical figures will always be best. In their general lines they 
must contribute to the total effect of the surroundings, and a fussy and restless appearance 
be avoided. | 

8. Plots of Grass.—Plots of grass will naturally be chiefly placed in the open squares and 
forecourts of public buildings, long wide stretches of grass unbroken by shrabs or flowers giving 
a splendid sense of breadth and repose. Intersecting paths should form good shapes to the 
plots, and an edging of flowers or shrubs will help more clearly to demarcate their shapes. 
Proportion between the paths and grass must carefully be observed, the bulk of grass (unless 
merely surrounding a statue) must predominate : the Schloss Garten, Vienna, is an example 
of the ill effects resulting from a neglect of this rule. Grass will be most effective in avennes 
when it is flanked on each side by shrubs or trees, and will help to take away from the hard 
dusty look of too broad an expanse of paving and roadway. 

4. Treillage-—As a general rule the light appesrance of treillage will exclude if from 
any position near to the large public buildings, and it will be best reserved for parks and open 
spaces, where it may be used with great advantage in connection with such utilitarian structures 
us conveniences, shelters, &c. As a background to a garden, in its general lines treillage 
should take some architectural form, and with it many interesting little alcoves and recesses 
may be formed. 

(b) Water. 

In addition to the river, lake, or stream, which the site may possess, the possibilities of 
sheets of artificial water or of playing-fountains should not be overlooked. These may be 
introdneed into all parts of the city, the calm and repose suggested by water being intensified 
when contrasted with the roar of traffic. 

Small streams or rivers passing through the city site, and of themselyes too small to be 
in seale with their surroundings, might well be converted into water canals broad and formal 
in treatment, their banks affording excellent opportunities for the laying out of strips of 
pleasure gardens. When such streams or brooks are tributaries of rivers and their banks likely 
to be used for manufacturing purposes, Wren’s scheme for the Fleet Ditch should be borne 
in mind, 

Water as nsed to decorate cities may be considered under four heads :—(1) Large Sheets 
and Canals, (2) Ponds of Medium Size, (3) Small Ponds, and (4) Fountains, 

1. Large Sheete and Canals.—Big sheets of water are well adapted to the plain, and 
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when large canals or lakes are planned they should definitely become the dominating element 
in the scheme, any grass plots in size and number being subordinate. With the great formal 
shapes such as these sheets of water would take, it would be best to avoid a too formal cutting 
of the surrounding trees; the Chiteau de Chantilly and Versailles with their broad masses of 
foliage are good examples of the most effective treatment. Vast expanses of water such as 
these, with their feeling of great breadth, are eminently suitable for the forecourts to palaces 
or large public buildings. As sculpture in the water would be out of seale and detract from 
their broad effect, small jets of water only should break the line; and any sculpture should 
be placed at the ends, where, with architectural details, it may become an integral part of the 
scheme. The edges of the lnkes should be kept low and parapets be avoided; a wide stone 
curb and an edging of grass will appear more effective and less disturbing to the general sense 
of breadth. 

2. Ponds of Medium Size.—As with plots of flowers or grass, the first essential is that 
ponds shall be of interesting shapes, and so disposed as to harmonise with their surroundings. 
In a scheme in which both grass plots and water ponds are used, the water ponds will naturally 
be placed where any special point of emphasis is required, as in the gardens of the Tuileries or 
the Luxembourg [fig. 2]. Variety can be obtained by sinking the ponds below the general 
level, Much scope will then be afforded in the treatment of the sides with architectural details 
and formal planting, and, here as elsewhere, terminal figures might be placed in such positions 
as to give interesting reflections from prominent view-points. Delightful effects may be 
obtained by planning long narrow strips of water, the sides closed in by tall trees and the ends 
terminating in a building or piece of sculpture. 

When sheets of water are planned in relation to buildings they should be so placed, both 
as regards levels and position, as to obtain from suitable points some interesting reflection. 
The great possibilities of water in conjunction with architecture should not be overlooked : 
water emerging from the deep shadowy recesses of the sub-structure of a building or terrace, 
or the walls rising sheer out of some lake or stream, such as Du Cercean pictured in his ideal 
Chateaux, give effects worth striving to obtain. 

3. Small Ponds.—Small ponds of water are of value in giving emphasis to certain 
points in a park or open place, or at the intersection of avenues having in their centres strips 
of grass. Such water ponds, when occupying important positions, may often be most effec. 
tively combined with architectural features, such as bridges, balustrades, and fountains. as in 
the Villa Lanti, Bagnaia, The small ponds will also afford excellent opportunities for the 
exercise of the seulptor’s art and for the combination of architectural detaila with water, 
Interesting geometrical shapes will be the most effective, and proportion between the surface 
of grass and of water must always be carefully considered ; one or the other must predominate. 

4. Fountains.—F'ountains should not be indiscriminately placed about the town, but 
rather reserved to accentuate spots of interest, and should be placed either in connection with 
some building to which their suggestion of life and movement will form a striking contrast, or in 
some relation to a formal lay-out in the avenue, open space, or park. A small and interestingly 
shaped basin fed from a fountain in some dark recess round which rise the approaching steps 
to the entrance of a building, as may be seen in such examples as the: Villa Sacchetti [fig. 1 
p. 65] or the Capitol, Rome, would greatly increase the importance of the entrance whan the 
principal floor is much above the level of the ground. 

In the bringing of the water service to a town, particularly if it be close! 
hills, a water chateau could be most effective, even if on such a 
Bourges. | 
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(c) Utilitarian Accessories. 

Such features as car shelters and cab ranks have, in this country at least, proved them- 
selves objectionable, not only on account of their bad designs, but chiefly because of their lack 
of proper positions. Structures of this nature should never be placed at the sides of streets; 
from the very first in a well-ordered design they should have a proper place assigned to them 
where they will not detract from, but rather add to, the effect of the avenue and open place. 
Giver a proper position, they might he built of a more permanent material; wooden erections 
can hardly be in keeping with the dignity of the surroundings. 

Lamp standards might more frequently be of stone when in conjunction with buildings. 
If of metal, both wrought and cast-iron, properly treated, will give satisfactory results; better 
designs might also be attempted for the standards of the electric-car systems—designs more 
expressive of the material of which they are made. Lamp standards should be placed to serve 
some definite purpose in the street or square or on the buildings they illuminate, when, by day 
aud night, they might enhance the effect of the architecture or the lines of the open place; 
the brilliant effect obtained by a judicious arrangement of lights, following the lines of the 
plan, may be seen in the Place de la Concorde. 

Street name-plates should be uniform in size, of good lettering, and placed at uniform 
levels. They would be better on lamp standards than on buildings, the varied features of which 
will naturally prevent uniformity of height always being obtained. These and many other 
utilitarian objects necessary to the city, if provided for in the first place, even when not objects 
of beauty, will at least not assert themselves to the detriment of the general effect. 

(d) Civic Ornaments. 
part in the conception of the whole scheme, it should be used, like ornament on a building, to 
concentrate upon points of interest, and as in architecture the structural parts are left severely 
plain, so also civic ornament would be better reserved for less distracting spots than the busier 
thoroughfares and traffic places. 

Civic ornament may be divided into four classes :—(1) Triumphal Arches ; (2) Monuments; — 
(8) Statuary; (4) Architectural Details. 

1. Triumphal Arches.—These should be sparingly used and only in connection with some 
vreat wide avenue or bridge; in the first case, either to mark in an imposing manner the 
beginning of some such avenue, or used at its termination in some open space. Arches 
may be used in connection with bridges either in the centre or at the ends. They may, 
especially when used with a bridge, be of great size, completely dominating the whole 
and forming a magnificent entrance to a city, or, with larger bridges, they may be smaller in 
relation and linked by colonnades and other details to the bridge and open space in front. 
Triumphal arches should be unattached to any building which, of its nature, must be different 
in sealo, and skill is required when using them in juxtaposition to prevent the scale of the 
latter being destroyed. The arches themselves must be so designed and of such dimensions as 
to prevent their looking insignificant in comparison with neighbouring buildings or forming an 
ineffective terminal to a vista. They must be placed with discretion; the Marble Arch can 
hardly be regarded as an example happy in ita position, serving as it does no definite purpose ; 
and they should never be placed to form, seen obliquely, a terminal vista to any important 
avenue or street. ; 

2, Monuments,—Lvery city will have in the course of time some citizen or incident the 
people may wish to honour or perpetuate the memory of by some large monument. Such may 
he largely architectural with sculpture of secondary importance, such as Wren’s monument to 
the Fire or the monuments to the cities of France in the Place de Ja Concorde; then, as with all 
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other civic details, situation is of primary importance. They may be set in the centre of 
some large open place, such as Napoleon's column in the Place Vendéme; and when in direct 
relation to a building or group of buildings they must accord in bulk, shape, and detail with 
their architectural surroundings. They may be placed to form terminal vistas to the avenues 
or within the parks, in both of which cases the immediate surroundings should be formal and 
architectural in treatment, a link between the monument and the trees and gardens around. 
The importance of the monument may be increased by the addition of colonnades, large flights 
of steps, water basins or statuary, when it may become the raison d’étre of a snrrounding 
open square. | 

3. Statwary.—The use of sculptural detail should not be to mark the absenee of any 
architectural idea but rather to accentuate one, and if sculpture be used with buildings, as it 
should, then to have its full yalue in any scheme it must be thought out from the very 
first in relation to the architecture it is to adorn. Statuary may be used most effectively 
in conjunction with buildings in such positions as flanking flights of steps, when its light and 
more fanciful touches will contrast well with the more formal building, Detached groups of 
sculpture completing the scheme of the building itself will have the value of linking the archi- 
tecture with the open spaces and streets in front. The details of isolated groups of sculpture 
should always be designed to blend with the architectural character of the neighbourhood, and 
when placed in conjunction with some building, the details should be considered with those of the 
building itself. ‘* Realistic '’ statuary would be best reserved for parks and gardens away from 
the buildings, while monuments with much movement and grouping of figures may be 
" steadied '’ by an architectural canopy. The beauty of statuary in combination with foliage 
must not be forgotten, but figures should not alternate with vases—such a plan only results in 
the scale of each being destroyed. The subject of the sculptural decoration of buildings might 
well be the history and industries of the town, and go help to portray its individuality. | 

4. Architectural Details —These include such objects as seats, steps, vases, and other civie 
furnishings, all of which must take their place as units in the whole scheme, not asserting 
themselves, but helping to attain the general effect, Decorative paintings, iron, bronze, 
marble, and many other materials and crafts might be nsed to adorn the city and give colour to 
4 usually too sombre appearance, Finally, every little detail requires careful consideration, for 
interest in the town’s design must be maintained to the least accessory. A baluster ugly in 
contour may mar the effect of a whole terrace. As Sir William Chambers sai, speaking of 
mouldings, the whole can be spoilt by bad details. just as a fine musical composition may be 
murdered by a group of village fiddlers. f 


_ In the realisation of a fine conception, by a steadfast adherence to a 
rejechon of all that is wnessential the city should have, as Wren said 
~ the attribute of eternal,’ 
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By Percy 8. Worrutreron, M.A.Oxon., [7]. 
Read before the Northern Architectural Association. 


N trying to put together some disjointed thoughts on the subject of style, it was not in my 
mind to particularise on historical developments in architecture, nor on the wethetic 
appeal of this or the other style as we use the word to differentiate the many compart- 

ments into which we are accustomed to divide the building works of man, but rather to inquire 
into the abstract meaning of the term. As we shall consider it, therefore, style is confined to 
no particular type of architecture, but is a common factor in all great work instinctively felt 
lat, owing to ita elusiveness, extremely difficult of any sort of accurate definition. 

What shall we say is the supreme gift of the architect? Is it constructive power? Is it 
utademie knowledge? Is it the sense of fine proportion or largeness of conception? Or is it 
elegance and delicacy of treatment, or splendour of imagination? 

I should say that it is none of these individually, though each in itself may make a 
building noteworthy. There must be some power that marshals all these in their order and 
place, and takes command of all the resources at the architect's disposal as a general handles 
his troops. 

Is there any word that sums up the finishing grace, power, and completeness common to 
the masterpieces of Greece, Rome, the Middle Ages, and the modern world more accurately 
than the word **Style'’? Is it not the one common controlling idea that runs through the 
work of all ages in architecture, literature, painting, sculpture—all the arts? 

We speak of the style of any period or any master: but in this sense the word is generic. 
It may be used to classify bad as well as good design, clumsy as well as fine work; buildings 
before which we should never tire, others to be passed by without a second glance: we are 
dating rather than criticising. Style in the abstract is an almost indefinable qnality, Dis- 
tinction is perhaps the term that comes nenrer to it than any other, but distinction does not 
convey to me all that I understand to be implied by style. Does it, for instance, necessarily 
imply knowledge? Yet style is hardly recognisable without knowledge, just as it is impossible 
to an artist without knowledge. A work too may have “ distinction’ and yet not be 
intellectual. Style appears to me to imply intellect. 
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It is conceivable, though so far as I am aware it has never happened, that some great 
genius might arise independent of all tradition and all knowledge whose work would possess 
the quality of style. here have been, and still arise, schools of painting that have mide a 
boast of throwing tradition to the winds, of forgetting past training and starting afresh. Have 
such experiments succeeded, to begin with? And interesting us they thay be, have not the 
results been rather mannerism than style? And mannerism is the antithesie of style. But 
even to mannered work we might sometimes concede distinction, : 

If architectural style may be learnt or taught at all, it can only come by patient training 
and the study of the principles of great architecture—principles which apply to small work 
as well as great: to a piece of furniture as well as to monumental architecture, each in their 
different degree and each echoing the meaning of their age. Great style is always direct 
because itis intellectually clear. 

There is something, call it as you will an art or « faculty, which. when you come to 
deal with men who do things, makes itself felt as essentially the urt or faculty of expression— 
individual expression which betrays the personality of the doer. 

Take literature. ‘lerse, vigorous prose shows the man of action, perhaps of dominating 
character; polished prose the scholar; grandiloquent, pompous phrases the writer whose jndg- 
ment is subordinated to his vanity of expression. But no style is beautiful unless the mere 
words and sentences have charm of their own as u presentment of their matter. To the 
man whose Greek is rusty and to whom, from long disuse, ready comprehension of Homer is 
not so easy as it once was, the long rise and fall of the hexameter is still in itself magnificent 
music, just as great vocal musie enthrals the senses, though the words may be unintelligible. 
This beauty of rhythm and harmony is a marked attribute of style, literary or artistic. 

Take on the other hand a writer who has not the gift of fine expression. He has a 
personality which may well appear in his work, but style, as we understand it, will not be there, 
The charucter and extent of his knowledge and the value of the judgments based npon it will 
be the evidence of his personality. While knowledge, judgment, und expression go to the 
aking of an artistic whole, expression determines the final form in whieh the work will be pre- 
sented, and, while want of style limits artistic value, its possession confers a controlling force, 

Architecture, like painting and sculpture, makes appeal through the eve to the intelloct. 
and this appeal is most strongly felt in those types of building where we most readily recoenise 
style. Lneed scarcely support this by reference to Greck architecture, especially to that of an 
epoch im the history of Athens during which the refinements of westhetic construction arose 
from, and reacfhd upon, an extraordinary intellectual people. 

T should then suggest that style in architecture is the result of the embodiment of know= 
ledge and judgment in a fine and distinctive form of expression, that it is the means by which 
nationality and personality are expreseed, that it is pre-eminently the mistress of architecture 
and add that it 18 an intellectual gift, and as such may hardly he learned or imparted ee 

A stylist in architecture is like a man conducting his own music, drawing out of sank part 
at his orchestra its contribution towards the unified effeet and siving i Pa 
interpretation. | 

Sir Walter Raleigh in his essay on style maintains that literary stvle 
- mines Imitation = the maeess or of same chosen master and the 
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educational agents, but they make it easier for honest men to enjoy their own.”" A 
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at the point of completion, It 1s not difficult to get rid of a book or a picture or of most 
sculpture, but it requires movement of heaven and hell to get rid of a bad boilding, and a 
crooked ill-visaged face may grin down on generations of passers-by provided it 1s strongly 
enough built and brings in an adequate rental. Indeed the removals of which we have to 
complain are those of the more precious part of our inheritance, Surely fine style in our streets 
is something we can ill afford to part with. Dignity and beanty are not things that should be 
liphtly cast aside, even supposing that we can replace them with something more dignified 
and more beautiful, which is generally not the case. It seems impossible to gain public or 
private sympathy for a fine building if ita destruction will put something into somebody's 
pocket, but a proposal lately made to exempt buildings or places of intrinsic beauty, as well as 
of historic interest, from taxation on condition that they are stheduled as national monuments. 
appears to me a happy one, combimng as it does an appeal to the pocket as well as to 
mathetics. 

Granted that style—even let us modify it by saying style at its highest—cannot be learned, 
and that it is an intellectual equipment which no teaching can supply, the situation 16 not 60 
entirely hopeless. While really great architecture is naturally rare, and possibly the pro- 
portionate output of poor and actually vicious work may not have materially decreased, there 
appears to be hope in the fact that o large body of work is based on a broader appreciation of 
style, rather than on picturesque and accidental motives. Among Americans this is very 
markedly so. There is something nationally great and distinctive in their better work, and in 
their libraries, banks, stations, and public buildings generally there is a strong and remarkable 
feeling for style. 

The time is not so long past since the enthusiastic Romantic paid his visit to Italy or 
France and brought back to England the notion that English architecture was negligible and 
that its traditions must be serapped and those of the countries of his sketch-book substituted. 
This led to the anomaly of modern planning and medieval design, and English interpretations 
often lacked any sense of style or any intellectual control: and the curious part of it all was 
that men whose studies show a fine appre jation of style and @ natural instinet for scholarly 
and noble design that would bave raised instend of revolutionising the traditions of good civic 
architecture in this country were competing with one another in foreign Gothie at variance 
with all modern requirements becanse assessors felt that the publie would have nothing else. 

The style of a period or a building ia to be found in its essential method of expression, and 
that expression must be intellectual and, whether the building is small or great, it must be 
treated in a large manner. 

Take two buildings differing so widely as the Palazzo Massimi and Santa Sophia. Pernzzt 
is one of the great masters in style, though he never produced work on the largest stale. Yet his 
manner was always grand, Tine as his plan for St. Peter’s was, circumstances of character 
and environment stood in the way of its nccomplishment, but the Massini will ‘remain for 
architects and art-lovers the embodiment of an individual and very beautiful style both im plan 
and elevations. Qnatremére de Quincy in writing of it says: “* L'espace est étroit et petit. 
Tout ce qu'il le remplit est raul et y parait a l'nise.”" By a masterly plan he created on a 
cramped site a finely ordered and largely conceived gronp, though only of moderate size, and 
upon this foundation raised exquisitely proportioned and detailed superstructures. 

Turn now to Santa Sophia, a building of the opposite seale. Let me read you what Mr. 
Lisle March Phillipps says, since his criticism seems to me sane and comprehending, and one 
expressing clearly the view of style which I wish to emphusise : | | 

“There are traita in architecture which are vital and which constitute the aty!e of a building, and others 
which are more or less accidental and interchangeable and do not constitute style. It seems to me that no 
disinterested critic who has submitted himself to the influence of Santa Sophia, and has considered its relations 
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with the Roman architecture that led wp to it, ean be in much doubt as to what the atyle in it consista in, It 
does not consist in such decorative additions as the use of mosaics and marble panelling: for such decoration 
might oll be stripped from the chureh, as indeed to a large extent it has been, without in the least affecting 
the character of the architecture. Nor does it even consist in the tise of certain structural forms, as the dome 
and apse and vault, thou gh these of course are more essential, for all these, as we have sten, were sed in many 
Roman buildings and used even in conjunction with marble panelling and mosaica, All the features, structural 
and decorative, employed in Santa Sophia had already often been combined, and yot their combination had 
not resulted in a structure more than remotely resembling Santa Sophia in character. It is not then these 
things that compose the style of the Greek Church, Enumerate every feature here present, and you are no 
nearer & satisfactory definition. They will every one be found in the Baths of Caracalla, But if from struc- 
tural features you turn to structural principles: if, instead of saying that dome, apse, and vault are here 
present, you say the whole building is conceived as an exposition of the arch principle, then indeed you name 
that which really gives character and atyle to the church, the essential trait in it on a participation in which 
any claim of real relationship betwixt it and other buildings must be based... . 

Santa Sophia, developing a great structural principle in broad daylight with unexam pled logic and daring, 
addresses itself entirely to the intellect. St. Mark's, sensuous and contemplative, with its dark splendour of 
colouring, half seen, half guessed, in the rich obscurity of its vault, addresses itself entirely to the emotions. 
It is impossible to bring two such buildings to terms with each other of any kind, and to pretend that they both 
belong to the same style is to deprive the word style of any comprehensible meaning. . . 

To conclude then, what I would suggest to the reader as the really significant quality in Santa Sophia is 
the exposition it gives of the nature of the arch aa o atructural principle, This is the “ essential " trait in it, 
that which represents the intention of the architect and gives «tyle to his work, and in comparison with this all 
other features are of superficial and negligible importance.—{ Works of Man, pp. 140-4.) 

You will exeuse my quoting thus at length, but this passage seems to me to sum up the 
essence of style. It emphasises three things. First, the necessity for seeking principles not 
accidents ; secondly, the necessity for intellectual control permeating a building and assembling 
ite parts in one unified whole constructionally and artistically ; thirdly, the difference of appeal 
between the Classic tradition and the mediwval. Though the emotional appeal of Gothie 
architecture differentiates it from the intellectual appeal of Classic, the exposition of the arch 
a8 4 structural principle is more clearly seen in Gothic art, and we shall probably hardly agree 
with those who hold that the intellectual appeal is wholly absent from Gothic or the emotional 
from Classic. All the same the distinction is a true one in the main because the predominating 
classical feeling is intellectual and the predominating Gothic emotional. 

Nations work in schools, and as opinions and ideas erystallise toa point, and unity of aim 
backs them, they are expressed in the architecture of the time and a style is evolved. 
Within this school there is an inner circle of the initiated who possess the gift of style in the 
abstract whore work is destined to remain as the highest exposition of style within the style. 
The general characteristics laid down by such men, and imitated by their inferiors in intellect. 
run on and gradually change with changing ideas and circumstances until some definite 
modification denotes the advent of another phase. The leaders show, with more or Jess 
intensity and strength, the poverning powers of a single motive and a sense of scale which js 
felt all through their work, shaping itself out to the last touch in all kinds of manifestations, 
decorative as well as structural, and so producing throughout the whole a uniform sense of 
agreement and harmony which is style. 

Quot homines tot sententic. Every man, if he thinks at all, has his own at 
expression, good, bad, or indifferent. The good only has ideal style, and for postatiy Sere 
few that matter. Given the same data and conditions, two modern men will produce entirely 
different work. One will give you 2 Gothie, another a Classic solution of the problem : or ‘yen 

two Classic designs, cach will differ in his adaptation of the classic spirit. We may * ce ; 
and say that if a number of architects Were given identically the same plan for which to d i 

facade, and it was conditioned that height and breadth, positions of entrasnan ene een 
subdivision into floors and bays, were the « ho frontemente ee emances and windows, and 
abd im it me ane’ bays, Were the same, the treatments would still be different, and the 








mind, hand, and eye of each could be clearly discerned in his finished work, Yet style 
might mark each design and it would be the intellectual and controlling faculty which would 
differentiate between them. : 

But the controlling spirit voices not only the character and mind of the designer. It 
certainly expresses the general environment which influences his mind, and indeed no work 
can be fairly judged until that is understood, but it may express also the character and mind of 
a particular person whom we call the client, if that person has any individuality at all. A 
building is often the interpretation of one mind by another, and in this way, sometimes, a pre- 
vailing distinction is conveyed. 

The Petit Trianon is to my mind, perhaps quite imaginatively, a typical instance m 
point. Compare it with the Grand Trianon. ‘The two are entirely dissimilar. Both reflect 
the phase of design prevalent in their time; but it is not so much this difference of a century 
that stamps itself on the mind, as the difference between the spirit of Mansart’s house for 
Louis XIV. and that of Gabriel’s intended as a home for Madame du Barry. The Petit Trianon 
is a gem of delicate refinement, the epitome of an age the style of which socially and artistic- 
ally was pre-eminently frivolous, and yet with all its delicacy it is the acme of the mason's 
art in a country where the mason and his material were supreme— opdzp ayar, nothing too 
much—and nothing too little. It is bold enough to have no suspicion of weakness, no pre- 
dominant note of frivolity, without a false note or false quantity, and while showing the 
controlling hand of the designer has all the charm of an ideal woman's home. 

The truest test of style is, if 1 may so express it, inevitability. What you see before you 
is inevitably right; nothing requires to be added and nothing detracted. Itis 2 complete an 
satisfying whole. There may be many treatments of the same subject which will posse 
style, and if so none of them will disappoint the critic. 

Style deals with apparent as well as actual necessities. There is nothing more satisfying 
than a fine Dorie temple : yet scientifically the columns are quite disproportionate to the load 
they have to carry, and the pleasure is none the less because we are conscious that this is so, 
since we also feel that a developed sense of style derived from an wsthetie appeal to the 
intellect has reduced this type of building to its simplest and most intellectual form. 

Now it may seem a paradox to say that what in less skilled hands would be a blemish, 
may be in the greater hands of the true stylist not only condoned, but may even count for 
merit. ‘The stylist may do things with distinction which a smaller man would with wisdom 
avoid. Let me quote Raleigh again on literary style: ‘‘ Style,"’ he says, ‘even revokes, on 
occasion, the rigid laws of grammar or countenances offences against them." 

So style in architecture may disregard the rules which bind with the laws of the Medes 
and Persians the purely academic designer. One may cite as an example the treatment of the 
portico of the Pazzi Chapel by Branelleschi. The unconventional arrangement of the arch 
and screen above the order has its erities. No doubt in less able hands the upper part must 
inevitably have appeared detached in treatment from the lower, wanting in unity, and yet 
the master has come out of it triamphantly. 

We were taught to think that the Greek designer worked within absolute rules, and the 
rules we learnt are the ascertained proportions of selected examples. These are the finished 
products of a picked period, of an age intensely intellectual, intensely sensitive to the eye's 
appeal to the intellect, and it is well that we should base our training upon them, for mastery 
of the Parthenic principles leads in itself to the thing we call style. But the very character 
of the refinements themselves are proof that they were not in their origin merely mechanical, 
that their appeal to the intellect was directly through the highly trained sense of sight and the 
culminating point of experiment after experiment. 

Russell Sturgis says: ‘‘ The important matter of spacing of columns, especially in the 
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exterior colonnade, is treated in many costly books which set forth the Grecian and Greco- 
Roman orders with all the eolummar architectare that has resulted from their study. It ts 
probable that the Greek architect of a good time considered in every case his own preferences, 
thought out his design in this and other respects, drew and modelled in plan and also in 
vertical display his future building, and left his measuring until he had satisfied his eye and 
his spirit with his proportion. . . . [tis eustomary to speak of 1t—(i.. the height of the entab- 
lature as one of many details)}—in archeological descriptions as representing a given fraction 
of the total height of the column in the same building, but it is most unlikely that the Greek 
thought of it in that way. Ee was bound by o rule, whose strictness we can hardly imagine as 
applying to us in modern times, but that rule left him free to vary the height of his stylobate 
and his frieze and to vary the total height of his entablature even as it allowed him to space his 
columns more or less widely.” 

Had style so hardened that this was not the case, surely there was an end of all style— 
of all art whatever : from an intellectual, architecture would have developed into a mechanical 
process, a misfortune which has happened too often among us and others before our time by 
reason of failure to master principles within whose sanction freedom is allowed, 

And apart from reasons of date and locality, the very variety of beaatiful Greek types 
of which we have knowledge, proves that the personal equation entered largely ito their origm 
and that the sense of style depended wpon this as well as upon common and acknowledged 
rules of treatment, Compare the Sicilian Doric temples with the Parthenon. Differing 
though they do, the temple at Segesta is quite as impressive as the Parthenon itself. ‘The idea 
fostered by cramming for examinations is that certain types were universal, and that Greek 
ornament, though perfect in form and modelling, was very limited in its range, That this 
was not so is however certain. I suppose that no two temples were the same in proportion, 
intercolumniation, or detail, and that the best work was never stereotyped is abundantly plain 
from even the comparatively small number of examples which may be found collected in the 
British Musenm and other European galleries. 

The temples at Bassae, Diona at Ephesus, Zeus at Girgenti, even the Erechthenm itself, 
are all individual departures from the normal as we conceive tt. 

Discarding archeology, accidents, and emotion, as having no essential connection with 
étyle, the study of Greek principles seems to me to afford us the greatest chance of hecoming 
true stylists and true humanists, for the two go together. The philosophy of the Greeks 
embodies both. They held that beauty had an ethical significance, that the production of a 
heautifol thing signified a beautifal mind behind it. “* Beauty implied morality governing the 
whole life of the citizen, and training was to fit men not with facts but for the exercise of 
thought. The acquisition of knowledge was not an end in itself, but a means to the end. and 
breadth of view, calmness. completeness, and Jucidity, were ns characteristic of their architec- 
tural style as of their philosophy." 

Style must to my mind be studied for educational purposes primarily in Greek architecture, 
ind subsequently in those periods of intellectual revival whieh occurred from time to time. 

| Let us consider for il moment our present position and what the periods are of which T 
speak. We must admit, I think, that, with noticeable exceptions, English architecture had 
sunk ito lifelessness and dulness at the end of the eighteenth and becinning of the niniceaenill 
centuries. This was not the fault of architects qua architects, but of 3: | 2, ee 
men representing the outlook of their time. 
cereus it, A more hroadly educated public were ready to receive new lmpressions and to 
revolt aguinst the dulness of homes and surroundings, literature and art. A vouthfal and 
romantic revival took place, resecking inspiration from the Middle Ages, and with that inspirn- 
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Then came an immense stride in national 
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tion it adopted the emotional hasis. It was a curious coimcidence that this revolt in art 
matters, led by John Ruskin, came at a time when a really fine Classic tradition seemed to be 
establishing itself in England, for St. George's Hall, Liverpool, was not finished until 1554, 
and Barry and others were inaugurating almost a new era in Renaissance work of a fine and 
scholarly type. And we shall now, I hope, take up again the trend of their work, = 

Now Gothic architecture was the evidence of the overwhelming of previous civilisation, 
and was « complete reversal of outlook upon life, overthrowing outworn creeds and perform- 
anee, replacing a ¢iviliestion of ideas with one of intellectual dependence, action, enercy, 
and emotion, which dominated Europe throughout the Middle Ages and finally fell before the 
inevitable resurrection of intellectual independence. | 

While it is not possible to draw a distinet line and say of one phase of architecture that 
it is entirely intellectual, of another that it is entirely emotional, we must recognise, 5 we 
have said before, that the Classic spirit stands mainly for the one and the Gothic for the other. 
Rmotion has been denied to the Greeks and intellect to Gothic builders. We can hardly take 
this view. ‘The interior, at any rate, of a Greek temple must have had very strong emotional 
significance in its lighting and colour and its great statue of rich workmanship framed by the 
luminous marble of the great opening. And did not the sculpture on the exterior appeal to 
the emotions, not through its method of presentment, but through reverence for the gods and 
heroes or through civic or national pride? 

And are not the mysteries themselves. and the references to them in Greek writers, clear 
evidence that emotion played an important part in the ritual of the Greeks? Moreover why, 
if this was not the case, did the city af Athens take such pains to obtain control over the 
Eleusinian mysteries unless she coveted the prestige and support of a force with large 
emotional hold upon the people? | . 

Turn next to the Augustan age. This, us the Periclean, represents a great era of thought 
and ideas shown in its literature and its art. Tt was an intellectual age, and its architecture. 
lese markedly in design but pre-emmently in plan, shows the great characteristics of style. 

Next came the Hellenistic age at Constantinople with Santa Sophia as its colmimating 
point, and next we find ourselves in Florence in the fifteenth century, and ask ourselves what 
sort of an outlook literature and urt take. In it again is seen a return to the Hellenic apirit 
and classical manner. bat with an entirely individual development. Things are not seen 
through the eyes of the Greek or Roman, but through those of the Florentine and Italian. Art 
is pre-eminently the offspring of the hfe and environment of the time. Italy had never really 
lost its Classic and Pagan atmosphere. and the horizontal feeling had always been strong. 
Emotion aroused by the northern vaults with their soaring lines carried constructionally to the 
highest point in spreading ribs, the marvel of poise und counterpoise in areh and vault, the 
mystery of broken masses and vistas were qualities almost unfelt in Italian Gothie. So the 
Italians came by their own again, and Brunelleschi led them. He was the first to assert his 
position as a modern architect. to respond to the intellectual movement of his time and the 
influence of Lorenzo's Academy, and he inaugurated a new departure in architecture which. 
except for occasional lapses, has superseded, and still seems likely to supersede, the principles 
of the Middle Ages. He was followed by a band of lnghly intellectual men who, while they 
represented anid bnilt for their time and possessed strongly individual sense of style, worked 
within marked lines of local and national thought. | 

Onee more in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries came 6 period of intellectual activity. 
this time in Franee, She had heen slow to cast off her Gothic garment und clung to it. trying 
to mend its threadbare folda with doubtful patehes of the new cloth. Then her intellect 
cleared itself, and she gave us 4 period instinct with style, with a certainty and grasp that 
has influenced the whole of Northern Europe and America. 
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I feel that the trend of architectural history drives us to the conclusion that the abstract 
study of style must be sought in these culminating periods which are more alin to modern 
thought than are the Middle Ages with all their beauty, and that its principles will almost of 
necessity be found in them. Of these periods we shall probably all admit that Greek archi- 
tecture will yield most and that the mastery of its principles will stand us in best stead whatever 
phase of tradition we may elect to follow—for we are the heirs to the whole past—or whatever 
revolution we may contemplate, Style must in any ease remain mistress of the field. But 
wherever our study and analysis take us, we must remember that we are Englishmen, and that 
while art and style are universal their manif estations cannot rightly be anything but national 
until universality in character, habits, and climatic conditions has been so established that the 
Englishman, the Frenchman, the German, and the Italian all think on the same lines, speak 
the same language, and live in the same way. Such a consummation can hardly be expected 
or desired. 

For principles, therefore, we must not turn to accidents of time or country—not to the 
study of Periclean buildings because we want to build temples, nor to fifteenth-century 
Florence because anyone nowadays wants a Riccardi or Strozzi palace, but because we are in 
search of something pre-eminently beautiful whose character we can analyse intellectually, 
and I think that if we can master the principles of the Parthenon, the Forum of Trajan, tha 
Massimi or the Petit Trianon, we shall have done something towards a knowledge of style. To 
what extent we can use that knowledge depends on a higher and rarer quality. 

The Bishop of Lincoln, in an address lately given to the Classical Association upon 
Hellenism as a force in history, said : 
wy. Wf Thave eyes to see, I perceive Helleniem a pervasive force in the English society of the hour. Their ethics 
resemble the best side of old Epicureanism—plensant, self-controlled, lightly sceptical, very sensitive to the: 
appeal of fitness and good taste. What could be more Hellenic ? 1 could wish sometimes that our art, in music 
perhaps, in architecture certainly, «5 well as in painting and poetry, had more care for those old Greek virtues 
of beauty, of rhythm, and of those untranalatable qualities perpiov and aides. 

Lf this tendency observed by the bishop is abroad and becomes anything more than a temporary 
vogue, it will be well for our art, and one hopes to see more and more the casting off of slovenli- 
ness and the taking on of larger and more scholarly methods of design. 

And yet our own time differs essentially from every age that has preceded it in the 


- complexity of the problems which it presents, and this difference must of course leave its 


distinguishing mark upon our architecture. 

The conditions of our city architecture, with its intricacy of planning and temptations to 
insincere construction, its shop-fronts, its combinations of purposes, and cramping grand- 
motherly legislation, together with great facilities for locomotion and the command of all the 
materials of the world, differs essentially from those with which our forefathers had to deal. 
In comparatively recent times a town was a collection of dwelling-houses together with the 
public buildings required for communal life, churches, market and guild hall, rare places of 
public entertainment, and the hostelries. For the most part the business of the citizens was 
carried on in their own homes, and suburban life was unknown. It is within living memory 
that ug dangers of a night journey to Kensington or Hampstead were not to be despised, and 
an armed escort was necessary to ensure safety in going to and returning f{ harris 
the limits of the town. ae Seana: scm egies 

You have, therefore, not to go back so very far to a time when few people conld ive awn: 
from their work and there was no marked difference between domestic, tine, ae asset 
types of building and no complications of purpose or construction to upset the even tenor of 
external design. | | ie «i 
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Moreover, there was the advantage of fixed traditions and a regularity and certain large- 
ness in planning, and an architect had not to scratch his head and determine whether his house 
should be Greek, Roman, or Chinese, or fit his plan and fenestration to a French or Venetian 
Gothic fagade and the exigencies of bis arbitrary choice. 

The finest buildings, as we know, are those which reduce complexity to simple and well- 
balanced lines in plan and design with clear and intelligible purpose running through them. 
Such buildings have style, and the task of this veneration appears to be to obtain control over 
the chaos and complexity of modern conditions, and to cultivate the power of thinking on clear 
direct lines. | | 

To hold that a sense of style is an intellectual endowment and therefore not to be taught 
ia not such a hopeless case as it might seem at first sight, for architects have their share of 
intellectual gifts with any other class of men; but until an architect has equipped hiniself im 
such a way us to play at will with the harmonies of his art he cannot hope to exercise the 
supreme finish of style, and he may be destined never to discover such power within himself. 

Sooner or later most men realise that nature has been niggardly in her gifts, sadly 
acquiesce in the inevitable, and console themselves with working and enjoying the work of 
others up to their own point of intellectual comprehension, while they envy and admire the 
more fortunate who are able to go forward to the greater and more inspiring enjoyment of their 
art and to the production of work in which future generations will recognise the style of genius. 

And all have this consolation, that no man is debarred from the acquisition of good taste, 
which, as a humanising and selective guide, will raise his work to a level that will not 
disgrace him or his generation. ‘The difficulty in so many cases is to give a start on the right 
road and to fire ambition. | 

For the intelligent and enthusiastic stndent there is always bright hope. Neither he nor 
another ean tell what discoveries he may make in himself: and, at any rate, if he be destined to 
the same disappointment as many thousands that have gone before him and he falls short of 
his highest ideals, let it not be due to hia own fault, but to inevitable limitations that no fighting 
spirit can overcome. 

A passage from Arnold Bennett's Feast of St. Friend, probably familiar, puts the point 
so finely that I cannot help recalling it to your memory in conclusion : 

There are those who say, “ At any rate we might moderate somewhat the splendour of our ideal and the 
audacity of our self-conceit so that there should bo a jess disparity between the aim and the achievement. Surely 
such moderation would be more In accord with common sense! Surely it would Jessen the spiritual fatigue and 
disappointment caused by sterile endeavour!" It would, But just try to moderate the ideal and the self-conceit. 
and vou will find, in epite of all your sad experiences, that you cannot, If there is the stuff of a man in you, you 
simply cannot! The truth is that, in the supreme things, a man does not act under the rules of earthly common 
sense, He transcends them, because there ia a quality in him which compels him to do so. Common sone may 
persuade him to attempt to keep down the ideal, and self-conceit may pretend toagree. But all the time, seli- 
conceit will be whispering, “1 can go one better than that!" and Jo! the ideal is furtively raised agin, 

‘A eran has little acientifi control over the height of his ideal and the intensity of his belief in himself, He 
i born with them, as he is born with a certain pulse and « certain reflex action. He can neglect the ideal, so that 
it almost dissolves, but he cannot change its height. He con maintain his belief in himeelf by persistent abandon- 
meat to folly, but he cannot lower ite flames by an effort of the will, aa he might lower the flame of a gas by a 
calculated turn of the hand. In the secret and inmost constitution of humanity it is ordained that the disparity 
between the aim and the achievement ehall seem grobeaque ; it is ordained that there shall be an enormous fos 
about pretty nearly nothing ; it is ordained that the mountaia shall bring forth o mouse. But it is nleo ordained 
that men shall go blithely on just the same, ignoring in practice the ridiculousness which they admit in theory, 
and drawing renewed hope and conceit from some magic, exhaustless souree. 

So generations of architects will arise and struggle on in spite of disappointment, but in 
each sneceeding generation may there be more and more to show the higher qualities of the 


art, and, chief of all, a masterly and controlling style. 
v 
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COUNTRY GARDENS. 

Gardens for Small Country Hoasea, By Ciertrude Jokyli 
and Lawrence Weaver, 40. Lond. 1012 1bs, net, 
[* Country Life,” 20 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden.) 
In the avalanche of books that have appeared, 

and are still appearing, on every subject: connected 

with gardening and the garden, it is a pleasure to 
find one from which some real solid nourishment 
can be derived by the architect, There could 
not be a better-equipped team for the production 
of a book on Gardens for Small Country Houses 
than Miss Gertrude Jekyll and Mr. Lawrence 

Weaver. The task has evidently been a sym- 

pathetic one to both authors, and they have 

garnered a great amount of useful information, the 
result of ripe experience and thought. | 

In these days when ao much is heard of women’s 
sphere, and we are told how handicapped they are 
in various directions, it is interesting to consider 
how immense, how beneficent, how far-reaching 
has been the influence of one woman—living 
quietly m the country, far from the maddi 
crowd—on an art the most primitive, but whic 
at the same time pe the most sensitive feeling 
and the widest knowledge! (On the matters treated 
of in this book, who is better able to speak than 
Misa Jekyll, who has created for her own use o 
house and émall demesne perfect. of them kind, 
and inte which some illusive, intangible quality, 
some absolute enchantment seems to have been 
woven ! 

All the elements out of which the design of 
eanions —exven ang es in the “ grand manner” 
—is evolved are discuased chapter by chapter in 
a manner that is useful and suggestive. No good 
purpose would be served by doing more than 

wing attention to the rich store of suggestions, 
hoth practical and testhetic, that abound. For 
these the book must be studied ; only a few of the 
more important are referred to here. 

The garden at Millmead Bramley, described 
early in the book, is a veritable triumph in its 
demonstration of what can be done on a narrow 
strip of sloping ground in the course of a few year 
‘ th knowledge, taste, and—rarest of all gifte— 
Imagination. 

Let those who have been guilty of erecting 
aimless little structures, made of flimsy sawn 
and painted lath—the trash that it is fashionable 
to call “ treillage ""—let them digest the chapter 
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ved to lead defintely from somewhere to some- 
where, and that sa a rule it should be a solid 
structure fit to last for generations. 

A particularly useful type of illustration is that 
on page 50, showing a treatment that hoa been 
‘ itly veces one might almost say invented, 
by: Mies Jekyll. 


It is curious, though the villa 


horror, that a dry wall skilfully plan 
of the most delightful thi conceivable. A 
photograph of a typical example is given on the 
page referred to, and above ita diagram giving the 
names of the various plants illustrated in the 
photograph (reproduced on p. 143 opposite). 
This is the place to note that the planting plana 
for borders and the like devised by Miss Jekyll and 
reproduced in these pages are of extraordinary 
value. It must be admitted that it is in the 
blems of planting that the architect who. finds 
himself mixed up with garden design gets stumped. 
He may have a few stray glimmerings regarding 
the arrangement of terrace steps, he feels that 
a Wall is a better thing than.a turf hank but when it 
comes to planting—like the old Scotch gardener 
“he gets re wandered among a’ the names.” 
cis a comforting reflection can be gathered 
from these pages, and one is—that to have real 
charm a garden does not need either to be old or 
to be large. For as Miss Jekyll somewhere says— 
discussing the question of large versus small 
gardens—far mere important than the area of the 
ground is the size of the owner's heart, and brain, 
and goodwill. After all, when you sit down to 
think what places live in the memory as having 
given the most real pleasure, ia it not almost 
always those of moderate size, where the owner ia 
intimately m touch with all that goes on? How 
often in the “great” places, after meander- 
ing through the shrubbery of specimen conifers 
and monkey puzzles, and thence through acres 
of weariness and endless glass-houses in the garden, 
you are at last led into some enclosed bird-haunted 
corner, some little “ chamber roofed by heaven “'— 
probably the only survival of an earlier and 
simpler scheme—where it is possible at last to sit 
down and breathe and think, and which alone has 
the intimate personal touch that makes any form 
of - mee pare 
na volume of this type it is sometimes some- 
what difficult to disentangle the work of the two 
authors; but in the book under review, any one. 
familiar with the outlook and literary methods of 
the joint authors can trace more or less which 
any of the book sad are responsible for. 
Judged by these tests it is obvious that Mr, Weaver 
has written the informing and stimulatin : chapters 
dealing with the more markedly architectural 
elements of the garden, such as: Stepa and 
Stairways; Garden Houses: Walls and Balus- 
_ . pens 67 Rees ki, | 
t of many chapters two that stand out as 
especially fresh are those that deal with the treat- 
ment of small sites, and water inthe formal garden. 
Probably the majority of architects will be 
astonished to find how many and how varied are 
iencmearemies,conmated by’ the example 
ustrated, for the decorative 1 water even i 
Sie danallonk gartca, Tative use of water even in 
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In the golden days of architecture no one who 
designed a house was content to surrender into 
other hands the devising of the architectural lines 
of its garden setting. A study of this book, and 
the examples which appear : ; 
Country Life, will equip the architect to claim 
once more his rightful function to co-ordinate 
house and garden so that both together may be 
in tune, may show a rhythmical unity of concep- 


tion. For this reason we may be grateful to Miss 


Gertrude Jekyll and Mr. Lawrence Weaver, not 
forgetting also Mr. Raymond Negus, whose chapter 
on | 


k Gardens makes an admirable postscript: 


to the book. 
Edinburgh, 


Rouerr Lorimer, A.R.S.A. [F.): 


PYRAMID TO SKYSCRAPER. 
A Short Critical History of Architectures, Hy H. Heath. 
tole Slatham, Loa. cr. Bo. Tond. 1912. 10s. ne. 
(. T. Batsford, 04 High Holborn, W.C.] 
One is frequently asked to recommend a book 
dealing with ie history af anthitestarre In & Manner 








suitab 
taking his first course of lectures on architectural 
development. For such people little provision has 
been made, most of the well-known books being 
planned too much in the “ grand manner ” or par- 
taking too much of the nature of catalogues * go 
there is distinetly room for such a publication as 
A Short Critical History of Architecture. When 
Mr. Batsford publishes a book one feels practically 
sure that it will be safe to purchase it, and the 
aubject of architectural criticism could hardly be in 
better hands than those of Mr. Statham. 

In 1895 Mr. Statham published his interesting 
Architecture jor General Readers. The first half of 
this deals with architectural principles, and the 
second half, the historical sketch, consisting of only 
about 120 pages, is necessarily much slighter than 
the present Critical History. Mr. Statham also 
compiled the article on Modern Architecture in the 
recent issue of the Encyclopedia Hritannica, 
another excellent exercise in the art of putting a 
technical subject before lay readers. In Modern 
Architecture and in his work for the Builder, Mr, 
Statham has shown his ability in dealing with archi. 
tectural criticism. 

Now it is extremely mg ete that the people 
who are likely to buy Mr. Statham’s latest book 
the amateur and the young student—should have 

esented to them in the right way. In 
r books this is less important, because 
those who read them are, generally speaking, more 
advanced students who have acquired the habit af 
reading in a critical spirit. But the first book one 
reads on a subject—and this book is destined to 
be the first book on architecture read by many 
a student—creates a lasting impression. Some 
students, in fact, never recover from their first 
book, but go through life in the fond belief that 
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what they gathered from it is the sum of human 
knowledge on the subject. So we see that Mr. 
Statham has put himself in a position of great 
responsibility ; and in Sie to judge now he has 
discharged it, it may per @ well to postu- 
late a few of the principles which should govern the 
production of such a b 


1, It should not be dogmatic on matters of 
opinion. 

2. Tt should make clear that architecture is, to a 
great extent, a matter of gradual development. 

4, It should emphasise the importance of con- 
struction, of the proper use of materials, and of 

uitability to environment and purpose, 

4, While it should draw attention to the fact 
that architecture is a matter of small buildings 
as well as of large ones, the world’s great buildings 
should be made to stand out in proper perspec- 
tive. 

5. It should lead to further study, 

The book emerges from an examination con- 
ducted on the above lines very satisfactorily, The 
firat point is one of great importance, as there is 
a tendency at present to teach architecture in a 
dogmatic manner—a method which doubtless 
vives good apparent results during the first few 
years of a student's career, but which does not 
give his mind that breadth which is so valuable 
in dealing with architectural problems in after 
life. Mr. Statham’s comparison of English and 
French Gothic is an excellent example of the fair 
treatment of a debatable subject. In dealing with 
the rise of the Doric order, however, a better case 
could probably be made on behalf of the modern 
origin theory. In connection with this question, I 
think the translation from the Greek in the foot- 
note on p. 93 would be both clearer and more 
accurate 1f the words “so thata man can let his 
body down” were added after the word “ lies.” 
The translation would then read: “ Look at the 
eaves, where the empty space of (ar between?) 
the triglyphs lies, so that & man can let his body 
down; men of cour can attempt such a task, 
though cowards would make nothing of it.”” 

Professor Gilbert: Murray's free translation reads 
us follows :-— 

“Ah, sce: farup, between cach pair of beams 

A hollow one might creep through | rlem: 

Like sunshine ae Ses asain oveR, ar — 


Of what may be ie no help any where,” 

With regard to the seednd point, Mr. § am’ 
book is particularly strong, » ial attention t ing 
drawn to the cotinecting |i between the styles 
in 4 manner which should put out of ite micer 
once and for all the old and d ying notion that the 
history of architecture can be divided into phases 
which have no connexion with each other, 

To consider now the third int, the reasons 
at the back of the varions rl Mr. Statham 
deals excellently with the important question of 
construction, though Roman construction might 
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have been better illustrated, and one is rather in- 
clined to doubt the statement on p. 150 that “ the. 


Romans employed cross-vaulting . . - apparently 
not for constructive but forwsthetic reasons ; they 


contmued to ent ey a columnar order in the 
interior of the hall, and this was the only way in 
which they could establish a direct relation im 
design between the vault «nd the columns.” Is it 
not more probable that the cross-vault was used. 
primarily to bring the load down on definite pomts 
—as indeed the author had previously suggested 
—and to simplify the problem of lighting a great 
hall, and that the order was then introduced as a 
decorative adjunct ? 

Again, while Mr. Statham’s treatment of Roman- 
esque and Gothic vaulting is on the whole very 
clear, I teh ass Bi age will’ have uae 
in grasping the explanation given on pp. 359 and 
360) ofc teceesvanle; with a level apex - e We should 
have .. . to stilt the wall arches, . ... to leave 
the transverse arches . . . semicircular, and to 
build the diagonal arches ... a8 ental 


arches, a method which involves a disa ble. 


twist in the line of the diagonal riba." What this 
method would involve is a twist in the mflling. 
To find an indication of Mr. Statham’s views on 
the questions of suitability to environment and 
Aas one naturally turns to his account of the 
reek Revival in England (p. 525): | : 
Greece ' was the ory, without any consideration as 


to whether the climate of England and the con- 


ditions of modern life were suitable to Greek archi- 
tecture”; and again on pp. 627-8, in dealing with 
St. George’s Hall: “ [t 1s true that pha en is 
very badly planned for its p es, and the corri- 
dare auaetitable deficient tn Light but in those 
days, and in Elmes‘s mind certainly, that was a 
matter of quite secondary consequence rovided 
that a grand architectural effect were o tained ; 
and perhaps, for architecture, that extreme 1s 
better than the opposite extreme of ultra-util- 
tarianism.”” | 

But while the last sentence contams a degree of 
truth, one is inclined to wish that the author had 
omitted it, for there is some little danger that 
suitability to purpose may once more be considered 
as ‘‘a matter of quite secondary consequence 
and Mr. Statham may be quoted in defence of 


putting utility second to a ances. 

With reference to my fourth point, one ts pleased 
to find references to, and illustrations of, a number 
of English Renaissance country houses; but while 
these and many other comparatively small build- 
ings are dealt with, no doubt is left in the mind of 
the reader as to which are the really great works of 
architecture. 


And, to deal with my lust point, the book excel- 
lently fulfils its purr ie wt introduction to the 


study of architecture. Its readers will surely be 
led to further studies, not or ia more advanced 
books dealing in detail with parts of this great 


structed friends, how much more interesting 
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subject, but—and this is of far greater Importance 
sy na the buildings themselves. 

The title, A Short Critical History of Architecture, 
is well chosen. The author criticises the buildings 
with which hedeals, and he criticises them fearlessly 
as may be gathered from the comments which I 
have quoted on St. George’s Hall and from the fact 
that be tells us and shows ua by an illustration how 
the interior of the Pantheon ought to have been de- 
signed. Whether we agree with his criticiama in 
every cage isnot an important matter ; what is im- 
portant is that he leads his readers to think for 
themselves, rather than to accept dogmatic state- 
ments, ~ 

Many amateurs have been content with their 
skill in detecting the date of a given architectural 
feature, and while this ability is interesting, to some 
extent useful, and usually astonishing to unin- 


tecture becomes when it is studied in the ways in- 
dicated by Mr, Statham ! 

It may seem ungrateful to ask for more when so 
much excellent fare is provided, yet one cannot help 
regretting that a little more space could not have 
been found for discussing recent architecture, par- 
ticularly. in our own country, for anything which 
helps to strengthen the impression that architec- 
ture is not merely a matter CA is helping in- 
directly to build up o living architecture. 

The general want of the book departs 
from the usual in several particulars. It is interest- 
ing, for instance, to zee Roman work in Egypt dealt 
with under the heading of Roman architecture. If 
the average student were asked to describe Roman 
work outside Italy he would probably forget all 
about Roman workin Egypt. If, however, he were 
asked to give an outline account of Egyptian archi- 
tecture, he would in all probalility include the 
Reman work. Such is the influence of the arrange- 
ments adopted by the writers of books ! 

In the book we are considering there are about 
600 pages and a rather larger number of excellent 
illustrations, including a good number of very use- 
ful plans, sections, and other diagrams. It 1s in- 
teresting to note that in the comparison of the 
Greek orders (p. 80) the monument of Lysicrates is 
correctly shown as a circular building. 

In giving an illustration (fig. 83) of the Ionic 
order of the Erechtheion the particular portico from 
which the order is drawn might have been men- 
tioned with advantage. On p. 111 it is stated that 
i ing was left plain—but was it 
not adorned with attached figures ! 

On p. 85 it is stated that the columns of the 
Parthenon are nearly 6 diameters in height, and on 

. 101 that those of the Theseion are about 6} 
(Biee meters in height. I think it would be more 
nearly correct to give these heights as approxi- 
mately 5) and 5} diameters seapeearely This 
may seem rather a small matter, but 1 remember 
being rather mystified some years ago on reading 
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that Dr. Dérpfeld gave the Theseion a later date 
than the Parthenon, becanse my edition of Mr. 
Phené Spiera’s The Orders of Architecture gave the 
height of the columns at the Theseion as 5.15 
diameters. 

And I do not think it is quite safe to say, as the 
author does on p. 141, that unless the Romans had 
used the outer triglyph centrally over the angle 
column the Renaissance arclitecta would not have 
adopted this treatment. 

Fig. 398 (“Development of English Window 
Tracery "') would be improved by the addition of a 
few more joints. 

The dating of and the addition of scales to the 
illustrations, the chronological appendices, and the 
peer are very useful features, The last chrono- 
logical appendix, for instance, shows at a glance 
how the Renaissance had developed in Italy when, 
say, Pak College Chapel was being built in 


fund. 
‘he book is well indexed, and Mr. Batsford's 
share of the work is done as Mr. Batsford usually 
does it. 
To sim the matter up, this book, which deals 
with meee in a rage: err from the 
mids rvpt to the akvacrapera of America 
fend. a8 santle ten for the I Te As Inbernbdiate 
will be pleased to learn, does not fail to give an 
account, with illustration, of the Churrigneresque 
style) can be recommended with confidence to all 
those for whom it 1s intended. 
W. 3. Purcuon [4.}. 
She fede. 


THEORETICAL CONSTRUCTION. 

Stresses and Strains: their Caleuletion and that of their 

Ficsistance by Formmia and Graphic Methods. By 

F. RR. Farvew (F.). Second ediflon revised. Go, head 

1812, Gs. nel. [Whittaker f Co. 2 White Fart Street, 

Paternoster Square, EC.) 

That there ia evidently a demand for a small hook 
dealing with the elementary principles of theoreti- 


cal construction is ahown by the fact that it has - 


been found necessary to issue a second edition af 
the above volume, As stated by the author at the 
commencement of the book, it is written primarily 
for the student preparing for the R.I.B.A. Inter- 
mediate and Final Examinations, with the os- 
sumption that his knowledge of mathematica and 
ex anics is very limited. In our opinion this is 
rather an unfortunate standpoint for the author 
to take, for more reasons than one. In the first 
place it is questionable whether it is ever advisable 
to base the subject-matter of a book on certain 
definite examinations; e¢xaminera and their 
methods are apt to change, and in addition the 
syllabus of the examination may be altered 
occasionally, and it is impossible to be continually 
revising &® book to meet such changes. In the 
gecond place it seems hardly fair to assume that 


the average student cither has very little mathe- 
matical knowledge or haa forgotten all he has ever 
learnt. For example, the first chapter is written 
in auch an elementary manner that the student is 
supposed not even to know the meaning of such 
every-day terma as “ equation" and “ formula.” 
As the book proceeds, however, the author evi- 
dently changes his opinion, for the last chapters 
are far more advanced than the opening ones. 

As regards the contents of the book, the theory 
of construction is fairly fully dealt with, but to a 
student who is obviously assumed to have pre- 
viously known nothing about the matter the 
explanations in many parts ate not very dlear or 
convincing ; we fear, for instance, that the ex- 
planations given of such terms as “ radius of 
gyration’ and “moment of inertia,” which 
nowadays figure in nearly every calculation dealing 
with struts and beams, would convey very little 
to the uninitiated. No mention at all ia made of the 
method of determining the strength of a beam 
from the moment of inertia and section modulus ; 
instead, the author uses throughout the erude 


formula wat 





The chapter dealing with the reciprocal diagram 
of forces—a most difficult subject to explain in 
writing—is certainly one of the best in the book, but 
unfortunately 1s not complete, as the student is 
not shown how to ascertain the nature of the vari- 
ous stresses in the frame diagram from the recipro- 
eal diagram. , 

As regards the diagrams, these are all collected at 
the end of the book, and are so arranged that the 
ean be unfolded and referred to in conjunction wit 
the letterpress dealing with them without having 
constantly to turn backwards and forwards. This 
is thé most convenient method where, as in this 
case, there are several diagrams drawn on one 
sheet dealing with descriptive matter printed on 
several pages, so rendering the interleaving of the 
diagrams practically impossible. The diagrams 
are very clear and well drawn, but appear to he 
arranged qiite haphazard. | 

The examples in general are carefully worked out, 
but are not always happily chosen, and in one case 
at least (on page 25) insufficient data are given to 
arrive at the answer. 

_ Although, as previously mentioned, the explann- 
tions generally are not as clear as one coul wish, 
it is impossible to overlook the fact that the ele- 
ments of the subject of “ stresses and strains” are 
exceedingly difficult to explain to a beginner 
Louticta #8 he is asamed to know 1 ractically 
nothing about mathematics and mechanics, on 
which the whole subject is based from its founda- 
tion. ‘A plaphognn Increasing the author's task 
many-lold to attempt to teach two eo plete. 
jects at the same tine ashe 

Dicsy 1. Sotomos [4 .), B.Se.Lond. 
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LIVING TRADITIONS OF INDIAN 
BUILDING CRAFT. 


N investigation was undertaken a year or so 
4 ago by Mr. Gordon Sanderson, Superintendent 
of Muhammadan and British Monuments, Northern 
Cirele, United Provinces and Punjab, with a view 
to collecting facts as to the survival in India of 
native traditions of the art and craft of building. 
The results are summarised in the recently wsued 
Annual Progresa Report for the year ending 
Sist March 1912... The inquiry was set on foot by 


from any desire on the part of those asked to conceal 
anything, bot because the workmen themselves were 
of such humble crigin and status, and no one knew 
exactly where they lived. 

The “Indian craftaman™ or “master mason™ exists 
without doubt. His remuneration is about eight to 
ten annas a day. He is responsible for the stone 
work of the building, ita erection, and ornament, for 
which he mokes no drawings, but relies on his tra- 
ditional methods. He is generally illiterate and in 
the humblest station of life. His work, considering 
all things, ia most creditable. If he is employed on 
new buildings, especially those subjected to European 
influence, the greatest care has to be exercised to keep 


the Indian Government at the mstance of the , him from trying to improve on old forma with his 


India Society, who suggested that officers of the — 
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THe Dao Temrce at Acuna: 


Dealeriod wil built by Indian Master tralian. 


Archwological Department should photographwhen 
on tour any interesting types of modern Indian 
buildings, and note the names, addresses, and local 
rates of remuneration of the principal craftamen 
concerned in the design and execution of the 
buildings. Mr. Sanderson states that his first atep 
was to write to the various officers requesting to be 
informed of dny modern building of architectural 
merit in their division constructed and designed 
entirely without European supervision. Twenty- 
one replied that there were no such buildings, and 
seven others instanced buildings at Delhi, Ajmer, 
Lucknow, Allahabad, Muttra, Amritsar, and 
Saharanpur. ‘To quote Mr, Sanderson : 

A visit to Rajputana States showed, however, that 
there ot least the art of building still flourished, 
There, too, the Indian “architect” existed, not, tt ia true, 
waite up to the standard of hia modern European cor 

rire, bot still he was to be found. He had not been 
spoiled, aa had his fellow in the average cantonment ata- 
tion. The Rajpuotana craftsmen, too, carved in purer 
form; their detail had not become too exuberant. . . 

Tt was extremely difficult to get any names; not 








own ideas of design, which, os he has had no educa- 
tion, cannot be expected to be 
thorough. Asa copyist he excels, 

Indian architects are very few 
in number. In native States one 
or two most creditable members 
of the profession exist, but until 
the Indian gets a more thorough 
architectural training he cannot 
be expected to design and build 
large edifices which will comply 
with the neceasities of present- 
day conditions... At present 
the architectural profession docs 
not seem to appeal to the Indian. 
It is not well paid, and it means 
perpetual study. .. . Modern 
architecture in India suffers prit- 
cipally from the want of an appre- 
ciative public and the rivalry of 
large commercial enterprises who 
encourage bnilding perhaps more 
than anything, 

The Daoji Temple at Agra 
was designed and built by the 
men seen at work on 4 piece 
of ornament in the illustra- 
tion below. These, says Mr. 
Sanderson, are “ true master 
craftamen.” Other illustra- 
tions in the Report include the 
Guest House in the palace at Jaipur, one of the 
many pleasing buildmgs designed by the Indian 
architect," Lal; Chiman Lal, the Darogah Imarat 
(Building Superintendent) of Jaipur State, 
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Sir Herbert Bartlett had, with his accustomed gene- 
roaity, made a very handsome contribution to the 
institution which they all regarded with so much 
favour—viz., the London Untveratty, 














9 Cosnerr Staeet, Loxpox, W., 11th January 1913. 


CHRONICLE. 
The New Year's Honours. 

In the distribution of the New Year's Honours, 
the claims of architecture have been signally recog- 
nised by the bestowal of a baronetey upon Mr. 
T. G, Jackson, R.A. At the General Meeting last 
Monday, the President, Mr, Regmald Blomfield, 


A.R.A.. gave expression to the gratification that ia 


everywhere felt in the profession that one of its 
members should receive this high distinction. 
Members of the Institute, the President remarked, 
all wished that Sir Thomas Graham Jacksom was a 
member of their body, but they knew that he had 
the mteresta of architecture at heart, and that they 
could always count upon his co-operation in their 
efforts for the advancement of their art. Though 
he was not a member, his relations with the Inati- 
tute had always heen of the friendliest character. 
He had attenhed their meetings, and had confri- 
lmted to the proceedings by reading Papers and 
taking part im discussions on various subjects, 
Architectural education was a matter m which 
he had always taken o lively interest, and when, 
some years ago, the Institute established the 
Board of Architectural Education, he showed his 
practical appreciation of them work hy the accept- 
ance of a seat on the Bourd, Three vears ago, on 
the nomination of the Institute, he had received 
the distinction of the Reval Gold Medal for Archi- 
tecture. On the motion of the President, the Meet- 
ing resolved by acclamation that the congratula- 
tions of the Royal Inatitute he conveved to the new 
bert oe 

A baronetcy has also been conferred upon Mr. 
Herbert H. Bartlett, of the firm of Seder Parse & 
Co., building contractors. Mr, Wm. Woodward [1], 
at the same meeting, asked permission to refertothe 
circumstance, remarking that Sir Herbert Bartlett 
had been present kong them on many occasions 
when the subject of building construction was 
under discussion at the Institute. He was one of 
our most eminent building contractors: his work 
wins of a very high order indeed, and he well merited 
the distinguished honour which had heen bestowed 
upon him. He gathered from the newspapers that 


The Safety of St. Paul's. 

Sir Francis Fox, M.Inet.C.E., who has had ex= 
ceptional experience of engineering problema in 
connection with such works as the piercing of the 
Simplon Tunnel, the saving of Winchester Cathe- 
dral, and the preservation of Santa Sophia in 
Constantinople, fas been consulted by the Dean 


and Chapter of St. Paul's as to the danger to the 


Cathedral of constricting m close Berea 2 it 
Jondon ( 


» the tram subway proposed by the unty 
Council, The following is an extract from his 
report -— 


1 hed the advantage of examining the fabric seme 
sears ago, urider the guidance of your late architect, 
Mr. Penroge, and again at a later date with Mr, Somera 
Clacke, ao that | am well acquainted with the building, 

[am sorry to say that | observe very decided signs 
of disturbance in ihe HikolrY wince my. former visite, 
and in some of the buttresses of the dome actual move- 
men) is how going on. 

Not onky should any further canes of weakness be 
absolutely furbidden, but immedinte remedial measures 
ore imperative to secure the safety of the Cathedral. 

The introduction of the heavy type of motor-cmpi- 
lus, With ite conseypently satbenaial vibration, in awel 
close proximity to the building ia a serious evil, and 
vught te demand and secure protection on the part af 
the mut hyridins. 

It ix mow proposed to conetruct a tramway in a 
covered way with « terminal station under the street, 
within a few feet of the eastorn end of the Cathedral, 
which ‘orenta bal of Hecematy rel pede: Crias-over roads where 
the pounding of the wheels on the pointa and crogsi nga 
wiitld result in heavy vibratigg, . 
_ 1] maintain that the slightest risk should not ‘bo 
incurred in the case of such # magnificent «tifice and 
4 Hatiotal moment af suck importance, 

In 1841 a aewer was being constructed within 50 feet 
of the Cathedral Hear the avoth- east comer, and To 
in wet sand waa being carried on; This weakd remove 
material from beneath the hoilding, and hee actually 
consed serious sulmidence, Fortunately a protest was 
made by Mr. R. Cucherell, the then Surveyor of the 
Cathedral, supported by Mr, Kranel, Mr. Rounin, and 
birt wie pi rs : 

know from actual OX perience that the Canin | 
Sie a= ey fain oferlios the London clas ia . 
te lower bedae heavily charged with water ang ra 
ah Wer arc V water, and that fle 

Lam informed that recently an excavation w on 
at the north-east corner of the Cathedral. and rb 
depth of the bottom of the foundation aaa thee dilbac 
the surface, and was in wet sand and revel, 

The character and depth of the foundations of the 
dome are tot kiown, but the eight. prent piers on 
ak pamee nate padre and have sunk from four to 
six inches, bringing undue criss strainea on és, 1h. 

a, miuaheiné Ia antivas cesckar “ee on to the strue- 

he question of the safety of ihe (ath | A 
great extent one of equilibrium, and as A indie s 
removed Evans the proposed terminal subway «tution 
will amount to several thousands of tons, it fa nnd 
imposmble that this equilibrium will be —sarlously 





affected, T have reason to believe that the wright on 
the foundations of the Cathedral is excessive, and that 
the load ‘on the masonry of the piers te much more than 
experts of the present day would venture to propose. 
hence it teonly right that the teat hesitation ahould 
be felt in - the o dl4tonn surrouiicking the 
Cathedral. Were it founed on rock no harm except 
vibration would ensue, bot it is standing on wet sau 
and gravel, and even peat; infact, the actual emiditins 
of the foundations is un unknown quantity. 

The depth of the foundation of the sulmeay «tation 
approximates to that of the Cathedral footings, but 
whether this be so or not the risk remains, as there will 
still be the possibility of the bottom of the excavation 
lifting, due to the enormuus weight of the Cathedral. 


Sir Alexander Binnie, formerly Chief Engineer 
tu the London County Council, in & letter to The 
Times of the Oth inst, Gres to hi ex ferionae 
of foundations, particularly those of buildings 
London, and states that in his opinion “ steve cai= 
not be the slightest risk wliatoveri in the proposed 
works near the east end of St. Paul's Cathedral.” 

The whole question dif the stability of the Cathedral 
bes been carefully considered (he says}. In August 1007 

important committee, consisting of Sir Aston Webb, 
OR. i O., mas John Belcher, BLA,, Mr, Therma 
Colleutt, and Mr. Mervyn Macartney, made a most 
valuables t to ‘the Dean 254 Chapter on the while 
aubject, “Barly im O91. Abr. n Macartney, the 
t urchitewt of the gril Cao rile, i Lrial 
cr bot actual excavations ty ascertain the depth 
af the foundations at the east end of the Cathedral in 
connection with the very matter that at present is the 
subject of ‘controversy regurding the construction of 
the propesel tram subway in the mew nbrodt, 

Mr. Macartney found that the depth of the founda. 
tine at the east end varied from 10 feet to 10 feot 
helow the level of the erypt Hoor, and at that point 
reated upam o bed af gravel quite clear of any super- 
Firial deposit. This at once dispemes af Sir Francis 
eka negegeseoie that the east end (of the Cathedral i 

enh 1 shite | places 

At the level of the “jest pease and 4 fort belww, to 
water waa found; andl, from the investigutions made 
by the above quoted committer in 1907, the water level 
Teer probability 7 feet below the easter: founda- 
Liaise sof tre Ua L 

Sothie misapprehension appeare to have occurred 
owing to trial borings which have been put down 
within the Cathedral; and it has been assumed that 
the foundations of the walle of the Cathedral and the 
makin ot ei of the dome were carried to no greater 
depth than a litth: below the orvpt level. 

And now, what ie the matter complained of at the 
Present time? “That it is proposed to ‘construct 4 
shallow tram sibway, the nearest paint of which will 
be 65 feet distant from the east end of the Cathedral, 
and the foundations of which will be from 4 feet to 
4 feet above the level of the erage af the eastern 
ond of the Cathedral: and ‘the be situated at 
lvast 8 feet above'the water level vice raat t in ‘the 
ground below the C 

Two fac 








‘athedral, 
ts are therefore self-evident <—i1}) That the 
proposed foundations caunot uidermine those of the 
-iithedral; and {2) that they cannot abstract water 
from below the Cathedral as they are proposed at a 


higher level, 
king on the ve? 
rab cose Sed ‘s Cla 


Mr. M 
tion wt: ‘ihe Gay: cof Len 


OF ST. PAULIS 


Lal 


the {th inst., is reported by The Times to have said 
that he “ altogether disagreed with the views of Sir 
Alexander Binnie,” whose “ statement that the 
bottom of the proposed tramear subway would be 
something like 4 feet above the foundations of the 
eastern ond of the Cathedral was imeorrect,” 

Mr. Asquith, questioned im the House of 
Commons last Monday, said that he was quite sure 
that no Committee of the House would allow 
any scheme to be carried through whieh would 
endanger the stability of the Cathedral. 





The excellent New Year's number of the British 
Avohitect is devoted almast exclusively to schemes 
for the improvement.of London and to. stions 
for the solution of the great problem of its foture 

owth, Under the heading “The Problem of 

andon” are printed communications from well- 
known people, mostly members of the Institute 
whose names have become identified with this 
question, and the burden of all is the need that 
exists for a well-considered plan. This matter, 
is understood, 1s. one of the queso to one bro pin 
forward at the public meeting o 
Society to be held under the eles ca thre Lael 
Mayor at the Mansion House on Monday, the 13th 
January. the contributor is the _ 
dent of the Institute, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
A.R.A., who writes :— 

The Lstate of affairs in regard to the plannis 
of Labora [a far from cxutaaares oT The Almere 
are not coordinated, Each controls some Traction of 
authority, but there ia no central power, and no pe 
for the «ystematic Inying-out of new mam th 
fares in London and Greater London. It is the nrés 
ate of wuch a plan that seems to me most urgently 
WE 

It would, of course, bea work af great ditticulty, 
involving careful inquiry in detail, much local know- 
ledge, and the special ability of trained designers ; oul 
the London Society is duing. A valunble service in «all. 
ing the attention of the p to the necessity of a 
far-seeing schome, if the Tianete nf London is to be 
saved from drifting into bopaloas muddle. We suffer 
great inconvenience from the want of foresight of nt 


eapraresy hit ‘at the rate of expansion of the 
of soles it will be nothing to what the oext 
have ve pleaded for more serious consideration of civic 
, and the time ‘has come for a resolute 


ration may be in ae |For ywara past 
effort to concentrate public attention on thie important 


_ problenn, 


Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., writes :— 

ner again aery fan arinen for «pln, und 40 far nin 
idan: hes | heen given te! of os remember forty 
ee sag when Parise was beleaguered, a great cry 
plan—for 4 way vut—but po plan was 

finaly £ fceaticonntng, and the city fell, 
y Loudon is beleaguered by over twelve town- 
schemes. encircling the perimeter of its site, 
oot by different bodies without any contral authe- 
ide, direet, oF control: anc Lendon, a 
pleas and fearful, calle aloud for a plan, amd 


Patios ul 
ng te secure a rhythmical 


gain po plan is fortheons 


ih 
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and réasonable way out for the main routes into and 
out of London. 

The Presidents of the Royal Academy, the Royal In- 
#titute of British Architects, the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, the Surveyors’ Institution, and the Muni- 
cipal Engineers recently joined in a request to the Prime 
Minister to receive a deputation on this vital an 
urgent matter, but so far no response has been received, 

That is immediately wanted is some central autho- 
rity, with power to sanction and lay down a plan for 
the main arteries in and out of London, before these 
town-planning schemes receive the final sanction of the 
Local Government Board. Much of the spade work 
for such a plan has already been done, and with such a 
min road plan once agreed upon, the rearrangement of 
central London would become easier and more prac- 
ticable, 

If the London Society, at the Mansion House meet- 
ing, aske with no uncertain voice for euch a plan, it 
may help to wake Londoners up, and realise that there 
is now o last chance for securing the extension of Lan- 
don as an ordered whole, which if Jost, is lost for ever. 


The subject is also discussed by, among others, 
Professors Adshead and Beresford Pite ; Messrs. 
Wilmot Corfield, D. Barclay Niven, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the London Society, 
Halsey Ricardo, Raymond Unwin, Paul Water- 
house, and H. J. Leaning, Hon. Secretary of the 
London Society. | | 

Not the least interesting contributions to the 
number are reproductions of two beautiful draw- 
ings, 21 inches by 64 inches, from the familiar hand 
of Mr. Rattles Davison, whose enthusiasm in all 
that concerns the beautification of London is well 
known. One of these, entitled “ Derelict London,” 
represents the south side of the Thames as it now 
existe from Blackfriars to Vauxhall. Mr. Wilmot 
Corfield describes the drawing as “ one of those 
precious hinge demanding the guardian care due 
to all works of art that may not be duplicated ; and 
Mr, Davison, artist and Londoner, is to be con- 
gratulated on the strength, beauty, and fidelity to 
truth of this notable riverside output of his gentus. 
We see before us the endless, sprawling chaos of 
misbegotten South London, the Shot Tower pro 
minent at the apex of the blunt peninsula at the 
shoulder of the Surrey shore... . Far in the 
rear of the picture is the Crystal Palace, and 
between the Sydenham heights and the Shot 
Tower lies a whole world of colourless streeted be- 
wilderment."" The other drawing, entitled “ Re- 
claimed London,” shows the same site converted 
intoa ane weed Sagchie embankment, with a back- 

und of stately buildings and wide thoroug 
ares. Chari ea Station ia removed oh 
south side of the river contiguous to the Waterloo 
Terminus, and the pre railway bridge has given 
place to a fine low-level road pedes i continuation 
of Northumberland Avenue. Mr. JD. Barclay 
Niven contributes a well-thought-out plan, based 
upon the Ordnance Survey Map, which shows at a 
glance the remarkable transformation proposed 
for this quarter of London and the tremendous 

architectural possibilities of the re-planned area, 
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The New Delhi. 

In the House of Commons last Tuesday, 

Mr. King asked the Under Secretary for India 
whether the Government of India or the India Office 
had consulted Mr. John Begg, the Consulting Archi 
of the Government of India, on the plan ond archi-. 
tecture of the new Delhi, and, if so, whether any ye 
by him would be published; and, if ho had not bee 
consulted, whether he would be called on to report on 
the practicability of employing Indian architects and 
craftemen in constructing the new capital. 

Mr. H. Baker, who replied, said: In the ordinary 
course of bosiness the Government of India will take 
the opinion of their consulting architect on the pro- 
posed ground-plan of the new capital, the designa for 
particular buildings, and the extent to which Indian 
craftamen and designers can be employed. It is not 
usual to publish confidential reports of this kind, and 
the Secretary of State cannot say what course will be 
followed by the Indian Government in the present 


Care 
Mr, King: We may take it that if Mr, Begg has not 
been consulted he will be. 
Mr. H. Baker: If he haa not been, he certainly will 
ke 

Readers of the Jounnan will recall in this con- 
nection the article headed “The Indian Master 
Builder” reprinted in the issue of the 25rd 
November [pp. 59-60], from Mr. John Begg’s 
Annual Report on Architectural Work in India 
for 1912-1513, where the question of the employ- 
ment of native master builders and craftamen is 
discussed. Some further light is thrown on the 
subject in Mr. Gordon Sanderson's Annual Pro- 
press Report, Northern Circle, United Provinces 
and Punjab, which has given material for the article 
in the present issue entitled “ Living Traditions 
of Indian Building Craft.” One can form from 
these two articles a very good idea of the condition 
of native building craft in India at the present day. 





Lectures on the Building Arts. 
_ The Carpenters’ Company are giving the follow- 
ng Seo of lectures relating to the art and craft 


Jan; &—sir Alfred Enat, A.R.A., P.REA, fHon. 
A.J; "The Value of Colour to the Crafts.” wt? 
Jan, 15.—Herbert Bateford: “ Craftamanship in Lon- 

don as I have seen it.” 
Jan, 22—Alfred Drury, A.R.A. : “A Demonstration in 


ling 
ar =i = . AW. Halley : “The Craftamen of St. 
Paul's, 
Feb. 6.—Walter H. Godfrey : “ Practica] Val ia: 
torical Study to Madura Craftarsocts ” eae 
oo See eae Reynolds: “Metal Work.” 
eb, [— P L. al. Asus + - F wterer’ - eo) 
{a demonstration), onan BM 
eS ae W. Tristram: “ Ancient Enghsh Wall 
Alar, 5.—Walter Cave Fy: " Cotta " 
Mar. 12.—Professor Sel eae i. <n 
applied to Buildings” image: “ Pictorial Art as 
Tickets of admission can be obtained , 
Sepccanonet | . 1 be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Secretary R.1.B.A., or from the Olerk , 
Larpenters’ Hall, London Wall, E.c. ; 











\MINATIONS 


sinstatement of Member. 

The Council, in the exercise of its wuthority 
under By-law 32, hae reinstated Mr, Ralph Waldo 
Bedingfield, of Leicester, aa Associate of the Royal 
Institute. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Christehorch Priory. 
The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
9 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C.: 10 Jan, 1913. 
To the Editor, Jounwan RB. LB. jee 
Sir,—In your issue of 7th December 1912, 
above a summary of a letter from Bir T. G. Jac 
R.A. (The Times, 5th Dec.), appears a note * ‘To re- 


assure any who may have felt alarm for the 


liek! of hese cect old has. eat 
cle at you ve its irec 
the plies of your seeders to the letter written 
in reply to Sir T. G. Jackson (The Times, 7th Dee.). 
This request is made as it 2 ey the best way, 
without quoting a long list o to show that 
there is a real danger of ing the anoint 
features of the Priory if the work of repair con- 






tinues as it has reat n—I am, . your 
obedient servant, . Powys, Rensilaey, 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 


een 
The Preliminary E \t10 esate. a's 
registration as Probationer R LB .B.A., was hi 
London and the undermentioned provincial cities 
on the 25th and 26th November. 45 candidates 
were exempted, and 4 were examined, with the 
following results -— 








Cen Wo, Examlunl Past Heleyated 
it tee Se = | EL 
| 7 1 
i il i) 
al ae 3 + 
Leeds... . »« « B 2 
Liverpool « . .« - # 2 
i Manchester ; " .) id I 
No Ww TAA tle . = = EF = 7 5 2 
| = ol a2 


The passed and exem ted candidates, making @ 
total of 106, are as fo 
AITKEN ¢ James Hunter; eee Farm, Farnhani 
Royal, Bucks. 
OM: William Taha 40 Grosvenor Road, West- 


SW. 
ANDERSON - David 5 I Boley Hill, Rochester, Kent 
AN DREWS S: Luke MacDonald; 67 Beaconsfield 


, Preston, Brighton. 
ASHWORTH : Tordaae Fern Lea, Britannia, Bacup, 
ATHRON : Th Thomas Sydney; The Grammar School, 
int 
se ets : Eric; Jesmondeno, Town Moor Avenue, 
Doncaster. 
BELL: E Allen; 7 Claremont Terrace, Hanover 


HRI DEAN Ger Soudon; Carlyon, Cadwell 


F 


BOWMAN: William Hesketh; 112 Bolton Road, 
Pendletan, Manchester. 

BROWN : Robert; The soni Joppa, Edinburgh. 

CALLENDER : eee tian be ilfred ; hee Bank of New 
Zoaland, 1 | ietoria Street, E.C: 

CAVANAGH = geen Francis; 2 Selwyn Road, 


or, E. 
CHADWICK OK “Hoxkort Lloyd; 7 Northgate Street, 


CHAMBERS; John Francis; Thorne Croft, Clifton 
Gardens, Goole, Yorks. 

CLARK: Bichard John Bond; Ivydene, Barwis Tor- 
race, Penzance, Cornwall. 

niet Sal Gerald Rupert; 2 Ovozehead Lane, 
B 

CLOKE : Cyeil Jesse; 27 Winchester Avenue, Brondes- 


httry, N 
COLE: Aide Robinson. Ferdinando; 83 Bankhall 
Street, Kirkdale, Liver 
ichtmond Road, Cardiff. 


CULE: David Morse; 110 Ve 
DAWSON = Walter; Crescent Road, Tilehurat, near 


Reading. 

DAY: N i Francis Cees: #9 Antrim Man- 
sions, Haverstock Hill, 

DICKESON ; Colin Addiaces A Osborne Row, Forest 

ate, E. 

NOTTS : Augustine L. ; 16 Maryland Street, Liverpool, 

DOYLE : Edmond Louis: 39 Eamon Road, Cheethan 
Hill, Manchester. 

DREW John; 1 Prince's Mansions, 64 Victoria Street, 


DRUIBY = Joseph pend 46 North Brook Street, Chapel 

DYSON ; Etnest Vincunt: 4 Chapel Lane, Headingley, 

EVANS : David; Upper Main, Meifod, near Welsh- 
pool, Mont. 

ah oF : Henry Goronwy; 5 North Parade, Carmar- 

EVANS: Mark; 33 Empress Road, Kensington, 


Liverpool. | § 
ITKIN : ‘ington Thomas; The Poplars, Weston 

peeville ‘Trin 

FITTON Roderick Arthur; Alkrington Green, 
Middistan. Lanes. . : 

FOSTER : Lonard 5 Ryecroft, Welburn Avenue, 
Headingley, Leeds | 

FYFE: Pde Simps n; 147 Hunter House Road, 


Eeccleaall : 

GAUSSEN : A aoe Aah; Mr. Furneaux’ House, 
Rossall School, Fleetwood, 

GEORGE : Granville Walter Henry; 132 Goddard 
Avennoe, Swindon, Wilts. 

GEORGE: Thomas; 1 Okus Road, Swindon, Wilts. 

GIBSON : ‘William Riddle; Commercial Road, Jarto- 


n-T 
HALL: “Arthur xeenars 91 Hagley Road, Edgbaston, 


HAMPS : Thomas Richard; 175 Maryland 
Road, Bowes Park, N- 

HARDINGTON Harold Bernard; 93 Forest Road, 
Hugeglescote, near Leicester. 
tLRER : ane 4 Highfield Terrace, Nuthurst 
Road, New Moston, Manchester. 

HARPER : Ewen Alfred ; 58 Oxford Road, Moseley, 
Birmingham. 

eben tee John Curtis; 58 Oxford Road, Moseley, 


ever George Henry Liggine; 14 Bond Gate, 
mneaton 
HENDERSON: Eric Edward James; 13 Mutley 


Plain, Plymouth, Devon. 
HENDRY : Morrison; 3 Pitstruan Place, Aberdeen, 
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HICKSON : Clifford ; Ivy Dene, Netherton, Hudders- 


held. 

HORTON ; William John; Lynhurst, Lincoln Road, 
Werrington, near Peterborow 

HOSSACK : James Davidson; Public Works Depart- 
ment, Pretoria, South Africa. 

IRVIN = John Hawksamore; The Orchard, Walton -an- 


Thames. 

JENNINGS ; Gordon Sotham; Silverdale, Bhoaomfield 
Rou, Moseley, Birming han. 

JOHNS: Joseph Arnold; 67 Seott Road, Sheffield. 

JONES: Arthor Davies; Ty Mawr, Llundegai, near 
Bangor, North Wales, 

JOPLING: Alfred Bradshaw Hoston; 2) Pearsen 
Aventie, Beverley Toad, Hull, 

sconceniet James Berthold; Sunny Bonk, Bridgend, 
: 

KEEP: Norman FPristo; 15 Belleville Rtond, Wanide- 
worth Commun, &W. 

Be os 2 re Henry Vaughan: Clifton Col- 

Bristo 
KING ‘Charles Edwin; 86 The Grove, Ealing, Midl- 


dlesex: 

LEWIS: Harold Morgan ; Sunnyside, The Creseent, 
Pontypridd, Glam. 

LEWIS: Willian Garduer; 1F Boverion Street, Roath 
Park, Cardiff. 


LINDOP : Fred; 2 Woodfield Street, Todmorden, 
mad 5 Voeph Haydn; 1 Whitby Avenue, Heworth, 
or 

MANN: William Roderick John; 9 Otto Terrace, 
Sunderland, | 

crephcys eat Roland Edward ; Windermere, Vie: 

rin Road, Eaiehion: Sea. 

MARSHALL : ‘James, Jun. ; White House, 40 Porm: 
ton Road, South Crovdon, Surrey. 

MILNE: Frank: 181 Edmund Street West, Rochdale, 

MORRISON : John William Patrick; 12 Sharia Abdel 
Daiem, Bab-el- Louk, Cairo, Egypt. 

MORTON =: Erir Hugh Dycke; 32 Albany Tormee, 
Dundee, Scotland, 


MURGATROYT ; James Lees; Northwold, Pinner _ 


een, Pinner, Middlesex, 
MUSMANN: Ernest Paul Brander; The Onke, 61 

Frognal, Hampstead, N.W. 
OATLEY : eerie Joxtph; 48 Denton Road, Horn. 


acy, MN, 


OGDEN : John Cecil Hlair; I land View, Ma 
Port Talbot, South wale ~ ey 


PAICE: Cyril Laurence: Aldermaston, Mill Road, 


ns ee Mbcaho ii 

( pencer; 2 Suliabury Road, Leicester, 

PIERCE : eStephen Rowland: § Villa Road, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex, 

PIMM : Francis William (eet: 8 Uni Street, ‘Tor. 
quay, Devon, 

PITE ek lon Beresford; 2 York Gate, Regent's Park, 


QUIN®. : Cecil Darley; Brooklyn, Alexandra Purk, 
ancheater, 
RAMSDEN , Eric Alfred; 34 Clarendon Romi, Deeds. 
REES: David James; 02 Llewellyn Street, Ponty- 
ewaith, Glam. 
ROBERTS : cae Henry: 180 Christchurch : ‘Road, 


Bhomcombe, Hinswt 
ROREEERS «: Evan ¥ Wendett; Railway Tnn, Penelawdi, 


ROWNTREE Thomas Herbert : Normanby House, 
Sowlands, Middlesbro’, 

SEXTON : (Grorge William Francis: * Rosemount.” 
Christchurch Avenue, Brondesbory Park, Now. 

SHREWSBURY : Roland Halbert; 25 Snowdon Roa, 
Eocles, Manchester. 
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SHURMUR: Stanley Emberick; Eooghvigg: The 
Drive, Walthamatav, Essex. 
oe William, Jun. : Denethorpe, Stockton 
Road, Ryhupe, Sunderland, 
SMITH : Horace; 50 Hibson Road, Nelson, pale ' 
SNELL: Al Alfred; Church Rtrest. North, Laskes 
‘ornwall. 

SOPER: Charles Edward: 2200 Roundwood Road, 
Willesden, NOW, | 
STEPHENS: Herbert Bion eg Dukes 

Avenue, Church End, Fiichley, N 
TROTTER : Alexander a + de Chana ow "Place, Ww. 
eer Grahame Burnell; G3 Ale Jerogute Street, 

c. 


sdb ae ea Nyala Arthur; 131 Warwick Road, 
Ca. 
WALLIS : ‘Cyril; Longbar, Davis Avenue, Roundhay, 


WEBSTER: Frank ‘Osburne; Mayfield, Sprowston 
Read, Forest Gate, E. 

WESTON - Kingsley Vale: 19 Epperstone Road, West 
Bridgford, Nottingham, 

WHITEHOUSE. Cecil Norman; 6 Manor Roa, 
Tec e Birmingham. 

WHITELEY : ‘Fred Dra 27 Gorden Street, Ellon. 

WHITWHAM: Harold Hentai: : Ride Bank, Ringley, 


idan pated Edward; 7 Tenby Street, Splott, Car. 
wae rhode Leonard gjaicchlee The Bryn, Gold 
WILSON “Sydney 3 6 | Heaton Road, Heaton, New- 


castle-on 


WINDLE Freak; 183 Chatsworth Road, Uhesterfield. 






i, 


* | oe 
| i 
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The Intermediate Bekctatikn qualifying for 
registration as Student R.I.B.A., was held in Lon- 
don and the undermentioned provincial cities from 
the 22nd to the 29th November, {i candidates 

: med, with the following results — 








Neiitaer 

Rramlicd ie oad | Thvhoute* pal 
* ‘ os a a2 
} a ae 
{ ; . = 2 = i) 
la : 4 4 () 
; . a ab dl 
Liverpoal . 4 : 5 
Manchester .  . hes ai 7 
it oi a7 


The pasged candidates ire as follows, the names 
being given in order of merit :— 

FRANCIS: Knie [F, 10): aw ¥ 
sole a SE : }; euner Road, 
Ins morge Pawsay FP. 4 + 

mot, Stockton-an- Tera. meh; Newhy 
BAIN: George | Lefer nd 66 Broomweod Road, Clap. 


LANCASTER: Claude (p. 1 

1 Bead Newest on Dene W]; 267 Westmorlanil 
ALT ithan)| #H | : 
See tie Road, Forest ae <u a * 
i Daim Edward LF, 190817 244 Queen's Read, 
NT Harry [F 1911); on White 
vneEN filbert (P. ine es 
a sw heme &) 11) le 


friargate, Hull 
Kastern Avenne, 








CHEEE : Cyril Cini [P. eas ae Crockerton Road, 
Wants Oe Common 





PEERMAHOM ‘Abdali. Bhanji (2. 1908); 45 
Brondesbury  Willas Kilburn, N : 
pet ph LP. 1209); " Sunny Banks, Armatead 
, near eld. 
‘ones : Nargrove Stuart; 4 Wroxham Mansions, 
Canfield Gardens, NW. 
RATES : Cyril Francia ; "Bindon,” Serpentine Road, 


nee + aca, 
are William [/’. 1911]: 04 Revelon Road, 
DAVIES :, “Hugh Freileric [/. 1910]; 41 Liverpool 

Road, Chester. | 
a oe ugh [/*. 1911]; 62 Gowan Road, 
i en Green 

George Leslie ie (1011); 12 Mapesbury Road, 


HEAD : 
Cricklewoud, NW. 

BRUETON : Bertrand Frederick TP. Sat ie 70 Aah. 
leigh Avenue, Bric 





WA : Thomas ] 
ville, Dur ham, 
MOSS; Donald John [P. i911}; 44 Linden Grove, 


Peckham Rye, 5. E, 
ALDOUS : Charles Fencott (/*, 1908); 


, Pu s. WW 
THOMAS ; : Devi Reece [/. 1911}; c/o W. D. Jenkins, 
" e Street, Llandilo, South Wales. 
MACKENZIE Gilbert isrtel [P.. Wil}; 1 Vic- 
iu Street, Westminster, | 
ACKROYD. Samunl William Ps “19007; 19 Abbey 
Walk South, Halifax. 
sane valter Alwyn Cole; 13 Glaybury Road, 
ming Ohta Harold Carapbelt ne 101i}; Ventnor 


Howse, London Road, Canterlu 
It AGEN AL: Philip Hope be Falward iP 1908); 4 Jistice 
Walk, Chelses, 5. 


34 Rusholme 








PREWILE : Lionel Colin ue. 100); 44 Parliament 
ULL owen tig am {P, 190i); 55 Carlingford 
Road, Greet Lanes, N, 
RUTCHER, Albert John ; Hamilion Howse, Clifton 
Road, Weeton-super- 
CALDWELL: 0, Reginald LP, Load Elmadale, Alex. 
nee, 


i! HANDLER “Allen, juor, (| Si; Elston Lodge. 
fo 
ata ke Basi Thoresby; 206 Upper Street, 


CURRIE tole Kirkwood [/*. 110}; .F. AMlaner, 
Keig and Tough, Aberdeenshire 

KILOART « Ra Ronald Edward [7 108 ; 17 Elaworthy 

EVANS: hia Owmanne (P. W811]; Glyn Teify, 
61 Munster Road, Fulham, 5.W. 

GOOPSALL : Robert Ht Harold (7 195]; Chiltern, Tan- 
erton-on 

seat Jen Karat el Baa ; Drumalan, Drum- 


hit, [overness-al 
HILL ‘Groftes Walker [P. 1907]; 38 Albinn Street, 
HOWE: ‘rob Liberty (P. 1007]; Farringford, North- 
lese 


wood, Midd 
HUDSON ; ‘Thomas: cxiwood Road, Bolton. 


sit Pry pce Crichton. 7 1910); 4 Renny Place, 
LEIGHTON © ‘Henry Birkett (P1908); 68 Upper 
Albert Road, Meersbrook, 


Shofiteld. 
“LUYKEN : Heinrich Martin [P. 1920}; 23 Arendia 
Gardena, Wood Green, N. 
MACKEY + "Samuel ‘Avaninog Hurst [F. 1902); 12 
Crosfeld Street, Warrington. 


MEREDITH ;: Edward [P, 1908]; 65) Warwick Road, 
Earl's Court, SW. 

MORTIMER: Alon Lee [P. 4]; 21 Langham 
Avenue, Sefton Park, Liver 

NATHANTELSZ : John Julian. ce. LWA): ¢/o Mesara. 
Thomson & Sosa tin 4 Jane Street, Elythaword 


PHILLIPS : Atul aa 1a); OF Gwrdr 
hag esl 
PORTSMOUTH Oliver | Sppatcte P. 1910): 7 Rich- 
mond Villas, Swanses, 
1911}; 34 Vietoria 


ROBINSON: Jobn Joseph [f'. 
Avenue, Denny rook, Dublin, 

Satta ber Sasenel HN ai [F. Lie); ith Wil- 

SLATER © Mectt Martin fan sla tp. 18]; & Lower Brooks 
Street, anh 

WATT ; John D [P1010]; Pentlinds, 17 Ramuz 


Drive, Wreateliff-oi\-Sen, 
WILSON : a Frederick ; 3) Preston Avenue, New- 


WYNNI is tivasien Stanley [P1007]; Malvern Villas, 
Northop Hall Village. near Northop, Flinta: 


The number of failures in each subject of the 
Intermediate Examination was os follows :-— 


A. Principal Styles and General History of Architect 18 

B. 1. Simple polied Construction =... aL 

B. 2 There Thouretical Construction . . . . . 26 
G | Historical Architecture : = 

(a) Greek and Roman oo. . ; i 

(6) Byzantine and Ro Wee a ce od 

(¢) French and English Gothic g 

(d) Italian, French, anil Enuliah Renaimance x 

C, 2 Mathematica and Mechanics Fi 2 

ee oe Af 


Oa: Deg: jo 8! eS lUe!lUCOE 


Exemptions from the Intermediate. 

The following Probutioners possessing the cer- 
tificates required under the regulations were 
exem ted from the Intermediate Examination and 
have been registered as Students, viz. :— 

HUDSON: Frank Ernest (#. 1000}; ¥.M.C.A., 
Edmonton, (Two ail i Grevhound Lane, 


Streatham. [Two a Contes, ‘University nf 
London, fede? Cal ge-] 


MACKELLAR : ‘orman Houghton [/*. 1911]; 
4. Cathkin Read 1 side, Cllasgow, Diploma, 


G! w School Ay hitecture, 
MUSMANN: Ernest Paul Brander [#*, 1912]; au 
Oaks. él Frognal, Hampstead, N Ww. (Th 


years’ course, University of London, University 


pone e.| 
: Frank Philip [/. 1908); 10 Elaworthy 
Road, N.W. [Architectural Association Four 


Ch 


¥ ree.) 

ATALLA : Mohamed Ali [/*. 1012]; King’s College, 
Strand, W.C, [Two Yiurs" Course, University of 
London, King’s Cullege.] 


Final! and Special. 
The Final and Special Examinations qualifyi 
for candidature aa Associate R.I.B.A. eth hi 
London from the Sth to the 138th December. ‘ot 
the 98 candidates examined, 44 passed, and the 
remaining 54 were relegated. The passed cand!- 
dates are as follow :— 


ALLEN-LODGE : Albert Rabort [Sprrial]; 4 Adel 
‘Terrace, Strand, W.C. sia i 


. 7 
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ANDREWS: Perey tiray Seal [S. 1910]; 112: Monteham 
Street, Chelma 
BARROW « =, John William [S. 1910]; 16 Kensington 


recom be, 

BLENKINSOD? Hi aseph fs. 1908]; Midland 
Bank Chambers, Par sneak ee i, 

CREWERTON : Frank Asquith [8 1908]; 2 Wood- 
lunda, Whalley Read, Manchester, 5.W. 

EUCKNELL: Leonard Holcomb ees 1008]; 12 Ford. 

wych Road, West Ham 

BUTLER : Arthur stom fhe Sorc EN: 1912]; 73 Church 
Street, Kensin 

CHISHOLM : David John [§. 1910]; 96 Exmond Road, 
Bedford Park, W. 

COLE : Leopold Edmund [8.1910]; 24 Parliament Hill, 


COPE: Gearge Arnold [§. 1908]; 1 Bisham Gardens, 


Highgate. 

CO WLEY Hacbers Rensaia [Special]; 24 High 
Street, Southend-on-Sea. <4 ; 

DEWHIRST: Ralph Henry [S. 1908]; 9 Franklin 
Mount, Harrogate. 

FOSTER: Thomas Oliphant [Special]; 23 Old Queen 
Btreet, SW. 

GIBSON : Edmond Herbert [8.. 1900) 37 Harberton 
Road, Archway Road, Highgate, N 

GOLD ; Hugh Andrew [8, 1911]; Rosebank, Phimten 

Treen, near Sevenoaks, t, 

GORDON : "Chatits Black [Special]; 111) Petherton 
Road, Highbury New Park, N. 

HINTON : Taki arfield [%. 1911); The Castle, Win- 


HOUSTON : William Wylie [S. 1900]; 110 Fitzroy 
ATER, Belfast, Ireland. 

MARTYN Laurence Pecmore (8. 1912]; Ingram 
Hause. Stockwell Road, &. | 

M voir jtbe isp Donglas 1S. 1908]; Town Hall, 
E am, E 

MOORE: Harold Edward [5. 1911); ih H. B; Crea- 
well, Esq., 10 Elborow Street, Ru; 

MILBURN : Stanley Wayman (8. 1910); 8 Thornhill 
Park, Sunderland. 

MURRAY : ite Hay (5. 1996]; 34 Gildredge Road, 


Fastbourn 

NEWTON . Willian G. [8.1911]; ce enaes Workin 

PEASE : Alfred [8, 1910];3 St. Ma 

PHILLIPS: Rees [§. 1911); “Baoan 
Cirten, SW. 

PIGOTT: Richard Monntford £9: 1900]; 1 Earbefield 
Road, Wandsworth Common, 3.W 

saisyy lyse Ernest sesaenilet ables [S. 1908]: 1A 
Grange Road, Barnes, 5.W, 

REID ; Claud Boileau [s. euil 10 Campden Howse 


Smee Parscas 


ROBERTS : Thomas neopeinaet [Spec]; Ridge Ml omni , 
Sunningdale, Re 
eee: Herel Se Sevag [Sperial]; “ BDeawrood,” Tha 
Mena see 
SOLOMON [3.1907]; “Highfield,” Shrewabury. 
“Sine ER : Wille Jamea (5. 1004]; Guildhall Cham. 
ts, Broad Street, Bristol. 
SULEIeAn [ neal Martin [Special] ; OF Worple Rand, 
Wimbledon, &.W; 
SUTHERLAND-GRAEME: Alan Vincent (8, 1909); 
13 Rodall Crescent, Willoughby Road, Hampstend. 
THOMS: William George [S. 1910); 9 St, Peter's 
Church Walk, Nottingham, 
WAGHORN : Srdniey Stanley [S. 1904) ; 8 King William 
Street, Charing ross, SW. 
WALGATE: Charles P, Percival [S. 19065); Royal Cal 
lege of Art, Sonth Kensington, § mW, 


WALEER: a, Phomas pe en Educati 
Offices, St. . Mary's Gas Ds ai 


WEEDON: Harry William [Special]; 115 Colmore 
Row, Birmingham, 
WILBY : Albert [S. 1907); 11 Tauza Road, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 
WILLIAMS: David Special): i Avonbourne, Elm 
Grove Road, Salish 
MS: Stanle _ Hat FS. 1910]; Brentwood, 
Broomfield Road, Bhofiie | 
WEINBERG : Judah [8. tnt) 424 Connaught Street, 
Hyde Park, W. 


The number of failures in the various subjecta of 
the Final and Special Examinations was as follows : 








A. Design - FF + « of wre 

B. Construction. ht) a E <: tn ee ee 

“s ui) gione : ue ; 7 : a 

Properties ani ‘aes af nilding ateriala . H 

E. The Ordinary Practice of Architecture : . 0 

thee ee gee =r ~ Ot 
COMPETITIONS, 


Workmen's Cottages at Wellington. 
Church at South Lancing, 


The Competitions Committee desire it to Tie 
known that the Conditions of these Competitions 
are not satisfactory, and are the subject of corre- 
spondence between the Committee and the pro- 
moters. 


MINUTES. Y, 

At the Fifth General Meeting (Business) of the 
Session 1912-1913. held Monday. fth January 1913, 
at 8 p.m, —Present : Mr, Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., 
Present, in the Chair: 13 Fellows (including 9 mem- 
bers of the Council), 10 Associates (including 2 members 
of the Council) and 2 Licentiates—the Minutes of the 
last Meeting having been published’ in the Jownway, 
were taken as read and signed as correct, 

Mr, E. Guy Dawber, Fize- President, acting for the 
Hon, Garrenary, announced the decease of the bis followiee 

Francis James Smith, Fellow, elected 
1591 ; William Allen Coombs, Associate, elected 1881. 
following gentlomen attending for the first time 
Kince their eae ba ermally, admitted by the 
resident—viz On tuberth nett, Aesoerate ; 
Philip Bauhof, Lice ntinste r iit 

A motion by the Preside that the congratulations 
of the Institute be tendered to Sir Thomas Graham 
Jackson, R.A., Royal Gold Medallist, on the baronetey 
recently conferred opon him, was carried by acclamma- 
tion; and Mr. Wm. Woodward aid a tribute to the 
merit ee veintik Bartlett | of the firm of Messrs. 
Per +» Eruttla th raaibrabige pon 
hoa Na been ba rat }, Upon whom a similar 

r ay awber formally acknow|ed ed the receipt 
of books presented since the last Business M eeling, and 
a cordial vote of thanles ks waa passed to the donors. 

The Secretary announced the realise of the Examina- 

tions held in November and December Inat. 


The following candidates for membe 
by show of hands under By: law 10. berhip bettie in 








| al. 1900, 
WARWICK : Septimus a Pugin Student 1909), * 
WILLS: Herbert Winkler a 1857], 

The Meeting separated g4 8.20 p.m, 
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THE BUILDINGS OF 8ST. MARY'S GUILD, LINCOLN, 
LOCALLY KNOWN AS JOHN O’GAUNT'S STABLES. 


By W. Wartetys [/.], of Lincoln. 
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St. Manv's Goiub, Lixcots: Poowt Evevatios or Existixa Britorma. 


[THE history of the building arts extends so far 
| back, is associated with so many countries, 
and embraces such a long space of time, that 

I will not attempt to deal with 1t in detail: more 
especially becanse it is sufficient for the support of 
the suggestion Lam about to make that in the pro- 
gress of the arts and crafts through Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome, and their connection with Constanti- 
nople, Lombardy, and Como (whence it is believed 
they spread to France, Germany, and Britain), the 
refinement of architecture and the development 
of the styles could not have been produced in the 
perfection in which they have come down to us 
unless there had existed in all those countries and 
through all that long period an organised system of 
education specially connected with the building 
crafts 5 de when the subject is considered in 
connection with this country, and especially with 
the ancient city of Lincoln, one becomes still more 


impressed with the conviction that, as all through 


the Classical periods there existed such an edluca- 
tional system os that just referred to, so also 
through the Medieval period there must have 
existed a similar process of education in the 
Gothic arts. 

But as a few eminent archwologists have de- 
clined to accept the views of others equally as 
eminent as themselves, especially in architecture, 
“that a National Training School for the Building 
Arts did exist in this country through the Middle 
Ages," I feel constrained to say another word on 
the subject. 


There are probably few cities in England with a 


history more varied and interesting than that of 
Lincoln. We see this interest in the remains of 
the Romans, the Saxons, the Scandinavians, and 
later still in those of the Normans, all of whom 
have left traces of their existence here. And 
although the Romans found no architecture of a 
durable quality when they first possessed them- 
¥ 
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selves of Britain, during the four centuries of 
their occupation of the country they mtroduced 
and left behind them such evidence of their art 
and skill in the style and strength of their buildings 
that no ddubt can exist about the source whence 
they came. There is still proof of this eyen in this 
ancient city of over sixteen hundre * dura- 
tion, in the remains of the old Roman walls 
which aurrounded it as well aa in ge ape Basilica 
in the Bail, in which the laws the Roman 
province were a(dministered, and where perhaps the 
government of the province was also carried on. 


But the internecine strife and generally unsettled 


condition of the mixed races, and co nent ab- 
sence of a settled literature, have left us with but 
scant documentary evidence of therr domgs in the 
city. We have therefore to look for them as 
written in stone in the few buildings they have 
left behind them, and the 8t. Mary's Guild is just 
one of those Norman buildings that 1s interesting 
in this respect. . 

The aaaaial shape and plan of the building im- 
duced me to measure and draw it out te scale, in the 
hope of discovering the purpose for which it was 
erected, and the investigation has led me to believe 
that it was fora Training School, and that the arts 
and crafts of the building fraternity of the Medim- 
val period were taught m it for several centuries. 
Even in Roman times Lincoln was an impor- 
tant city, the metropolis of the province and chief 
seat of commerce, and probably of government 
also, & position it maintained well mto the 
Middle Ages; and it was therefore entitled to 
a first place of recognition in the arts such as 
they were at that time. | 

[tis generally admitted, however, that there was 
another and a later route by which the arts were 
introduced into Britain, not as in the first 
instance direct from Rome, but through France 
by the Normans after their conquest of the 
country ; and here they germinated, and developed 
into the several styles of architecture we designate 
Medieval. When it is remembered also that 
Remigius was 5, (bapa to the See of Dorchester 
in 1067, that the Conqueror in 1068 ordered 
his Castle to be built on Lincoln Hill, that in 
1073 Remigins removed his See to Lincoln (and 
at that time the diocese embraced the eight conn- 
ties of Oxford, Buckingham, Nottingham, Bed- 
ford, Huntingdon, Northampton, Rutland, and 
Lincoln) and at once arranged to build his Cathedral 
there, and that there were also innumerable 
churches in course of erection throughout the 
Kingdom, may we not well conclude that such a 
yast number of important buildings could not have 
been designed all in one recognisable style by 
different minds and at about the same time, unless 
the principles of the ah i and even the details of 
construction, had been learned by those in charge 
of the buildings in some central school or college 
with workshops attached to it? But those build- 
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ings must so far have been designed and carried 
out by the Norman architects and builders who 
were introduced into this country soon after the 
Conquest, and who of course could only have 
acquired their knowledge of architecture m their 
own country. The natural inference is that 
when once established here, isolated from the 
influence of the Arts and Crafts school in which 
they had themselves been trained, they commenced 
to adapt themselves to local cireumstances and to 
develop an independent sre Shee building matters, 
and after a reasonable time had bee fed 
the practice of design and the art of buildin; 
England, the craftsmen would naturally establi 
an institution of their own on the basis of the 
school in which they had received their training. 
Here they would continue the development of 
the art of building by teaching its principles and 
practice to natives associated with them. That 
they did pursue such a course is abundantly proved 
by the evolution of the Pointed style out of the 
round-arched Norman into the well-defined Karly 
English architecture, known as the Firat Pointed or 
Lancet style; and it should not be forgotten that 
this style was first adopted im St. Hugh’s work in 
Lincoln Cathedral, ' 
Not only was the Early English style of architec- 
ture first applied to Lincoln Cathedral, but this 
style, together with the Third Pomted or Perpendi- 
cular, is admittedly peculiar to this country, and 
does not therefore exist In any other country in 
Europe, except m an isolated case or two in France, 
and sees are said to have been designed by 
Englishmen. 
There must therefore have been a central 
authority somewhere in England which developed 
and taught the arts and crafts. Nearly all our 
chief architects and archeologists who have 
interested themselves in the subject for a century 
ust have testified to that effect; but as to how 
that aaeietey was selected, whether voluntarily 
or compulsorily constituted, or by what means the 
arts and crafts were dispensed, and -the exact 
situation or seat of that authority, have always 
been matters of speculation and conjecture. Mr. 
F. A. Paley, probably the most reliable authority 
on mediwval architecture in this country, in his 
Manual of Gothic Mouldings,* in referring to cer- 
tam conventional forma or details, saya: “ Whence 
these forma arose, whether from a natural process 
of gradual development, or from some real or 
pretended secret of freemasonry, or lastly from 
mere accident or caprice, are curious questions 
which, so far as the author is aware, have never 
yet been made the subject of much inquiry”; and 
again: How far the same forms were arbitrary or 
Sbiteatory in ancient freemasons’ work, how far 
they emanated from some particular source and 
were dispensed by authority through the country - 


* Ed. 6, pp. 1 and 2, 
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(i.e. this country) “ or were assumed by some tacit 
adage on the part of a masons pepragiiae 
are equally interesting speculations, though per- 
ha stl difficult ‘cs determine." And further: 
* However this may have been, if ts quife certain 
that a strict intercourse must have been kept wp 
betireen the members of this body of artisans, or 
almost every ancient church would exhibit new and 
strange varieties in the detasls of their mouldings.” 
The italics are mine. Mr. Paley al ays im 
another work, 4 Manyal of Gothve Architecture: * 
“England was the country m which the Gothic 
or Christian he was most exquisitely and most 
sumptuously developed in respect of its details,” 
Mr. Edmund Sharpe, in his Lincoln Excursion, 
1871, in referring to the style of the three Norman 
doorways in the west front of Lincoln Cathedral, 
says :t “Though their architecture was derived from 
the Norman, they are treated in a canigeiaaunii d 
distinct from that which characterises the wo 
of that nation.” And he likewise states that these 


doorways “‘ prove to us in fact, along with numer- 
ous other similar works in all parts of the kingdom 


the existence in England at the time of a school 
of native artists, who were not only eee esse 
emancipated from those influences which had 
governed the ag of buildings for the previous 
eighty years of Norman rule in this country, but 
who were able to design and to carry out their 
work with an originality of thought, a fertility of 
mvention, and a ection of execution, which 
must fully entitle them to our special notice, as well 
as to separate classification.” 2 
Now, if England developed the most exquisite 
and most sumptuous Gothic architecture, and if 
in Lincoln the western doorways of its cathedral, 
amongst other similar works in the kingdom, 
prove that there existed in i ra at the time 
a school of native artists, it is but reasonable to 
believe that a school building must also have 
existed somewhere in the country, We therefore 
naturally query where such a building could have 
been. Was it at Canterbury { I have never heard 
of one there, or the remaims of one, that could 
possibly bear any resemblance to such a building 
as could at once have been suitable for a school in 
which to teach the arts, a private chamber in 
which to evolve and develop the styles, and work- 
shops in which to practise the crafts. Is there one 
at York ? at Durham ? at Westminster ! at Win- 
chester? or anywhere in London ? or in fact any- 
where in Britain ? now existing, or which ever did 
exist, that could m any way have answered such 
treble purpose as that described, unless it is St. 
Mary’s Guild in Lincoln, which building I suggest 
was in every way adaptable to such a purpose t 
That Mr. R, i Gould, and perhaps a few other 
archeologists, have expressed their belief that the 
medieval buildings of this country were designed 


* Introd. p. 10, ¢ Introd. p. 14. 


and erected under contracts by builders of the time. 
in much the same way that similar works are 
developed and carried out at the present day, in 
no wise affects the view [ am taking of St. Mary's 
Guild at Lincoln; because Mr. Gould in his re- 
searches on the subject seems only to have followed 
the craftsmen from cathedral to cathedral or from 
one large building to another, and finding from his 
hata eretias the Lodges or wooden Domiciles 
there, but no record of an Arts and Crafts School, 
appears to have concluded that one had never 
ATs ted anywhere, but that the knowledge which 
developed the principles and invented the charac- 
teristics of the styles came either from the clergy 
or was acquired by the workmen in the shops and 
on the works on which they were engaged.* 
It must, however, be quite Pippa to every experi- 
enced Gothic architect of the present day, that it 
was absolutely impossible that such minute details 
as the carving in the capitals of pillars, the sections 
of the pillars themselves, and the clustering and 


forms of the hafta which surround them, as well as 
the sections of the mouldings and the enrichments 


which adorn them, and the dozens of other equally 
well-marked characteristics of the styles (by 
any one of which the date of its construction can 
to this day be accurately defined within a very few 

ears, Whether situate in the North, the South, the 
Bast, or the West), could have been designed by 
different hands in different parts of the country at 
the same time (as they undoubtedly were) unless 
the designers had been taught and trained in the 
game school, and by the same tutors, the principles 
which underlay and governed the arts at the time, 
and which it is beheved none others were then 
permitted to know or to practise. That there did 
therefore exist in this pointy a building fraternity 
during the medieval period of the building arts 
will scarcely be disputed, and it seems to me but 
a reasonable inferetice that the uniformity and 
purity of the styles could only have been developed 
and preserved, aa they were, through the influence 
of a training school or college in which the students 
graduated as masters the building arts; and 
that selections were made from amongst those 
graduates to design and take share of the Impor- 
tant ecclesiastical buildings which were to be 
erected in the various parts of the country during’ 
the Middle Ages. could well conceive also 
that cohtp dat of the styles would be further 
preserved by the periodical assembly of all those 
masters at the college of the fraternity, to discuss 
and decide matters of principle, and to fix 
upon the characteristic forms which should be 
adopted and practised in the future to distinguish 
the works of the fraternity from those of other 


nilders. 
Would not such « practice as this account for the 
necessity of the great hall or assembly room, which 





* History of Freemasonry, Vol. 1, p. 320. 











appears to have been attached to their technical 
schools or training establishments wherever they 
were built, and wick is eo well marked in St. 
Mary’a Guild buildings at Lincoln ! 

Now, this building was erected about 1140 to 
1150; it was quadrangular in plan, with ar inner 
courtyard suitable for materials, and had probably 
workshops on two, if not three, of ite sides. 

The ground floor of the front wing facing the 
High Street was originally vaulted in quadripartite 
vaults; the entrance gateway, with ita deeply 
recessed semicircular arch and flat pomted inner 
arch below it, still remains and occupies the middle 
bay of the front. The two end bays right and 
Jeft of the entrance were probably store-rooms for 
the craft, for, although vaulted, the constructional 
features are quite plain and somewhat crudely 
finished, not a single moulding is to be found 
about them. The vaults were no doubt inserted to 
ree i seh Speapanead: for aa aseoly room 

oor which they supported. Several springer 
aoa Soa le ribs are til in iu, amy 
he upper floor above the vaulting appears to 
have been in one large room, of the full length and 
width of the front wimg, and was about 63 feet long 
by 21 feet wide. were ap tly five 
two-light windows next the street, with seats inside 
each, each light with a semicircular head, and both 
were circumscribed by a larger semicircular outer 
arch, with label mould. The remains of three of 
these windows may still be seen im situ on the 
inside of this large room. 

There were also two fireplaces: the remams of 
one of them can be seen corbelled ont next the 
High Street, with a modern square window pierced 
through the back of it. There was likewise a 
similar window to those above described, on the 
opposite side of the room, facing the inner court- 
yard and occupying the central bay over the back 
archway; there may likewise have been windows 
in each gable end; but, as both these end walls 
have been refaced outside, there is nothing now 
remaining to prove their former existence.* 

_ There 1s at the east end of the north wing on 
its upper floor a portion of the original wall with the 
remains of an original window in it having deeply 
recessed and s pe jambs and arch intact; and 
‘in the same wall, but on the ground floor below it, 
are the remains of another original window, and 
as it occurs in the next bay to that on the floor 
above, the horizontal distance from centre to 
centre of these two windows is by inference the 
ciple ts Boer Beth from centre to centre of all 
he other bays of this wing, extending westwards u 
to the front main building; and it likewise fan 
the position, width, and size of the staircase leading 
to the upper floor, as well as that of the lobby 


* Since this was written the remaina of coupled gable 
windows have been discovered in the fales roof above the 
drying room of the modern malt kiln.—W, W. 
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between the private or secret chamber and 
assembly room. The south wing has, however, en- 
tirely disappeared, and a modern builder's work- 


shop has been erected in its place, but I think not 


quite on the old foundations. There is, however, 
reason to believe that the south wing was pre- 
cisely sumilar in form and size to that at the 
northside of the courtyard. The castern wing has 
also been demolished, and a modern brick house 
now stands on or near its site, but when it is con- 
sidered in connection with the general form of the 
existing buildings, there is no reason whatever to 
doubt that this side of the yard was likewise 
inclosed by a building corresponding in form and 
detail with the other wings. 

Tt should also be observed that although there is 
nothing now to indicate the original existence of 
the open sheds or workshops on the ground floor of 
the main wings surrounding the courtyard, there 
18 on the voor hand grote remaining in the old 
walls or any other part of the original buildings that 
could possibly have swevantaa. thas from being 
there ; for notwithstanding the expressed opinions 
of some experts that the eastern end of the north 
wing is the remains of a Norman house, I must 
contess I fail to find any such remains, That 

irt of the wall which is claimed to be the 
front of an old house is not original, but has been 
built up with old materials derived from other 
portions of the demolished buildings ; and the upper 
two windows, although original in themselves, 
have been reset in this more modern wall with 
wood lintels over their inside opening. This wall 
ia only 20 inches thick, whilst the Norman wall 
at the other side of the same room and’ exactly 
<a if was 3 feet 6 inches thick, both of 
hem being outside walls. It is surely very un- 
likely, nay, one may aay, almost impossible, that 
the Normans, heavy builders that they were, 
wens Syst she % Hepes ot one outer wall 
of an important building such as this only 1 foot 
8 inches thick; and least of all would they make 
one outside wall of a room to support a main roof 
only 20 ee thick, and the wall of the same room 
indd exactly o Ite to it to support the - : 
roof 3 feet 6 fon thick. iia 
_ What I suggest therefore is that, owing to the 
Norman Conquest and the consequent increased 
activity in all matters relating to life and religion, 
and especially in the building of eath drals, 
churches, and castles, as well as bridges, throughout 
the island, and particularly in this large diocese, 
together with the removal of the See from Dor- 
cheater to Lincoln which made the latter the centre 
of ecclesiastical energy, there was a great influx 
into Britain, and especially to Lincoln, of Norman 
builders, headed as they would be by architects as 
we term them now, but masters to design and 
superintend, and craftsmen to execute the works. 
Such an influx of foreign craftsmen all asso- 
ciated in one common fraternity or fellowship, 
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ing a language different from that of the 


eevee and with associations and aspirations 
greatly varying from those of the ois around 
them, would naturally seek a school of their own 
in which to study the arts and develop the 
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they would be but follo the custom of the 


building fraternities in all nations and in all ages 
from a pages period of time. 

But it will not be supposed that the association 
would at once commence to build themselves a 
permanent school before they had well established 
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sheet) in the country and had secured the 

i of th the Church for their eall- 
re it is therefore necessary to remember the 
respective dates at which the important events 
occurred, because, although the building of all those 
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cathedrals, churches, castles, dc., was proceeded 
with almost immediately after the Norman Con- 
quest, St. Mary’s Guild building was not erected 
nor designed until nearly a hundred years after- 
wards. Neither will it be spe oeed that they would 
at once commence to build their training college, 
because, in the first place the newly imported 
architects and builders would for a long time be 
occupied in designing and erecting buildings for 
others, and, like every other Institution of its kind 
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whether business or educational, they would wait 
and make sure of their position before incurring the 
heavy expense and responsibility the establish- 
ment of a new college for the craft would entail 
upon them. The newly imported architects and 
craftemen would no doubt at first be not only 
destitute of a school building and workshops, but 

robably of students also; and the craftamen’s 

wellmgs would only be temporary wooden 
huts, erected on the sitea of the structures upon 
which they were engaged, There is, in fact, 
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ample evidence that it was the common practice 
of these fraternities to build such wooden domi- 
ciles for themselves; the fabric rolls of several 
of our cathedrals still testify to this. But these 
woolen houses were built for the ordinary crafta- 
men to reside in, and not in substitution for the 
school, It is desirable to bear this distinction in 
mind, because there would be a domicile or lodge 
attached to every important building at the time 
of its erection, but there would be only one techni- 


eal school or ae a each diocese, and probably 


only one in the d, and that one would be the 
college of instruction for the combined Arts and 
Crafts Fraternity. — 

Tam persuaded that the members of the frater- 
nity were a secret and exclusive body, whose 
private inner workings and instructions were 
entirely oral, that no written records of the crafts 
and the arts they practised, nor of the social or 
fraternal intercourse they kept up amongst them- 
selves, Were ever made, and that none therefore 
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could come down to us; hence the mystery which 
hangs over their early practices m this country, 
especially through the mediwval period of art. 
But the circumstantial evidence is so strong and 
complete respecting them, and ranges over 80 


shown by quotations from their writings; and 
this the progress of the arts and evolution of the 
styles in the buildings, which were alike in general 
forms and in details in all parta of the country at 
the came time, undoubtedly testify. Hence, as the 
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many centuries, that, like similar evidence in suits 


atlaw when complete in all its bearings, it becomes, 
as our lawyers tell ua, the most reliable evidence 
of all, That there was a National School of i 
Arts and Crafts has been the opinion of all our 

best experts on the subject, as I have already 


pr 
and as Lincoln was the la 


Arts and Crafts fraternity was always in close 
alliance far pie noe and aise rates ial 

ivileges an monopolies Tromthe Popes, 
e et English diocese all 
through the medieval period, it does not seem 
unreasonable to suppose that it was the recognised 
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home and centre of the National Arts and Crafts, 
and that St. Mary's Guild building was the school 
and workshops of the fraternity. 

Tt may, however, be said that this was one of the 
numerous religious guilds established mand around 
the city about that time, But there is nothing r- 
maining about these buildings that could inany way 
sugvest such a guild, and, besides this, we have it 
on the authority of Dr. Sympson in his History of 
Tincoln that there was another St. Mary's Guild or 
hospital governed by a Pror, but its situation, anys 
the Doctor, isnot now known. Moreover, it is not 
likely that there would be two religions guilds 


named St. Mary existing in one city af the 


same time, although there may have been one 
religious and one Arts and fta Guild both 
dedicated to the same saint. 

Others, again, may soy that this was an ordinary 
trade or merchants’ guild entirely distinct from an 
Arts and Crafts Socety. But what other trac 
was there about 1140 to 1150 so important and 
wealthy in this city as would have enabled the 
fraternity to erect such a pero: Foy this? The 
staple or wool trade was not established in Lincoln 
teres 129], or nearly a hundred and fifty years 
after this building was erected. Others may 
say that it was but by the civic authorities 
and that it was the stoneyard and workshops of 
the City Fathers. But I am under the impression 
that the Crvie Guilds were not founded till two 
hundred years after this building was erected. 
That it may, however, have come into the hands 
of the civic authorities at a later period is by no 
means impossible, for as the original Arta and 
Crafts Guild received great favours from the 
Church, as well asa monopoly for their trade and 
calling of ecclesiastical work at least, so they are 
said to have excited the jealousy of the civic autho- 
rities, who in their turn founded Crvic Guilds on 
the hasia of those of the earlier Arts and Crafts, 
and eventually absorbed the latter into their own 
society. 

The ageiiys temdoass plans and elevations will 
probably aid the explanations T have endeavoured 
to give in support of my suggestion. 

No. 1 is an outline ground floor plan of the 
existing buildings. 
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No. 2 ts the first floor . 


No. 3 (see headpiece) is the front elevation of 


existing building. 
No. 4188 ground floor plan of the original build- 


ing as inferred from the remains still visible to those 
who will trouble to make the necessary examina-~ 
tion of the present buildings, the old wa'ls being 
blacked in, and ead tcp of the only remaining 
original windows indicated thereon. | 
No. § is the first floor plan of the origi 


buildings) asinfered, and blacked $n in the aame 


way as those of the ground floor. 
‘o. 6 is a longitudinal section through the 
centre of the front wing, looking towaris the street, 
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“ 


showing the original windows, and the vaulting 


below, which supported the assembly room floor. 

No. T 1 the front elevation next the High 
Street as it probably existed from the ground line 
upwards to Just above the assembly room windows. 
How the front was finished above these windows, 
it is now impossible to say. 

Under the circumstances [ have related,. and 
taking into consideration the accompanying plans, 
together with the fact that there caiathiy was, 
somewhere in Britain, a native School of Arts 
and Crafts from soon after the Norman Conquest 
onwards to the commencement of the decline of the 
arts in architecture some four hundred years ago, 
and that up to the present time its whereabouts 
has never yet been defined, at least so far as I am 
aware; and further that the buildings of St. Mary's 
Guild were in plan and detail in every way suitable 
for such a school and workshops, and that the 
period of their erection entirely accords with all 
the circumstantial evidence surrounding them; I am 
emboldened to suggest that Lincoln was the place, 
and St. Mary's Guild the building, in which the 
arts and crafts were taught for several centuries. 

I place this statement before the readers of the 
JOURNAL with some trepidation, but with the 
full confidence that those interested in the subject 
will give it a fair and reasonable consideration, and 
if the conclusions to which I have found myself 
forced should be proved to be wrong, I shall not 
be slow to admit it, for my only desire in this 
matter is to settle, if possible, a vexed question of 
many years standing, | 
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CANADIAN ARCHITECTURE, 
By F. 8. Baxer [F-}, of Toronto, Past-President of the Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada, Hon. Secretary R.LB.A. for Canada. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 20th January 19h 


r HF invitation of your Council to read a Paper on Canadian Architecture at this meeting 
is an honour which I have aceepted with much pleasure, and while I am afraid 
that I shall expose the poverty of Canada in the matter of good architecture, I am 

still more afraid that my inability to impart to you properly what is in my mind will bring 

my country into discredit. Lask you to accept this Paper as being contributed in my capacity 
as a member of this Institute, and not in any official capacity as a member of the Canadian 

Institute or as representing any Government or interest. My love for my native land must 

be my excuse if I overstep the hounds of good taste in my efforts to show that what has been 

done is not all futile and void of interest. Please bear in mind that the boundaries of Canada 
were established only sixty-six years ago, and that it is only forty-six years since the confedera- 
tion of the Provinces and the completion of the Parliament Buildings. 

Before I speak of Canadian Architecture, the subject of my Paper, I would like, with 
your permission, to say a few words about the general conditions which surround the profession 
of architects in Canada. 

As in England, the system of ‘‘pupilage,"’ but without fees, is the most common ¢com- 
mencement for the would-be architect. In four of the Provinces—Quebec, Manitoba, Cas. 
katchewan, and Alberta—the title ‘* architect "’ is protected by law, and no one may call himself 
an architect unless he has complied with the law, and qualified by passing certain examinations 
prescribed by the Act. A fifth Province—Ontario—alzo has an Act, but, owing to the insertion 
of the word ‘' Registered "’ before ‘4 architect "’ by the Government of the day, it has no effect, 
and anyone who pleases may call himself “ architect."’ The remaining Provinces are all 
organising with a view to obtaining legislation similar to that in foree in the four Provinces 
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above named. In all of these four Provinces the degree of Associate R.I.B.A. is accepted 
as a satisfactory qualification for admission to membership at present—and here I may say that 
the Royal Institute of British Architects is held in very high esteem throughout the Dominion. 
The Universities of these Provinces, including Ontario, have special courses in architecture and 
issue degrees. The best of these is at McGill, in Montreal, which Mr. Capper and Mr. Nobbs 
have largely helped to its present condition of efficiency. 

The number of students entering the profession is as yet very small, and architects have 
to rely upon the British Isles and the United States for skilled assistants. I do not reeall a 
time in the past ten years when there weré more than enough. 

Owing to the fact that in Canada the builder takes out his own quantities, drawings have 
to be made very complete, and this has tended to raise the quality of draughtsmanship through- 
out the country, and, incidentally, gives the student a chance to learn details of the work which 
an English student does not come in contact with. Tf this can be said in favour of the lack of 
quantities, the opposite must be said in the difficulties occasioned the practising architect ir 
dealing with builders, owing to the lack of the system in vogue in England, 

At present there are no travelling scholarships in architecture, and the necessity for these 
is becoming more and more apparent. Private “‘ateliers,"" in which practising architects of 
the younger school mostly are patrons, are available for the students in many of the large towns 
during the winter. 

Tt has been said that “‘ the next fifty years will decide the character and type of Canadian 
architecture,’’ but, having regard to the extreme youth of the country, such an event would 
seem to be most unfortunate, and I for one would like to feel that the students of fifty years 
hence will have something to strive for in creating a greater excellence than the art will then 
have reached in Canada. It should be said. however, that the Classic orders are fairly well 
understood, the value of proportion appreciated, and the application of ornament and mouldings 
handled in a conservative wiy. 

The climate, of course, has a great deal to do with the nature of the buildings in the 
various parts of Canada. A comntry which extends for thirty-five hundred miles must, of 
course, show considerable variation in that respect. There are the Eastern Provinces, tem- 
pered on the eoast by the Atlantic Ocean: the Province of Ontario, which is affected by the great 
lakes ; a long stretch between Lake Winnipeg and the Western Coast in which no large lakes 
exist ; and the Province of British Columbia, the climate of which is also tempered by the Pacific 
Ocean along the const. It is possible at the same hour, therefore, to haye i temperature in 
mid-winter of, say, forty-five degrees at Halifax, ten degrees below zero at Montreal, twenty 
degrees at Toronto, twenty degrees below zero at Winnipeg, and forty-five degrees at Victoria. 
Halifax would be without snow, Montreal would probably have three feet, Toronto fifteen 
inches, Winnipeg two feet. and Victoria none, In mid-summe | | 
the two sea-coast cities and Toronto remain cooler, while Montreal and Winnipeg suffer tea 
extreme heat. Throughout all the months of the vear over the whole country there is a wealth 
of sunshine and bright skies. All of these districts are subject.to severe snow blizzards and 
in the summer to terrific wind-storms. It will thus be seen that provision must be made by the 
architect against extreme cold, with accumnlations of snow and ice, and extreme heat conditions 
of extreme moistnre and extreme drought, of the most brilliant sunshine and dull da ra, of 
perfect calm, and wind storms which often reach the Proportions of cyclones, to si ti ) 
ere has =p stiffered from earthquake to any extent, al PU d rch. 

parts, and every architect in erecting a building takes into his calenlat * Pt Ps 
an earthquake oceurring. The general character of sub-soils is such papyrus ond dee 
tion, @ stratum of stiff clay occurring in most parts before the rock jg reached. There are, 
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of course, many localities which are exceptions to this rule and where special precautions have 
to be taken. 

You will be interested, perhaps, to hear something regarding the building material obtain- 
able throughout Canada. Splendid marbles are now procurable suitable for almost any purpose. 
and I shall not be surprised if when these quarries are fully opened marbles will be found to 
equal any which have been produced on the continent of Europe. Building stones are only 
fairly good, and much stone for face work is imported. It may be, however, that the opening 
of new districts by. the building of railways will overcome this difficulty. In the eastern part 
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Apwurmteraation Buttpxo, Pantiamest BcipINos, Ortawa. (Mr. Thomas Fuller, Architect.) 


of the eountry very fine granite ‘a obtained, and algo in Central Ontario. Good limestones are 
quarried in the Eastern Provinces and throughout Ontario, and in many parts of the West. 
The Portland cement produced in Canada is excellent; everywhere fine grit sand 18 
obtainable, and good limes are burnt in nearly all districts, Canadian bricks gre well known 
but the production of terra-cotta, other than hollow blocks, for fireproof 
construction work is limited. Steel sections are rolled from Canadian ore in nearly all the large 
centres, but an enormous quantity of structural steel is imported from the United States, Great 
Britain, and Germany. Castings in metal of good quulity are easily obtainable. Canadian 
_red pine and spruce, white and red oak, birch, maple, walnut, 


for their excellence, 


woods are well known ; white pine 
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cherry, butternut, white-wood, and cedar are the commonest varieties. Wood of ull kinds is 
becoming more and more difficult to obtain, and the price is advancing, with the result that 
what is known as “* fireproof construction’ is becoming more and more poptlar. Sheet metal, 
galvanised iron, and copper are almost entirely imported. Sheet lead is, of course, scarcely 
used for flashing purposes, owing to the large range of temperature which prevails. Paints 
and oils are produced ona large seale and of excellent quality, but the high grades of ulass 
are as yet mostly imported. Sanitary pipes and fittings, as well as fixtures, are manufactured, 
but a large quantity is also imported, especially porcelain fixtures, which come from Great 
Britain and the United States. Gas and electric pipes, fittings, and fixtures. with all kinds of 
glassware, are madé in most localities. Tiles are not produced m Canada in any quantity, but 
are largely imported from Great Britain, the United States, and Holland. 

All the large centres are provided with stringent building laws, plans are passed hy building 
departments, whose inspectors issue permits before the work is allowed to he proceaded with. 


AO 
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Constant inspection is also made of the work during its progress by these departments, ‘This 
system extends to construction and sanitation, and the relation of buildings to localities, but 
does not in any way interfere with the architectural or artistic qualities of the building. That 
the duties of these departments may be extended in the near future so ag to criticise the quality 
of the design is not an improbability. The fact that every city is giving careful attention to 
town-planning, driveways, park systems, and suburbs is having an excellent moral effect in the 
development of the artistic tastes of the people. 

Most of you will have read an article which appeared recently in a London architectural 
paper, entitled “ Imperialism and Architecture,"" and as a strong reference jc made to Canada 
nousy perhape be permitted to refer to it. Tf states that U.5. American * ideals and methods 
of expression "’ are being appropriated by Canadians, and that ‘* ip Vancouver, Toronto. and 
Montreal the largest and handsomest buildings are the works of American architects" With 
regard to the first statement, there is not the slightest doubt that Canadian architects have been 
experimenting along U.S. American lines In the designs of al] Classes of buildings, I can say 
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however, that American ideals and methods of expression are not being adopted 
: other country, except in co far as they apply more conveniently to 
[ believe I am right in saying that the British 
hitects, who, generally speaking, 


definitely, 
any more than those of any 
eonditions in Canada. In the matter of design 7 | 
influence is much the strongest one affecting Canadian arc 
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Post ence, Taxcouvm, B.C. (Mr. J. H. Ewart, Ottawa, Architect.) 





The other statement is, of course, misleading. I know of only two 
large buildings in Montreal which have been erected in the last twenty years under ve 
American architects. In Toronto, strange as it may seem, the Anglican Cathedral of St. Al yan 
is the only building I know of which is in the hands of a U.S. American architect. ae is 
has one bank and one railway terminal designed by New York architects, Vancouver may 


are strong Imperialists. 
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have a building which has been desipned by a U.S. American architect, but I am not aware of 
its identity, There is no reciprocity between the architects of the United States and Canada, 
and both are subjected to practically prohibitive Customs tariffs. In the above ] do not inclade 
architects who have permanent offiees in Canada as well as in New York; but if they were 
ineluded, and I say it with all modesty, the works of Canadian architects would far aWay Sllrpass 
those few buildings which have been erected by foreign architects. ‘radian statoamen, 
benefiting by past experiences of Great Britain and other nations, have taken precautions which 
make it practically Impossible for foreigners to exploit the Opportunities which Canada presents 
in any way except that which will most benefit Canada, Thus it is that many manufacturers of 
building materials residing in foreign countries and Wishing to avail themselves of the Soerage 
market have found it desirable to establish factories in Canada. 
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But it is to talk to you of what has been done rather than what the future may hold that I 
am here, and to simpli fv matters I will classify the various kinds of buildings and endeavour 
fo describe to you the problem met in each. | 

There are, of course, the Federal Government Buildings at Ottawa, as well as the build- 
ings which house the Provincia] Legislatures in each Province, The Ottawa buildings were 
completed in 1866, but have heen largely added to sinee, Built of local stone, rock-faced 
ashlar, with jambs and quoins of out stone, these are ealled * Victorian Gothie,"* : 
only partly of fireproof construction. The central block contains both the House 
ind the Senate and the rooms incidentyl thereto. The library, a circular building finished 
throughout the interior in white pine in natural finish, jg interest ing and rather ela borately 
carved. The varions departments are housed in separate buildings. of which titre yi no ; ' 
large number. These arp practically all built of local stone, and ure, without exce ica ; t 
devoid of architectural interest. Each has its own heating, lighting. and ventileis f lant. 
Large blocks of further departmental buildings are under consideration or whiel . ks titi 
amongst Canadian architects was held, and prizes awarded. a 


They are 
of ¢ Om Mons 
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Of the Provincial buildings, that recently completed at Victoria is perhaps the most notable. 
This design was aleo the result of a properly conducted competition amongst Canadian architects. 

The City Hall, or Municipal Building, has not risen to any great height as an architectural 
creation. The buildings at Toronto are of interest, because built in a sort of Romanesque style 
of a beautiful dark brown local stone, the supply of which has unfortunately become exhausted. 
As in England, these buildings contain the Council Chamber, Mayor's office, offices for the 
various departments, and m some cases, especially in the smaller towns, a large assembly hall 
for public meetings. Island sites are nearly always obtained for these buildings, and in many 
towns these are also occupied by an open-air farmers’ market. 

The Post Offices throughout the country are rather a hetter class of building. They are, 


P 


of course, built and controlled by the Dominion Government, and contain, in addition to the 
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general office for the reception and distribution of mails, the offices of the departments con- 
nected with this work. In the smaller towns the Collector of Customs also has his offices m 
the Post Office buildings, which of later years are all of fireproof construction. 

Of the Law Courts and Court Houses the most notable building is undoubtedly that at 
Toronto known as Osgoode Hall, the main block of which is a most interesting building, both 
externally and internally, and a charming bit of architecture. It contains, of course, the 
court-rooma used by the various higher courts, with the necessary offices and an extensive law 
library. The interior central hall is a delightful piece of rather delicate Renaissance work, 
executed in real Caen stone. Tinfortunately this building is not fireproof, and many valuable 
possessions contained therein are nidoubtedly exposed to great danger. 

Canada has many splendid hospitals, large and small, and there is perhaps no other type 
of building to which so much study has been given by architects. The site is carefully selected 
and the sub-soils disinfected and drained. In the construction of the buildings precaution is 
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taken against fire, extremes of heat and cold, moisture and the lack thereof, obtrusive forms 
and projections, foul airs and too much draught, everything which is unsimtary or unpleasant, 
everything which is superfluous or increases work, undue proximity to wards, and unpleasant 
surroundings for nurses off duty. There is no notable example ; architectural effect iB secondary 
to those essential things which I have enumerated. and many others, Suffice it to say that 
a Canadian architect asked to build a hospital places it in importance above any other building 


that he has in charge. 
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Of the homes for orphans and aged or incurable people too much cannot he 
buildings are invariably exce 
scription and Government grant. 
of a town on sites of large ares, 
is often sufficient eventnally for the support of the institution. 


the increase in the value of the site produces a fund wh 


The public library in Cansda has not recetved nearly so much consideration, althongh 
ing 


ery 


every community of above a thousand people has one. Well hghted and wel] ventilated read 


rooms, economical stack rooms, and provision for issuj 
possible precaution against fire, are, as in England, the main essentials. 


ng and receiving the books. with ev 
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llent and splendidly managed: they are maintained by publie sub- 
As these are generally bnilt in the early stages of the growth 
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Art galleries and museums, I am sorry to say, are few in number, and are only to he 
found in the larger cities. ‘The reason of this is the lack of art collections rather than the want 
of buildings, and it seems to me to be exceedingly desirable that the opportunity to obtaim 
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replicas of the splendid collections in the British Isles should be provided and every facility 

possible to obtain these reproductions given to the representatives of the various parts of the 

Empire in which original collections cannot be hoped for. Architectural students are suffering 

particularly in this respect in Canada. ‘Those buildings which have been built are, of course, 
AA 
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of fireproof construction, and are fairly pretentious, both as regards size and architecture. 
There is no doubt that many museums and art galleries will be built in the future. 

It is most unfortunate that in nearly every case Canadian churches have been carried out 
with such rapidity that a great paucity of church architecture is the result. This has also been 
eaused partly by the limited sums of money at the disposal of fhe various congregations. I 
regret to say that I have found it difficult to select » large church from which a slide could be 
made which could be shown you without apology, although there are many large churches in 
each of the hundred-mile stretches of the length of Canada, ‘These are mostly of brick, and 
oll have wooden roofs. Amongst the small churches, I am glad to say, a better condition of 
affairs exists, and there are many small churches built of stone which are quite interesting. 
These, however, like the larger ones, show evidence of haste and lack of any great care in their 
design. 

Canadian shops are, generally speaking, of a fairly high class, and show a good deal of 
skill in their planning and arrangement. In contra-distinction to the English custom, the 
authorities in Canada permit hoge shops to be erected as one room to each floor, and the effect 
of this in the large stores, with their wealth of stock, is bewildering. The newest of these 
shops are, of course, of fireproof construction, and are fitted with automatic sprinkler ingtalla- 
tions, and every other known precaution-against fire is taken, with the result that up to this time 
no serious catastrophe has occurred, although in the large cities these buildings are thronged 
from morning till mght with crowds of shoppers. They ure ingeniously planned for receiving 
and sending ont goods, fitted with devices for handling parcels, and for conveying money pay- 
ments ton central office and the return of the change and bill. Fach has a palatial restaurant, 
and is fitted with numerous elevators, moving staircases, &e. Most of them have central courts, 
with top light and galleries. Carrying as they do almost every class of article which may be 
sold, they practically become an industrial exhibition. For this reason, on account of the vast 
throngs of people which visit them, the greatest care is taken in their desion and construction, 
arrangement of ingress and egress, &c, They are cleaned, in most cases, by vacuum process, 
and in most ways are an example to the occupants of other buildings. | 

The small shop, althongh it may have a very interesting facade, architecturally speaking, 
need not be mentioned, for the reason that its owner or tenant almost invariubly covers the 
exterior of it with signe, plain und illuminated, by way of advertising. This js carried, perhaps, 
to as great an extent in Canada as in any other country, and has a most unfortunate effect upon 
the streets of the various towns. 

The wholesale warehouse is « very distinct type of building, and is usually a fine structure. 
Lately these have been built of fireproof constraction, reinforced concrete, or steel frame with 
tile or conerete easing. Most of-them are fitted with automatic sprinkler installations and 
every other known method of preventing fire. In this way the cost of insurance on buildings 
and their contents has been reduced to « nominal sum, even in the most congested districts of 
the large cities. . All staircases and elevators are enclosed within masonry walls, wiili natal: 
covered doors ; the window-frames and sashes are of metal, and are glazed with wired glass In 
addition to this, automatic fire-shutters are frequently used. Automatic fire-doors ire laced 
on all communicating doors, with metal or stone gills. Fire walls are carried up at least ie foot 
above the roof, and cormces or other projections containing combustible material are not th 
mitted. The ketual floors are often of concrete or composition, but are frequently of maple or 
Georgia pine on sleepers bedded in the concrete, Electric wiring is placed in an pete r 
duit, and all boiler-rooms made absolutely fireproof. ‘These floors, like the large stores, nre aloo 
in single lofts, unless subdivision is desired by the owner. There are also = large tebe 2 of 
warehouses built in what is known as slow-burning or mill constraction, in which no hidden 
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spaces through which fire can gain headway are permitted. In these the posts are of wood 
placed rather close together with a wooden beam stretching between them and to the walls, on 
which is laid # flooring of 4-inch Georgia pine joined with oak splines, and having a fimished 
floor of maple or Georgia pine. In these buildings the same precautions are taken as enume- 
rated above for the prevention of fire. 

Perhaps the most ornamental buildings throughout Canada are the banks and their 
branches, Generally speaking, these have been designed end built with considerable care, and 
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Trioens’ Bank oy Canana, Surmvay, Oxr. (Ff. 5. Baker, Toronto, Architect) 


without any curtailment of expense. As there are some thirty chartered banks in Canada, and 
is Many of them have upwards of three hundred branches each, it will be seen that hank build- 
ings are fairly frequent. The head offices of these banks are im s0Mmé cases buildings which 
house the bank and its departments only, and im others they house the banks and its depart- 
ments, and are carried up to a great height with a number of floors of offices for renting purposes. 
They usually contain the general banking room, a savings-bank department, and a banking 
; ample secunty and book vaults, the entrance doors to which are really 
some being as much ss 12 inches thick of chrome steel, with 
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security vault itself is frequently constructed with a chrome steel lining $ inches thick, enclosed 
in heavy masonry walls. The bank places in these security vaults steel safes with combination 
locks, which in themselves would seem to offer sufficient security against burglars, as they also 
would against fire. 

These buildings also contain the head office departments of the bank, which, having so 
many branches, requires a large space. In this space is provided a board room for the directors’ 
meetings, and the rooms for officers, &e. Off the board-room is usually placed an incinerator 
or macerator, used for the destruction of worn banknotes, which process is, of course, super- 
vised by the directors personally. The designing of these banks has brought out perhaps more 
goml architecture than any other type of building in the country, as 60 much work of a high 
class is involved, First, there is the banking room, which is usually very large, and may be 
treated in any way that the architect may select—wall surfaces of Canadian marble, or of 
imitation Caen stone, or of plaster, with a pilaster or column treatment in the same material, 
and an elaborate entablature, with vaulted or panelled ceilings all profusely ornamented, ‘There 
is little or no woodwork, except doors. ‘The floors and counters are of marble, with metal grille- 
work of a very high class, and often of beautiful design. Marble cheque desks, benches, and 
other furniture certainly give scope to the good designer. The board-room, also, and the 
general manager's private apartments, and the approaches thereto, with the general approaches 
to the building, give the architect a further opportunity to show his ability, and as the sites 
chosen by the banks for their head-office buildings are generally the most prominent in the 
various cities, there is no limit to the extent to which the design may go in producing a building 
which it is expected will be a credit to the owners and to the city in which it is built. Needless 
to say, Canadian architects have had to resort to the five Classic orders in designing these build- 
ings, and no exception to this oceurs to me at the moment, In heating, ventilation, sanitation, 
and lighting no expense is spared. The engine-rooms of these buildings are often as elaborately 
finished as the prominent rooms of many important buildings. Although the majority of 
the banks provide space for the public in the centre of the banking room, in some of them the 
clerks are placed in the centre of the room and the public around the sides: invariabl ¥ the owners 
provide restaurants in these buildings for the convenience of their clerks. 

Branch banks are also generally arranged with a separate banking room for ladies, and 
are fitted with sleeping and living rooms for clerks, so that the life of a bank clerk in a small 
ouflying town may be quite comfortable. 

The office building in Canada varies in size from four to eighteen floors of renting spaces. 
These are frequently built by financial corporations, such as insurance companies, loan eom- 
panies, banks, &e., and are invariably of fireproof construction. Perhaps the most notable 
building of this type which has heen erected in Canada is that of the Canadian Pacifie Railway 
Company in Toronto. It has a steel frame which is fireproofed with hollow terra-cotta, a base 
of three stories of Canadian granite, and a superstructure of fifteen stories of glazed cream- 
colonred terra-eotta on the four sides, and a rather agreeable scheme of fenestration. The 
elevators, five In number, are plunger hydraulic, water pressure being obtained from steam- . 
driven pumps, fitted, with the rest of the power plant, in a sub-basement of the building. 
The staircase, which is secondary in size, owing to the number of elevators, is of steel. cast 
iron, and marble. The floors throughout are finished in concrete terrazzo or marble or tile 
mosaic. There are no wooden floors, All partitions, except glazed partitions, are of hollow 
terra-cotta block, and the trim, doors, transoms. &c.. are exceedingly simple. A mail chute, with 
a ilrop-letter appliance at each floor, is provided. Each office has hot and cold running water 
and a vacuum-cleaning connection: filtered drinking water is provided, and clocks are operated 
and regulated by electricity. The roof is so finished as to be convenient for visitors to obtain 
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from this point an extensive view of the city and over the harbour and lake. Based on the 
experience of other large buildings, it is expected that the elevators of this building will carry 
nearly ten thousand people every week-day, and that the building will have more than a 
thousand occupants. All of these will be working in good sanitary conditions, better, indeed, 
than would be found in a building of four stories or lesa in height. The collecting of so much 
traffic at one point must have some effect upon the traffic in the streets, but, while the streets 
at this point are not wide, it is not anticipated that this will be noticeable. These boildings are ~ 
not equipped with sprinkler appliances, but with standpipe and hose, and a fire-pump upon 
which steam is always kept for the purpose of producing the pressure necessary to extend the 
water to the upper stories of the building. There is also an outside staircase or fire escape. In 
these buildings the rent is caleulated by the square foot of floor-space actually leased to the 
tenant, and generally includes heating, lighting, cleaning, vault, hot and cold water, electric 
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fans, window curtains, and wall decoration, in addition to elevator service and a card in the 
general index at the entrance. 

Canada has many large hotels, and a much larger number of small ones. In their con- 
struction and equipment they are similar to office buildings which I have described, but are, of 
course, finished for semi-domestic use. Large restaurant space is generally their main feature, 
upart, of course, from sleeping-rooms. The modern ones are all fireproof and have marble or 
conerete floors. ‘The latter are arranged in bedrooms with wood strips around the walls, to 
which carpets are fixed. There are bathrooms for all bedrooms, and dressing-gowns are super- 
fluons. Hotel architecture all the world over is rather florid, and Canadian managers are no 
exception to those who want elaborate and showy ornamentation at every possible point in the 
public space, and this invariably disappoints the visiting architect. The use of imitation Caen 
stone has created an agreeable diversion in some notable instances, and too much cannot be said 
for the good taste shown in the decorations and furnishings of the bedroom, Vacuum cleaning 


nas been a great boom to hotel managers. 
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The last few years have seen the construction of a great many railway stations. ‘These are 
mostly of the terminal type, with a large cross platform or concourse between the waiting-rooms, 
offices, &e., and the train sheds. Fireproof construction and concrete have entirely replaced 
wood. 

Considerable improvement has recently been shown in the designing of theatres and 
public halls, and the use of fireproof construction has added greatly to the safety of these build- 
ings. The Canadian theatre is much like the English one, with its stalls, and pit, and boxes, 
and always two, sometimes three. galleries. Cantilever construction hag been adopted where 
possible for the support of galleries, and posts have been eliminated. Heating and ventilating 
have been arranged with care. Indirect heating by fresh air taken from above the roof and 
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passed over superheated steam coils in a small chamber in the basement, and delivered 
through a small aperture under each chair in the orchestra and pit, with a sufficient amount 
of direct radiation to insure ample warmth, is the usual method. For the summer season the 
heating chamber in the basement contains cold storage coils, and the fresh air from above the 
roof is forced over these, and this cooled air is emitted through the small 
which heat is emitted in winter: of course. equivalent provision for the 
superheated air is provided. All theatres are required to have 
fireman is on duty at every performance, As the theatres are built by private interests, and 
are proverbially poor money-makers, there is 9 tendency to make the construction of the building 
as inexpensive as possible, and cheap architecture is frequently the result. | 
Canada is well provided with educational buildings of every class. 
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Montreal and Toronto are well equipped with buildings; these are mostly of stone, and many 
of them are very good examples of architecture. While I should like to have introduced 
many slides illustrating these buildings, it has been, of course, impossible in the time at my 
disposal ; indeed, I fear this Paper has already occupied too much time, but numerous photo- 
graphs of these University buildings will be found hanging on the walls of the gallery, if any 
care to see them. The same applies to the colleges, which, being conducted largely on the 
English system and nearly always controlled by English masters, are doing a great work in 
strengthening the already universal Imperialistic spirit in Canada. 

Technical schools of the very highest class have now been provided in all the large cities; 
these have only been undertaken after the most careful study by the authorities, accompanied 
by their architect, of the best schools in Europe and the United States, and even to walk 
through one of these institutions in a leisurely way is most instructive for the architectural 
student. 

Common schools are at last being fireproofed, but I regret to say that the great majority of 
these large buildings, extending in many cases to three stories, and even to four stories, are 
dangerous fire-traps. Pupils are carefully trained in fire-drill, with a view to their hurried 
escape in case of alarm, but in several instances—fortunately not many—loss of life has- 
occurred through the burning of the buildings. In the modern school building unilateral 
lighting from the left side has been adopted, and the greatest attention is given to heating and 
ventilating. That a satisfactory system of moistening the internal atmosphere of our schools, 
hospitals, &c., has not yet been discovered is to be regretted, but no doubt it is one of the 
improvements of the near future. The result of a child leaving an overheated atmosphere 
containing not more than 25 per cent. of moisture, under which condition the mucous membrane 
is, of course, sadly depleted, and entering an external atmospheré at a very much lower tem- 
perature which contains 75 per cent. of moisture, can easily be imagined. 

I come now to the dwellings of the people, upon which subject a whole Paper could easily 
be written, but regarding which I shall only be able to say a little. It is in these that the 
individual taste and character of the people are indicated. I am bound to say that they are 
most creditable, and must favourably impress the visitor from other countries. Curiously 
enough, although Canada is a wood country, wooden houses do not predominate: they are 
mostly of brick or stucco, Many of those which are apparently brick have a wood frame, with a 
brick veneering of the thickness of half a brick, and this type of house is a very wholesome and 
satisfactory one. I should think the commonest type of house in the towns is what is known 
as the semi-detached house—two houses under one roof—having three sides exposed. It is 
true the space between the pairs of houses is often not more than three feet, but this provides 
for the entrance of light and air, and is a distinct improvement on the long terraces of attached 
houses. ‘The amplifiention of drainage systems has made it possible for even the smallest house 
to have proper sanitary arrangements. and it has recently been proposed, in one city at least. 
that a by-law should be provided to require every house to have a bath. An arrangement 2 
suggested whereby the cost is advanced to the owner of the house and paid back by him in 
instalments. Undue overcrowding of tenements is prevented by the careful inspection of the 
authorities. All houses in the large towns in which any contagious disease exists are placarded 
and the occupants quarantined. The houses of the middle and wealthy classes throughout all 

the Provinces, including even Quebec, are more like the houses of Great Britain in type than 
those of any other country. ‘The house which costs, gay, $15,000 is built of solid brick wikti 
good, heavy walls, and a considerable amount of stone trimming. Tt will have stone atepa 
tiled entrance-hall, and main staircase, library or reception rooms, livin g-room or drawin groom, 
dining-room, and comfortable, lockered serving-pantry, with a sink, which forms a passage from 
dining-room to kitchen. The kitchen contains a range, generally gas, sometimes gas and 
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coal, the principal sink, and a ventilating device for removing kitchen smells. Off this kitchen 
is a good-sized pantry, containing a refrigerator, which is kept supplied with ice from day to day 
by a public company, and this ice is generally put in through a small door from the outside. 
The pantry is fitted with lockers, and generally with a marble-topped table for the use of the 
cook. ‘There is also a maids’ sitting-room, and off this a small porch or verandah is generally 
provided for the use of the maids in the summer, A large verandah, part or all of which is 
frequently enclosed with glass, for use in the winter, is extended generally towards the south, 
and opening off the living-room, for the use of the family. As can be imagined, o large part 
of the summer days is spent by the family upon these verandahs. The main staircase is always 
of ample size, and is sometimes continued to the top story. There is also a separate maids’ 
staircase, leading from the basement to the top story, with a landing arranged to be lowered to 
ground level whereby easy access is obtained by tradesmen, &c., to the cellar and to the house ; 
this stair, of course, is smaller, but winders are tabooed by general consent, although I think 
they should be by law. 

Such a house would have in all six or seven bedrooms and dressing-rooms, and two bath- 
rooms at least, one of which would have tiled walls and floors and an electric dryer. Each 
bedroom is provided with one or more built-in wardrobes or clothes cupboards. In many cases 
basins, with hot and cold water, are placed in the principal bedrooms. A combination linen 
and sewing room, with electric iron and ironing board, would also be arranged, and not unlikely 
« small dumb-waiter extending from basement to top floor, Sanitary arrangements of the 
highest class, with the best class of porcelain fixtures, and a heating system of hot-water circula- 
tion from a boiler in the basement is the usual installation. Domestic hot water is provided 
usually by automatic gas-heaters placed in the basement. All houses of this class and better 
are equipped with a vacuum-cleaning system operated either by electric or hydraulic pressure. 
A complete lanndry with specially-arranged dryers would be installed in the basement. The 
interior finish of this house would probably include polished oak floors throughout, main staircase 
of oak, hardwood trim of either birch, oak, or walnut, with some panelling in the main rooms and 
the first-floor landing, while the bedrooms and the remainder of the house would be finished in 
white pine or white wood for painting; im many cases hardwood doors with natural finish are 
used right through. the painted rooms, as well as those finished in hardwood. The windows 
might be wood easements, swinging in, or swinging out, or might have English box-frames 
with sliding sash. Metal casements are very little used, but are being experimented with. 
The roof might be of Canadian or U.S. American slates, or of cedar or pine shingles, and the 
flashing or sheet-metal work, down-pipes, gutters, &c., of copper, or possibly galvanised iron- 
There is usually included a garage for two motor-cars, fitted with heating, water supply, 
drainage, &e, This house would probably be built on a site having a street frontage of from 
sixty to one hundred feet, and would be set back from the side-walk line about forty feet, 
without any fence or hedge in front, the walks or drives being nsually of concrete or gravelled. 

With the careful planting of shrubs, vines, trees, &c., and the skill of the architect, 0 
charming home, full of architectural merit in its design, is frequently obtained within a period 
of less than a year. This falling into the hands of a person of taste, with simple decorations 
and furniture, and the use of chintz coverings and Turkish or Persian rngs, &e., &e., makes for 
culture and refinement with coming generations. 

The houses of the wealthy are merely exaggerations in size and detail of such a house as T 
have described. 

Whatis known in London as the Town honse, built on a narrow lot almost up to the street- 
line, arranged in terraces or attached, is scarcely known in Canada. 
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DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
The President, Mr. Reersanp Bromrranp, A.R.A., in the Chair. 


THe PRESIDENT said they had had a most 
vivid and interesting Paper from Mr. Baker, and 
were fortunate in having present two distinguished 
gentlemen whom he would call upon to pepe 
and second a vote of thanks. One was Mr. Herbert 
Baker, who had a brilliant reputation in South 
Africa in virtue of his distinguished work, and 
who had also had the courage and the generosity to 
establish a Studentship at the British School at 
Rome for the future South African architect. They 
had also with them Mr. J. G, Colmer, a very dis- 
tinguished Canadian, who had done a great deal for 
Canada in this country. He would therefore call 
upon Mr, Herbert Baker to propose a vote of 
thanks, and Mr. Colmer to second it, 

Mr. HERBERT BAKER [F,] said it had given 
him very great pleasure to be present that evening 
to hear the most interesting lecture just delivered 
to them, as well as to propose a vote of thanks to 
his namesake from across the seas, Mr. Baker had 
shown most ably how very progressive Canadians 
were in their architecture. but this was only to be 
expected by those who knew how very up-to-date, 
energetic, and progressive Canadians were, and how 
they had as their immediate neighbours the most 
energetic of all nations, who had shown, particu- 
larly in their architecture, such Titanic powers. But 
he was glad to hear from Mr. Baker that the Cana- 
dians had no more intention of being swallowed by 
these Titanic neighbours in their pchitectiirs than 
in their neuonality: He was one of those who 
thought that the principle “ Art for Art’s sake” 
was a very dangerous one ; it might take them along 
the “ primrose path of dalliance,” but would not 
carry them far up the “ steep and thorny road to 
heaven.” And that heaven or ideal before them 
was to interpret or give expression to the highest 
national feelmgs of their race and nationality. And 
if Imperial Federation should ever become a real 
fact—and Canada had recently shown by her great 
gift of Dreadnouglts how very earticaste slie was 
striving to this end—then architects all over the 
Empire must. be prepared by study to give expres- 
sion to those ideals, If they were to have the same 
unity in their architecture as they hoped soon to 
have in their federation of nations, it did not mean 
that either.in politics or in architecture they must 
give up their separate national individuality ; 
indeed that would be quite impossible. Climatic 
reasons alone forbade. He did not think that it 
was generally sufficiently realised in this Northern 
chmate how great the effect of climate was upon 
architecture. He did not think that sufficient 
importance had been given to it in the text-books. 
They knew the saying of Italians that “ only dogs 
and Englishmen walk in the sun.” He thought 


that in the books one reads on architecture the 
authors had not got beyond “ the walking in the 
sun " stage ; they looked upon the sun as simply a 
thing of enjoyment, and did not realise that moat 
Southern nations had worshipped the midday sun 
as an evil deity. When one lived and worked 
under a semi-tropical sun one realised the domi- 
nant influences it had had upon architecture. To 
his mind, Gothic architecture was not developed so 
much as text-books made out through the specia 
characteristics or the “ crusading spirit” of Nor- 
thern nations, although these no doubt had a large 
efiect, but almost entirely by the demand for letting 
sin and warmth into buildings. So that the effect 
of climate, particularly in the Southern dominions 
—perhaps less in Canada—together with the special 
needs and individuality of the people, would give a 
distinctness and individuality to its architecture. 
The question was how best to get this Imperial 
unity and spirit into our architecture, He thought 
it could be done largely in two ways : first, gaan 
their Mother Institute, which had come to be the 
real mother tonurture all itschildren : and, second 
through the British School at Rome. He sho 
like Mr. Baker to take back to Canada an idea of the 
value of that School. Some four or five architec- 
tural students from South Africa had been receiy- 
ing the advice and hospitality of the School. Any 
British subject who was o genuine student of art 
could be made a member of the School, but al- 
though there had been four or five South African 
students there, there had been no Canadians : and 
he hoped Mr, Baker would take hack this fact and 
explam it to his brother-architects in Canada. The « 
best way was to get at the students, and he should 
like to see scholars from all parts of the Empire 
ovis Be study in Europe—they must often come 
to the Old World—under the direction of the Mother 
Institute and of the allied British Schools at Rome 
and Ath ay ae it would be good for all architects, 
roung and old, to pay a pilerimace eve few years 
f St. Paul's, and then ‘i fhe Parithede. to stand 
under those majestic domes, so as to adjust their 
sense of scale. He hoped, therefore, that Mr. 
few years they should hear of Canada maline fi 
present to the Mother Country of three fine young 
architectural student Dreadnoughts ! | 
Me. J. G. COLMER, C.MLG., in seconding the 
vote of thanks, said he was not an architect, and his 
knowledge of architecture was not very extensive, 
but he knew a piece of good work when he saw it, 
and he had no hesitation In expr maine his aatis- 
faction at the piece of work which had been pre- 
sented to them that evening hy Mr. Baker. It 
gave a very admirable illustration of what architec- 
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ture had done and was domg in Canada, and he 
believed it would give as much satisfaction in 
Canada as it had done in that room. Breas it 
Was true, Was @ Very young country, but, as they 
had seen in Mr. Baker's Mtacteatinee: Canada had 
reason to be proud of its buildings. No one could 
oo there and travel from East to West without 
being impressed with the character of the buildings, 
both public and private ; they would be found to 
compare favourably with the buildings im towns 
and cities of similar size whether in the United 
States or in the United Kingdom, and that was say- 
ing a great deal for a country whose history was 50 
recent a8 that of the Canadian Dominion. Mr. 
Baker had spoken of the opportunities for archi- 
tects in Canada. ‘That was a matter about which 
he had had some experience ; he had known many 
young architects go from this country with letters 
of introduction, who had seemed to fall on their 
feet at once, and had not been long in making rept- 
tations for themselves and in making money, which 
was sometimes more favourably regarded even than 
reputation. What he liked im Canada was that 
there was no professional peelocey, there. If a 
young architect went there he was welcomed, and 
given every assistance, counsel, and advice, and 
was regarded as an additional factor in helping the 
building-up of the country of which the Canadians 
were so proud. Mr. Baker had mentioned the 
absence of art galleries, ‘That, unfortunately, was 
true, but in a young and vigorous community like 
Canada, where they were busily engaged In making 
money and developing their country, they had not 
so much time to devote to what they led as 
luxuries as people in older countries. But they 
had art galleries, and Mr. Baker would confirm him 
that both in Montreal and Toronto, as well a5 in 
some of the other cities, there were magnificent 
collections of pictures held by i persons. 
ma} masterpieces were now In Canada ; and he 
should like to think that those pictures, being there, 
would not only remain there, but would increase In 
numbers, and that they would form by-and-by a 
aplendid nucleusfor a great art collectionin Canada. 

Mr. T, H. MAWSON [Hon. A.), who was im 
fectly heard at the reporters table, has since 
committed his remarks to writing os follows :-— 
In the matter of work I may claim to be as much 
Canadian ag an Englishman. I am, therefore, 
delighted to meet Mr. Baker on this side of the 
Atlantic, for | know from personal wil ea what 
a salutory influence his work, his enthusmam, and, 

y Ladd, his personal charm, exercise over the 
architecture of Canada, Great art, it is-said, is 
only possible when great ideas are patent and the 
prevailing atmosphere. Our lecturer is a man of 





great ideas, and for this reason I regret that his 





overmuastering modesty has led him to withhold 
views of hisown work, Canada is truly a country 


of pulsating ony where men of vision, the true 
er 


pioneers, are ever building castles in the air, whilst 
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others are laying broad foundations upon which 
these dreams, materialised, may firmly and safely 
rest. Do you remember that fervently eloquent 
address which Mr. Forbes Robertson delivered 
some time ago before the London Society in which 
he mentioned the Artist Cardinal who had told him 
that Greece developed her highest forms of archi- 
tecture in her Colonies ? History, he said, pro- 
mised to repeat itself in owr Colonies. [ think Mr. 
Robertson's statement was meant as a warning and 
yet as a hope. So far as Canada is concerned, 
there is great hope, but Iam bound to confess that 
I detected in Mr. Baker's address a disturbing ele- 
ment when he spoke of preference for English 
ideals, I wonder if I misunderstood im { Does 
he mean the ideals of to-day, or the English tradt- 
tions we so easily laid aside ? [am sure that every 
Imperialist (if he be also a patriot) would desire, 
above all things, that Canadian architects should go 
for their inspiration to that which exhibits the 
most consummate skill in its planning, the most 
scientific form of construction, the ripest scholar- 
ship, and the a iit imaginative qualities ryth- 
mically expressed. ‘These are qualities which are 
not necessarily and wholly British possessions. 
paces architects are ae be nay however, for 
every office of recognised standing possesses tts 
well-selected aad wealkgedaced library, housed in a 
separate room, which is the common room for 
principals and staff. Any office which centres 
round so much learning is sure to turn out excellent 
and inspiring work. Speaking as an onlooker and 
without that wide experience possessed by Mr, 
Baker, | should have thought the influence of the 
McKim and the Ecole des Beaux-Arts troditions 
were stronger than he seems to admit, and that the 
work of American architects, including the large 
number of railway stations designed by New York 
architects, and also the Gothic work of Cram and 
Ferguson, especially in the cathedrals at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, and at Toronto, were also strong influ 
ences. L[admit, however, that it was a perfoct joy 
to me to see our Collegiate Gothic handled m sucl 
a masterly way by firms like Sproat & Roff of 
Toronto, and wh & Vallance of Montreal, in 
the Universities of Toronto and Saskatoon. Also 
to see the fine work of the brothers Maxwell at the 





Regina Parliament Buildings, and the fine domestic 
work being done by Mr. Baker himself and others, 
like Mr. Meredith of Ottawa, and Mr. McClure of 


Victoria, and our friend Mr. Lawrence Gotch m 


Calgary. Mr. Baker and I are mutual admirers of 
the strongest of all influences now operating in 


a psa Segoe ike of that Balignsts! man 
an t artist, Mr, B Darling, of Toronto, one 
of hes banks has been shown on the screen and 
met with your applause. It is by work of this high 
excellence that Gana uudian architects are wresting 
commissions from American competitors; and, may 
I add, it is by ability to do equally good work that 
young English architects will find a foothold in the 
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Dominion of Canada. Just one word about the 
craftsmanship of Canada, I do not know any 
country where one can see such perfectly beautiful 
brickwork or where patent stone is treated in such 
an honest and inoffensive way. Woodwork is 
most excellent ; half-timber work, however, has 
never seemed to me to reach the quality of eo 
work, but this is probably more the fault of th 
architect than the craftsman. I think metal case- 
ments are rapidly coming into use in Canada; in 
fact, 1 know of one firm alone who have paid an 
English firm $78,000 for casements alone during 
the last three years. Westmorland slate is be- 
ginning to be used and should eventually oust the 
American slates. Much of the metal-work is 
charming, both in design and craftemanship ; sani- 
tary fittmgs, central heating and vacuum cleaners, 
and every domestic labour-saving appliance has 
reached a higher degree of excellence than at home. 
Garden design, “the greater perfection,” as Lord 
Bacon says, is little understood; but now that 
Canada has grown “ to the age of civility and ele- 
gance,” the art of garden-making will soon take its 
lace and give the ideal setting to many truly ideal 
Mr. Baker savs that everywhere in Canada 
great interest is being taken in city planning. I, 
together with my frends Mr. Unwin and Mr. 
Vivian, have had some little share in fomenting an 
anxiety for civic betterment, and | am, therefore, 
delighted to be able to confirm this statement ; and 
let me say in this connection that the Dominion 
owes a great debt in this matter to the influence 
and active support given to the movement by 
the late Governor-General Earl Grey. They are 
also most fortunate in having in H-R.H. Field- 
Marshal the Duke of Connaught another Governor- 
General who is deeply interested im city planning 
and everything which has to do with the develop- 
ment of a national and characteristic architecture. 
May I, in conclusion, suggest that thie Institute 
might organise a trip to Canada? They would find 
true British hospitality and much to encourage 
them. In short, the trip would prove the most 
perfect mental tonic. 

THE PRESIDENT gaid they had had a moat 
interesting Paper from Mr, Baker, and were very 
grateful to him for having crossed the Atlantic to 
tell them about the architecture of their kingmen 
beyond the geas, It was clear from his account of 
what was being done in Canada that their colleagues 
there were addressing themselves to the problem of 
architecture in a very practicaland strenuousspirit; 
they were going into the essentiala of the matter. 
In: their banks, their public buildings, their hos- 
pitals, they were determined to have something 
which would answer the purpose, and that, after 
all, was what architects had to strive for, whether 
in the old countries or in the new. He gathered 
from what Mr. Maweon had said that Mr. Baker 
was himeelf responsible for some beautiful buildings 
which his modesty prevented him from showing 
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illustrations of. There was of course a point at 
which such a country as Canada, with all its splen- 
did promises, must be, to use a vulgar phrase, 
“hung up" because it had not the tradition of 
architecture, and it was there that we of the Old 
Country might be able to help. Of course, we our- 
selves were rather like the Prodigal Son: we had 
had not only one tradition, but several, and we had 
squandered them all. And now our business was 
to build up this tradition of architecture, But 
even though we were prodigals and bankrupts, and 
several other things, we could not escape the con- 
sciousness of a great historic past in architecture. 
It was in that consciousness that the hope of the 
future of architecture in this country rested ; and 
he was sanguine enough to think that that hope 
was not without foundation. Mr. Baker had said 
many things which they had listened to with great 


interest, and some which they all welcomed very 
heartily. He told them—and Mr. Herbert Baker of 
South Africa had confirmed him upon the pomt— 
that their Institute was regarded with very high 
esteem, and even affection, in those two great 
countries, Canada and South Africa. That was 
very welcome to them, because the Institute had to 
weather many storma, and might have to weather 
many more ; but this loyalty of far-away countries, 
from those who were gone from them and were 
practising architecture across the seas, was one of 
the moat encouraging things he knew. Mr. Baker 
also told them that im his opinion the most pre- 
dominant influence in Canachan architecture wag 
the British influence. That, Again, Was very en- 
couraging, It was very significant that both 
Mr, Baker and Mr, Nobbs, the Professor of McGill 
University, should have urged the same appeal 
for some collections of replicas and reprodue- 
tions of the “eg work that had been done in this 
country in the past, something such as they had 
in the Trocadero in Paris of the great French ace 
That was a very important appeal, We had the 
Architectural Museum at Tufton Street, but every 
one would admit that that was inadequate, and he 
coe we should do what we could in our own 





help this appeal. Mr. Herbert Baker had 
pone! out the splendid patriotism and genuine 
eeling in Canada with regard to the Mother 
Country. This was more than we thought possible 
a sph doe back, but now it was a magnificent fact, 
ann 3 hse fade they could to help in this 
Inatter, and he hoped the a | would not 
unheeded at Whitehall, ev. bed, head Mr. 
Baker throw out certain speculations as to the 
future of Canadian architecture during the next 
twenty years. He regretted to aay he differed from 
one of the speakers; he did not think the path 
indicated by that speaker was one he should es 
to see in the future architecture of one great 
member of this Empire. He thought the neigh- 
bours of the great Dominion had possibly over- 
reached themselves, and had fallen a little too im- 
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petuously into the net of modern French architec- 
ture, because, he need hardly pomt out, modern 
French architecture was not the same thing as old 
French architecture. It wasa very different thing, 
although he should be the last to disparage the 
work of his colleagues and friends across the 
Channel, some of whom did splendid work. But 
the modern vernacular of French architecture was 
not a thing to be adopted as the basis of a great 
tradition. They hoped that the future architecture 
of Canada would be founded upon an old tradition ; 
whether French or English was for their colleagues 
in Canada to determine. If they followed those 
lines, he did not think they would have any 
difficulty, with a goon dpe andl sa of cha- 
racter and splendid possibilities, in establishing a 
great Pas fe spe crcksesaleire He did not doubt 
that that tradition would be perfectly elastic and 
adaptable to all the requirements of modern civili- 
sation. And he would draw Mr. Baker's attention 
once more, as Mr, Herbert Baker had done, to the 
Imperial aspect of the case—viz. to the new 
British School at Rome. It was one of the most 
important departures in architectural tuition in 
the last fifty years, because if properly handled 
much might come out of it, and they should 
hope to see gome brilliant young Canadians at 
work there, 

Mz. F. 8. BAKER, in reply, said: I thank you 
for Canada and for myself for the kind and pani 
reception which you have given my paper. 
have been able to tell you anything about the 
country which is so far away from you, and which 
probably thinks more about you at home here than 
you have time to think of it, I shall feel very pat 
T commend it to your stud i, because it 18 fh Large 
district, and there is no doubt its development will 
go along the lines that the people who go to live 
there outline for it. It has been most mteresting 
for me to-night to meet Mr. Herbert Baker from 
South Africa. Iam sorry I cannot claim him as a 
kinsman, but I feel very proud that a man of the 
name of Baker should. such a distinguished 
"Sip aear te He comes direct from Rome, where 

e has been closely in touch with the new British 
School of Architecture, and I shall certainly make it 
my duty, on going back to Canada, to bring full 
particulars of the Scholars and the 7 sagan 
ties presented by that School to the members and 
students of the profession in Canada. You must 
tealive that our students are few in number, and are 
not well off ; and it is not easy for them to contem- 
plate the spending of a few years in Rome. Most 
of them are boys who are making their own veya 
and are not the sons of rich men. I am afraid the 





sons of rich men in Canada look for some. easier 


work, What Mr. Baker said about climatic con- 
ditions is true. It would be absurd, for mstance, 


Fe Mee Relive s CPea ER OPE aa ere wing with great 
icicles or piled up with snow ; and there are sae 
things possible in Spain and South Africa which 
would not be possible in Canada. And I think that 
is what most impressed Mr. Richardson after his 
studies in France and Spain, namely, the necessity 
of using materials in America in a way suitable to 
the climate. That is why we have those unusual 
works which were designed by him. Mr. Mawson 
spoke of the McKim, Meade & White office and 
its effect on Canadians, But whilst the highest 
tribute must be paid to them individually and as a 
firm for the wonderful sre which they have 
produced, there is not in Canada a feeling that the 
school of McKim, Meade & White is an altogether 


desirable one, There is certainly there—and our 


President's remarks have sabi er it to my atten- 
tion—very clearly the desire to follow the tradition 
that goes back beyond any result which McKim, 
Meade & White have attained. There ia. anne 
now inCanada acollegiate Siar ai ine A 1 
there aresome photographs amongst those I brought 
over which show ita commencement, and I hope 
indicate a good future for it—which undoubtedly is 
based upon the sound tradition of perhaps the best 
period of English architecture, [ think many 
Gane dians accept the idea that not only in archi- 
tecture, but in almost everything, England has ex- 
perimented, and finally arrived ot a conclusion 
which might be called a conservative conclusion, 
and having tried all, has adopted that which seemed. 
best toher, Itis easy to try a new thing, and then 
another new thing, but the world goes on and on. 
The United States architects have been working at 
the Five Orders in recent years, but in that country 
also | see many signs of a day of better work com- 
ing along. We have undoubtedly some goo 

aivate art collections, but they are not available 
for the student, and I do not hesitate to say that 
adequate buildings will be forthcoming when the. 
collections can be obtained. I think we have to 
look to England for assistance in obtaining those 
collections, The Ecole des Beaux-Arts has been 
spoken of to-night as if Canadians were strongly 
influenced by it. I think it is largely owing to the 
work of Professor Nobbs that that school, the ex- 
cellence of which is universally accepted, 1s not held 
im hig es ne aaceteky at eae ps pene te 
sound training obtamable in England. It is recog- 
nised that whilat the old sath aoc was maaan 
cent, the modern French work is not so much to be 
admired, nor are,in my humble opinion, the modern 
French methods of draughtsmanahip. Somethin 

straightforward, something plain and useful an 


sensible, is what the Canadian is always looking for. 


If he can get the direct result in a direct way, that 
will convey without losa of art the correct idea to 
his critic, that is what he wants, 


| 
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REVIEWS. 
OUR OLD COUNTRY BUILDINGS. 

Old Houses and Village Buildings in Kast Anglia, Norfolk 
Suffolk, ard Easer, Hy Hani Oliver [Ag. Illustrated 
by Collotype Platva from photographa specially taken. 
Horace Dan, Sydney A, Driver, and others. Sm. do, 
Lond, 912, 21s. nef. [Ht I. Batsford, 04 High 
Holborn.) 

The work of collection of records und illustra- 
tions of our old country buildings is one of Increas- 
ing importance and desirability in. view of the fre- 
quent demolition or mutilation of fine examples by 
unsympathetic or ill-informed owners. Especially 
ig this the case in respect of the smaller buildings in 
country towns and villages. The larger houses and 
mansions are, to a great extent, in the possession of 
persons of enlightenment, who, as a rule, may be 
trusted to have a due sense of their responsibility in 
regard to the buildings of which they are, for the 
time being, the owners, ae es aoa a 
sponsibaity is engendered by a regard for the build- 
ings ehamnaalies or by a wholesome dread of the 

obrium of their fellow-creatures is not mate- 
rial to the argument. 

From another point of view, too, the importance 
of the preservation of the humbler class of building 
is relatively greater than in the case of the mansions 
of the wealthy ; for the cottages and small houses 
which are scattered over the countryside stand, asa 
rule, In close proximity to the highways where they 

five pleasure, or the reverse, to millions of passers- 
y, Whereas the great houses, for the most part, lie 

secluded within their parks and are a joy or an 
offence to comparatively few. | 

In selecting for illustration representative ex- 
amples of all types of amall buildings—other than 
ecclesiastical—which were erected in the counties 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex between the latter 
part of the fifteenth century and the early part 
of the eighteenth, Mr. Basil Oliver has, by the exer- 
cise of careful discrimination, produced a work of 
considerable interest and value. He richtly draws 
attention to the effect of foreign influences on the 
architecture of the locality in the forms employed, 
the methods of construction, and even in’ the 
arrangement of plans. The assimilation of these 
foreign influences was, however, ao hapypil y¥ effected 
that the result, as we see it to-day, is essentially 
English. Where, for instance, can more typical 
examples of English villages be found than at 
Kersey or Stoke-by-Nayland in Suffolk ? Here js 
no striving after effect. On the contrary, the 
buildings are an expression of the simple needs of 
the inhabitants, the right use of local materials, and 
a lack of that affectation too often found in even the 
best work of to-day. For the purpose of his book 
Mr. Oliver has classified the buildings selected ac- 
cording to the materials with which they are con- 
structed, « system which facilitates the comparison 
of varieties of treatment in individual cases of the 
same general type. 
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. The book is well illustrated by collotype plates re- 
produced from pir eg a and by excellent draw- 
ings in the text. The author is to be congratu- 
lated on a work of which the production must have 
afforded him immeasurable py Bist “sure, and which is: 
full of suggestion and information to all who are 
interested im one of the most attractive phases of 
English architecture. . 
Herpert Passmore [A.]. 





ON CATHEDRAL GUIDE-BOOKS. 
Canterbury Cathedral. By 8, Hurat Seager [P). Silus- 
trated with 49 photographs specially taken by the 

Author, “The Tourist Cathedral Series." Pep, Bo, 

Lond. 1912, (Simpiin, Marshall a Ca. 

The writing of a concise and instructive hand- 
book for the man in the street who visits our 
cathedrals must be more difficult than it might 
seem, so little is the success generally achieved, 
although, with Willis’s unrivalled spadework as a 
basis, Canterbury ought to be among the easiest 
of our shrines to work upon. This recent effort 

Ings us no nearer an ideal, The compilation 
claims the merit of a review in this Jounwat 
hecause written with a fresh idea in it and by a 
Fellow of the Institute. It may serve, too, to 
stipes afew passing thoughts upon such pguide- 
books in general. | 

The complicated history of any one of our 
cathedrals, each one a complete history book in 
itself, cannot be comprised, to satisfy the particular 
Inquirer, in a brief text-book, however deftly put 
together. Nevertheless, even the musty archmo- 
logist who comes to explore a new field, or to revive 
an old one, may be grateful for facts, no matter 
how popularly set forth, if accurate, methodical, 
and concise. With these positive wants some not 
less important negative needs must be combined. 
No individual theories are called for in such a guide- 
book; and, above all, no wathetic opinions or 
eriticiams. It is right to assume ignorance of 
architectural stvle upon the part of the reader, 
bat unsafe to credit him with knowledge of 
historical facts, The sequence and dates of Eng- 
lish kings are often beyond his ken, even if he be 
Briton or Colonial-born—still more so if American. 
The rota of prelates, abbots, or priors is necessarily 
a sealed book to him. Every such guide for 
popular use, then, should be prefaced by clear 
tables of architectural styles with their a pproxi- 
mate dates act Bpainst the dates of the reigning 
sovereigns, and with complete lists and dates, 50 
far as known, of the ecclesiastics and others whose 
names are intimately associated with the fabric. 
No difficult task Is involved in arranging these in 
one Senate table, which might be printed 
on a folder and bound in to be read with every 
page of the text, But even 80, styles, sovereions 
and prelates, when named in the text, should have 
their dates bracketed with them, | ina. 
dates, always so helpful, need not be spared. 








ON CAPHEDRAL GUIDE-BOOKS 


When accurate dates or authorship of any part of 
the building are available, these should obviously 
be given. | 

Our author falls short of meeting the needs or 
avoiding the pitfalls thus indicated, but he has 
nevertheless an individual method of hisown. He 
writes frankly, as tourist for tourist, and as such is 
not shy about touching on the elementaries. He 
expresses himself with some spirit, and were his 
work but a trifle more dependable it might be 
recommended even to the twentieth-century archi- 
tect who permits himself some digression from the 
fashion of to-day to a past relegated now too often 
to the dilettante inquirer. | 

Here we have a guide-book with a theory de- 
veloped in a reasoned, if somewhat wordy, preface 
likely to be read by few tourists and not neces- 
sarily helpful for os who prove the exceptions. 
Gibes at some modern tendencies are pointed. 
We can picture the well-earned repose of the 
shades of Winckelmann, Lessing, Pater, Ruskin, 
or Augustus Hare disturbed by the pithy state- 
ment that “itis the bane of this literary age that 
the attention of the people is directed more and 
more to the description of things than to the 
things themselves,” but Pater and Ruskin, at 
any rate, rallying again to learn nevertheless that 
“the Cathedtals are the Mecca of tourists from all 
lands," There are here to be no “ Mornings im 
Canterbury " for the latter-day pilgrim. Having 
purchased this guide-book in advance, digested it 
and studied the author's photographs, the build- 
ings, we are told, are to tell their own story. 
Those unfortunates who fail to reach Mecca may 
yet absorb an accurate impression of their would-be 
goal by aid of the author's pen and camera. 

Our doubts as to the success of the method do 
not lessen our appreciation of the author's mten- 
tions, But it is really a serious blemish in a guide 
setting forth such principles when its author, while 
urging deprecating excuses, nevertheless forces 
his somewhat inchoate critical Keon apon his 
reader, thereby compromising bot his me od and 
his object. He thinks they may be “of some 
value as a guide to others.” We disagree. We 
have no wish to be told, if only by implication, that 
Christ Church gateway, even in its extreme decay 
and bereft of its turreta, or Chillenden 's inimitable 
pulatans: or Kemp's or Stratford's or 

fotton’s monuments, or many other items which 
could be named, are not the best of their kand 
because he has failed to grasp their full merit or 
may not agree with us, : 

His ra eae observation, too, has failed to 
disclose to 


him what an unsatisfactory ay at 
of architecture photography 1s in any but & 
superficial sense. 





Not one plate in twenty succeeds 
in giving that true character or latent spirit of a 
work of architecture which the trained eye grasps 
intuitively from the object itself. It may be truly 
said of photography in this relation that rt can and 
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often does show a new building at its best, while it 
makes the least of an old one. And a few momenta’ 
thought tells us why. 

It is a blemish on the book that mention of 
Willis’s great work—monumental as the rene 
itselfi—is relegated to a bibliography ot the en 
of the volume, and Willis’s name otherwise appears 
only in small print at the corner of his own plan 
reproduced by Mr. t with this too scant 
acknowledgment. No text-book on Canterbury 
Cathedral but should tempt its reader rede 
this exemplar for all time of such archwological 
research set forth so attractively and lucidly that 
the least instructed may enjoy and profit. And 
if Eadmer and Gervase, the latter the most famous 
and complete of our medimval architectural 
historians, do not even get a passing nod, we need 
not be surprised if such comparatively latter-day 
historians as Sommer and Gostling are ignored 
even in the PL DOErS DRY: 

Prefaces, introductions, and bibliographies are 
too apt to be ignored by the sightseer, In a future 
edition, which we hope may be reached, the author 
should make his Introduction, with some needful 
amplification, into his first chapter. Obvioualy 
outlines only are called for in a condensed history,” 
but, according as this chapter is well done and 
complete, so much the better can the tourist la 
aside the book as directed when he visits the build- 
ing. If Sudbury is mentioned, why not Arundel ? 
And if French William, why not lish William 
his successor, whose output at Canterbury was 
really far more interesting than his master’s ? But 
English William is almost systematically ignored 
mesg ca and his work sometimes unjustly given 
to his French predecessor. 

On another interesting and debatable point Mr. 
Seager is misleading because he jumps too readily 
at conclusions. He assumes that because Conrad's 
name 18 attached to his glorious choir he was the 
actual architect or designer. He may have been, 
of entes Nit equally may the assumption be mis- 
leading. “Goldstone IT. put his rebus and his 
initials upon the work erected during his priorate, 
and there are strong reasons for thinking he may 
have been more than the mere director, supervisor, 
or collector of the funds. But we have no cer- 
tainty, and such an assumption is leas justifiable at 
Canterbury than perhaps elsewhere when we have 
such known laymen architects as the French and 

inglish Williams, and that one curious instance 
which connects our modern practice 30 much more 
closely with the medimval than might have been 
thought possible, Thomas Mapylton, the consulting 
architect of the capa fifteenth century, who was 
paid to visit Prior Wodensberg’s work from time 
to time to give advice, 

There are many loose and discursive if unin- 
tentional inaccuracies in the volume before us. 
We are told in almost consecutive sentences that 
Lanfranc’s north-western tower had and had not 
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been faced by Perpendicular work at the time of 
ita destruction, that the Angel steeple does and 
does not encase its predecessor, eo on. St. 
Michael's Chapel is mteresting as an imscribed 
work, erected eee the priorates of Wodensberg 
and Molash, at the cost of Margaret Holland in 
commemoration of her two husbands, But we only 
learn from the guide that the character of the 
work indicates its erection by Chillenden, who, no 
doubt, projected it. 

Prior Oxyndenne’s window in the Anselm Chapel 
is correctly dated 1556, but is ascribed to Prior 
d'Estria, who died in 1331. It is also set forth 
as one of the few pieces of decorated work the 
Cathedral has to show, What of the chancel of 
the Infirmary Chapel (Hadebrand’s work again, 
not Estria's, as stated), the Table Hall, the 

relose screens, Eatria’s, Hadebrand's, and Strat- 
ford's tombs, or the lower part of the Chapter 
House, correctly assigned elsewhere bythe author to 
this period ? And in regard to the decorated work 
at Canterbury, no tourist should come there without 
being told of the singularity of Kentish decorated 


tracery. 
For the sake of accuracy we must note a few 


- more pointe wherein our author is lacking. There 


is surely no 3) ae as to the origin of the 
term “ Becket’s Crown." Mr. Seager states as a 
fact that Meist’ Omers is derived from Orneour— 
the elms which grew near it. This was & mere 
‘suggestion put forward by Professor Willis—for 
once missing a point—to explain a curious word. 
There was a treasurer Meister Omers who gave 
his name to his house. 

More than once is it stated that there is no 
record of the erection of the great pulpitum—one 
of Chillenden’s best recorded works. The visitor 
is told that the Norman columns of Lanfranc are 
within the great tower piers, but is not directed to 
the most interesting fact that the capital of one of 
the Norman columns can aetaally bs seen from 
the floor of the church. Another very interestin 
fact in the iat He the additional pillars passet 
through the vaulting of Ernulf by William of Sens 
to carry his new superstructure, is not referred to. 
The erroneous designation of the tomb of Lady 
Tryvet as that of the Countess of Athol is per- 
petuated, while not one word is said of the remark- 
able series of paintings in St. Gabriel's Chapel 
hard by, and the strange good fortune of their 
preservation. This omission is the more remark- 
able as Mr. Seager dwells a good deal upon the 
value and interest of medieval wall-painting, We 
had thought that the days of narrow views when 
everything other than Gothic was “ taboo” had 
gone by. Lovers of Canterbury as a whole will 
resent the slur cast upon its first Dean‘s admirable 
-tomb, We need not be left in doubt that the 
Reculvers columns are surely Romano-Bntish 
work with the capitals “ boasted " for carving. 

Other slips might be mentioned, but where inten- 
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tion is so good and matter often so interesting it is 
tice ipsam to multiply examples of the author's 
Jack of accuracy or perspicacity. We hope he will 
Tevise and republish the little manual. He has 
some pleasant concluding pages upon St. Martin's, 
St. Augustine's and St, Pancras which he might 
well am ay: by directing the tourist to the ancient 
parta of the ihishop's Palace, Christ Church 
teway, the West Gate, and many other points of 
pean Be se no ae should miss. 
If only he will verify facts and suppress personal 
likes and dislikes he has it in him to write a really 
nseful guide, And in suggesting the improvement 
of “= method and the clarify? ; of his matter we 
readily express our gratitude for some pleasant 
hours spent in his poeipany among ne ree 


INTERNATIONAL TECHNICAL 
DICTIONARIES. 

Tie Deinkordt-Schlomann Serica of Technical Dictionaries 
in siz longuages, Volume VII. dealing with Reim- 
forced Concrefe in Sub- and Super-structure. Ga. net. 
London Publishers, Constable & Co.) 

Mr. Digby L. Solomon [4.], Hon, Secretary of the 
asa Standing Committee, writes :—“ Volume VILL 
of this work was sent to the Institute by Mr, Chalkley, 
the acting English editor of the Series, with a request 
for an expression of opinion upon it. The book was 
submitted for the consideration of the Science Standing 
Committes, and they deputed two of their members, 
Mera. W. E. Vernon Crompton and W. R. Davidgo, to 






review it, Their review was read at a meeting of the 
Science Committee, and it was resolved to send it for 
publication in the Jovmxar."] 

_ The Science Standing Committee of the Institute 
have es, that a short review of this Inter- 
national Technical Dictionary might be of service to 
architects who have work abroad or are otherwise 
ss bg in Continental practice. 

e dictionaries are in six languages, the arrange- 
ment being to give, where possi ea eal illustra- 
tion, with the Sornescl technical terms in 
German, English, French, Russian, Italian, and 
Spanish, 

The present volume, which deals with reinforced 
concrete and kindred matters, is the eighth of the 
series, the volumes at present issued dealing princi- 
pay with purely engineering subjecta, ‘The book 

as evidently been simapaled with so much labour 
that it is a pity there are so many inaccuracies and 
that the illustrations are so Poor In Many cases. 

First as to these illustrations, perhaps nothing 
more could be given in a small book such aa this, 
but they are misleading in some cases and very 
often insuffiment: for instance, the illustration of 
the Kahn bar on ee 6 is given in crosa-section 
only, and shows nothing of the oblique arrange- 
ment of the bars to counteract shearing, which 18 
the main idea of the patent. Lower down on the 
same page an illustration showing a form of patent- 
grooved bar is labelled “Channel iron,” a name. 
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which is, however, repeated further on with a 
proper illustration. 

The illustrations for neutral axis and parallelo- 
gram of forces, to ram or tamp, door frame, &c., are 
more or less inaccurate or insufficient. 

The words “ Stress ” and “* Strain” seem to be 
used without any distinction as to their meaning, 
and in many cases the English and French have evi- 
dently been separately translated from the German 
and acer hide by nds without therr relative mean- 
ings being as exact as could be wished. The 
English equivalent is sometimes only approxi- 
mately correct, as the German “ Vulkan sand " is 
translated “ vulean sand; volcanic sand would 
be better, although a term rarely used in England. 
The English translator, although he has, on the 
whole, been successful, seems to be hardly ac- 
quainted with some of the technical terms used in 
building. For instance, the expression meanmg 
“to flush up the joints " ia rendered “ to cleanse or 
wash"; the expression “ Solepiece " appears as 
“packing piece under the wedge"; “earthy 
matter” ig written as “mouldy substance © ; 
7 . nied into “ habitation 


premises’; “-winder” in a staircase is rendered 
“angular step," and “handrail” is rendered 
“ bannisters.”” 


The illustrations of bonds and masonry do not 
altogether accord with English ideas; a rubble 
wall with squared quoins a peara as * wall in ashlar 
or dressed stone.” ‘* Polish bond” is what we 
usually know in this country as Flemish bond. 
"Bt ing bond” is illustrated by a thick wall 
entirely constructed of headers. | 

Such instances might be indefinitely extended, 
and the difficulty of simple translation in technical 
terms often leads to unnecessarily long sentences. 
It seems to us a mistake to admit such sentences 
into a dictionary when the oye in other lan- 
guages 1s ne ietbantalio: as there 18 ae mo where 
one can logically stop; for instance, if the phrase 
“Interruption of work” is given quite unidio- 
matically in six languages, why not give “ Continu- 
on of work " or Se uption of ee oe 

‘he important phrase “ building contract ia not 
given at all ; mee cast-iron, template, dovetail, hard- 
core, dry filling, deflection, drawing, or design. 

The volume, although nominally dealing only 
with reinforced concrete, includes 80 many general 
items of construction that, with thorough and care- 
ful re-editing, and with but very few additions of 
this character, it would fill a gap not otherwise 
occupied, W. E. Verxox Crompton [F-]. 

W. R. Daviner [4,]. 


*,* Tt is gathered from a letter from Mr, Alfred 
Schlomann, giving particulara of the ate of these dic- 
tionaries, that the work will run into thirty volumes, 
and will cover the terminology of various sciences and 
industries. " Constractional Building above and below 
groand" is to be dealt with in Vol. XIL. The 
estimated cost has been so far exceeded that the con: 
tinuance of the work will depend partly upon the public 
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support it is likely to receive. The editorial work 
alone wp to the preserit has cost over 1,000,000 marks, 
atid it is estimated that a further 1,500,000 marks will 
be required to complete it. The publishers are pre- 
pared to spend another 600,000 marks should the com- 
pletion of the work be decided on. Financial aid haa 
een promised by the German Government and by the 
Institute of German Enginsera, Tho matter at present 
is in the hands of a German Committees, consisting of 
well-known authorities in technical science, representa- 
tives of the German Government, the eaning technical 
societies, manufacturers, and others. As the work is 
of international importance, the German Committee 
propose to approach foreign Governments for financial 
and other assistance, and if the response ia satisfactory 
an International Committee will bo appointed.—Ep, 


LONDON, AND THE OPPORTUNITIES 
OF THE LONDON s0CIkETyY, 
THE all love London. We can all in our own 
way wax enthusiastic about London, with 
her many-sided character and her many-sided 


charm. We have all felt the inspiration of the 
teeming energies, the magnetiam of the human hive, 


the thrill of civie pride at her greatness and im- 
mensity, and with us all there is a certain proud 
feeling of proprietorship which we cannot disguise 
from ourselves, The very stones of London cry 
out and tell us of her history which ts our history, 
her stru we know are ovr struggles, and her 
future. we realise must, to a great extent, be bound 
up, indissolubly bound, with our future. 

The London Society, if it is to be true to its 
name, must be many sided in its interests and in its 
composition, It has an opportunity such aa few 
new pace can claim; tts mpiore matter is 
known to all, its programme is sympathetically re- 
ceived by all, and, with exeknamanten and px ita 
guidance, will be enthusiastically supported by all. 

The first public meeting of the London Soctety, 
at the Mansion House on the 1$th January, was a 
brilliant success, and the organisers of the Society 
are to be congratulated npon thus launching the 
Society on ita public career. The Lord Mayor, in 
his introductory speech explaining the object of the 
Society, struck a note which will undoubtedly find 
its echo in many Municipal Councils in and around 
London.. He weleomed Phe peruse of skilled co- 
operation between such a body of citizens and the 
municipalities, and said that he himself believed 
that the work of the Society could be accomplished 
without any additional burden bemg place A os 
the rates. Enormous sums had been expended on 
improvements in recent years without any ade- 
quate return being obtained, mainly because these 
improvements were carried out through local con- 
siderations and without the formulation of any 
well-considered scheme for the improvement of 
London as a whole. The objects of the Society 
were to beautify and improve London, and those 
objects could only be successfully accomplished by 
an independent and powerful Society. Lord 
Curzon then moved a resolution supporting the 

co 
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woposals of the London Society “ in furthering the 
mtaevenent and beautification of London and in 
arousing the mterest of Londoners in their great 
city, and expressing the nope eae authorities 
would co-operate with the Socie and help to 
make London « worthy capital of the Empire.” 
Lord Curzon said that in a sentence their object 
was to make London beautiful where it was not so 
already, and to keep it beautiful where it re 
was so. Their capital was very like the British 
Empire of which 1t was the head—both had grown 
up almost unawares, and both had now reached a 
point at which they had to take counsel, to take 
stock of the position and see what they were to do 
for the future, London was beautiful m nooks and 
corners, in parts and sections, but nobody con- 
templating that huge area could say that it was 


beautiful as a whole. The field of work for such s 
Society was very wide; there would have to be 
some co-ordination of existing authorities, perhaps 


there might have to be created some central single 
town-planning authority to work for the whole, 
es there might have to be some readjustment 
of local taxation, He had no doubt that the 
Committee of the Society would direct their atten- 
tion to the laying out of streets, to the erection of 
buildings, to the construction of bridges, to the 
ahgnment of roads, perhaps also to the proper 
placing of statues in London, at present so melan- 
choly, so pitiful, so unutterably forlorn. Then 
there was the traffic problem, which was a matter 
of the most urgent importance, and it might well be 
that before anything substantial could be done the 
assistance of the Legislature would be required. 
Then there was the preservation of our old mie- 
morials; Temple Bar had gone, Crosby Hall had 
gone, but there were many priceless possessions still 
to be preserved. | | 

Lord Curzon’s view was that the plans of the 
Society ought not to be at all lacking in imagina- 
tion or idealism—indeed, if they muat. err, let them 
err on the side of imagination; at the same time, if 
the proposals framed were to be effective, they must 
be busimesa propositions, The heautification of 
London would in many cases treble the value of 
the property dealt with, and his own view was that 
a good deal of the improvement would be paid for 
by the increased Jand values which it would thus 
create. His dream of the London of the future 
lonked to the south side of the river—across the 
river he would make a clean che and have room 
fora large conception. He would like to see a new 
city grow up in the future on the south side of the 
river, and then perhaps something might be done 
to revive the vantaien: river glories of the past, 

Other speakers, among whom were euch eminent 
authorities as Lord Plymouth and Sir Aston Webb, 
emphasised the possibilities of the south side of the 
Thames. When in the years to come a broad em- 
bankment stretches along the south side from West- 
minster to the Cathedral Church of St. Saviour's, 
the Thames will assume its rightful position as the 
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noblest river passing through the capital city ofan 

Empire, Another thing that we should like ‘aad 
would be a great thoroughfare from Westminster 
to the south end of London Bridge. Then the two 
iron bridges of Charing Cross and Cannon Street 
oe be replaced by ee ones, Another matter 
1 great Importance is that some statutory power 
should he mse to some one authority to lay down 
definitely the main roads out of London to the 
suburbs and to other parts of England, At present 
Greater London is besieged by shai fifteen town- 
planning schemes from different authorities. If 
those schemes should be lnid down definitely before 
some definite scheme of main roads is Ladd doo 
London would be in a worse condition than before. 

As Sir Aston Webb truly said, what can be done 
now at a comparatively small cost would in the 
future probably never be done, or, if done at all, 
could only be done at an enormous cost of time and 
money. Many opportunities have already been 
lost; many, however, atill remain, and it behovea 
08 88 citizens, and especially as members of the 
architectural profession, to do as much as possih 
to carry forward this high ideal of the London of 
the future, The London Society has a great ideal 
before it, and to carry the ideal to a successful cul- 
mination in the years to come will require an. im- 
mensity of patience and breadth of view, and at the 
same ore an infinite prince to the lesser and 
apparently insignificant details, 

The work of the Society may well extend over, 
not a few years only, but centuries, each age and 
each generation bringing in its train for the British 
race new needs and new Spporbeinitien for the ser- 
vice and the beautifying of the common home. 

W. R. Davinge [A.]. 





Books Received. 


Byzantine and Tomaneyeyten Architecture, By Sir Thomas 
Chralsmm Jackson, R.A. 2volan Sm do; £8 Qs. net. 
[Cambridge University Frens, Fotter Lane, E.C.] 

Greek Refinements: Studies in T peranmental Architecture. 
By William Honry Goodyear, MLA. 40, £9 JOe. nel. 

ig al ng (hx ford Univeruity Presa, London.) 

Church Belle of England, By H. B. Walters; M.A. FSSA 
Tilnstrated by 170 photographs nnd drawings. 8a, 1912 
Te, ft. net. [Henry Prowde, Oxford University Preaa,] 

The Orientation of Buildings, or Planning tor Suntight. By 
William Atkinson, 80, Lond. 1013. fs. td. nob. [Chapman 
i Hall, TAd., Henristin Street, Coront Carden, | 

Building Saag and Se perodoets, A Handbook for Archi- 
fecth. Sy Heinrich Kies, FD. 195, éd. nman 

Bh Hall, Ltd) | fet (Chapman 
ae Story of Architecture jy Oxford Stone. E. A. 
Green: Lamborn. Sm, &p, Oxon. 1912 as. fd: nob. 
(Henry Frowde, Anten Corner, E.C.] 

Suggestions on the Ganeral Arrangement, Structure, and 
aquipment of Public Swimming Bathy and Buthin I‘laces, 
Gel, Seathery Conntieas Amateur Swimming Association : 
Hon. See. H. E. Fern, * High View," High Harnet, 
Measoring and Pricing Reinforced Can tele. By Major 
sae gomeman- Mo. Land. 1012. dy. net, [Batsford ] 

Spans pmctical Builders’ Pocket-Book, By Clyde Young, 
nan rt Srp M. Brooks, Licentiate BIBRA. 

im «Ag i 6 Tt Ubostrakions. fu. nel. lure Ek 
PLN, Spon, Lid., 87 Haymarket, 5.9.) pttens. 





MR, BAKER'S PAPER ON CANADIAN AICHITECTCURE 





Lo 
9 Conporr Sraget, Loxnow, W., 2514 January 1915. 


CHRONICLE. 
Mr. Baker's Paper on Canadian Architecture. 

A large and representative gathering of members 
and students, with a numerous company of visitors, 
assembled at the Institute on Mond he do honour 
to Mr. F. 8. Baker, the distinguished Canadian 
architect who fills the position of Hon. Secretary 
K.LB.A. for Canada, oF till lately was President of 
the Royal Architectural Institute of the Dominion. 
Mr. Baker had made the long journey from Toronto 
expressly to deliver in person the Paper on Canadian 
Architecture he had kindly undertaken to prepare 
for the Institute, The journey by the shortest 
route takes ten days, and Mr, Baker only arrived 
in London on Monday morning. His first visit 
was to the Institute, bringing with him a collec- 
tion of several hundred ey eee = illustrating 
the various types of building he so ably describes 
in his Paper. These, hung round the walls of the 
Common Room, made a very interesting and in- 
forming exhibit which came in for a good deal of 
attention, Though a Canadian born and bred, 
and living all his life in Canada, Mr. Baker 1s 
nO stranger at the Institute, but this is the 
first time he has ever figured prominently at 
one of its meetings. On rising for the reading of 
the Paper, after a few words from the President 
expressive of members’ grateful gra of 
the trouble he had taken on their behalf, Mr. Baker 
was greeted with the long continued and enthusi- 
astic applause of the audience, which was renewed 
again and again at the close of the Paper and on 
the motion ae the vote of thanks. Scarcely less 
enthusiastic was the reception accorded to his 
eminent namesake, Mr, Herbert Baker [#'.], whose 
architectural work in South Africa has won for him 
the admiration of his brother architects, not only 
in South Africa, but in every country of the British 
dominions. In calling upon him to move the vote 
of thanks, the President reminded the meeting of 
Mr. Baker’s munificent gift of a Scholarship to 
enable the young architects of the country of hia 
adoption to study in Rome and Athens. This 
Scholarship, it will be remembered, is of the value 
of £250, and is awarded every alternate year, being 
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administered in Europe by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects working in conjunction with the 
British Schools at Rome and Athens. 


R.1.B.A. PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS 1515, 
The Award. 

The Designs and Drawings submitted for the 
Institute Prizes and Studentships are now on 
exhibition in the R.I.B.A, Galleries (9 Conduit 
Street, W.). The Council's Deed of Award, read 
at the General Meeting of the 20th January, gives 
the results as follows :— : 

Tue Roya. [xstrrvre Sinvee Mepats, 

(i.) The Essay Medal and Twenty-five Guineas. 

Thittezn Essays on subjects selected by the 
competitors themselves were received for the Silver 
Medal under the mottoes and titles as follow :-— 

1 “A: Some French Painter-Decoratorm: of tho 

tommise : an Historical Essay. 
: Baldussaro Peruzzi of Siena: a 
Emay, together with oa Critical De. 


3. “ Antonio": A Small Church and its Greater Signi- 
ficance : Santa Maria di Lorota, Rome, as a Tide- 
mark of the Renaissance, a 

4. “ Bahnhof: The Architecture of Railway Stations. 

5, “Cherish Hope”: Proportion in Ecclesinstioal Edifices. 

6. “Chi non e far stupir vada alla etriglian "'; Baroque 
Architecture 

7. “De Gustitus nil Disputandum": The Origin and 
Dovelopment of the Tower and Spire in England. 

9. “@ Durmast ’: The Timber Style. mes 

9, “ Laborantes uno anime '’: Architecture, the Mani- 
featation of the Structural Principle. 

10, “ Les longs souvenirs font les grands peaplea”: Tho 
Preservation of Ancient Monuments. 

LL. “Permeverando Vincimua™: Conditions of Life and 

Thought and their Influence on Architecture. 

ct asi alt The Principles to aay ie Ma 
ignin ing and Laying-out Towns treats from the 
Architectural Stand point. ’ 

13. “Toscana: The Application of Colour to Internal 
Architecture. . 

The Council award the Medal and Twenty-five 

Guineas to the author of the Essay on ~ The 

Preservation of Ancient Monuments ” submitted 

under the motto “Les longs souvenirs ene les 

grands peuples"*; they also award a ditional 

prizes of five guineas each to the authors of the 

essays on“ The Architecture of ssaetel Scieage rash 

under the motto “ Bahnhof,” ¢ and “* Santa Maria 

di Loreto, Rome,” under the motto “ Antonio.”,? 


(ii.) The Measured Drawings Medal and £10 10s. 


Nine sets of drawings were sent in of the various 
buildings indicated, and under mottoes as follow :-— 
1. “Burmoh™: 6 strainers (Church of St. Agnea, 

Cawston, Norfolk}. | 


* © Les longs souvenirs font Ie: grands peuples ": Wm. 
James Davies. 

+ “ Bahnhof: Martin Shaw Briggs. 

t ‘Antonio: C. Percival Walgate. 


“ 
aan 


lal 


=. 





2." Chauneit ™-: 6 strainers (Church of St, Vedaat, 
Poster Lane} 


oe Greeque™ : 3 atrainers (Old Town Hall, Manchester). 


4. “ Guita ’: 6 strainers (St. Mary Abchurch, London). 
5 “ Mitre": 6 strainers (Southwell Minater, Notts), 
"Pax": 7 strainers {Blenhelm Palace). 

7. Postman"; 6 steamers (General Post Office, St. 
Martin's-le-Grand). 
& “Walworth: 6 strainers (Fishmongers’ Hall}. 


‘f, “Xo: 6 etrainers (Manchester Old Town Hall). 


The Council award the Medal and Ten Guineas to 
the author of the drawings of Blenheim Palace, 
submitted under the motto “ Pax,” * and Certifi- 
catesof Hon, Mention tothe authors of the Drawi 

of Southwell Minster, Manchester Old Town Hail, 
and the Church of St. Agnes, Cawston, Norfolk, sub- 
mitted under the mottoes * Mitre,"f “ X,"} and 
“ Burmah "§ respectively, 


Tar TeaveLiinG SrUDENTEHIPS, 
ti.) The Soane Medallion and £100, 


Fourteen Designs for a Terminal Railway Station 
were submitted under the following mottoes — 
1. “ Charge“: 6 strainers. 
2. City Staten “; 6 strainers. 
a" yee": 6 strainers. 
4. Green aquare: (device): 4 siratiners. 
My sriestedigh idoves} Me 
cP “Non Ho Finite" @ strainers. 


0?“ Poter Loo”: 7 strainers, 

10." Queen's Knight ": 6 dtrainers. 

Il. ) Registered Luggage " : 7 strainers. 
12. “ Rocket "+: T strainers. 

13, “ Solertia Ditat : 8 etrainers, 

14, Swan (device): 6 strainers. 


The Council award the Medallion and £100 (under 


conditions) to the author of the Design submitted 
under the motto “ Solertia Ditat,” |) and Certifi- 
cates of Hon. Mention to the authors of the Desi 

submitted under the mottoes “Rocket 4] and 


“ Registered Luggage "'** respectively. 
(u.) The Owen-Jones Studentship and £100. 


Four a lication and Drawi were ed 
Poa dick ons ings recery 


z eg : 6 strainers. 
Li] epee 
sean Howrey ca 
rt Walter M. 5 Yard rpoenesis strainers. 


a Council award the Studentship Certificate and 
Pa ent to the specified conditions) the sum of 


Mr. Wm. Harvey, and Certificates of 
Hon. Mention to Mr. H. P. Hugyill, Mr. Ivor 


eer. and Mr. Walter Sears Keesey. 
. Pax”, H. C. Mason. 


7° X."; Gorton Hemm. 

9“ Barmah”: nd Preston Gay 

| “ Solertin Ditat": James M. Whitelaw 
i “ Rocket": H. Bradshaw, 

** " Regi iggape” : Robert W. Cable 
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(iii.) The Pugin Studentship and £40. 
Fight applications were received for the Pugin 
Studentship from the following :— 


L. C..Peake Anderson: 4 strainers. 
2. Joseph Hill; 4 strainers, 

3. George H. 8. Holt; 4 strainers. 
4. F, E. Howard: 4 strainers. 

5. Julian R, Leathart : 4 etrainors, 
H A. EK. Lowes: 4 strainers, 

7 William Paterson : 4 etrainers, 
&. LL. Powell: 3 strainers. 


The Conneil award the Studentship, Silver Medal, 
and (subject to the specified con itions) the sum 
of £40 to Mr. Wm. Paterson, and Certificates of 
Hon. Mention to Mr, Joseph Hill and Mr, F. E. 
Howard. 
(iv.) The Godwin Medal and £65. 

Three applications were received for the Godwin 

Bursary from the Sete 


1, M..8,. 
2. Charles 
5, Arthur F. “Wickeriden. 


The Council award the Medal and (abies to the 
anes conditions) the sum of £65 to Mr. Charles 
Iden [.A.]. 
(v.) The Tite Certificate and £30. 
Twenty-nine Designs for the Fagade of a Royal 
Palace in a City were submitted under the follow- 
ing mottoes :— 





8. + Facilin ” : : 3 strainers. 
0. Green and apt ~_ (device): 3 strainers, 
10, “ Gregalah " trainers. 
11. * Hore we are gn” 3 strainers. 
12. “Irim™: 4 strainers 
13. “ Italy "> § strainers. 
14. 4 Juvenis "+ 3 strniners. 


20. “ Viconza ": 3 strainers. 


The Council award the Tite Certificate and (sub- 
ject to the specified conditions) £30 to the author 
af the Design submitted under the motto ™ Pulla- 
dio," and a Certificate of Hon, Mention to the 


*  Palladio” : Cyril A, Farey. 





RBA. PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS 1913 : 


author of the Design submitted under the motto 
“Roma.” * ‘ 
Tar Anruur Cares Pame: Forry Guineas. 
One application was received for the Arthur 
Cates Prize, viz. from Mr, Charles Fredk. Butt, 
and the Council have awarded him the prize. 
Pres ror Drestax AND CoNsTRUCTION. 
The Grissell Gold Medal and £10 10s. 
Eight Designs for a Riding School were sub- 
mitted under the following mottoes :— 
1. * Black Diamond": 3 strainers. 
2.“ Helios": 3 strainers. 


7. “Spero | strainers. 
8. Triangle and Circle. (device) : $ strainers. 
The Council have decided not to award the Prize 
this year. 
The Henry Saxon Snell Prize (£60). | 
Three Designs were received for a Sanatorium 
for Consumptives from the following ;— 
|. Vincent Hooper. 
3. L.. G, Pearson. 
The Council award the Prize of £60 to Mr. 
Vincent Hooper [A.]. 
Tue Asuprre. Prize 1912. | 
The Council have, on the recommendation of the 


Board of Architectural Education, decided not to 
award the Prize this year. 


Tur TRAVELLING StupesTs’ WORE. 

Owen Jones Studentship 1911.—The Council have 
approved the work of Mr. Noel H. Leaver, who was 
awarded the Studentship in 1911 and travelled in 
Italy and Norfolk. | | 

Tite Prize 191.1.—The Council have approved the 
work of Mr. George H. Foggitt, who was awarded 
the Tite Prize in 191] and travelled in Italy. _ 

Soane Medallion 1912.—The Council have ap- 
proved the drawings executed by Mr. Piet de Jony, 
who was awarded a Certificate | Hon, Mention 
£50 in competition for the Soane Medallion 1912 and 
has travelled in Italy. 





Royal Sanitary Institute: Award of the Henry Saxon 


The subject given in 1912 for the Essay in com- 
petition for the Henry Saxon Snell Prize ize was 
‘The Ventilating, Lighting, Heating, and Water 
Supply Appliances and Fittings for an Operating 
Room for a General Hospital.” Ten Essays were 
sent in, and have been adjudicated upon ag 
Edwin T. Hall | F.], Dr. Louis C, Parkes, and Mr. 4. 
Saxon Snell {F.], who had the advantage of the 


eu Roma” : Bryan Watson. 


Hob 


very valuable criticisms and suggestions of Sir 
ee ee eter G.C.V.0., who ey 
acted as Consulting Referee. Acting upo | 
advice of the Adjudicators and the Consulting 
Referee, the Council have decided to divide the 
Prize of Fifty Guineas, giving one half to Mr. John 
Darch (Wandsworth), writmg under the motto 
‘“ Aseptos,” and the other to Mr. H. ¥. V. New- 
some (Manchester) anc Mr. John G, Cherry (Man- 
chester), writing jointly under the motto ~ Magnum 
Bonum.” ‘he Adjudicators consider that there 
are many excellent suggestions in these Essays, 
but there are some which they consider would 
prove unsatisfactory in practice. | 





Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, Bart., R.A- 

At the Meeting last Monday the following letter 
was read from Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, R.A., 
in response to the vote of the Royal Inatitute 
congratulating him upon the baronetcy recently 
bestowed upon him :— 

“ Bagle House," Wimbledon: 11th Jannary 1914. 

Dean Mr. MacAuisrer,—Will you kindly con- 
vey to the Shi Institute of British Architects my 
Bra ful thanks for their kind message of congratu- 
lation on the honour lately conferred on me. No 
congratulations can be more welcome than those 
of my brother architects, and I value this distinc- 
tion all the more because I think that in my humble 
person some honour has been done to the great art 
which we all profess and love,—Yours very truly, 

Taos. G. Jackson. 
The Safety of St, Paul's Cathedral. 

Mr. Mervyn Macartney in The Times of the 
13th January, replying to Sir Alexander Binnie’s 
letter reprinted in the last issue of the JOURNAL, 
says that Sir Alexander Binnie must have been 
misinformed as to the facta on which the chief and 
central argument of his letter is based. 

‘The facta are these (says Mr. Macartney) :—The 
foundations of the Cathedral at the south-east corner 
are 21 feet @ Inches, and at tho north-east corner 
25 feet 10 inches below the level of the churchyard. 1 
now find from the deposited plans relating to the Bill 
that the tramway tunnel opposite the saoh-sant corner 
ia 21 feet and opposite the north-east corner 21 feet 
6 inches below the roadway to the level of tho rails, 
Allowing that the roadway is 1 foot 3 inches below the 
lewel of the churchyard, and that tho foundation of the 
tunnel ia 2 feet G inchea in thickness, I get the follow- 
ing figures—viz., the bottom of the tunnel at the routh- 
east corner is 3 feet 6 inches below the foundations of 
the Cathedral and at the north-east corner ahaut 
ci) Hore t above, Pee dbp for from me) _— 
source I app | wer eviale La provided for 
and such Teiation ai ht bring the soibrany within 
*) fect of the apse of the structure. As regards the 
depth to which the subway may be sunk, deviation to 
the extent of 10 feet is allowed. Deviation of either 
type, even if kept well within these limita, would bw 
with danger, but the latter is reorder agiaerg the 
greater. Experience teaches that with the best inten- 
tion in the world engineera have exceeded deviation 
limits imposed by legislation, and that the exccases 
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have subsequently been curtailed so as to conform to 
the requirements of the statutes, In the present case 
no subsequent rectification would put things. right. 
The harm would have been done. 

Sir Alexander Binnie appears from his letter of the 
Oth inst. to be familiar with the contenta of the report 
of 1907 and the results of subsequent investigations 
made by myself in 1911. 

Tf this ig eo he can scarcely support his contention 
that misapprehension appears to have occurred owin 
to trial borings put down within the Cathedral, Hee 
that the demth of the foundations of the walla and the 
main supports of the Dome go no deeper than a little 
below the Crypt level. In the report of 1007 it ta 
clearly stated that “At the same time we had the 
foundations uncovercd at different points, and found 
the footings were formed of three TZ inch courses of 
stone alabe with a projection of 2 feet, the lovel of the 
i earth being about 4 feet 6 inches below the Crypt 
floor. 


From my investigations made in 1911 7 arrive at 
the figures given at the commencement of this letter. 
These were checked by Mr. Mott and his partner on 
behalf of the City Corporation, and may be taken as 
abenlutely reliable. 

Sir Alexander Binnie entirely ignores the danger, ao 
strongly emphasised by Sir Francis Fox, that may 
ensue from vibration. Ase the terminos would he the 
most important on the L.C.C. system, the traffic would 
be practically continuous and the pounding of the two- 
deck cors nt the cross-over incessant Tt is a matter of 
daily observation that the vibration arising from the 
present comparatively light traffic ia distinctly felt 
throughout the building. 

The Home Secretary, replying to a question in 
the House of Commons, said he was consulting the 
National Physical Laboratory as to the possibility 
of their undertaking a series of testa with the object 
of estimating the amount of vibration caused by 
motor and other traffic at different periods of the: 
day in the streets adjoining the Cathedral, and the 
effect, if any, on the fabric. 

The Dean and Chapter of St, Paul's have issued 
an appeal to the Corporation and the City Com- 
panies for assistance in the work of strengthening 
the fabric of the Cathedral on the lines suggested by 
Sir Francis Fox in his recent report. Subscriptions 
are also invited from the public generally. The 
particular work of cementing the cracks by a new 
and effective method has already made satiafactory 
progress, The extent or cost of the remedial 
measures required cannot be determined at present, 
but it is thought that £5,000 will go some way 
towards meeting the more immediate needa of the 
moment. If a larger sum should be received the 
surplus will be devoted to the general maintenance 
of the fabric. Donations should be addressed 
either to the treasurer, Canon Alexander, or to the 
receiver, Sit John Riddell, Bt., Chapter House, St, 
Paul's, E.C., and ay contributions placed in the 
fabric-boxes m the Cathedral will be used for the 
same olyject. 

Exhibition of FinefArts, Florence, 1913, 

The Thirteenth Exhibition of the Asaociation of 
Italian Artists will be held this year at Florence, 
from the Ist March to the 3lst October. The 
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exhibits will consist of pesrecne sculpture, and 
architecture—the latter by means of drawings or 
models. Works of foreign artists are admitted, but 
not more than one work of each may be exhibited. 
Foreign works are submitted to a jury for acc 
ance—sculptor-members of the jury Judging seul 


ture, painters works of painting, and architects 
works of architecture, Exhibitors visiting the ex- 


hibition will be furnished with a card of identity 
which will entitle them to travel at reduced fares on 


the Italian railways during the continuance of the 
Exhibition. Excihitors have free admission to 


the Exhibition, Instructions to prospective ex- 
hibitors may be seen at the Institute Library, and 
forms to be filled up by exhibitors and all other ba 
ticulars may be obtained from the * Direzione dell’ 
[SS001A 21 Italiani, Palazzo Strozzi, 
Florence.” 


University College New Buildings. 

At a Meeting of the Senate of London Uni- 
versity, held on the 22nd inst., it was reported that 
the Chairman of the University College Committee 
had received a further communication from the 
anonymous benefactor who a year ago presented 
£30,000 towards the erection of new buildings at 
that college for architecture, sculpture, &co. In 
this communication the original offer is restated in 
a more generous form—namely, to bear, under cer- 
tain conditions, almost the whole coat of the erec- 
tion of the buildings in question, in the hope that at 
an early date it will be possible for the University to 
complete the Gower Street frontage of the college. 
The offer was gratefully accepted, and the thanks of 
the Senate accorded to the anonymous donor, 


The Chadwick Trust, founded in 1895, under the 
will of the late eminent sanitarian Sir Edwin 
Chadwick, K.CLB., has arranged for a series of 
Public Lectures to be delivered during this year in 
London and certain provincial towns. The object 
of the Trust is the promotion of Sanitary Science 
in all or any of its branches in various ways indi- 
cated by the Founder, or otherwise at the disere- 
tion of the Trustees. 

The first of the courses of Lectures will be given on 
Friday evenings, Febroary ?th, 14th, and Zist, at 6.15 
pm., at the Royal Sanitary Inatitute, Buckingham 
Palace Road, by Mr. H. Percy Boulnois, M.Inst.C.E., 
on “Hygiene of the Home.” Sir William J. Collina, 
M.D., Chairman of the Trust, will preside, 

dn April, Dr. J. T. ©. Nash will give three disqul- 
sitions on “ Tho Evolution of Epidemics,” to be delivered 
at the London County Hall, Spring Gardens. | 

In Jone, Dr. F. 'W. Mott, F.R.8,, will give a course 
al the Royal Society of Arts under tho title of “ Nature 
and Nurture in Mental Development.” 

Among the lectures in contemptation for the provin- 
cial cities ore thoge on “The Peale Milk Supply— 
Some Criticisms and Suggestions from the Public Health 
Standpoint,” by Professor Henry R. Kenwood, at Man- 
chester; and on " Water Supply,” “ith exhaustive con- 
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sideration of sources, collecting works, conveyance, and 
distribution, by Mr. E. P. Hill, M.Inst.C.E., ot Bir- 
ming har, 

Glasgow, Bristol, and other cities of the Kingdom 
will also be provided with Chadwick Poblic Lectures 
during the vear. 

All the Lectures will be free and open to the 
public, but will be of a character to attract post- 
graduate and advanced students of engineering, 
medicine, and other cognate Sciences. The Secre- 
tary to the Trust, to whom all communications 
should be addressed, is Mrs. Aubrey Richardson, 
8, Dartmouth Street, Westminster. 


Notice re Meeting of ard February. 

The Meeting of the 3rd February for the Presi- 

dent's Address to Studentsa, Mr, Curtis Green's 

Criticism of the Prize Competition Drawimgs, and 

the Presentation of Prizes will sy Bs half an hour 

later than usual—namely, at half-past eight, in- 
stead of eight o'clock. 


St. Bartholomew's Hospital Surveyorship. 

Mr. H. Edmund Mathews [F.) has been «p- 
pointed Surveyor to St. Bartholomew's posrtes in 
succession to the late Mr. [’Anson. Mr. Mathews, 
who was born in 1868, is the eldest son of Mr. J. 
Douglass Mathews[F.|, with whom he is in partner- 
ship in the City, where he represents the third 
generation of the firm. 





OBITUARY. 


The late Thomas Henry Watson. 

At the General Meeting of the Institute last 
Monday, Mr. Groner Hunpanrp, F.S.A., Vice- 
President, speaking from the place of the Hon. 
Secretary, formally announced the decease of Mr. 
Thomas Henry Watson, District Surveyor for St. 
George's, Hanover Square. Mr, Watson, he said, 
had Bois a member of the Institute for over fifty 
years, having been elected an Associate as long ngo 
as 1862. He was among the first batch of can 
dates whosat for the Voruntery Architectural Ex- 
amination when it was first established in 1863, and 
he passed in the Class of Proficiency. In 1866 he 
again presented himself for exammaton in the 
higher degree, and passed in the Class of Distime- 
tion, In 1864 he was awarded the Soane Medallion 
for a Design for an Academy for the Study, 
Practice, and Performance of Music. As Student 
of the Roval Academy he carried off three Silver 
Medals, ks B.A. Gold Medal, and a Travelling 
Studentship. In 1877 he was elected to the 
Fellowship of the Institute. Mr. Watson had 
served on Committeas of tho Institute and on the 
Statutory Board of Examiners. He had also filled 


various offices in the Architectural Association, in- 
cluding that of President in 1870-71. In con- 
clusion Mr. Hubbard moved that the regrets of the 
Institute for the Joss it had sustained by the death 
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of its esteemed Fellow be entered on the Minutes of 
the serpin, tees thut a message of sympathy and 
condolence be transmitted to his widow and family. 

Mr. W. Hexry Warre [F.], who rose to support 
the motion, said he had had the privilege of work- 
ing with Mr. Watson for seven years, and he 
should like to pay hia personal tribute to the high 
int iY of his character and to the excellent way 
in whic he studied in every detail the interests of 
his clients. He was a man who spent almost 
meticulous care upon detail in every part of his 
work; and anyone who had the opportunity of 
working with him could not fail to derive advan- 
tage from the association and to be helped forward 
in his professional work. As a friend he was 


always ready todo everything he could to help one 


in need, with a kindly word of encouragement or 
professional advice. The Institute had met with 
a severe blow by his death. He hoped that an 
effort would be made to secure for the Inatitute his 
Royal Academy Studentship drawings, and that 
they might remain with them as # permanent 
Mr. Wu. Woonwakrp [F.], in a sympathetic re- 
ference to the late Fellow, said he had known Mr. 
Watson for over forty yeara as a most kind-hearted 
centleman, a lover of fair play, and a lover of his 
profession, To show how very much a man could 
put into a very amall work, he invited the young 
mien present to look at a building on the east side 
of Regent Street, where the late Mr. Watson had 
simply added a story. They would find there 
aviaenes of an artistic development very seldom 
found in one who had to carry out such a simple 
work. It showed how possible it was to putinto a 
amall work thorough artistic feeling. 
he Presmext, in putting the motion, said that 
Mr. Watson was a very old friend of his own and of 
many other members present. He was a fine man, 
an admirable draughtsman, and an architect who 
had a genuine passion for his art. ' 
‘Francis James Smith [Felloir, elected 1891], who 
died on the 27th December in his sixty-eighth 
ar, served his articles in the office of Mr, Wm. 
wee, was afterwards assistant in the same office, 
and later, in 1875, jomed Mr. Lee in partnership, 
the business being conducted first at Gresham 
Buildings, Basinghall Street, and afterwards at 
7 Queen Victoria Street. On the death of his 
partner in 1832 Mr. Smith carried on the business 
singly, removing in 1898 to Parliament Mansions, 
Victoria Street, Westminster. His principal works 
The Town Hall, Westminster (iss1-82), 
extension of Hackney Workhouse (1882-83), ex- 
tension of Shoreditch Workhouse (1882-55), 
restoration of Carleton Church, Cambs. (1887), 
Cottage Homes for 400 children at Hornchurch, 
Essex (1888-89), St. George's Baths and Wash- 
houses, Buckingham Palace Road (1889-90), 
Library and Baths and Wash-houses, Westminster 
(1891-92), Public Library, Disraeli Road, Putney, 
in competition (1899), As architect to the Board of 
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Guardians, Paddington, he carried out extensive 
works in 1899-1908, comprising the new Board- 
room and offices, the receiving and casual wards, 
and reconstruction and enlargement of the Work- 
house in Harrow and Woodfield Roads, Nurses’ 
Home, relieving offices, &c. He was the architect 
of the Baths and Wash-houses, Nine Elms Lane, in 
competition, for Battersea Borough Council (1899— 
102) ; Warehouses, Great Guildford Street, South- 
wark (1902); Public Baths, Srogeos Se Theta, 
in conjunction with Mr. Maurice B. Adams (1907- 
6); for the St. George, Hanover Square, Guardians, 
their new Board-room and offices in Princes Row, 
and the extension of the workhouse in Wallis's 
Yard, Buckingham Palace Road, 8,W. (1906-7) - 
for the St. Leonard, Shoreditch, Guardians, their 
branch workhouses in Hazelville Road ; Hornsey 
Rise, and Alexandra Park Road, Wood Green 
(1908-9), and the new Infants’ School, with drill 
hall and gymnasium, Hornchurch, 1911 ; and of the 
new Tecerving wards and extensions and improve- 
menta, Farnborough Workhouse, for the Bromley 
Union, Kent, Guardians (1912). He was alszo the 
architect of the Town Hall, now the Caxton Hall, 
Westminster; the Southwark Baths and Wash- 
houses; the Swimming Baths at North Camp, 
Aldershot; additions to the Keddington Work 
house, Suffolk, for the Risbridge Union Board of 
Guardians ; the rebuilding of the Sackville Hotel, 
Bexhill-on-Sea ; the Kursaal, Bexhill-on-Sea: the 
restoration of Great Bradley Church, Suffolk: the 
Free Church at Willesden, and many private 
houses, business premises, and other works in 
London and the provinces. He was one of the six 
architects nominated to compete for the 8t, Pan- 
eras Baths (1899) to cost over £58,000: and the 
Committee placed his ins third, out of about 
fifty, for the Chelsea Public Baths, eleven y 
ago. Latterly, Mr. Francia Danby Smith rAd had 
been m partnership with his father, and is continu- 
ing the practice. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
The University, Sheffield, 10th January 1915, 
To the Editor, Jocrnwat B.LB.A.,— 

Siz,—With reference to the announcement 
made in the JovrNan, dated 21st December 1912, 
to the effect that the Institute had admitted to 
alliance the South Australian Institute of Archi- 
tects, it 1s particularly interesting to note that 
according to the new rules contemplated by the 
South Australian Institute this Institute is deter- 
mined to give architectural education a sound 
basis. “... The articles of apprenticeship of 
pupils in its district will have to be registered with 
the Institute, and the date of registration will be 
taken as the date of commencement of apprentice- 
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ship. No articles will be res fegi until the ie 
has passed the Junior Public Examination. ort 
University or its equivalent.” This examination, 
like similar examinations in England, is, I under- 
stand, conducted by a Board of Examiners each. 
member of which is an expert in his own subject. 
Whatever may be the details of the later’ ex- 
aminations, we may surely congratulate the South 
Australian Institute on ing given a sound 
foundation to the studies of the future architects 
of South Australia—a far sounder one, in fact, than 
that which exists in England. ee 
For, quite apart from the probability that this 
University examination has a greater educations! 
value than our Preliminary Examination, we must 
bear in mind thie large proportion of youths who 
become articled in Enelur 1 without passing any 


educational test worth mention eo 
to think about the Institute Preli inary and 
architectural education when their apprenticeship 
is about concluded, 

Surely the parent society is not too old to learn 
from its youngest child !—W. 8. Purcnox eA 











MINUTES, VI. 

At the Sixth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1912-13, held Monde Janus ee: at 
S pm.—Presemt: Mr. Reginald Blomfield ALKA, 
President, in the Chair; 42 Fellows: (i luding 17 
members of the Council), 6 Associates (including 3 
members of the Council), 24 Licentiates, 22 Students, 
and a large nomber of visitorsa—the Minutes of the 
Meeting held 6th January, having been printed in the 
JOURNAL, were taken as tead and signed ag correct. 

Mr. George Hubbard, F.S_A., Fice-Preaident, acting 
for the Hon. Secretary, having announced the decease 
of Thomas Henry Watson, elected Associate 1862, 
Fellow 1877, it was resolved that the recrets of the 
Institute for the loss it had sustained by the death of 
ite oktecegar theta Kad ee * a patos and that 
a pease oF sympathy and condolence be conveyed on 
behalf of the Institute to the widow and family. 

The decease was aleb announced of Colone| Frederick 
Robert Newton Haswell, of North Shields, Fellow, 
elected 1874; and Frederick Thomas Reade, Hom, Asso. 
ciate, elected L&77, 

Mr. G. Alexander Wright, of San Francisco, Liren- 
tinte, attending for the first time since his election, 
was formally admitted by the President, 

A letter was read from Sir ‘Thos, G. Jackson, RiA., 
m response to the vote at the baat Moeting congratulating 
lim upon the baronetcy recently bestowed upon him, — 

Mr. F. 5. Baker {P.), of Toronto, having read a Paper, 
mentee pag by lantern ae on Caxapias ARcHrrec: 
TURE, & discussion ensued, and on tha motion of Mr. 
Herbert Baker [F.], of South Africa, seconded by Mr. 
J. G. Colmer, C.M.G_, a vote of thanks was passed to 
Othe Deel ot Acc | 

ee oF award of Prizes and Studentships 1913, 
made by the Council] under the Common rote read 
by the Secretary, and the sealed envelopes bearing the 
fe nine of the winners were opened and the names 


The roceedin Jose a r Wer 
10 pane 8s closed and the Meeting separated at 
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ADDRESS TO STUDENTS. 


Delivered by the President, Mr. ReotvaLp Biomrieip, A.R.A., at the General 
Meeting of the Royal Institute, Monday, 3rd February 1915, 


on that subject of perennial interest to all of us—the high calling of Architecture, 

the fascination of that art, its claims on our enthusiasm and unremitting study. But 
onthe other hand it is not an art to be undertaken lightly, and I am going to offer you this 
evening a few suggestions on the spirit m which you should approach the work of your life. 
You may recollect the catalogue of good qualities which the older writers, borrowing from 
Vitruvius, used to insist upon as necessary to the architect. You may recall De L’Orme’s 
faney portrait of the good architect and the bad—the good architect a compendium of all the 
virtues, the bad a villain and a fool; pleasing but irrelevant fancies of no material bearing on 
the training of an architect, except in so far as they point to a high ideal of the art. But, gentle- 
men, I take it for granted that though you are taking up architecture as your livelihood, 
you will look upon the ealling of an architect as something higher and nobler than a mere 
money-making business. I take it also that you have that enthusiasm which is the privilege 
and prerogative of students in all ages. Without it the labour of study becomes mere drudgery, 
sterile and unprofitable ; with it you can face cheerfully the severe gymnastic of your training, 
for I need not conceal from you that to arrive at any mastery of architecture VOUr training 
must be serious and prolonged. A mere smattering of knowledge is useless. You have to 
attain a technique that makes greater demands on the intellect than that of any other art. 
The standard of attainment steadily mses, and the work of the architect tends to become more 
and more specialised. ‘The days are long past when some bold and skilful designer was both 
architect and engineer, and though you must in your training devote yourself to learning all 
about architecture that you can, you will probably find as you go on that the force of circum- 
stances will tend to drive you into specialising in one direction or another. 

That, however, you may well leave to the future. Your business at present is to fashion 
armour, to acquire a practical knowledge of the resources of your art, and 
the skill of eye and hand to interpret the visions of your imagination. For the architect, 
alone among artists, is brought up against the rude test of facts, and he must be full of re- 
source and full of knowledge, with more than a nodding acquaintance with those technical 
ahiences which materially affect the design and disposition of buildings. I need not dwell 
further upon the extent of the studies that you are bound to undertake ; perhaps you are already 
painfully aware of it. Rather, I would call your attention 'to certain pitfalls that lie in wait for 
the impetuous and the unwary. Some of us, looking back on our own student days, can recollect 
wasted effort. because for want of guidance we sometimes wandered off into a cul-de-sac, which 
might have been avoided had the object of training been clearly realised. The curriculum was 
overloaded and bewildering, and too often degenerated into simple cram. Students of this 
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generation are more fortunate, because the ground has been cleared for them in this regard. 
In recent years the whole object of the Institute, in its educational reforms, has been to make 
the training of architects more intelligent and intelligible, and to direct the student to the 
understanding of the subject that he studies, rather than to the accumulation of seraps of 
knowledge. 

In the first place, I would urge all students to make their ground good as far as it goes, 
In construction you are not merely to learn by heart the formule for the next examination ; 
what is vital is to understand the why and the wherefore, to realise that the stresses and strains 
with which you wrestle, though expressed in technical terms, are not mere abstractions, but 
the result of the interaction of physical forees and the physical properties of materials, You 
should use your imagination as well as your intellect, and clothe the dreary figures with eoncrete 
instances. Though you should not rely on it without detailed verification, you should cultivate 
an instinct for construetion—an extra sense, as it were, of what is sound and unsound in build- 
ing, such as builders of the old school used often to possess in a very high degree, That instinet 
was the result of experience and experiment in building, of close observation of facts, of sub- 
conscious processes of thought, not less valuable because never set out in precise terms. You 
must recollect that an architect, in superintending his work, depends on his eye; and a quick and 
well-trained eye will detect defects of workmanship and construction at once that would he 
passed over by a loose observer, and it is essential that you should cultivate, from the first, 
quickness and uecuracy of observation, and a eounl, critical judgment of the quality of work. 
The architect should be, like Ulysses, ™ woAUTpoTos, woAupytis,” full of experience and re- 
source, for he it is who is responsible, and, if difficulties occur. he is the man who has to find 
the way out. | 

In your studies in history I would offer the same advice. Beware of the text-hook, with its 
categories, its schedules. its quite hypothetical classifications, You want to get at the facts: 
but you want them not as a collection of dried anatomical specimens, but in order to trace the 
relation of fact to fact, to understand their ongin and development, to place them in touch 
with the large movements of civilisation. and if in your reading you have this constantly in 
view, vou will in time penetrate through the screen of details to the broad principles that 
dominate them. Architecture will present itself to you as a living art of immemorial age and 
descent, and also of boundless possibilities in the future. Your readings in history will supple- 
ment your practical study of the art, because they will enable you to realise, however imper- 
fectly, that behind the visible expression of architecture great forces have heen and still are 
moving, and you will learn to think in terms of architecture instead of repeating mere parrot 
phrases of design. There have been produced in recent times, and by various writers, very 
good books on architecture, but there has also sprang into existence, not only in this conntry, 
but on the Continent, a violent eruption of books on architecture which are not books, but com- 
pilations of letterpress barely sufficient to float interminable collections of photographs, mere 
ha’porths of bread to an intolerable deal of sack. I ineline to think that these industrious efforts 
have retarded the advance of architecture, because they have concentrated attention on its 
details to the neglect of its organic structure, and have produced in the publi¢ a passion for 
archeological sentiment and revivalism which is quite remote from any real appreciation of 
the = , My advice to you is not to rely on photographs, except as reminders of work you 
have seen and studied - you will learn more by the notes and measurements of actual work that 
you take yourself than by a whole roomful of photographe, T am glad to say that the excellent 
measured drawings submitted year after year for the Pugin Studentship prove that fome of yon 
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A word on literary style. My colleagues will pardon me, I hope, if I suggest that en- 
thusiasm for the practice of our art has sometimes led to the neglect of literary studies. Now 
I am not urging you to add to your burdens the systematic study of literary style. To some 
extent that should have been done before you entered your technical training, but 1t will not 
do for you to ignore it completely. Occasions will arise in which it will be necessary to express 
yourself in clear straightforward and logical English. Failure to do so is due to two causes : 
confused thinking, and a certain unwillingness or inability to say a plain thing in « plain way. 
As a matter of self-training, you should learn to think your ideas through, and study in your 
leisure the masters of English prose, and I think you will find that the finest prose ts like the 
finest architecture in its rhythm and restraint, and in its austere simplicity of statement. 

Drawing as an instrument of thought and analysis is all-important. Some students draw 
too little, and others perhaps too much. The important thing 1s to be clear why you draw at 
all. (I am talking, of course, of the training of students in architecture, and not at this 
moment of drawing in general.) Now, the object with which an architect, in his actual practice, 
makes sketches and notes of a building is to carry away an accurate record of the facts of that 
building. He will put down all that is relevant, partly in sketches and measurements, partly, 
maybe, in writing; but he will not waste his time on anything that has no bearing on the 
subject. Your attitude when you are making drawings of buildings for the purposes of your 
training should be the sume. You should make it your business to master the meaning. the 
purpose, the construction of the building, or detail of a building that you are studying. 
Sketches, however rough, provided that they are accurate, are of more value to you than the 
most slashing black-and-white or the most elegunt water-colour. I have noted sometimes, in 
students’ drawings, an evident anxiety to make the drawing itself attractive, and a fondness 
for details because they are picturesque and sketchable; but the architectural student should 
recollect that he is not out for the purposes of the painter. He may take his holiday and 
indulge himself in a landscape or the hike, but the object of his labour should be the critical 
analysis of the building he is studying- Incidentally he will acquire in this way o quickness 
and accuracy im seizing and presenting architectural forms which will be invaluable to him in 
practice: and in all drawing, whether it be of these technical studies or the drawing that is 
common ground both to painter and architect, the object should be to grasp the essential charac- 
teristics of form and present them clearly and faithfully. IT recollect once sketching a certain 
town-hall in company with a clever but somewhat impetuous draughtsman. When I was still 
labouring at the proportions of my building, my friend had completed a very taking sketch of 
the whole: unfortunately it was one bay short of the proper number. 

And now we come to what is, after all, the end and object of your training, the development 
of your power of design: for I include in that your knowledge of construction and applied 
stienee, your knowledge of the architecture of the past, your power of dranghtsmanship, as all 
af them subsidiary to the special funetion of the architect—Design. And here T would raise a 
question for the consideration of our schools, and that is, how far it is desirable, or even 
possible, to train students in a variety of styles. The training of our students a few years back 
proceeded on the assumption that it was both. It was held that an architect should have a 
amattering of all the known styles, in order that. when called upon to do so in practice, he 
could turn his hand to any. Text-books of styles were a burden to us; Gothic architecture was 
divided up into sacrosanct periods, which now appear in the guide-books in all the degraded 
abbreviations of ** Dee.’’ and “* Perp."’; and as for Neo-Classic, the result was what was genially 
described as ‘" Free Renaissance,’’ but was, tn fact. an unlicensed orgy of sketch-book details. 
ill-understood and misapplied. I do not believe this is the way to train a student to design at 
all, because it disregards the first high principle of architecture, and indeed of all art—that Art 
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is the expression of personal emotion under conditions « and that emotion which expresses itself 
indifferently in half a dozen different manners must be a very thin affair. It does not convince 
the designer, and if it does not convince him it is not likely to convince anybody else. It cannot 
too often and too strongly be insisted on that Art is not a f0-as-you-please affair, nor is it 
the work of anybody and everybody. It must be founded on strong individual preferences, 
definite idiosyncrasies, and a genuine aptitude for this particular mode of expression. How- 
ever, this is more a matter for the masters, and to you I will only put it, that it is better to know 
one period or manner well than half a dozen badly. 

What I would suggest to you students is that in design you must watch yourselves with such 
critical detachment as you can compass: try to discover, so far as you are able, which Way your 
own idiosynecrasy lies, how you can most readily and sincerely express, in terms of architecture, 
your conception of the problems before you. You will find, it may be, that certain forms of 
Neo-Classic are more intelligible to you than other manners. If that is 60, and subject to certain 
cautions which I shall offer you, you should study not only that particular manner itself, but 
all round it, so that you may learn its place in architecture, how it arose, what are its resources, 
what, in so far as you can reach to it, is its informing spirit. 

The caution that I would offer you is not to be in a violent hurry to be original. Architecture 
is much too old and great an art to lend itself readily to originality. It is fenced in by conditions 
and limitations which yon are bound to observe; and the originality you should seek for is not 
that of the inventor of new and unheard-of shapes and forms such as are exhibited by the 
Cubists and the acrobats of Art Nouveau, nor is it to be sought in brilliant caricatures of well- 
known features, which arrest the eye, it is true, but pay the penalty by going out of fashion in 
due course. The originality you should aim at is that of the great masters of the past, who nsed 
the forms and phrases that they found to hand, but applied them with a richness of invention 
and resource that doubled their possibilities. You should found yourself solidly on the best 
traditions of the past, whatever bold flights of invention you may risk in later years. In your 
student days your object must be to master thoroughly your technique, in order that the 
ventures of after-life may not fail for want of the knowledge of the facts and resources of archi- 
tecture. I would urge you also not to study the fashion of the day too closely, Your object 
should not be immediate success and the quickest road to it. It may be that you will be driven 
to bow the knee in the House of Rimmon, but the least you can do is to nurse the faith that is 
in you, and endeavour to acquire a standard of judgment of your own. Your aims and ideals 
of architecture should be far beyond the narrow area of fashion, and there is only one road to 
that commanding position, and that is the patient and persistent study of the masterpieces of 
the art, and the firm conviction that irchitecture is an art to be taken serious! y—not merely a 
business of which the gole object and criterion is immediate snecess. 

I come back, then, to where I started—that the pursuit of architecture is not to be lightly 
undertaken. But I now add that those who take up the art in the right spirit will thet 
reward, T hope, in plentiful opportunities for the exercise of their skill; anyhow. in 
ment of one of the finest of the arts, and the art most intimately allied with 
human race. 
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REVIEW OF THE DESIGNS AND DRAWINGS SUBMITTED FOR THE 
INSTITUTE PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS 1912-1913. 
By Wittiam Curtis Greens [/,). 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, ard February rg13. 

HERE are two sorts of criticism—constructive and destructive. I hope that what I have 
to say to you is the former. Likes and dislikes I shall try to avoid: they are often 
matters of temperament, or subject to change.- I shall very likely fail to appreciate 

individual points of view, for though we are all travelling the same road we none of us view 
it from just the same plane or quite the same angle; the goal is no fixed point; we ascend one 
height to be faced by another, and if the vocation is ours there is no standing still. During the 
journey we shall receive some raps over the knuckles and many encouragements. The test of 
these competitions, as indeed of life, is one of character as well as of talent. The man of little 
skill but with the root of the matter in him will make rapid progress in the exercise of sub- 
mitting his work for coraparison with others more advanced than himself. The man of talent 
who proves for himself that there is plenty of room at the top, will learn also that there is no 
room for him to sit down. | | 

The number of entries this year are unusually large, and the competition for most of the 
Prizes exceedingly keen: it is impossible therefore to mention all the work submitted, or to show 
on the screen more than a tithe of the good things in the exhibition. 


THE MEASURED DRAWINGS. 
_ I propose to begin with the Measured Drawings, passing on to Design. There is some 
danger that young students in their eagerness to begin the preoccupation of their lives, #.e. 
design, may approach it insufficiently equipped. We must go back a long way in the history 
of architecture to find any justification for neglecting the study of old work, and we have a long 
way to travel forward before it will be safe to follow that early precedent and confine our atten- 
tion to new. There is much to learn from our masters and fathers in architecture; hero- 
worship is one of the liveliest factors in our own development and that of our art, but we shall 
find as we grow older that the bases of our hero's achievements lie in his knowledge of what has 
heen done by the masters of architecture. His mastery and resource are the outcome of no 
heaven-born originality, but a carefully cultivated gift of the spirit, an intensity of understand- 
ing acquired amongst the masterpieces of the art; if I may adapt the words of the Apostle Paul, 
he sees in all great architecture diversities of gifts but the same spirit. 

For general advice on the method of studying old buildings I cannot do better than refer you 
to pages 1-5 of the Prizes and Studentships Pamphlet drawn up by the Records Committee, the 
members of which are, I know, very ready to help students in their work. 

With regard to the work done on the building, I have two very simple suggestions to make : 
the first, to measure from a base or axial line, applies particularly to Gothic; the second is the 
use of sheets of sealed paper for all plottings on the spot. The exercise of setting ont freehand to 
scale has several advantages : first, the result is more likely to be accurate, for in working to 
scale you tie and check as you go along, thus avoiding the horrible dilemma of finding on return- 
ing home that the dimensions will not work out; secondly. you are unconsciously forming a 
correct estimate of scale, and of the proportion of parts to the whole and to one another ; thirdly, 
you are working in a way intelligible to other people who may have to use your notes ; and, 
lastly, you will accustom yourself to the study of design unsupported by the drawing-board and 
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T-square, The work done on the spot is of more importance to you personally than the draw- 
ings done afterwards at home. For this reason considerable attention is given in awarding the 
Measured-Drawings Medal to the original survey. 

I have dwelt on this aspect of the work because, although it has become a common saying 
that dranghtsmanship is a means to an end, it is not so commonly realised that measuring is 
much more than an opportunity for the display of fine draughtsmanship. Fine dranghtsman- 
ship naturally follows in the series of enthusiasms which we all pass through ; so long as drawings 
have to he made they must be of the best, the quality acts and reacts upon ourselves and upon 
the builders and craftsmen employed on the work to be done. As to method, do not be slovenly, 
learn the rules, go straight for the difficult parts; every one can learn to draw if he wishes to. 

Fine draughtsmanship does not consist in the ruling of beautiful straight lines, but in an 
adequate presentation of the character and sentiment of the building. ‘Thus it seems to me 
that the authors of the surveys of Southwell Minster and of Blenheim Palace, of the Manchester 
Town Hall and Cawston Church have achieved something; they have given the best of them- 
selves, and are fuller men than before, They have analysed each a fine building, and, while 
giving due attention to all the difficulties of the delineation of mouldings, ornament, and 
sculpture, they have arrived at an understanding of the building studied and have made tl 
valuable record. 

Among such good work it is difficult to feel more than a natural inclination to one or the 
other; the prize has been awarded to Mr. H. C. Mason ("* Pax "') for his Blenheim drawings, 
an award with which no one will quarrel. The author has used a sensitive line, and conse- 
quently maintained the seale of the building; the shadows are indicated. but they are not 
sufficiently worked ont by rule in lesser detail. 

Mr. W. L. B. Leech (‘* Mitre"'), who has received Honourable Mention for his wholly 
admirable set of drawings of the Chapter House and its vestibule, Southwell Minster, is a master 
of besutiful line used with extraordinary accuracy. The sheets are perhaps a little crowded, but 
are well arranged and form o complete monograph. In the drawing of Gothic mouldings and 
fracery care should be exercised in the use of compasses; Gothic is full of surprises. 

Two students have measured Francis Goodwin's masterpiece at Manchester, the old ‘Town 
Hall, now destroyed. The best of these, by Mr. Gordon Hemm (** X ''), receives Honourable 
Mention, and is of value, and no doubt will be carefully preserved by the Manchester Corpora- 
tion. The very complete survey of Cawston Church also receives Honourable Mention: the 
delicate and refined drawings of St. Mary Abchureh and the careful study of St. Vedast, Foster 
Lane, the latter threatened by the honse-breaker, both show evidence on the part of their 
authors of enthusiasm and enjoyment in their work. | 

“ Walworth "" has disciplined himself by measuring Fishmongers’ Hall. ‘To him and to 
~ Postman " I gay, “* Stick to it, and you must advance." 

I must refer also to the measured drawings forming part of the work for which Mr. Butt has 
deservedly won the Arthur Cates Prize, The Strand front and vestibule of Somerset House 
have heen, no doubt, measured before, but I do not recollect ever seeing drawings of so much 
feeling for the subject. 


THE PUGIN STUDENTSHIP. 

The work for the Pugin Studentship, the blue ribbon for architectural dranghtsmanship, is 
up to the standard of all but a very few years, so far as my memory goes ; that is to say. it is not 
stamped by anything of outstanding merit, although o high level of excellence is main- 
tained, | The coveted prize is won by Mr. Paterson for a nice collection of capable drawings * 
Henry VIIM:"s Great Hall at Hampton Court is admirably shown in the l-inch scale drawings, 
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while the best of his sketches is that of the roof. We have learned to expect the drawing of a 
sedilia, a work of incredible labour, and are not disappointed, but surely all this class of work 
has been recorded now. Might not students turn their attention elsewhere to medimval car- 
pentry—roofs and floors, staircases and lanterns, for example? 

Mr. Joseph Hill has worked hard, and shows a fine combination of qualities—thoroughness 
with some freedom and go which should carry him far. The Chapter House at Wells is the 
central piece; it is a question whether the rough pencil-sketches are of sufficient interest to 
justify their position on the sheets ; his drawing deserves the Honourable Mention awarded it. 

It would be hard to find a pleasanter example of sixteenth-eentury brickwork than Kast- 
se Manor House, Barking. Mr. Leathart has made a painstaking study of it, and it is to 

be hoped he will complete the survey. Mr. Lesthart is more at home with the pencil than 
with the brush. In measuring a bay of the Ange) Choir at Lincoln, Mr. Peake Anderson has 
concentrated himself on one of the most magnificent examples of thirteenth-century art in the 
country, and is not likely to regret the time so spent. In the distant future we are assured 
that no one will work for prizes and no one will work for fame. In the meantime students must 
realise that a certain amount of importance is attached to the recording of work that has not 
been too frequently measured and published in past years. Mr. Anderson's drawings are 
dated, and the later ones show a marked advance on his earlier work. 

Mr. F. FE. Howard. who also receives Honourable Mention, has the essential quality of 
accuracy ; 80 far as one can judge, the drawings of screens at Norwich, Southwold, and Attle- 
borough leave little to be desired. The range of subjects chosen is rather late; they have the 
merit of being of one period, or, some may think, the demerit of suggesting a limited outlook. 
I prefer to think the former, and I believe that the obvious faithfulness of Mr. Howard's work 
will have good fruit in the future. Mr. Lewis and Mr. Powell are, IT imagine, beginners: they 
are comparable in so far as both show taste in the choice of subject and in the medium teed. 


THE OWEX-JONES STUDENTSHIP., 


For finished draughtsmanship the drawings submitted this year for the Owen Jones sur- 
pass anything in the exhibition; so high is the standard and so equal the merit that of the 
four competitors one receives the prize and the remaining three Honourable Mention—a cir- 
cumstance surely unique in the annals of the Institute. It is difficult to commend where all 
are so excellent. The drawings that appeal to me most personally are those of the decorative 
artist rather than of the architect. Mr. Huggill's drawings of the Sala Piccolomini, Siena, for 
parity of colour and aceuracy of tone are irresistible, while the sheet of stained glass: from 
Chartres is no lesa excellent. Comparing this student's presentation of the Lower Church at 
Assisi with that of Mr. Walter Keesey adjoining, one is compelled to the belief that Mr. 
Keesey's is the truer rendering. His are masterly drawings, and they are supported by a 
valuable key section of the whole church and « sheet of details. This student shows also two 
sheets of the use of coloured marbles from Rome, Florence, and Venice. Mr. Benumont's 
studies of glass are superb, so also 1s the little drawing of the ceiling of the Villa Madama. 
Rome: some of the drawings are inoils. Mr. William Harvey's collection of Byzantine mosnice 
is @ fine exercise in architectural colour decoration, and I think the terms of the Studentship 
are most fairly interpreted by awarding the prize to Mr. Harvey. This student has niade a 
complete study of the Dome of the Rock, Jerusalem. He has chosen to treat it diagrammati- 
cally ; a legitimate treatment. yet one sacrificing delicate modulations of tone as affected either 
by the technique of mosaic or by light playing upon rounded surfaces, 
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THE TITE PRIZE. 

We now come to the object of our desire, Design. It is the considered policy of the Insti- 
tute to encourage the study of pure design. It recognises that the student must have a close 
season if he is to develop the gift that is his. For a time he must be preserved from the 
problems that tax the utmost powers of the practising architect ; the confined and awkward site, 
rights of light, building by-laws, out-of-the-way problems of construction—any or all of these 
the clever student is capable of facing, but he can do so at too great a cost. When he has 
mastered the elements of design and trained his eye and brain to seize upon the essential 
factors of a problem, these things are another matter. The common obstacles and pitfalls of 
practice will have no real terrors for him; they may, perhaps without his appreciating the fact, 
become his friends, for the architect from whose practice such things are banished might 
become as uninteresting and as dull as the man with a regular income rising annually to be 
crowned in due course with a comfortable pension. Those who bewail these impediments in 
the way can reflect that there have always been men to rise above them, men who have produced 
architecture all the time, and that the best way to help the student is to discourage him from 
embarking on private practice prematurely. 

The subject for the Tite Prize this year is the Facade of a Royal Palace in a city, approached 
by a wide avenue, designed according to the methods of Palladio, Vignola, Wren, or Chambers. 
The prize was founded by Sir William Tite for the study of Italian architecture. The proviso 
as to the principles to be observed has always been a matter of concern to the student. When 
I entered this competition twelve years ago, I was then, as I am now, in love with that great 
master of architecture Bramante, and I borrowed and no doubt my design dimly reflected some 
of his peculiar attributes. I remember feeling some resentment at learning on an occasion 
similar to this that my work was ruled out of court by the judges. Some such feeling miny 
possibly be aroused this year by the swing of the pendulum, resulting in a less strict inter- 
pretation of the conditions. Personally I think the interests of architecture are best served by 
following the spirit rather than the letter of the law. The method of Wren, for instance, is 
Italian by way of France, and all have their bases in antiquity. On the other hand, the 
who breaks bounds is running risks, and it is wisest to accept the conditions as they stand and 
make the best of them. 

The design by Mr. Cyril Farey (* Palladio '’) has won the prize and is by common con- 
sent the ablest in the room. It is a work of imagination, pleasantly original, without offending 
any of the canons of the law. The drawings are beautifully rendered, indeed the draughtsman- 
ship and ornament on the 4-inch scale detail give a French flavour which the general design 
does not possess. The central feature of the elevation is perhaps rather overpowering for the 
plan. The absence of meaningless applied pilasters is highly commendable and is a step in 
the right direction, and the long balconies are of great value. The detail drawing is a clean 
study, though the appeal is foreign to our temperament and affections, 

I think if we were to make a genera) practice of defining the values of elevational drawings 
by casting the shades and shadows by the roles of aciography, the quality of our street archi- 
tecture would improve. Those who do this will very likely be-held np as shining examples of 
the Beaux Arts methods of training, even thongh they deny, as does Mr. Whitelaw, any sym- 
pathy for French methods or tendencies in design. A witty American has said that “it is 
much easier to find a new way of being bad than to master the old way of being good."" We are 
all intensely concerned with the traditional way of doing things: for the present our concern:is 
with the preparation for achievement. Some people fancy that Paris is the only ne of thas 
Classic Spirit; whereas the Classic Spirit in so far as it is the disinterested search for perfection 
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knows no boundaries. Other people like to think all the virtues originated in these islands; they 
forget that English Gothic and Renaissance, while essentially our own, came to us by way of 
France. It is some consolation to remember that as a nation we have a splendid digestion, and 
have no need to be afraid of a little French cooking. 

The work of Mr. Bryan Watson (‘‘ Roma '') receives honourable mention for a restrained 
ind monumental design. He has hardly faced the conditions in the right spirit, for the build- 
ing is to be four stories high, and by omitting the lighting of the top story, or concealing it 
behind the parapet, he has considerably simplified the difficulty which others have squarely 
faced. ‘This design does not escape some of the defects of its very high qualities : it is somewhat 
heavy and just a little dull. The roof should be raised a few feet to counteract the foreshorten- 
ing which every elevational drawing is subject to. A facility in design by means of perspective 
diagrams would save students many similar mistakes. | 

Next to ‘‘ Roma" is hung an admirable design by ‘' Strike Sure.'’ It is very English in 
character and pleasantly reminiscent of one of the ablest schemes submitted in the competition 
for the London County Hall; it does not perhaps quite hang together, suggesting rather a side 
than a front elevation : possibly the whole of the centre should have been treated with detached 
columns, The design by ‘* Juvenis "’ has an extraordinary family likeness to that of ‘‘ Palla- 
(dio ""; I am tempted to say the voice is the voice of ‘‘ Juvenis,"’ but the hand is the hand of 
~ Palladio’’! Tf this is the ease all honour to ‘* Palladio’’ for a man of pluck and resource. 
The screening of the ground floor windows is a legitimate and pleasant device to give a monu- 
mental effect. A weakness of the design is felt in the treatment of the main cornice at the 
recesses at either end of the facade. 

“ Lorelli "" has rather overdone the quality of breadth in the spacing of his bays, and marred 
its value by planting on coupled columns to bridge the voids, 

“ Green Seal "’ comes to grief in an otherwise dignified front in the fenestration, in the 
recess over the central entrance, good in itself but without visible means of support, and in the 
reckless introduction of ill-drawn figure sculpture, which would have been better omitted. The 
colouring of these plans was presumably done by candle-light. | 

“ Circle’s '’ otherwise careful design hardly realises the conception of a Royal Palace, The 
design by “Italy ’’ is a scholarly piece of work; the method of showing it is rather unsym- 
pathetic and does not do justice to its good qualities. “‘ Gregalah ’ needs to spend more time 
on composition ; no amount of labour on the drawings can overcome primary defects. ‘‘ Faci- 
lio’s '" design shows a lack of restraint; many features could be omitted with gain. 

** Patrick "’ is on sound lines; the secondary divisions are a little mean and out of scale 
with the rest of the front. “* Butterfly ’’ gains variety at the expense of repose; the central 
divisions of the facade are not happy, the result again of insufficient study preparatory to 
beginning the finished drawings. 





THE SOANE MEDALLION, — 

The Soane Medallion and Travelling Studentship is the most coveted of the Institute's 
prizes. The method and the medium are left to the individual; the work submitted, therefore, 
is Some indication of movement, though one year may differ from another in the quality of its 
scholarship. ‘The subject of this year’s competition is a severe test of a man's capacity, parti- 
cilarly when, as must often be the case, he has only the evenings in which to tackle it. A ter- 
minal station, with the main frontage facing an open square or “ place,’ and side frontages to 
wide roadways, twelve lines of rails and seven platforms are to be shown, and the building is to 
include all the varied requirements, excepting an hotel, of a great railway terminus; it is a big 
problem, and some men who have thought out the practical points do not appear to have had time 
or ability to spare for the architecture and vice versa; there is no precedent in this country for 
the student to turn to. King's Cross Station, the finest conception we have, is spoiled by its 
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wretched approach. and is, besides, behind the times in accommodation. We have, therefore, to 
look across the sea to Paris, Leipzig, and New York for the latest and most successful solution 
ofanew problem. As architects we approach a new subject with open minds ; for we know that 
architecture isa live thing with its roots in the needs of its day. We have to arrange the neces- 
sities of life so that they appear to have unconsciously found their proper place, so that the mind 
is neither distracted nor oppressed by them: it may even be that we shall lift up a little what 
we touch ; that depends, not upon the time, but upon ourselves. The terminal railway station is. 
the gate or one of the gates of the modern city, it is our particular problem and one of our oppor- 
tunities. No one has seized upon the natural symbolism of two main features such as the great 
arches of King’s Cross. For one of the first practical considerations of a railway station is that 
there shall be a division between those arriving and those departing; the second that the 
entrances and exits shall he conveniently arranged for horse and foot. The third inquiry ts as 
to the right covering for the platforms. Minor considerations, such as receiving and despatch- 
ing luggage, the position of the booking offices, waiting rooms, und the lesser but important con- 
veniences of shops, refreshment rooms, cloak rooms, etc., arise, and fall into place on the 
solution of the larger issues; I shall not take wp your time with these details. There are 
fourteen designs submitted and none of them have solved the entire problem. The winner of 
the prize, Mr. Whitelaw (°° Solertia Ditat ’), has taken the biggest view of the subject: instead 
of being embarrassed by the area of his paper, the sheets are too small for him. In speaking of 
his design I must preface my remarks by pomting out that it would be unwise for a student to 
presume on the unfinished state of these drawings another year. Mr, Whitelaw is fortunate, 


but he is an accomplished dranghtsman—he has shown that on these walls on other occasions, 


even if evidence were lacking im these drawings, which is far from the case. The present work 
gives the impression that their author is living in the clouds, the ideal point of view for the 
architect, provided always that he retains enough ballast to come down to solid earth at the 
right times and in the right place. I hope Mr. Whitelaw will settle down for six months’ serious 
study abroad and produce a splendid monograph on one great building. 

This design exhibits great architectonic talent, and a certain rhythm that comes from the 
application of a set of units in design, and the connexion of geometric forms and proportions in 
which its author evidently delights. Personal likes and dislikes come in when we consider the 
flavour of a design ; fortunately expression is not our strong point, yet to some extent we betray 
the mind that isin us. The poetical, the intellectual, the commonplace, the slovenly mind, 
leak through our reserve and find expression in form. Forgetting the broad bases of arehi- 
tecture we are unreasonably inclined to judge by the fiayour and like and dislike at sight, 

In their unfinished state Mr. Whitelaw’s drawings are a little difficult to follow : for instance 
the approaches, while excellent in plan, are insufficiently explained in section : it would seem 
that direct access has been sacrificed to the monumental value of a fine podinm 25 feet high, 
which cabs and foot passengers have to ascend ; in the ideal city, the trains would leave and enter 
below the street level. 

Mr. Whitelaw has aceepted the popular view of a span roof over the whole station. but he 
has not, as in the case of Mr. Cable (“* Registered Luggage "'), been overwhelmed by it. The 
latest and most approved view in the United States appears to be to cover the platforms with 
low roofs open the entire length of the track. One man only, Mr. Bradshaw (** Rocket ""), has 
heen to the pains of discovering this. Mr. Whitelaw’s concourse, as do many a ee Pe 
architecturally from being under the same roof as the tracks, though he has made a feotute of the 
three great arches marking the division, i ate | 

Mr. Bradshaw ("' Rocket ‘’) gets a well-earned Honourable Mention for hie fe Accte. =: 
seems to me to be marred only by one blemish: insufficient preliminary adyean ee | 
lesson it 18 only necessary to learn once. The errors are practical rather than esthetic, oA 
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could easily have been remedied; the cab approaches are inadequate and inconvenient. In a 
utilitarian work the practical person must be convinced that the architect has studied utility first. 
I have only one other contention with Mr. Bradshaw ; it is a pity he did not make more of the 
concourse. As a compdsition some may think the central feature overpowering. I do not take 
that view, the eye is prepared for the great hall in the approaches, it is a suitably planned 
climax to a design of much ability pleasantly proportioned and refined im detail. 

‘Two other competitors have treated the roofing of the platforms on low lines; both are 
designs of considerable merit. “‘ Charge ~ has realised the character of a railway termmus, 
founding his conception on the great Verona gateways of San Michele's; the plan is unfortu- 
nately inadequate to the subject. The other, by “‘ O.R..” shows an altogether delightful lay- 
out: the faults are again those of plan; he has evidently studied McKim's fine Pennsylvania 
station, New York. | | 

Mr. Cable (‘* Registered Luggage "’) on the other hand, who receives Honourable Mention, 
has approached his task in the right way and has faithfully mastered all the practical factors of 
the problem; but having mastered them he has allowed his less robust architectural imagination 
to be submerged by the giant proportions of the utilitarian growth. ‘The effect of this is more 
pronounced in the drawings than would actually be the case. The front is an admirably 
reserved and conscientions piece of design, it might be described as ‘* moderate to excess "’ ; the 
flanks are weak, they are too slight in character to satisfy the eye as an abutment to the 
tremendons roof which overshadows them. These drawings, particularly of the engineering 
details, are quite the best in the room. oan , 

“ Queen's Knight ’’ has manufactured difficulties in order to get his carriage entrances and 
exits into the centre of the plan; in other respects his design 1s well thought out. 

“Peter Loo '’ sends an interesting composition founded on the supposition that the trains 
leave and enter at a high level; the levels, entrances, and exits are skilfully arranged. The 
plan is compact if a little tight, its parts are hardly sufficiently articulated. A®sthetically the 
Great Hall is somewhat narrow for its length to be a finely proportioned room. 

The design by ** City Gates "’ is admirable m plan: all the factors are duly weighed and 
rightly placed ; the arcade of shops is a pleasant if not original feature. Tt is a question whether 
a eireular domed hall is suitable to a railway station ; such a form would bewilder passengers, who 
do not want to start a circular tour in the station. | 

“White Swan ’’ has tackled his approaches well, but foot passengers would complain at 
the up-and-down-again method of approach. ‘' Eclipse '’ shows careful work, but he has 
hardly come ¢lose enough to the problem ; the facade might be that of a municipal building. 

THE GRISSHLL MEDAL. 

The Grissell Medal is not awarded this year ; no one has realised the idea of this studentship 
since Mr. Box sent in his interesting design for 4 great timber-roofed hall for a skating rink, If 
I had my time over again I should try to attain sufficient mathematics to master structural 
mechanies, Of the many lines of advance open to us, one 1s undoubtedly to know just what is 
wanted at a given place; we need to be able to move with freedom in the primary stages, an 
not to be dependent upon the engineer putting things right in the end. The Grissell Gold Medal 
is to encourage organic architectural design, and Tam glad to know that the residue of the Jarvis 
Bequest is to be devoted to further this end. 

THE SAXON SNELL PRIZE. 

Three designs are submitted for this Prize. I had hoped to receive a report on them 
from Mr. Saxon Snell. The subject is a design for a sanatorium. Mr. Vincent Hooper gains 
the prize. Mr. L. G. Pearson's scheme is an extremely pleasantly proportioned block of 
building. | 
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THE ESSAY MEDAL. 

There remain only the Essays, which I have not read; I will conclude with a letter from 
Professor Lethaby, one of the judges :— | 

~ The Essays were thirteen. We unanimously thought them a remarkabl y good lot, show- 

ing real work, thought, and interest, That recommended for first, entitled ‘The Preser- 

vation of Ancient Monuments,’ is most thorough, and forms a connected history from early 

times, with a very good list of books, ke. The essay on * Railway Stations ‘isn wond erfully 

useful study of the development and present state of railway station design, again with a quite 


splendid bibliography. It is a study that all who have to design a big railway station would find 


most useful. Two or three others are entirely good and real pieces of work. The one point to 
make clear is that we want a study of a subject with new work on it, not mere notes on the ‘ Karly 
English and Decorated Styles’ from text-books. Five or six were truly contributions to know- 
ledge. The competition is a success."’ 

It will be remembered that this is the firat year in the history of the Essay prize that 
Students have been encouraged to take a line of their own, choosing their own subject : in this 
way the Prize Essay may be a contribution to critical or abstract theory or to original research ; 
in either case it is only awarded to work of high literary merit. 


VOTE OF THANKS FOR THE FOREGOING ADDRESSES. 


Mr. FRANK DICKSEE, R.A. [Hon.A4 J: Ttis voice their sentiments, and the sentiments of every 
my very pleasing task to propose 4 vote of thanks, one present, when I tender our thanks to you, Sir, 
both to the President rt to Mr. Curtis Green, for and to Mr. Curtis Green, who, it seems to me, has 
their very interesting and iluminating addresses to viven a most extraordinarily able criticiam in his 
the students. The students, I think, are particu- very interesting paper. We all fallowed hia re- 
larly fortunate in having a President who ia not a marks with the greatest interest ; and I, being— 
mere signpost, as it were, indicating the way, buta in spite af ay. prey hairs—perhaps the youngest 
leader—and a great leadiees—wiss ae trodden the student of architecture amongst you, and the most 
path which he urges you all to follow. | am sure ignorant, followed those remarks with the greatest 
that his words will inspire you with a sense of the interest. I am very pleased to he informed that 
dignity of the calling that you have chosen. [am the students of the Royal Academy have made such 
sure, also, that he has impressed upon youthe great an extremely good show in the competition, the re- 
reaponsibility that will yours in the taska you sults of which we see around these walls: and it is 
will have toundertuke. In some respects, perhaps, very gratifying to any member of the Academy to 
it may befortunate for you that the branch of art know that these schools are pronounced by such an 
that you practise is, as it were, deep rooted in excellent qrcement 4s yours to be so efficient. 
exact science, because I think you are thereby Sie LEWIS SELBY- IGGE, K.C.B., Permanent 

ared certain incursions and inroads and hostile Secretary of the Board of Education: I appear 

emonstrations that divers hangers-on and camp before you in the character of the best friend of 
followers, as I may call them, of the arte of painting the itectural profession, namely, the man who 
and sculpture are inflicting oe is atthe present builds hia own house—just as the amateur who 
time. These would rob us of the heritage of the makes his own will is the jee friend of the lawver— 
ages, Strip us naked to the skin, and then submit and I claim the privileges of a friend. If my 
us to various diseased productions of imbeciles and edueation had been conducted under such kindly 
mamacs. You are fortunate in that Fou are gy sympathetic and yet searching criticism ag Mp 
allthis. The onl ea lean remember of any- Curtia Green. has given the students to-night T 
thing of the kin which 1s assailed you, ia in the venture to think it might have heen m ie profiiekis 
matter that the President referred to, viz. certain for T have never listened to a more admirable eriti- 
efforts of the exponents of “]'Art Nouveau,”  cism of the work of students of any rofession. He 
But I think I am right insaying thatinthiscountry did aay one Tather unkind thing when he spoke of 
they have done very little harm, although abroad, somebody being as dull and uninteresting ag a man 
especially in France and in Germany, the evil that — with a secured and regular income safely progress 
they have wrought is very tunifest. To come at ing towards a comfortable pension. That peste: 
once to my point, if I may ees myself with the meh, is descriptive of the Civil Servant—an I be- 
students and claim to be one of them, [ am sureT long to the Civil Service ! I wh $6 Seen 
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vote of thanks very heartily, not because I have ay 
pee for lectures and addresses myself; thoug 
may say I have attended more addresses in this 
hall in the course of the last twelve months than I 
have anywhere else in the course of the last three 
years, and with a great deal more satisfaction than 
any which I remember for a long time. I should 
not be so impertinent as to refer to what your Presi- 
dent and Mr. Curtis Green have said upon the 
merits of the subjects which they were discussing. 
Your President's description of architecture as a liv- 
ing art of immemorial age and infinite possibilities 
{ do not think could possibly be bettered. When 
he was speaking about originality, one thing 
occurred to me which I remember from my reading 
a very long time ago—because the uninteresting 
Civil Servant has no time to read anything at all '— 
and that was a very simple remark of Caries that 
the essence of originality lies not in novelty, but in 
sincerity. cannot imagine that there is any art in 
which sincerity is more certain of making its mark, 
in which the sincere man is more certain of stamp- 
ing his seal upon his product, than the art of archt- 
tecture: and the vices of architecture, [ imagine 
the President would agree with me in saying, mre 
very jargely vices of insincerity. It gives me 
special pleasure to second this vote of thanks, be- 
cause the Board of Education, which I very un- 
worthily represent, owe a special debt of gratitude 
to your President, Mr. Reginald Blomfield. For 
many years he has given us assistance in all sorts of 
capacities, He has been Examiner in our Art 
Examinations and in our National Competitions ; 
he has been an active member of the Standing 
Committee of Advice for Education in Art since 
its constitution in 1911, and for the same penod 
he has acted as Visitor for Architecture to the 
Royal College of Art, which, Iam glad to see, has 
ee not unworthily represented here to-night, 
He has alao served us on numerous occasions when 
we have applied to him for special counsel and 
advice ; wae: last but not least, he has consented 
to serve ag a member of the Council of Advice for 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, which, | venture 
to think, is a position not unworthy of even his 
distinguished merit. Please do not go away with 
a wrong impression, Mr. Reginald Blomfield has 
rendered very great services to the Board of Edu- 
cation—and if Mr. Pease were here, I am sure he 
would say, only in better and more appropriate 
terms, what I am saying now, that we owe him a 
very considerable debt—but, at the same time, 
he is certainly not harnessed to the official 
chariot, nor is he the mouthpiece of the official 
oracle. You know your President well enongh to 
feel quite sure that, in whatever capacity he 1s 
acting, he will say what he likes, when he likes, and 
as he likes, with the candour and independence 
which distinguish him! And ss for harnessing, 
[do not think there is a man who could drive 
your President in a direction in which he does 


not think it right to go! Seriously, I think 
our relations to this body, representing the great 
and learned profession of architecture, are almost 
a model of the relations which we should wish 
to see existing between ourselves and other great 
and learned professions; they are those of quite 
independent counsel and advice. [ think if this 
Institute thought that it had anything to say 
which was for the good of the Board of Education, 
or for the benefit of education in general, it would 
not have the least hesitation in saying it to us in the 
most emphatic terms iteould command, Those re- 
lations of confidence and candour are the most valu- 
able relations which can be established between an 
official authority and an independent body such 
as your own representing a great profession. 

Tue PRESIDENT: I| thank the Meeting for 
the kind way in which they have received this 
motion, and particularly Mr. Frank Dicksee and Sir 
Lewis Selby-Bigge for the generous terms in which 
they have proposed the vote. I should like, before 
I es to associate myself with them and to 
offer Mr. Curtia Green my personal thanks for his 
criticiam, which is one of the ablest [ have ever 
heard in this room. It was a fine performance 
and full of suggestion to ourstudents. Mr. Dicksee 
is a very distinguished artist, and a warm friend of 
architecture, a man who has always been ready to 
help us in this Institute so far as his opportunity 
lay, and I can assure him that we architects sym- 
pathise serpy with our brethren the painters and 
sculptors in the onslaughts to which they are ex- 
posed by people apparently fresh from the mad- 
boven [ think all trained artista will find that 
they have a solid residuum of support which will 
win through in the end and release them from these 
extraordinary vagaries. Sir Lewis Selby-Bigge 
began by under-rating himself. He had the fine 
courage to say he built his own house, and no 
doubt that enables him to attach very great value 
to our calling as architects! He also made depre- 
catory remarks about his own education; but he 
omitted to inform you that he was a distinguished 
student at Winchester, and was a Fellow of his 
College at Oxford ; he is one of that excellent type 
of Oxford man, a fine scholar, one who proves his 
capacity in after life for handling men and affarrs. 
Gentlemen, we all here appreciate very much the 
way in which he handled this subject of architec- 
ture; he showed that we have, in one of the 
greatest of our Public Offices, a representative who 
really understands the problem of architecture a 
great deal more than he allows. I would commend 
especially to you the remark that he made, namely, 
that at the base of all fine architecture is sincerity. 
We thank him also for what he very frankly said, 
that the great Department which he represents 14 
always ready to receive candid advice, m so far 
as it is possible for ua to give it, on matters on 
which we really onght to be experts. 

Mr. Curtis Green also briefly responded. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
“ Beaux-Arts” Courses. 

University College, Gower Street: 31 Jan. 1913. 
To the Editor, Jounsar B.LB.A.— 

Dear Sie,—The wording of the circular which 
has been sent out by the London “* Beaux-Arts 
Committee” suggests that the scheme they are 
starting is something entirely new in London. 
May I be-allowed to pomt out that such is not 
exactly the case. In October, 1911, a course of 
training in design for advanced students on the 
lines of the course in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
Paris, was started at University ress : 

{t is true that we did not call the Studio the 
* Atelier,” and that we have not the assistance of 
eminent French architects; but on the other 
hand, our visitor is Dr. J. J, Burnet, A.R.S.A., 
who as a student passed with distinction through 
the complete course in Architecture at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts in Paria, Ak 

This year the course has been much interfered 
with by having to work in temporary quarters, 
owing to the pulling down of our old premises to 
make way for the new building for the School of 
Architecture of the University of London. That 
is now half built, and will be finished in June in 
readiness for the opening of next session in October. 

F. M. Simrsow ([F’.]. 


The New Delhi 
18 East Dulmrich Road, S.E.: 28 Jan. 19135, 
To the Editor, Journwau K.I.B.A.— 

Sin,—Among the readers of the JovrnxaL there 
must be many who look forward to the ~ New 
Delhi” as the great architectural gift which the 
near future has in storefor the world, and 4 majority 
surely will agree that in the planning and con- 
struction of what we trust will be among the fairest 
and most beautiful of cities Indian architectural 
tradition should be the guiding rule. 

While the friends of architecture in this country 
will feel all confidence that good and wise advice will 
be given to the responsible Government Depart- 
ment by eminent members of this Institute, some 
of us feel a degree of uneasiness lest other than 
architectural considerations may have undue weight 
with those to whom such advice shall be tendered. 
We as architects are not concerned in any political 
aspect of the question, nevertheless we cannot but 
be influenced in the formation of our opinion on 
such a matter by a consideration of the effect upon 
the Indian mind of the introduction of a style at 
variance or out of harmony with native sentiment. 
In architectural matters, at least, it would appear 
inexpedient to obtrude unduly the Western ideal 
or to emphasise the power of the British Raj. 

Lord Plymouth, a distinguished Hon. Fellow of 
the Institute, presidmg at a lecture recently de- 
livered by Mr. i. B. Havell, expressed the hope that 
buildings in the Renaissance style would not be 
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superimposed on the native art in the New Delhi. 
Mr. Joseph Kiog, M.P.. in a pamphlet entitled 
“Empire and Craftsmanship,” expresses the 
opinion that, if the Government House be Renais- 
sance or Classical, native Princes will follow suit in 
the building of their own palaces, which would in- 
deed be a sad happening, 

Evidently these gentlemen, among others in high 
position, entertain to some extent the fears [ have 
ventured to express, and Lord Plymouth has stated 
that his name will be added to a petition to be pre- 
sented to the Secretary of State for India on the 
matter. As one born in Old Delhi, [ trust that 
the Petition will receive the support of many who 
feel u genuine interest in the New, and in that case 
we nay well hope that such an expression of opinion 
will receive due attention, and atrenethen the hands 
of those who seek to keep ulive the fame of an 
ancient architectural tradition.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully,—A. J. Currorpn Ewer | Licentiate |, 


The “ Architectural Review," New Series. 

The Architectural Review, now entering upon its 
thirty-third volume, appears in a new and greatly 
improved form with the January number, the pages 
having been considerably enlarged so as to facilitate 
the introduction of new methods of illustration and 
to allow of the more adequate representation of the 
wide field that the Review 1s intended to cover. All 
the old useful features are retained, and there are 
given im addition sixteen specially prepared full- 
page plates reproduced from photographs. It is 
announced that this is to be a regular feature and 
that a similar number of plates will appear in all 
future issues. The illustrations throughout are ex- 
cellent; great pains have evidently been bestowed 
upon their selection and manner of presentment, 
and A otvangel no expense has been spared in their 
reproduction. Among the principal contents, apart 
from the illustrations, are “Some Oxford Details," 
by W. G. Newton ; “ [ford Manor and its Garden: 
“ Sanatoria for the Community,” by various writers: 
and “Some Famous Buildings of Portugal,” by 
Walter H. Godfrey. The frontispiece is fromaclever 
etching by W. Walcot entitled “ At the House of a 
Patrician.” The Heview in its new shape should 
be a great success, and credit is due to all con- 
cerned in ita production. 








The Mediwval Church Architectore of England. By Charles 

Herbert Moore. With 2% plates in hall-tone and’ 140 ilus- 
napa rare text, Bo. New York and Lond, 1912 
ist nel. | Macmillan & Co, Lid. St, Martin's Birest, W.0.] 


: I Engineering, By A. W. Bri en 

MInt.C.E. With ramnscatoan Preatanl: a ae eae 
edition. Ht Li , E Co. Ltd. 

How to Estimate, being The Analysis of Builders’ Prices: 


larged, with over 400 illustrations. Bo. “a treed 
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GREENWICH HOSPITAL, KING CHARLES BLOCK: A NOTE ON SOME 
DIFFERENCES IN DETALL. 
By W, 5S. Porcuos [4.]. 


Wee working at Greenwich Hospital with 

some students from the University of 
Sheffield it oceurred to me that we might possibly 
be able to do some little investigation In COMmeC- 
tion with Mr. Gotch’s Paper “ The Burlington- 
Devonshire Collection of Drawings, with special 
reference to the Relations between Inigo Jones and 
John Webb” (JouRNAL R.LB.A., Third Series, 
Vol. XVIII. No, 10), 

Qn Mr. Gotch'’s sauggestion, therefore, we 
examined the details of the various parts of the 
King Charles block, and a short lustrated account 
of the resulta of these investigations, which were 
very carefully carried out by two of the students, 
Mr. J. Hi. Odom and Mr. H. B. Leighton, may 
possibly not be entirely lacking m interest, Not, 
indeed, that they prove anything new, but rather 
that they may help to demonstrate more fully and 
clearly that which ts already known. 

Let us examine for a moment the general plan of 
the hospital [fig. 2]. Of the two blocks nearest 
the river, the King Charles block 1 the western one. 
The eastern half of this has usually been stated 
to have been built by Webb from the designs of 
Inigo Jonea,. but the evidence of the Burlington- 
Devonshire drawings leads one to believe that 
Webb was the designer. The western half of the 
river front of this block was built early m the 
eighteenth century on similar lines, probably by 
Wren: the western half of the southern front was 
built by Campbell, and the long central part of the 
west front was constructed from Stuart's designs 
im 1814, 


The west and north fronts-of the Queen Anne 
block, to the east of the King Charles block, were 
built by Wren on the lines of the latter block. 
The south front was built by Campbell, but most 
of the eastern half of this block ts the work of 
Hawksmoor, and contains a curious three-sided 
arch form in the front to the court. It should be 
noted that while fig. 2 (page 212] shows the general 
lay-out of the buildings correctly, it is incorrect In 
several minor details; the colunnaches, for instance, 
shown crossing the internal courts of the blocks 
nearest the river do not exist." 

We may now consider some of the external 
details of the King Charles block. Tt will be 
noted that so far as one can tell from a casual m- 
spection the design und detail of the two halves 
of the north or river front of this block are pract- 
cally the same, the only st rikine difference being 
that in the eastern half the pediment is sculptured, 
whereas there ia no sculpture on the western half 
[see fig. 1]. Sculpture also appears in the pedi- 
ment in the centre of the east front of this block, 
and in the pediment in the centre of the east side 
of its inner court, the latter being the only ex- 
ample of sctipture in the courts to the blocks 
nearest the river [see ig. 3,p. 215] The pediments 
of the Queen Anne block are unsculptured. The 
pane! on the architraye and friexe under the eastern 

® It is «tated on a plan in the Works Department alfice 
ait Greenwich that Camptell completed the weat and east 
portions of the Queen Anne blook, that Ripley worked on 
the south part of this block tn 1740, and thal the south- 
eat corner of the King Charles block was rebuilt by Stuart 
in 1760, 
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GREENWICH HOSPITAL 


pediment of the river front of the King Charles 
block contains an inscription of considerable 
decorative value, but similar panels under the 
western pediment of this block, and under both 
the pediments on the river front of the Queen 
Anne block, lack inscriptions. The central part 
of the west side of the King Charles block is much 
later work by Stuart (1814), and obviously differs 
in detail from the other parts of this block, the 
architrave to the main entablature, for instance, 
being without enrichments. On a more careful 





KING CHARLES BLOCK #13 


The details of some of the enrichments of the 
main cornice, and of the inscription panel on the 
architrave and frieze in the eastern half of this 
block, differ from those of the enrichments on the 
game features in the western half. The cyma 
reversa under the crowning moulding has oma- 
ment differing somewhat in form in the two halves 
of the block, and being much more spread out in 
the western half (10-inch centres as compared with 
43-inch centres); the modillions in the eastern 
half are slightly different in front elevation from 
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Fro. 1.—Gneeswice Hosrrrat, Krxa Caannes Brock: SCULrTURED Peomxxt ox East Stone of Ixnen Cott. 


examination, however, of the two halves of the 
river front. of the King Charles block many other 
points of difference may be noted. 

On the eastern half; for instance, it will be 
found that the enrichmenta on the mouldings of 
the main cornice are carefully spaced so that their 
centre lines agree [see fig. 10, p. 218]. This arrange- 
ment obtains on the three outer faces of the 
eastern half of the King Charles block, and on the 
whole of the south front. | 

On the western half of the river front of this 
block these enrichments are not arranged on centre 
lines: and the same lack of care in centering may 
be noticed in the main cornice of the two wings on 
the west side of the block, though to a smaller 
extent in the south wing [see fig. 8, p. 216]. 


those in the western half, and on the sides of the 
modillions in the eastern half the volutes have 
flowers in the eyes and the remaining spaces filled 
with ornament, whereas these features are plain in 
the western half.* 

Again, the ornament on the mouldings to the 
inscription panels is somewhat different in type in 
the two halves of the block, and while that in the 
east is arranged to 34-inch centres, that on the 
west is drawn out to 14-inch centres. 

An examination of the capitals of the main order 
of the King Charles block reveals further differ- 
ences, those of the eastern half having deeply-cut 

* The ornament in the bottom moulding of the main 
cornice has four-petalled flowers in the south-west corner 
of the block, two-petalled flowers elsewhere. 
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foliage, spiral grooves on the main stalks, and very 
little foliage on the upper part of the volutes, 
Whereas those of the western half have folmge 
much less deeply cut, vertical grooves on the main 
stalks, and more foliage on the upper part of the 
volutes. In the western half all the stems of the 


main leaves are plain, whereas several of the capi- 


tals in the eastern half have leaf forma carved on 


the stems, and while the bars joining the pairs of 
volutes in the capitals on the western half are 
curved and pierced, theae bars in the eastern half 


are, with one or two exceptions, plain. 
Each of the capitals of the eastern part is con- 
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structed in one block, whereas in the other capitals 
there 1s a joint at the top of the upper tier of leaves. 
Some of these differences are shown in figs. 6 
and 9, 
Differences may also be noted between the 
window consoles on the east front and on the end 
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pavilions of the west front of the King Charles 
block. Those on the ground floor on tha east 
front are carved with leaves overlapping in one 
direction only, no fruit, and a coil at the bottom, 
whereas those in a similar position on the west 
front have leaves overlapping m both directions 
alternately with fruit introduced, three buds in lieu 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL, KING CHARLES BLOCK 


of the coil, and more elaborate ornament in the 
volutes on the sides. Similarly in the case of the 
consoles to the first-floor windows, those on the 
west front have their sides more completely filled 
with ornament and have richer foliage below. 
There are differences, too, between the capitals 
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If, again, one considers the attic story of the 
King Charles block, it will be found that the 
architraves to the windows differ in difierent parts, 
those to the earlier work in the eastern half having 
ornament which is less “* drawn-out "’ than that on 
the others.* 
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to the pilasters framing the first-floor windows on 
the eastern half of the north front, and those in 
similar positions on the weat half, the former hav- 
ing larger volutes with less foliage on the upper 
part, broader and more richly earved stalks be- 
tween the leaves, and more sub-divisions to the 
main leaves. 


The ornament on the mouldings to the panels 
over the eastern pediment on the river front is, 
similarly, different from that on the panels over the 


* lt seems, however, that when the attic was orected 
aver the south-west corner (probably by Hawkameoor) the 
detail of the window architrave was boaed on the earlier 
work See also footnote on p. S11 to the effect that this 
part was rebuilt by Biuart. 
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western pediment, as in other cases the later orna- 
ment being more “ drawn-ont ” than the earlier, 
The differences between these ornaments are 
clearly shown im figs. 4, 5, 6, and 7, 
In the cornice of the attic story in the eastern 
half of this block the dentils are 24 inches wide 
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and | toch apart, whereas in the western half they 
are 2h inches wide and 1} inches apart. The orna- 
ment mn the cyma reversa below the crowning 
member of this comice ta spaced to 34-loch centres 
em the eastern half and 4}-inch centres on the 
weatern half. 

It is usnally stated that this attic story, the 
order of which always strikes one as heing too 
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heavy for the work below, was designed by Wren. 
The differences of detail noted above bear out the 
inference which may reasonably be drawn from the 
Burlington-Devonshire drawings, that Webb de- 
signed the attic. It would seem that when the 
western part was added, probably under Wren’s 
superintendence, the detaila were 
slightly modified, 

The southern fronta of the 
King Charles and Queen Anne 
blocks are attributed to Camp- 
bell; but while he probably 
corned out most of this work it 
must be remembered that com- 
plete drawings of the eastern half 
of the King Charles block are to 
be found in the Burlington- 
Devonshire Collection, and that 
the south front as carried out is 
very simular in the upper part 
to that shown on the drawings, 
the main difference being that 
small windows have been added 
below the main cornice, 

On the ground floor, however, 
an arcade 16 shown on the draw- 
ings, whereas in the building 
there is a doorway with a small 
window on each side in the prn- 
jecting hay. In the building 
this projecting bay is narrower, 
and the large window on each 
side of it mure richly treated than 
on the drawing [see fies. 10 and 
11}. | 

It hos already been noted that 
some of the detail of the western 
part of the south front follows 
that of the eastern half rather 
than that of the western part of 
the river front. 

To sum up the renernl effect 
A | these Doves, if SECA that, 
excluding the Western part of the 
south front and the central part 
of the west front of the King Charles block - 

(1) The details of the eastern western 
halves of this block differ. 

(2) The cletail of the western (later) half is more 
~ drawn-out and leas spirited than that of the 
easter. 

(3) The detail of the attic at, ry (eastern half) 
is more on the lines of that of the work below, 
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and is different from the detail of the later work on 
the western half. 

The main excuse for the publication of these 
notes is the hope that they may draw the 
attention of students to the fact that details 
which appear to be the same at a casual inspection 
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may prove to be different on a closer examination. 
It does not suffice, therefore, in making a measured 
drawing of a building, even if that building is 
apparently the most symmetrical and regular work 
of Renaissance times, merely to measure the plan, 
one bay of the elevation, and those details which 
obviously differ, but it is necessary to check care- 
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of the building to ascertain whether those which 


are apparently the same throughout are actually 


so or not. 


In doing this, not only will the student 
add considerably to the interest of his work, but he 
will make records of buildings which may prove 
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extremely valuable. It is also very important 
that the drawings be set up to seale on the spot, 
for measured drawings set up at home from 
sketches made on the spot at some previous time 
are often completed with the aid of an imagination 
which would be far better employed im the pre- 
paration of original designs. 
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REVIEWS. 
ARCHITECTURE, THE “ MATRIX OF 
CIVILISATION.” 

Archilecture> An Introduction to the History and Theory 
of the Ari of Building. By Professor W. RB. Lethaby. 

m. Bo. Domd, 1912 Js, net. “Home University 
Library of Modern Knowledge." [Williams d Norgate.] 
Professor Lethaby describes his little book as 

“an introduction to the history and theory of the 
art of building "—which is an accurate description 
of the best and most illuminating essay that has 
been written on the subject. I sappoe now al- 
moat every one knows that Professor Lethaby is a 
master of neat terse sayings which gather together 
and erystallise im form much thought, so rightly, 
that they strike one os inevitable. This little 
book has many; on the first page we have ao 
typical one, “Architecture is the matrix of 
civilisation.” The author says that his object in 
writing the book ia “ while outlining the larger 
facts of the history of architecture especially to 
bring out its origin and to call attention to the reat 
contributions which from time to time have been 
made to ita powers by divers schools"’; and he adds, 
“a small book which does not permit of dealing 
with individual buildings might better suggest the 
onrush of perpetually changing art which while we 
try to grasp it has already put on another form,” 
He mghtly warns his readers against a mistake not 
uncommonly met with, and adds,“ although it may 
be convenient to study the art of architecture his- 
torically, it must be remembered that archwolozy 
is not architecture: .. . archeology is history : 
architecture is the practical art of building, not 
only in the past, but now and in the future.” “ In 
architecture, more than anywhere, we are the slaves 
of names and categories, and so long as the whole 
field of past architectural experiment is presented 
to us accidentally, only under historical schedules, 
designing architecture is likely to be conceived as 
sehotarthin rather than as the adaptation of its 
accumulated powers to immediate needs,” And 
again: “ Great art is not a question of shapes and 
appearances which may be copied: it is fine re- 
sponse to noble requirements ; a living architecture 


“s always being hurled forward from change to 


He detines architecture as building touched with 
Citar tie rey: te 

ifter this very important introductory chapter, 
the book goes on to deacribe the origins of aeiiion. 
ture. “The art of building seams first to have 
gathered power and to have arrived at what we 
seit rp self-consciousnesa in the valleys of the Nile 
and of the Tigris . . . Possibly the art of Meso- 
potamia preceded that of Egypt; but by the Nile 
a large class of prehistoric works has been dis- 
covered which has as yet no parallel in Western 
Asia.” “ In the early days of Egypt . . . we shall 
best find the origins of architecture as a whole, and 
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origins are of great importance for framing a theory 
of art.” | 

A most interesting Bi ibe oes follows of the de- 
velopment of the art of building from the wooden 
tent pole to the column, and from the discovery of 


the square form for a reed-and-mud hut to the 


rected temple, through accidental development. 
to an Saved en. “i Nothing of true worth haa 
ever heen invented of malice prepense,”’ 

The growth of vaulted and arched construction is 
traced from the domed mud-hut, through crade 
sun+ined brickwork, to the true wedg pe 
voussoir arch and vault of stone. Our author tells 
of the Egyptian ideal of proportion being, like the 
Greek, “ based on the f i Shae an object to be 
perfect must have all its dimensions related ac- 
carding to some scheme of simple measurement 
which avoids fractional parts.” — 

From Egypt we ore taken to the much less 
known country of get fase and then to Crete. 
s Esypts Babylonia, and Crete were the three cen- 
tres of early civilisation representing Africa, Asin, 
lee which from an early | pte and for long, 
acted upon one another. “If the origins of art in 
Babylonia were as fully known as those in Egypt, 
the story of architecture might have to begin’ in 
Asi instead of Egypt.” It seems that an arch 
was discovered at ionat as early as 3500 B.c., 
and that “ Babylonia waa a land of temples when 
Egypt was a land of tombs.” 

We come to a very interesting résumé of recent 
discoveries of temples and palaces, with much that 
will be new to most readers, in which the growth of 
dome and vault construction is traced from very 
early times, as well as the early development of 
ormament, 

From the first European style of architecture in 
the islands of the A2eean, “ the art of the heroic a 
with which the Homeric poems deal, . , . ." the 
author takes us to Greece, whose art, he saya, “is 
rather the resumption of the old tradition than a 
new departure.” He Eves us a brilliant deserip- 
tion of the growth and development of Greek urchi- 
tecture (not without illuminating comment, e5- 
pecially on the question of Proportions) in which he 
tells much of interest about Greek building, hither- 
to not sufficiently noticed by writers on Greek 
architecture, He points out, among other things, 
that the Greeks used hip-roofs, mullioned windows, 
spiral staircases, which they seem to have invented, 
marble doors turing on a “ globular pivot which 
worked accurately in a cavity,” and socketed 
pies ra and traps for drainage work. 

The las paragraph of this chapter is so im- 
portant that I feel it must be quoted in full -— 

“I have endeavoured to show how this ‘incredible 
beanty * of Greek architecture was arrived at by eon 
tinuous development from the most humble beginning 
The Greeks endeavoured to porfect a limited subject- 
matter and to create eternal types, This jtericus 
Greek architecture wns but one cust; 
doing buildings, after 


| iF way of 
all; and recent researches have 
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shown that in erigin the forms are barbaric and acci- 
dental—accidental, that ia, in the sense that with other 
conditions they would have been different, There is 
little msthetic mystery about the mud walls and wooden 
props which became a cella and peristyle, or in the 
overhanging eaves which became a cormece. ‘The won- 
derfal thing is the Greek spirit, and if we would share 
that we should concern ourselves with perfecting atock- 
brick walls, chimneys, and downpipes rather than 
designing peaudodipteral peristyles and Doric triglyphs 
—that is, as builders; aa scholars, let us know all that 
nay be known. An attempt to ‘design’ in architecture 
avtaide need and beyond custom is like inventing 4 
Htrange alphabet which does not correspond to words 
and meanings. It is quite easy and quite futile. 
Forms aré nothing in themselves; they are only enve- 
lopes of the spirit of architecture.” 


The story is carried on m the next | ese with 
the effects of Kastern influences due to Alexander's 
conquesta, and the * great new factor in the powers 
of European architecture,” the use of the arch and 
the vault uniting architecture with engineering, and 
the effect of the change from the Classical idea of 
measured perfection to the big and strange. ~ It 
was on the wide foundations laid at this time that 
the mighty engineering of Rome was reared.” 

The theory that Roman art was derived from the 
Etruscan is ewept away, “ although they prabebiy 
first adopted the Greek traditions and handed them 
on to the Romans.” “ At the time of Roman ex- 
pansion, the current architecture having great cte- 
manda made on it, could not throw off the old 
wrappings quickly enough; they were, in fact, 
burst by the new engineering spirit, but vestiges of 
the old features remained as superficial adorn- 
ments,” | 

An excellent general idea is given of Roman 
planning, construction, and decoration from the use 
of sun-dried bricks of early times. Timber-work 
was “ highly developed in roof trusses of wide span. 
The principle of trussing seems to have been a 
Roman invention,” 

The art of planning was carried very far by 
Roman architects, ‘and was pursued as research 
into the possibilities of form and combination.” 

The soullessness of Roman decoration is pointed 
out and described as giving “a voice to matter as 
Greek had expressed mind "while the Roman 
ideal of construction is the most perfect and gene- 
rally applicable that may be imagined. “ A typr- 
cal Roman building was of one piece, an artificial 
monolith... . This is the method of nature, and 
it is an idea that modern architects would do well 
to consider, The great architectural question of 
to-day is how to build common damp-proof walls ; 
simple solid floors ; and above all, roofs better than 
the thin slate lids we are accustomed to. We need 
neither Greek nor Gothic, but an efficient method, 
and all our pre-oceupations about * styles " block 
the way, not only to high utility, but to high ex- 
pression.” ; , oye. 

The next chapter takes us through early Christian 
and Byzantine architecture. In the fourth cen- 





tury, when the persecution of Christians ended, 
churches were built all over the Empire. Small 
plans are given, illustrating three types of church, 
the basilican, cruciform-Byzantine, and a round 
church. sehesaeniier Sots aan of the “ most per 
fect existing early-Christian church,” that of the 
Holy Nativity at Bethlehem, 327 a.p., ends with 
these words: “It is the Roman alphabet in a 
Christian sentence, it ia modern and universal.” 

The various changes in provincial Roman work, 
particularly in the Eastern and African provinces, 
are briefly but clearly traced, and the very strong 
contemporary Egyptian influence on early-Chris- 
tian art which modern research has revealed is 
deseribed, together with influences from Asia Minor 
and the East which resulted in Byzantine archi- 
tecture. “ The simplest mark of the Byzantine 
style is to be found in the substitution of the domed 
and vaulted church for the wood-roofed basilica,” 
It seems there were other schools besides that of 
Constantinople in Syria, Asia Minor, and Egypt, 
which are gradually being made known to us. 
“In the buildings of Syria and Asia Minor, 
several new methods and ideas were brought into 
architecture. Windows with arched heads are 
gathered in groups, and a circular hght ts at times 
associated with them. Two round-headed lights 
with a circular eye just above were often used in 
the gable end of a chureh.” 

The idea of grouping piers and columns dates 
back to Me Bauusien Bats a8 erihe by the recently 
discovered church at Sergiopolis, the interesting 

lan of which appears here. The origin of the 
thie cusp is traced from the scallop shell in the 
hollowed crown of niches in late Roman work, and 
the beginnings of ribbed vaulting to early buildings 
in Asia Minor. 

The author acknowledges the debt of universal 
architecture to the early Christian and Byzantine 
builders, and tells how, “in addition to evolving 
tvpes of churches, they carried far the explora- 
tion of domical construction, and made wonderful 
balanced compositions of vaults and domes over 
complex plans. They formed the belfry tower from 
the Pharos and fortification towers. We owe to 
themthe idea of the vaulted basilican church, which, 
spreading westward over Europe, made our great 
vaulted cathedrals possible. They entirely recast 
the secondary forms of architecture; the column 
waa taught to carry an arch, the capital was re- 
considered as 4 bearing block and became a feature 
of extraordinary beauty. The art of building was 
made free from formulas, and architecture became 
an adventure in building once more.” 

The development of Persian and Arabian art and 
ite influence on Europe is briefly told. “ Generally, 
the Arabian may be said to be an Eastern offshoot 
of Byzantine art modified by Persian, Indian, and 
Chinese elements.” And so we are led on to 
Romanesque art, “the new blood in architec- 
ture,” as it is described, and we reach that with 
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which most of us are more familiar, and about 
which there is less that is mew to ae But the way 
it 1s said is quite new and fresh and keenly interest- 
ing. We read : “ Among the contributions made to 
architecture in the Romanesque period, the first 
Hace must be given to the perfecting of the cathe- 
aral plan, and, indeed, of its whole constructive 
type. The builders of after yeara had only to re- 
fia it to find themselves on the verge of Gothic. 
The problems of vaulting were worked out to the 
point when it became the controlling factor in the 
scheme. Ribbed vaulting, a great architectural 
ower, was either invented by the Romanesque 
widera or developed from some Eastern source. 
The disposition of towers was tried in every possi- 
ble combination, and the stone spire was evolved.” 
A chapter is given to the Saxon and Norman 
schools which opens with: “The study of both 
Saxon and Norman periods of Romanesque art in 
England has been neglected. If we had a com- 
prehensive and fully illustrated account of our 
early art, it would seem that it is for us of extra- 
ordinary interest and had much of great beauty,” 
and is followed by a description of the work of these 
schools which shows very considerable knowledge 
of what is left, It is necessarily brief, but it may 
possibly stir up some one to take up this matter, 
An unknown field of research in the architecture of 
aur own country is very suggestive. _ 
lf the chapter on Romanesque art is interesting, 
that on “ Gothic building in pane sae 
tecture of Energy *'is an inspiring poem. Nothing 
better has Sana waite ehant it. Short as it is, it 
tells as well as can be told what the essence of 
Gothic art is. There is no high-faluting ; just a 
short, commonsensible analysis and description, 
but one that stirs to the yey depths. As one reads 
the unsurpassed glories of French medimval art 
glow again with fresh life and intensity. It is im- 
possible to quote from it, one could only quote the 
whole chapter, which rises above the high level of 
the rest of the book. : 
No one loves and admires our English Gothic 
architecture more than I do, but I feel Professor 
Lethaby is right in not claiming that it even aimed 
as high, much leas attained to the standard of the 
ee = patina lh CONES seh is only sur- 
passed by the very best examples of our neight . 
work. “ The satin temper of English an at 
its high time is a spirit of sweetness which con- 
trasts with the soaring grandeur of the French 
cithedrals, The theory of stonework construc- 
tion at maximum stress was never eotly 
grasped." He defends so ably the use of the old 
names, Early-English, Decorated, Perpendicular, 
which have been much criticised, that I think many 
of us who have partly dropped them will revert to 
them agam—they are closely associated with very 
delightful early enthusiasms. I wonder whether 
he has done full justice to English ae erpendicular 
work, which is peculiarly our own; I feel it should 








have been added to the “ special contributions 
which were made by the English school to the 
traditions of medimval Gothic art.” } 
The chapter on the Renaissance is a valuable 
one. T'he author tells of its almost inevitable 
birth in Italy, and says, * Perhaps if it had taken 
some different turning it might have been more 
obviously beneficial ; as it was, there was not only 
eagerness to learn and to bring back forgotten 
powers to architecture, but there was eagerness as 
well to forget what the intervening time had 
gained. In looking back, art loses its life.’ He 
points out that the Renaissance has led to noble 
expression in individual arts where there was 
a second inspiration as well as that of antiquity, 
and how in all, “ direct reference to nature 
comes in at the source. Such refreshment was 
excluded from the purview of the sanctioned 
architecture in the grand style "’; and he truly adds, 
“Tt fot think, be admitted by those waoare 
in part understood the great primary styles, Gree 
or Gothic, that the Rananeines Is a style of bore- 
dom. However beautiful single works may be, it 
tends to be blind, puffy, and big-wiggy.” He 
pointe out how the very rules of the game make 
it to a certain extent unplayable since they apply 
to columnar temples, and not to buildin with 
mene walls, windows, floors, staircases, and 


In the final chapter the modern position is re- 
viewed. He pointa out how when the driving 
force of the Renaissance weakened, the various 
revivals began, Greek, Gothic, and then a reviva | 
of a revival, all of which have led to failure and 
disappointment, He then shortly examines what 
he calls “the two wsthetic superstitions ” about 
beauty in architecture which stand in the way of 
our attaining it—the idea of a more or less definite 
rule of proportion, and of an abstract beauty, and 
he Hs out the mistake of both, 

He suggesta that when the series of Renaissance 
styles reach their end, we may expect that on the 
then existing basis, whether it may be sham Greek 
or sham Gothic, a movement will be imperceptibly 
entered on, which will transform the chaos into 
another order, Are we not already doing this? I 
s0eM tO see Signs of it in the best modern work, but 
possibly one is too near to judge, 

__ Every word of this chapter should be read and 
digested j_it ts the result of much thought, and full 
ofides. Many will, I am sure, at first rsh see inst 
the author's advice; it will be said that it leaves 
no room for the artist. [ certain! ¥ differ from him 
in thinking that hardness can be anything than a 
serious demerit under any circumstances, it is one 
of the bad faults of much mod work. But bear- 
ing in mind what he has said about art and beauty 
in the earlier part of the hook, particularly in the 
spirit of Greek and Gothic art, and applying this 
to ourselves and the future as well as we can, I 
think his advice is sound, and that probably upon 
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some such lines as he » ts, the future of the 

art of architecture must be built, if it is to have a 

future. ) 
Cuarnes Srooner [F.]. 


English and Welsh Cathedrals. By Thomas Dinhom 
Atkinson, With 20 illustrations im colour by Walter 
Derter, RBA. 20 in moonstone, and 48 plans, Sa. 
Lond. 1912. 100. Gd. net. (Methuen & Co., 86 Essex 
Street, Strand.] 

It is unusual in these days to find a fresh archi- 
tectural book which savours neither of l 
noroft Baedeker: such, however, is Mr. Atkinson's 
English and Welsh Cathedrals: The book de- 
seribes. thirty-seven churches in 35) pages, and, 
of course, only pretends to put the leading facts 
of their history in a concise and handy form, and 
this it does most admirably. 

There is a short wrell-waitten introductory 
chapter, in which a good deal of stress 18 laid upon 
the differences between the secular and the regular 
churches, and the cathedrals are described in four 
sroups, “the Canons’ Churches, the Monks’ 
Churches, the Foundations of Henry VITI., and the 
New Sees.” This is not absolutely logical, since 
for architectural purposes the Augustinia 
were practically monks and yet their church 
at Carlisle is described among the “ Canon's 
Churches " and those at Oxford.and Bristol among 
the “foundations of Henry VIII.” On the other 
hand, the Benedictine Churches of Gloucester, 
Chester, and Peterborough are classified as 
foundationa of Henry Vill, while that of St. 
Albans, as well as the Augustinian Church of 
Southwark and the“ Canons’ Churches ” of Man- 
chester, Ripon, and Southwell are described as the 
Cathedrals of “ New Sees.” Pg 
There seem to be remarkably few slips in the 
book, but the presbytery vault at St. Albans 
must be earlier than she date assigned to it (1420) 
aince the original paintings can be traced under- 
neath the eagles and lambs with which Abbot 
Wheathampstead caused it to be redecorated. 
Again, though we are told part of the story of the 
central tower at Wells, we are not by any means 
told the whole of it, but then one does not expect 
to find unlimited information in a book of this size, 

The author is to be commended for his discre- 
tion in dealing with the modern. alterations and 
restorations of our cathedrals. What he does say 
about these is sound and temperate; on the one 
hund he makes no wild statements to the effect 
that the buildings have ceased to be ancient monu- 
ments, that they have lost all beauty and interest 
in the process the have undergone and 50 forth ; 
on the other hand he does not “ drop into poetry — 
or tell us in reverberating language that amongst 
the many admiranda of their elegant interiors are 
the instrumenta produced in the ateliers of Messrs. 
Pope and Chappell. It is refreshing, however, 


an Canons 


to observe that his righteous wrath is kindled 
when he tells his readers of the deplorable fate of 
St. Albans. | 

The illustrations are hardly up to the mark. 
The plans are clearly drawn but would have been 
more instructive if they had all been reproduced 
to the same seale. Of the water-colour drawings 
those of York and Wells are good, but it has not 
heen the privilege of many people to have seen 
Lincoln Minster with a rose-pmk Chapter-house 
and lavender-coloured roofs. 

Cartes A. Nicnorson [F.]. 


FIREPLACES, 

The English Fireplace: A History of the Development of 
the Chimney, Chimney-piece, and Firegrate, with their 
Accessories, from the Earlizst Times to the Beginning 
of the Nineteenth Century. 8 i, A. Shugfrery. 
trated by 190 collotype pirates jon photograph, 
by W. Galmoorthy Davie, and many other iltus 
Sm.do, Lend, 1912, 21s. net. [B.T. Batsford. 
Despite the large output in recent years of works 

on asuklcectines, and on particular features of build- 

ings, the fireplace has had to wait for adequate 
illustration till the issue of Mr. Shuffrey’s handsome 
volume. And yet the subject is a very important 
one, since the hearth is still metaphorically, as it 
once was literally, the centre and focus of the home. 

It is uncertain m what age man first learnt to 
kindle a fire in order to cook his meat or warm his 
body, but he must very soon have found some sort 
of screen necessary to protect it from the wind, 
and from this to a roof is but a short oe: hence 
the circular form of all primitive huts. This form 
atill survives in the wi. of the North American 

Indian and the igios of the Eskimo—the latter 

warmed by a blubber lamp. Another interesting 





survival of the ane hearth and reredos is 
given by the author (fig. 10) from the Shetland 
folands, where they seem to be still in use, 

The Middle Ages saw the evolution of the fire- 
place from this primitive open hearth to the re- 
ceased form, differing only in detail from that of 
to-day ; and this section of the book is certainly the 
best part of it and could hardly be improved upon, 
the illustrations being particularly good and 
apposite. In the course of it the author makes the 
interesting suggestion that the shelves or corbels 
often found on either aide of the lintels of hooded 
fireplaces were intended to counteract the thrust 
of the straight arches—an explanation mote in 
accordance with general principle of Mediwval 
architecture, that changes of form were always 
made for practical reasons, than the generally 
accepted one that these shelves were intended to 
hold lights, for which purpose they are ill-adapted. 
He seems, however, rather to have lost sight of this 
principle in his account of the change from hooded 
to recessed fireplaces, the fact being that it is im- 
possible to construct a purely hooded fireplace 
which will not smoke dismally. This smoke diffi- 
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culty—at first little regarded by our ancestors, 
who, indeed, professed to regard wood smoke as a 
prophylactic—must yet, on the mtroduction of 
glass windows and other devices for keeping out 
the cold, have been a very real nuisance; hence 
the gradual setting back of the hearth into the wall 
till the hood became superttuous. 

The sections devoted to Renaissance and Latin 
work are not quite so good; the former, in par- 
ticular, seems rather overweighted by the number 
of illustrations—many of them almost duplicates— 
and some incoherence im their arrangement. 
They are, however, so good in themselves that it 
were ungracious to complain of this liberality. 

We have ever as a nation been: iarly open to 
foreign influence In art, and were particularly so in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and it 
would be an interesting exercise for the student to 
try and trace this influence in the examples here 
given, Some were probably imported ready made 
—aas, for instance, the lower part of that at Plas 
Mate Ge, Minne probably those from Old Charl- 
ton ates MV. and LAII1.)j—irom the Low 
Countries. 

At Bucklebury is o typical Francois |. example 
(fig. 95), and French also is that at Upper Swell 
(Plate XXVI1.). The Bolsover Castle mantel (Plate 
XXVIL.) is Italian, and probably also that in the 
dining-room at Old Charlton (Plate eeepc p 
Many of the fine eighteenth-century marble 
mantels to be found im this country were made to 
order in Italy, just as many of the contemporary 
mural monuments m our churches were. 

French Louis XV, mantels were also imported, 
but they were generally modified im proportion to 
suit our higher and narrower fireplaces. 

Among the things which might be more ade- 
quately treated if a second edition were called for 
is the evolution of the coal-fire grate, of which 
little is eaid im the present volume, Owing to the 
fact that till the end of the seventeenth century 
wood was still used as fuel by the wealthy, except 
in the North, there are very few good examples 
before that date, the Holyrood ones bein , perhaps, 
the sole exceptions. The example at Weald Hall 
(fig. 150), called Jacobean, is a typical eighteenth- 
century basket with earlier dogs, and the two 
baskete at Penshurst (Plates LX VIII. and LXIX.) 
are not earlier than 1700, A fine Queen Anne 
grate ia to be found at Blenheim.and from that time 
an unbroken sequence can be traced down to the 
nineteenth century. 

It is said that this hook is the outcome of ten 
vears work, and it is difficult to realise the amount 
of B laps research which must have gone to the 
making of it, Mr. Shuffrey and his coadjutor 
have not (except im very rare instances) been con- 
tent with second-hand examples, and the amount 
of navy, covered by them from the Shetlands 
to South Cornwall must have been enormous. 

C. E. Saver [4,]. 
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A BUILDING TEXT-BOOK. 

Building Construction (Adranced Course),  Serenth 
Edition, By Charles F. Mitchell, 80. Lond. 1912. 
fix. wet. [B. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn.) 

Mr. Mitchell's book on Building Construction 
is already well known to the profession, and its 
popularity and usefulness is proven OF the fact 
that a seventh edition has been required. 

A comparison of the new edition with the fifth 
edition shows that much of the work has been re- 
written, and a considerable amount of new infor- 
mation is included. The chapters on columns 
and stancheons and girders have been consider- 
ably enlarged, while the chapter on reimforced 
concrete is practically new, and brings the work 
right up to date. | 

It is a matter for regret that some of the infor- 
mation which the yolume contains is given in such 
a form that the average architect will not be able 
to make much practical use of it. The tables 
giving the chemical analyses of various building 


a 


matenals are no doubt useful and instructive to 
the chemist, for he will recognise the properties 
which the chemical constituents fmipies The 
architect, however, has usually only a limited 
knowledge of chemistry, and he has neither the 
time nor the means at his disposal for making a 
chemical analysis or testing samples of materials 
which he ae to use. Undigested facts such 
as these A d be excluded and in their place a 
great deal of information might be given in such a 
orm that it could be applied to practice by those 
for whom the book is ostensibly written. — 

The supervision of builders’ work is one of the 
most responsible functions which the architect: is 
called te to perform ; yet whee can he find a 
text-book that deals with the thousand and one 
defects to which builders’ work and materials are 
liable, setting forth the symptoms that should 
put the architect on his inquiry, and indicating 
the causes and’ the remedies and precautions he 
should adopt to prevent or cure them? Where 
would the medical student be if the only available 
books were treatises on anatomy, while works on 
the symptoms, treatment, and cure of disease were 
non-existent ? A chapter on“ Defects in building, 
their cause and cure would be invaluable, , 

Thereshould also be achapter devoted to“ Tricks 
of the trade,” or How not to build": pointing 
ont thoee all too common substitutions of inferior 
materials and workmanship which the unscrupulous 
will sometimes attempt to pass off for what is 
usually specified and which are so liable to go 
undetected by the inexperienced. The student 
should be mstructed in “ what to look for” when 
be is called upon to supervise builders’ work, in- 
stead of being left to glean this invaluable know- 
ledge by sad personal experience. It is suggested 
that this pomt of view might be given more con- 


sideration in future editions. 





SUFFOLK CHURCHES ; 225 
It is evident that the author and publisher have the great size attained in some of this later work, 
spared no time or trouble in their task, and the [tis probably the largest in plan m England, at 
hook ia one which is worthy of a place on the book- the summit being roughly thirty-six. feet aquare, 
shelf of every architect.—A. R. Conver [A.]. spreading out with its beautiful angle buttresses 
ee to at feet on plan, and although never 
ll des 3 mished its height is 140 feet. 
SUFFOLK CHURCHES. Mr, Bryant writes instructively upon the 
The County Churches of Suffolk. By T. H- Bryant. materials used. The earlier churches are mainly 
go, Lond. 1919. 2 ols. Price fs. or Ss. each oe constructed with rubble walling, flints or beac 
rately, [George Allen d Con 44-48 Rathbone Place, W:] pebbles being used for this purpose with Roman 
The series of volumes oa See the County Churches bricks or tiles worked in. Sauilding stone there 
of England now being published by Messrs. Allen was none, all had to be brought im, some from 
& Co. should appeal to a large field of readers, for Caen, other from Barnack ot elaewhere, in any 
up to the present time the only available sources case by a long and in those days risky passage by 
af infarmation have been the large Kelly directories, sea, 50 that stone was used lovingly and the ut- 
which are cumbrous and beyond the reach of most most detail wrought out of it. At the beginning 
students, or the various county guides, in which, of the fifteenth century the practice of facing the 
too often, the most interesting churches are left un- churches with dressed or squared flints came into 
mentioned, if outside the 1tinerary of the author. yogue, arran in panels formed with stone 
The publishers have already issued volumes dressings, an this method when well done was 
dealing with the churches of Notts, Surrey, Cam- practically everlasting. Much of this work 1s most 
bridgeshire and Norfolk, containing short, clear, admirable in its design and execution, for instance, - 
and concise accounts of the fabrics and their more the clerestories of Co enham, Saxmundham, and 
interesting fittings and adornments, rood and par- Karl Stonham Churches, and the porches at Hales- 
close screens, stalls, pulpits, wall-paintings, old worth, Mendlesham, Blythford and Southwold. 
stained gloss and brasses, and the excellent The smaller village churches were paige 
standard attained in these volumes has been well thatched with reeds, and this form of roofing still 
maintained by Mr. T. H. Bryant in the two survives in about twenty churches. 
volumes that he has compiled upon the Suffolk The later and more important buildings have 
churches, which give a description of every ancient Jeaded roofs, and, when the naves are clerestoried, 
church in that county, no small undertaleng when often with parapets above, but it may be questioned 
we find that there are no less than 533 to deal with. whether this is artistically better im effect than the . 
The work is in two volumes, Western and simple, boldly-projecting overhang of the leaden ‘ 
Eastern divisions respectively, and the churchesare eaves, which give 4 deep band of shadow, more | 
described alphabetically inthe twenty-nine Deanery effective than the somewhat monotonous range of : 
divisions, prefaced by a well written introductory hattlement and pinnacle, a3 seen at Blythburgh 
chapter svhich lucidly deals with the ecclesiastical and Southwold. Structurally, when the wood 
history of the county. _ Mr. Bryant notes that framing of roofs is of the hammer-beam type, the ‘ 
Suffolk was not Christianised until A.D. 630, when parapet is @ mistake and more rarely used. a 
the Burgundian priest Felix settled in the ston oi fs The detailed descriptions of each church as 
but ao great was the success of his mission and the §=miven by Mr. Bryant are very much to the point, 
enthusiasm of the yple that hefore A.D. 1100 and as far as our observation extenda are mainly 
no fewer than 398 Fches existed, representing correct, We note, however, that the weat tower 
roughly a church for every fifty ‘nhabitants, and of Long Melford ts stated to have been built in 
at that time Suffolk surpassed all the other 1711, but this Georgian tower was replaced some 
counties In this respect. _ Years ago by the modern Gothic tower, which 
The actual fabrics erected by such an enthusi- is shown in one of the photographic illustrations. _ 
astic people are well worth careful study, and it 15 The author has done well to adhere to the old 
to be doubted if any other district can vie In its terms, Norman, Early English, Decorated and 
church work with East Anglia. Especially 1s this Perpendicular, in noting the buildings and details. , 
the case in the fifteenth and the first quarter of the It would have been instructive if a few typical . 
aixteenth century, when the rapid increase of the ground plans, indicating the rogression from the : 
dare due to immigration from the Low simple early unaisled churches to the splendid 
‘ountries and elsewhere, and the prosperous cloth planning of the later churches, could have been 
weaving industry, led to founding new and rebuild- included, and a map of the Deanery divisions, and 
ing Many existing churches upon’ magnificent scale. a note of the nearest railway station to each | 
This is well exemplified in the churches of 5t. James church, would haveadded to the utility of the book. 
and St. Mary at ss St Edmunds, the latter over These. however, are very minor defects, and the 


200 feet long: the churches at Long Melford, student has every reason to be thankful to Mr. 
Lavenham, and many others noted by Mr. Bryant, Bryant for the care and research which he has 
too ntimerousto mention here. The western tower devoted to these very handy volumes. 

of Lavenham Church is a notable example of W. G. Horseman, Licentiate. 
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CHRONICLE. 
The Prizes and Studentships 1912-13. 

The Annual Exhibition of Designs and Drawings 
submitted for the Institute Prizes and Studentahips 
was held at the R.I.B.A. Galleries, 9 Conduit Street, 
and was open to the public from Tuesday 21st 
January, to Monday 3rd February. The number 
of competitors was 92, which, as the following table 
shows, is considerably above the average for the 
preceding ten years :-— 

Year. IMS “HM OS ‘Od OT OA "OO "10 "ll "12 
Competitors 70 69 73 80 87 61 Tl 70 64 6 
The Exhibition was visited hy over 1,400 persons. 

The meeting last Monday for the Annual Ad- 
dresses to Students and the Presentation of Prizes 
was very largely attended, the special guests of the 
Council including Sir Lewis Se by, Bigte, K.C.B., 
Permanent Secretary of the Board of Education, 


Sir W. Goscombe John, R.A. [Hon. A.), Sir George 


Frampton, R.A. (Hon. A.|, Mr. Frank Dicksee, 
R.A. ies A.|, Sic Henry A. Miers, F-R.S., Princi- 

1 of the University of London, Professor E. 8. 
Prior, F.S.A. [F.], Mr. Goodhue, of the firm of 
Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson (Boston, Maas.), and 
Mr. Evelyn Shaw, of the British School at Rome. 
Past Presidents were represented by Sir Aston 
Webb, C.B., C.V.0., R.A., and Mr. Leonard Stokes. 

The preliminary business of the meeting included 
an announcement by Mr. Guy Dawber that the 
Council had nominated Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
A.R.A., for this yore s Royal Gold Medal, the 
nomination being based on his executed works as 
an architect and his distinguished contributions to 
the literature of architecture. The enthusiastic 
applause which greeted the announcement left no 
doubt as to the popularity of the Council’s selection. 

Mr. Curtis Green's Review of the Students’ Work 
was illustrated by lantern slides prepared from the 
drawings themselves, some forty or more strainers 
being shown in thiaway. The innovation—for this 
is the first time the experiment has been tried— 
added much to the interest and ealermens af the 
proceedings ; the audience were able to follow the 
critic’s Saye with intelligence, and to the students 
themselves the value of the criticium was enor- 
moualy enhanced, 
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State-Aided Art Training. 

_ Lhe Tomes of the 4th inst. publishes in its Eduea- 
tional a am a letter from the President, Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., correcting one or two 
misconceptions which he thinks may arise from a 
recently published letter of Mr. Alan Cole in regard 
to State-aided art training in England :— 

Air. Cole suggests (saye Mr. Blomfield) that the aim 
of reformers is to induce the Government to enter “ the 
domains of our architects, our builders, our uphol- 
sterers, our glass and pottery manufacturers, dictating 
standards of taste and achievement to them and organ- 
ising and protecting factories for such things,” 

Mr. Cole must aurely know that the aim of those who 
are seriously concerned about the condition of State- 
aided training in England is nothing of the gort. What 
artistes object to in our present methods of training is 
that so much of it is make-believe. What they want to 
do is to stop playing with the crafte and get to the real 
thing, and what they contend for in State-aided train- 
ing in the industrial arte ia not that workshops should 
be established av Aor, but that all these crafts should 
be taught in connection with existing factories and 
workahopa, and should not be taught as a mere matter 
of design on paper. This is a totally different position 
from that put into our mouths by Mr. Cole. | 

Mr. Cole's history is not quite accurate as to Francis 1., 
Henry 11, and Catherine de Medicis, and the example 
that | gave from Colbert's reorganisation of the art of 
France was only intended to show that that great states- 
man fully realised that training in design and in pro- 
cess must go hand-in-hand and that the divorce of the 
training school (even if they be “ fine, well-built, well. 
equipped institutions for art training,” as Mr, Cole pute 
it, and quite unrelated as I put it) from the workshop 
and the factory can only lead to disaster in industrial 
art. Great play has been made with certain alleged 
errora in the statistics used by the Departmental Com. 
mittes on the Royal College. Even if those figures 
were erroneous, the case for reform and development 
would not be materially affected, for the ominous facts 
remain that there are a great many more artists about 
than can find employment, that the attempt to bring 
the manufacturer and State-trained designer into touch 
has in the main failed, and that the average of work 
sent up year by year from the art achoola to the 
National Competition is lamentably Jow. Arguments 
based on the very attractive little exhibitions annually 
given of selected works from the National Competition 
are beside the point, because they show only the best 
and not the interminable waate of inadequate work 
which lies below, That this should be the resulé of all 
the effort and all the expenditure of the State is not the 
fault of the art mastera, still less of the Board of Rdu- 
eae AH = ie of an ill-considered system never 
thorough! ougnt out or organised on any clear logical 
lasis: cite what is aimed at is not the total oranda of 
the present system, but its intelligent reorganisation 
and development on practical lines. I would remind 
Mr. Cole, who ia a little unkind to the Standing Com- 
tiittes at Whitehall, that artista do, after all, know 
their own business of the arts, and that if they do not, 
certainly nobody else dora, 

_4As to the Hoyal College of Art, with the exception of 
his comparison with the Ecole dea Beanx Arts, to which 
it bears little or no resemblance, | accept all that Mr. 
Cole says aa to its great opportunities. My only 
criticism im that such scanty justice is done to those 
opportuaites, and that, again, through no fault of its 
able and devoted staff; in spite of its unrivalled advan- 





THE DANGER TO ST. PAUL'S 


College is in the main limited to the manufacture of art 
nmsters, instead of being, as it should be, a great 
national centre of training for all the most promising 
young artista of the country. 


The Da to St. Paul's: Wren's Problem and 
Danger Saath 





_ Mr. Macartney's Paper under the above heading 
in The Times of the lst February forms so lucid anc 
comprehensive a summary of the history of the 
fabric of Bt. Paul's, and of the dangers which 
threaten the structure, that it is thought worth 
While to reprint it here. It will serve aa a useful 
appendix to Mr. Macartney’s Paper, “ The Present 
Condition of St, Paul's Cathedral,” read before the 
os Bi in November 1907 [Jourwan, 25rd Nov. 
Wren, in a memorial which he presented to the Bishop 
of Rochester, relating to the restoration of West- 
minster Abbe y in 1713, gave in o few words what I 
cannot but think represents his considered and mature 
opinion on the subject of architecture. He writes: 
“It is by due consideration of the static principles, and 
the right poising of the weights of the butments to the 
arches, that good architecture depends: and the but- 
ments oughs to have equal gravity on both sides.” He 
was by this time eighty-one years old, and had been 
practiving as an architect for over fifty years. St. 
Paul's was then nearly completed and he had seen all 
his work actually finished, so that the words quoted 
above may be taken as hia last word on the subject. 
One cannot help wondering whether he did not feel con- 
peta os aru the Rigeneeie of St. Paul's, 
nowing ae he did that he imposed a greater 
weight on the oil upon which he built than had the 
builders of the Abbey upon the soil on which they had 
raised their structure. | 
Of architectural training, aa we understand it at the 
present day, Wren appears to have had none; nor, in- 
deed, except for a short visit to Paria in 1665, did he 
have the advantage of foreign travel like Ini 
his predecessor. During his stay in Paria, he 
he was very inditetrious, every day visiting the Louvre, 
which waa then in course of erection, Wren was pre- 
cocions as a youth, but his bent was not towards art. 
Mathematics engrossed his attention, in rips data 
astronomy, and physical experiments always stem 
hee pra : fascination for him. He was a 


VWwever, 


howe 
brilliant seademic success, being Professor of 
Astronomy at Gresham College, London, a post which 


he resigned on becoming Savilian Professor of 
Astronomy ot Oxford. fi over little he knew of 
architecture, his knowledge of statics would no doubt 
make up for some deficiency in the field of construction. 
His carly commissions to carry out works in architec- 
ture, such as Pembroke College Chapel, Cambridge, 
tikaly a Sheldonian Theatre at Gated, ek rc 
likely obtained through family influence, his father 
being Dean of Windsor, and his uncle Bishop of 
Ely. Possibly the sufferings of these loyal Churchmen 
during the Commonweal and the influence of Ins 
devoted friend, Evelyn, prevailed on Charles TI. to 
Create a ee ee for him—that of assistant to the 
Surveyor-(Gh . In this new eepeuihy be was called 


o's Beata Wery ile wort, however, wer done 
| St. Paol's Vi ttle work, however, wa : 
i. ory little Wor wel se 


before the fabric was rendered much more ruino 
the Great Fire of 1666, It is clear that his . 
sense told him that the patching up of the old cathedral 


Joes, 


would be a waste of money. When at last it was 
decided to rebuild St. Paul's, on opportunity was 
afforded him of accomplishing his long-cherished desire 
to build a dome. He evidently had some difficult, 
with regard_to this feature; for he says, “ Among all 
the compostares of the ancients, we find-no cupolas 
raised above the necessary loading of the hemisphere,” 
aa in the case of the Pantheon and “Sancta Sophia "'; 
bat in deference to the general taste of the time, which 
had been accustomed to nothing but steeples, he con- 
eluded that it should be raised to a remarkuble altitude. 
This may explain the extraordinary erection he pro- 
posed to add height to the depressed dome of the 
“warrant " design. 

For St. Paul's Wren ik Diners to devise me shen pes 
an unusual type, polsing and counter-poising his weights 
and thensta tll ha nobioved one of the greatest marvels 
of building construction, 


THE DOME AND FOUNDATIONS. 

There are three cardinal points which have to be con- 
sidered in relation to the dome—construction, the 
materials employed, and the soll beneath the fabric. 
As regards the first, the entire weight of the dome rests 
on eight piers, which, vast as they look, are in reality 
much smaller in proportion than those of 5t. Peter's 
at Rome, Thirty-two thousand tons are supported by 
eight piers. ‘This means that each square foot ia aub- 
jected to a pressure of thirteen tong at the level of the 
springing of the arches, o load somewhat beyond that 
considered safe in the practice of modern engineering ; 
but, if we come lower to where the piers rest on t 

tters’ earth, we find that owing to the spread of the 
Fchaathane: each foot of the soil is subjected to o 
presture of 6°68 tons per foot, still encroaching  iSry 
the margin of safety recognised b ineers. to-day. 

regard to his 


a Oy 
Wren was, however, consistent with | 


-acientific conception of building; he writes: “If the 


Rutment be more than enough, ‘tis an idle expense of 
Materialls; if too little 1t (the Arch) will fall” Troe 
to his convictions, he cut down his materials os for as 
he dared, in order to avoid superfluity. Had he spread 
the footings in the foundations of the dome in con- 
formity with modern ideas, those subsequently in 
charge of the safety of the cathedral would have been 
saved much anxiety. - 


The second point is the material employed. Wren 
had o truly Britich contempt for foreign articles, 
eapecially stone and timber. Afler examining the 


enormous mass of diébris which covered the whole 
churchyard, he found that the Portland stone used by 
Inigo Jones had suffered more from the fire than the 
Caen stone which, he ssid, was “ more beautiful than 
durable.” The Kentish rag-stone he sold to pave the 
London = RS Bete and stone ache a Secs 
been employed to any great extent before In ones 
Perit tha. Veat Portico of St. Paul's; and with this he 
also refaced both the inside and the outside of the 
Nave and the two transepta. Portland stone and Roche 
Abbey atone from Yorkshire were the favourites of 
Wren, A stone of a somewhat similar character to the 
latter—namely, Bolsover Moor—was eelected by the 
Commissioners for the new Houses of Parliament, but 
it was not used. | | | | 
Economy had to be studied; and, althongh 44,000 
tons of rubbish were carted away from the site of St. 
Paul's, some of which was used in the rebuilding of the 
City churches, much was worked into the structure of 
St. Paul's in places not exposed to the weather. It is 
evident that Wren had great trouble in providing an 
pete. posi 49 leben iri De one casi’ Soe 
earnage. He was compelled to use only sea-borne 





atone from Portland, and Beer, in Devonshire, the 
transport of which in those days was dependent on 
fair winds to ensure speedy arrival at Paul's Wharf 
and Redriffe (Ratcliff), To make up for deficiencies 
due to delays Wren was forced to “raat nae Aa 
generally known aa Taynton stone, and more of the 
Caen stone from old St. Paul's than would otherwise 
have been the case. Unfortunately some of the latter 
has got into the construction of the drum of the dome, 
where it can be identified by the Norman chis oe 
Unable to stand the pressure, it has been crushed. 
Wren optimistically thought that if this stone, which 
he considered “more beautiful than durable,” was not 
exposed to the air and to the deleterious effect of sea- 
coal emoke, it would not deteriorate; but the London 
atmosphere is insidious, and has reached and attacked 
the most hidden reces#es of the cathedral with its cor- 
rosive influence, as i 

When the augmentation of the height of the building 
was decided upon, increasing constractional difficulties, 
owing to adited weight, presented themselves; and 
although Wren believed that the same ground, which 
lind supported the old cathedral with its lofty tower 
and i measuring together 530 feet, would carry 
the new, experience tells us that he overrated the anp- 
porting power of the soil, We have Wren's own state. 
ment, as well as that of his son, and aleo the evidence 

iven by the trial pits sunk in recent years, that the 
foundations of the cathedral rest on potters’ earth 
from 4 feet to G feet deen. On this he rested his foot- 
ings, with the exception of those at the east end, 
where he came on ground which, as he shrewdly points 
out, had been robbed of the potters’ earth from very 
early times, and, moreover, met with the foundations 
of monastic houses and nine wells. We find that at 
this point he went down some 18 feet to 25 feet with a 
great spread of footings, two or three times greater 
than had been employed in the other parta of the 
cathedral, which very clearly shows that he mistrusted 
the aupparting power of the soil on the eastern aide of 
the building. , | 

The dome settled before the side walls of the cuthe- 
diral were finished, as we can see from the distortion of 
the windows, the inclination of horizontal mouldings, 
and the diminishing courses of masonry used by Wren 
to bring the level of the parapet true. Moreover, it 
is stated in the Memoirs of the Strongs that Edward 
Strong was employed to make good blemishes in the 
fiers and arches which were caused by the unequal 
settlement, duc to differences in the supporting power 
of the soils. Forty tons of Portland stone, it is stated, 
were employed to repair the south-eastern pier during 
the construction of the building. 


Tf Wren had been able, as be desired, to make tse 
only of Portland stone, there would be less reason 
to-day to fear for the asfety of St. Paul's. Tt must 
he obvious from the cnormons weight thot the soil 
upon which the cathedral is based is liable to very con- 
siderable alteration from any subterranean disturbance ; 
and against thie it {9 moat necessary t guard. It is 
probable that the subsoil is fed by currents of water 
which might easily be diverted by the construction of 
large underground workings, and which may already bo 
affected by the expansion of pavement and improved 
drainage in the City. The weakness doe to the employ- 
ment of Caen slone may, it in hoped, be overcome: 
but nothitig can prevent the thin layer of pot oarth 
from cracking of settling if o scour from the under- 
lying sand is brought about. Doubtless the slight 
movements that have taken place, the falling out- 
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warda (ta the south) of the western tower and the 
south transept, are mainly due to the excavations made 
for the deep basements of the houses on that side, If 
the cathedral had a greater spread 
every portion of the building would be safer; but 
Wren, eminent man of science as be was, did not 
foresee the burrowing propensities of fu renern- 
ticts, and made no provision to safeguard his master- 
piece from the attacks of human moles. . 

Sir Francis Fox in his able report has drawn alien- 
tion, though with less detail, to the facts here set out, 
He has also pointed out the possible danger due to 
removal of enormous quantities of earth necessary in 
the construction of the proposed subway, if the pro- 
moters thereof socceed in getting their Bill through 
Parliament, and using the full powers therein con- 
tained. The excavations will remove from 25,000 to 
$0,000 cubic yards of earth, an amount, roughly, equal 
to the tonnage of a fret-class modern liner; and this 
removal cannot but tend to destroy the equilibrium 
upon which stability depends. 


Daete of Feen, 


oe a a 
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The report emphasises another danger tha ay 
assmil the structure, in addition to that which Sean 
the delicately-poised dome with its great weight bear- 
ing on foundations which in all probability will aub- 
al namely, vibration. The effect of vibration on a 
large building has not yet been made subject of 
aed fips hprueet but meets it has an evil effect, 
which wi crease 1 violence with ¢h mber and 
<a vehicles causing it. en 

it the projected excavations were carrie | 

to tuke the foundations down to the leval of the tec 

clay would seem to be the only possible method of 

averting disaster; and this in jteelf would be an ex- 
desk “rrr and expensive process. 

_ Work such aa grouting with fine liquid cement under 
ressure is being carried out, and will strengthen the 
ilding ; but there are inherent Weaknesses in it which 
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THE NEW DELHI 


In the Houge of Commons on the 30th January : 

Mr. Bird, on bebalf of Sir W. Bull, asked Mr. Benn, 
na representing the First Commissioner of Works, if 
he would state why the Government had been advised 
to sell the vacant land at the entrance to the Mall, in 
Cockspur Street, having regard to the fact that per- 
manent buildings would be placed thereon and there- 
foro preclude all chance of the Admiralty Arch having 
an approach to Trafalgar Square adequate to its posi- 
tion; and whether that meant that all idea,of acquir- 
ing part of Drummond’s Bank and the opposite corner 
had now been abandoned. 7 

Mr, W. Benn: The land referred to belongs to the 
London County Council. T am informed that they 
nave sold it, thereby precluding, as the hon, member 
rightly says, all chance of the construction of a worthy 
approach to the Admiralty Arch. " 

Sir Aston Webb, R.A., in a letter to The Times of 
the 4th inst., says :— 

{ think it should be known that in the summer of 
1911, Mr. George Drummond, being anxious lo kee 0 
worthy completion of the echeme, called upon me and 
mode & moat rrous offer to submit to an alteration 
to the end of Atacate: Drummond's Bank, and give up 
the land thos liberated free of cost, if the County 
Council would make the alteration and set back the 
buildings on the other side of the roadway. ‘This offer, 
| understand, was declined by a Committee of the 
Council, and thoa what was apparently a great oppar- 
tunity waa loat. 


The New Delhi: Appointment of Government 
hastens 


— The Government of India have decided to en- 
trust: the pepe: of designs for Government 
House and another ed eae uilding in the new 
ey capital at Delhi to Mr. E. L. Lutyens (¥.] 
and Mr, Herbert Baker [/’.], who are to be asso- 
ciated for the purpose on equal terms. It 18 also 
contemplated that Messrs. Lutyens and Baker 
should assist the Indian Government in the selec- 
tion of designs for other public buildings at Della 
and act generally as its principal arehitectural ad- 
visers a8 regards the new capital. To ensure that 
the designs are adapted to climatic conditions, 
Indian sentiment, se official requirements, and to 
furnizh advice as to Indian materials and the em- 
ployment where possible of Indian craftsmen, 1t 18 
proposed to give Messrs, Lutyens and Baker the 
assistance of Golonel Sir. Swinton Jacob, K.0.LE. 
[Hon. A.|, who has recently retired from active work 
a8 engineer and architect to several important 
Native States of Sains: The Times, in a 
leading article on the 29th January, says :— 
‘The appointments announced ahould give satisfaction 
everywhere... . Mr, Lutyens and Mr. Baker are, iti 
our opinion, admirably qualified for this magnificent 
tasle. They both have genius, they both have their 
foe years still hefore them, and they were trained in 





-same school. Mr. Baker's ideas for the new capital 
[briefly summarised in the Jourwan for 19th October 


last] are knhern ta represent Mr. Lutyens’ own view. 
The usual difficulties of collaboration are therefore nent 
likely to arise in this particular case. The naxocintion 
with them of Sir Swinton Jacob as adviser on Indian 


conditions, materials, and crafte is also an excellent 
arrangement. Sir Swinton Jacob is the architect of 
many beautifol buildings in Rajputana in the Indo- 
Saracenic atyle, and he will bring to the service of his 
two principals a lifelong knowledge of Indian methods 
and skill, Mr. Lutyens and Mr. Baker are certain to 
desire to make the utmost of Indian modela in working 
out their ideas, though those ideas will not, we are 
sure, be hampered by any servile regard for previous 
styles in India or elsewhere. Their doty is to build a 
capital truly representative of British role; and that 
ideal cannot be attained either by yin tie whale. 
sale a bygone European style or by slavishly repro- 
ducing an Indian one. 


It is significant that Mr, Baker 

hos already created buildings of great beanty and 
character in South Africa, which are admirably suited 
to the light and climate, and which, while possessin 
always an individuality of their own, have absor 
in them many of the distinctive features of the Dutch 
architecture of his predecessors. That is the spirit in 
which, as we believe, hoth he and Mr. Lutyena will 
address themselves to this new Apap te Pag gas 
an opportunity as any architecta have ever had. They 
cannot build new Delhi alone, but they can form the 
main ideas and ect the key to which, we doubt not, 
much other talent will readily reaped. 

It is of interest to note that Mr. Baker and Mr. 
Lutyens as young men were together for a time 
in the office of Sir Ernest George (then Messrs. 
Ernest George and Peto)—Mr, Baker as assistant 
from 1886 to 1890, and Mr. Lutyens as improver 
in 1887 and 1888, Mr, Baker, who served his 
articles in the office of the late Arthur Baker[ FP.) 
of Kensington, was awarded the Ashpitel Prize 
in 1890, and started practice the following year 
mn Cape Town. 

In the House of Commons on the 30th January: 

Mr. King, calling attention to the appointment, 
said that four distinct pledges had been broken: the 
report of the Town Planning Committees should be 
published ; there should be some sort of competition in 
connection with the appointment of architecta; the 
Consulting Architect to the Government of India 
should be asked for his advice, and the question of 
style should not be settled until after the report of the 
Town Planning Committee had been presented to the 


House. 

Captain Murray urged that the plana should provide 
for a separate Council Chamber for the Imperial Legus- 
intive Council, detached from the Viceroy’s quarters. 

Mr. H. Baker (Financial Secretary to the War Office) 
atid the promise he had made was eoey an indica- 
tion of the intention of the Eecretary of State, and 
since then events had made it necessary to take an 
earlier decision, Early in January the Viceroy tele- 


graphed a suggestion for the appointment of Mr. 
Ewtyene and Mr, Baker. The latter gentleman was in 


South Africa, and it was necessary that he should 
return without delay. In a matter of this kind they 
were bound to consider the opinion of the Viceroy, who 
had taken the greatest interest in the subject. re at 
whose judgment the Secretary of State relied. The 
Viceroy had expressed hi strongly in favour of an 
Indian atyle of architecture. The scope of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Lutyens and Mr. Boker was ania 
limited to act as architects for Government House an 

one other important building. They would also have 
a general power to advise on the rest of the buildings. 
Rut with regard to the rest of the buildings, which 
were very numerous and varied, with the exception of 

HH 








the two spectfic buildings mentioned, it waa the present 
intention of the Secretary of State to allow competition 
to come in as far as possible, though there were obvious 
and: great difficulties in the way of free and open eom- 
petition. With regard to Captain Murray's question, 
he had nothing to add to the replies already given, but 
he assored him that althongh the two buildings re- 
ferred to were to be brought under one roof, in every 
other respect they would be absolutely separate. 


Fresco Painting at the Palace of ‘Tiryns. 


Mr. Not] Heaton, B.Se., F.C.5., has presented the 
Institute with a copy of his Paper, reprinted from 
Tiryns If, (Athens, 1912), giving an account of his 
investigations into the nature and method of exe- 
cution of specimens of Hees plaster from the 
Palace of Tiryns. The Paper forms an interesting 
supplement to Mr. Heaton’s i published in 
the Jovnnxat of the 30th ope pea #1911, in-which 
he traces the development of the use of lime-plaster 
and fresco decoration from the earliest times to the 
second Late Minoan period. Mr, Heaton sub- 
jected to analysis a number of fragments of wall 
plast fica ibe) Early and Later Palaces of Tiryns 
and of floor plaster and cement from the Later 

als A comparison with the plaster from the 


second Palace of Knossos shows it to be practically 


identical in composition, pointing to the fact that 
the craftamen of Tiryns waked on a tradition 
handed down from the Palace Period at Knosana. 
The method of preparmg the wall surface differed, 
however, from that adopted at Knossos. The 
plaster at Knossos was uniformly fine in texture, 
and was laid on in two coats identical both in com- 


position and structure, the second coat to receive 


the painting being nearly 1 em. in thickness, At 
Tiryns the second coat seemed to be barely 2 mm. 
in thickness ; it was much finer in texture than the 
mat substance of the plaster, and could be re- 
moved from the latter by careful scraping with a 
knife, a distinet difference in hardness and texture 
being felt when the Ime of division was reached, 
With the exception of the green, the pigments are 
identical with those used in Crete during the Late 
Minoan period, and the colour schemes of the 
paintings are substantially the same, No green 
figinent was used in the frescoes at Knossos, a 
green colour being obtained when required by 
mixing blue and yellow, Mr. Heaton has no 
doubt that the painting was executed m true 
fresco, the pigments being painted on to the wet 
lime without the use of any medium except water, 
and fixed tothesurface hy bemg permeated with the 
soluble hydrate of lime and its subsequent conver- 
sion to the insoluble carbonate. Ulustrations are 
viven showing that the Pires t has penetrated 
into the surface in a way that is only possible in 
fresco painting. Mr. Heaton considers that there 
is no room for doubt that the technique employed 
in painting was identical with that prac at 
Knossos in earlier times. 
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OBITUARY. 


Frederick Thomas Reade [Hon. A.). 

Farperick Tuomas Reape was born at Liver- 

ool m 1833, and was apprenticed in 148 to 
ars. N. and M. Scott, Engineers and Iron 
Founders in Birkenhead, whose works have since 
been absorbed into the great shipbuilding works of 
Messrs. Cammell Laird & Co. He was afterwards 
engaved as engineering draughtsman in the office 
of Mr. James Hodgson, a prominent naval archi- 
tect in Liverpool, and one of the pioneers in iron 
construction of sailing-ships and steamers, In this 
office, he waa asi Brea with the late Calleott 
oval Indine Ens Professor es pert santa at the 
oval Indian Engineermg Staff College at Cooper's 
Hill, with whom he maintained a lifelong frend 
ap and whose eminent mathematical attainments 
and example greatly influenced Mr. Reade’s 
career, Thus lis preliminary training was a use- 
ful blending of practice and theory, which enabled 
him in efter life easily to win the entire confidence 
of those who sought his advice. 

He migrated to London in 1856, and soon after 
entered the drawing office of Messrs, Lawrence 
Bros,, of the City Iron Works, Hoxton, where he 
remained for nearly twenty years, About 875 
he commenced Independent practice as a Consult- 
ing Engineer, chiefly in connection with the iron 
and steel construction of buildings, and in this 
capacity he was employed by many eminent archi- 
tects. In conjunction with the City architects, 
Sir Horace Jones ond Mr. Alex. Peebles, he de- 
signed the iron construction of the Corporation 
Marketa in Smithfield, and the Guildhall Council 
Chamber. He assisted the former of these o tle- 
men in working out the scheme for the Tower 
Bridge, which formed the basis of the Corpora- 
tion's application to Parliament for their Act. In 
1884 he personally conducted a Committee af the 
Corporation to mapect a number of the most im- 
poems opening bridges in Scotland and on the 

mtinent, and his subsequent report confirmed the 
Corporation in cpl epe the “ bascule * pattern of 
bridge. He designed the method and apparatus by 
which the Wellington Statue was lowered intact 
from the top of the arch on Constitution Hill. 

In 1877 le was elected one of the-first Honorary 
Associates of the Institute, and in 1889 he read a 
Paper before the Institute on “ The Application 
of lron and Steel to Building Purposes.” In 1883 
he became an Associate Member of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers. Later he took into partnership 
Mr, H. Reilly, a son of his old friend, and together 
they designed and superintended the iron and 
steel construction of many important lyuilelingss. 
Among them may be mentioned the Scarborough 
Spa and Nottingham Guildhall for Messrs. Verity 
& Hunt ; the Haymarket Stores and extension of 
the Criterion for Mr. ‘T, Verity ; the Gloucester 


Guildhall for Mr. G. H. Hunt ; the Imperial TIn- 
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stitute, the Royal Eng! Opera House, the P. 
& 0. Offices, é&e,, for oT. FE. Colleutt ; the Birk- 
beck Bank Bui ig for Mr T. E. Knightley ; the 
Tate Gallery, the Trocadero Restaurant, Claridge’ s 
Hotel, Spurgeon's Tabernacle, the Dental Hospital, 
to, dec, ; several buildings in Liverpool for Mr. 
Edmund Kirby, and a number of buildings in 
Hong Kong, principally “ godewns,” for Messrs. 
Lewh & Orange. 

His partner having broken down in health and 
become quite incapacitated, Mr. Reade d disposed of 
the practice and retired in 1901, takin advantage 
of his well-earned leisure to make a pacie bet e 
tour in China and Japan. Since then he has 
cerved on the Science Standing Committee of the 
Institute, and represented the Institute on the 
Knyineermg Standards Committee, where his 
knowledge and experience were of great value and 
assistance. He was fond of travel and visited 
many foreign countries. Only last spring, at the 
age of seventy-nine, he went off alone and spent 
several weeks in Po 

He died, after a short illness, on the 16th January 
at his chambers in Great Ormonde Street, and his 
funeral on the 20th January at Golder’s Green 
Crematorium was attended by many intimate and 


devoted friends. 
Row. Griegs [A.]. 





Lieut.-Colonel Francis Robert Newton Haswell, 
V.D., of North Shichi and dee eet [ Fellow, 
elected 1872), died on the 18th November 1912, at 
the age of seventy-eight. Born at Southwark, 
aon of the Rev. Partis sc spc he wus educated oh 
Taunton, and received his fessional ree 
the office of Mr, John Middleton, architect, of 
lington, with whom he was placed as pupil m 1349. 
He started in independent practice in Reeth Shields 
m ee and gaa aid the —- of an rset 
dive business, his-early wor consisting principally 
’ Bee ay chapel, sad echool buildings. Among 

Chapels mentioned the Methodist New Con- 
on at Wallsend and 8. Shields; Wes- 
levan Met Chapela at Gateshead eS 
rebiools), Shieldfeld (Newoastle-on-Tysie), | 


Hank Sacristan, Tynemouth, Jarrow, Sonth 
Blyth, Bio ckinnds, Bensham, Felton, 
Gi 


, and Wesleyan 
= Church, N. Shields : St. Nicholas’ 
Pe fs ‘Op 


am, Devon; Holy Trinity Church, N. 
prec Ch h, Xx. | 
ure Shields ; 






estoration of Ronaldkirk Charch: 
| ne Parish 
Restoration of 


B. se Castle 

Parish Church, ae of the Choir for Trinity Colloge, 

Cambridge, Ninebatike Parish Church, Cemetery 

Chapel and ‘Lodge, Barnard Castle; Chapels and 

mi Newsham and South Blythe Cemetery. He 
was the architect of schools at Ja 

Earsdon, St Peter's’ Notional Schools, N. Shields 

: Undenominational School, the ‘Tyne- 
‘hool Board Western Schools, Eastern 

Schoo Coloece Boys’, Percy Main, Chirton, ke, 
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He was architect to the School Board of Tyne- 
mouth from 1878 to 1903, and was at one time joint 
architect to the Newcastle- -apon-TyneSchoot ] 

In [871] he designed and carried ont the Benton 
Railway Station for the Blyth and Tyne Railway 





Comy ony in 1888 the Tynemouth Vietona 
Auhi and in 12 the Conservative 
Club, “N. Shields. He also carried out man 


residences in the districts of N. aaa and the 
two northern counties, aa well as the dry docks at 
N. and 8. Shields. Col. Haswell ‘was & promoter 
of the volunteer movement im Tynemouth, and was 
one of the o1 | members of the Tynemouth 
Artillery Volunteers, reputed the premier corps of 
the country, He received his VD. decoration in 
1891 and retired mi 1895, retaining his rank and 

armission to wear his uniform. He was a member 
of the Council of the Northumberland and Durham 
Archmologieal Society aince its foundation, and 
was Correspondmg Secretary to the Soctety for the 
Preservation of Ancient Monuments. 


John Henry Eastwood, who died on the 24th 
January, ut at the age of seventy, was elected Asso- 
ciste of the Institute in 1881. He served his 
articles with Mr. M. C, W. Hore, of Guildford 
Street, London, and was afterwards Chief Assistant 


to Professor Aitchison, R.A., and later to Mr. F. P. 


Cockerell. His chief works are: St, Anne's Cathe- 
dral, Leeds; Church of St. Joseph, Brid; sok 
N ottingham: ; : Church of the Sacred Heart, 
worth ; additions to the Church of SS. +r au 
>the Great, Barnet ; Church of the Guardian 
Angels, shebraiee St. Anne’s Schools, Woodhouse 
Square, Leeds; altar of canopied work for St. 
Barnabas’ Cathedral, Nottingham ; Roman (atho- 
lic Schools, Moorthorpe, ete. 


THE EXAMINATIONS, 

The Final: Alternative Problems in Design. 
The Board of Architectural Education have 
proved the designs submitted as Testimonies of 

Study under the new regulations by the under- 
sai Mo students :-— 

Subject VI. (a): A Coronxapep Scremw.—Cedric 
Ripley, K.5. Wilshere, W. E. Woodin, A. H. Owen, 
A. L. Freaker, E. F. Bothwell, L. 5. Henshall, 
A. 7 Kultenbach, P. a. White, F. Williamson, 
D. walks Mary Shewen, E. Hasmann, R. 
Duckett, W. E _Foale, E. A. L. Martyn, J. 0. 
Thompeon, E- N. Frankland-Bell, P. T. Wilsden, 
KE. Gee, A. E. Davidson, A. E. Stott, H. E. Rooley, 


B. N. Weekes, W. H. Thompson, A . Walter, 
J. O,-Cheadle, F. Ratcliff. 
| Subject VI. (b): A Finx- G Lock-ur 


Warenovss.—O. Newbold, R. b- Baris, A. BR. 
Shibley, G. Davidson, R. $. Dixon, E.R. F oe 
P. D. Bennett, B. Newhboult, A. Wilson, s. 

Soe J. A. Clarke, F. 0. Lawrence. 
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Municipal Offices Competition, Barnet. 
Public Hall Competition, Horbury. 

The Competitions Committee Reg nent Members 
and Licentiates not to take part in the above com- 
petitions until a further announcement is made 
that the conditions have been brought into con- 
formity with the Institute “ Regulations.” The 


Committee also re oe competitors to return their 


copies of the conditions Immediately to the pro- 
moter. 


MINUTES, VII. 

At the Seventh General Meeting A Aledo By thie 
Seasion 1912-13, held Monday, 3rd February 1913, at 
§ pm.—Present: Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., 
Preadent, in the chair; 34 Fellows (including 12 mom. 
bers of the Council), 42 Associates (including 2 members 
of the Council), 5 Licentiates, numerous Students 
and visitors—the Minutes of tho Moeting held 20th 
Jantaty 1915, having been published in the Jormnan, 
were taken as read and ai As correct, 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Wiee-President, acting for the 
Hon. Secretary, announced the decease of John Henry 
Eastwood, Avscciat:, and it was resolved that a vole of 
sympathy and condolence be to hia near relatives. 

he following Members and Licentiates attending for 
the first time since their olection were Sacer ad. 
mitted by the President—viz. William Hay anual 
Uswald Partridge Milne, Fellows; Herbert John 
Brownlee, Francis Renton Barry, jun., John Alfred 
Cheston, Thomas ayant & Hosking, Frederick William 
Moore, John Charles Robinson, and Philip Edward 
Webb, Associates; Victor Augustine Flower, Vacenthate. 

Mr, E. Gay Dawber announced that the Council pro. 
to submit to His Majesty the King the name of 
Mir. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., an a fit recipient of 
the Hoval Gold Medal for 1913, in reengnition of his 
executed works as an architect, and his distinguished 
contributions to the literature of architecture, 

The Secretary announced that the following eandi- 
Hates, being found by the Council eligible under the 
Charter and By-laws, had been nominated for elec- 
toni——Ae FELLOWS (11): George Wilfred Allsop 
[A.], Auckland, N.Z.; Edward Greenop, P.A.8.1.[4.); 
Robertson Mackenzie [A.]; George Oakley Scorer [A.]; 

teginald Henry Spalding [4.]; Arthur James Stratton, 
F.S.A. [4.]; Granville Edward Stewart Streatfeild 
[facentiate, passed the Examination qualifying far 
Fullowsbip July 1912); William Jolin Walford [4.]: 
Charles Frederick Ward, Asanc. Inwt.C_E, [4.], New. 
part, Mon.; George Henry Widdows [4.], Derby. As 
ASSOCIATES (40) : Albert Robert Allen-Lodge, F°.S.1. ; 
Perey Maguire Andrewa; John William Barrow; Hen 

Ieseph Blenkinsopp, Selby, Yorks; Frank Asvaith 
Brewerton, Manchester; Leonard Holoombe Bucknell. 
Arthur Stanley George Butler; David John Chisholm: 
Leopold Edmund Cole; Archibald Cooper, Newbury; 
Ralph Henry Dewhirst; Thomas Oliphant Foster. 
Edmond Herbert Gibson, Harrogate; Hugh Andrew 
Gold; Charles Black Gordon; John Garfield Hinton, 
Winchester; T. Frederick Ingram; Samael Douglas 
Meadows ; Stanley Wayman Milburn, Sunderland ; 
Harold Edward Moore; Colin Hay Murray, East. 
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COMPETITIONS, bourne; William Godfrey Newton; Alex. Pease; Worth- 


ing; Reea Phillips; Richard Mountford Pigott; Ernegt 
Alexaniler Rahles KahWula; Cland Boilean eid; 
Thomas Leonard Roberts, Sunningdale; Harold Sey- 
more Scott, Birmingham; Henry Solomon, Winchfield, 
Hants; William James Stenner, Bristol: Basil Martin 
Sullivan; Suthetland-Graeme; William George Thoms, 
Nottingham; Sidney Stanley Waghorn; Charles Perci- 
Judah Weinverg; David Williams, Salisbury, Stanley 
udah Weinberg: illiams, Salisbury; Stan! 
Hurat Williams” Sheffield. 

The President delivered an Anpaess to Sronests, 
and Afr, W. Curtia Green [F'.] read a Crrriciss oF 
tHe Desicws ann Deawtsas submitted for the Prizes 
and Studentships for the current year. 

The Presentation of Prizes was made by the President 
as followa :— 

[NSTITETE Stuvek Mxpar (Essays) axp ‘TWesrx-rive 

GUINEAS, ee a 

The Medal and cheque for £26 §%. to Mr, Wm. 
James Davice. . whe 
Certificates of Hon. Mention and cheque for £5 59. 
to Messra. Martin Shaw Briggs and C. Percival 
| Walgite respectively. 
IsenitvTe Stnvin Mroa, (Measvaep Daawtxes) aXxp 

Tex GUrxnas. 

The Medal and cheque for £10 10s, to Mr, H. C. 


Al ason. 
Certificates of Hun. Mention to Mesars. W. L. B. 
Leech, Gordon Hemm, and B, P, Gaymer. | 
Suave Mepartrow avy £1 0 : 
The Medallion to Mr. James M, Whitelaw, 
Certificates of Hon, Mention to Mesara. Hl. Chal- 
ton Bradshaw and Robert W. Cable, | 
Owes Joxes Stupexisaw (£100), . 
Mr. Wm, Harvey introduced ay the winner of the 
Studentahip. 
Certificates of Hon, Mention to Messra, H. P. 
Huggill, Ivor Boaumont, and Walter M. Keesey, 
Poom Srupextsam (Sirven Mepan axp £40). 
Mr. Wm, Paterson introduced as the winner of the 
Setrosinegl § 
rttficates of Hon, Mention to Messra, Joss i 
| and F. E. Howard. alee 
Trre Cerrirtcare axn £30, 
Cernecsle to Mr. Cyril A. Farey as winner of the 





Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. Eeva a 
Antuin Cares Putze (Forry Guiwvnas), ryan Watson, 

Cheque for £42 to Mr, Charles F, Batt aa winner 
. of the Prize. Winn 
Gopwin Brasany (£65). 

Mr. Charles Holden introduced as winner of the 


uraary. 
Hexny Saxon Sweut. Pure (£60). 
Mr. Vincent Hooper introduced as the winner of 
the Prize. es 
gi she a rsHir, 1912, 
ugin Salver Medal and chea 7 . 
| Tides Wparene cheque for £20 to Mr, 
hie ue Say sack ea an mp, 1911, 
_ Cheque for £50 te Mr. A. W. Bellis. 
el nde anes sar, 1910, 
Cheque for 1s. to Mr. W. 0. Miller. 
_ On the motion of Mr. Frank Dicksee, R.A. [#fon. A.J, 
seconded by Sir L. A. Selby-Bigge, K.C.B., a vote of 
thanks to the President and Mr. Cartis Green for their 
Bhat was carried by acclamation. 
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| HE history, character, and temperament of a people are reflected in its architecture 
more vividly perhaps than by any other manifestation of national spirit, except, when 
4 thoroughly understood, by its language. That being so, the si urdy independence of 
Scotland as a nation and people in relation to its neighbour south of the border, and its close 
connection, social and political, during many centuries with France, are vital factors which we 
might confidently expect to have produced, first, a strongly marked national style in Scottish 
architecture, and. second, a manifest French accent in the rendering of it, under the influence 
of that count ry so much more settled, richer, and further advanced in the Arts, 

Our thesis remains true, our expectations are justified, yet the results under both heads 
ire disappointing, 

Why this should be so a closer analysis of the position, economic and historical, will show. 
Scotland, from the elose of the fourteenth century to the beginning of the seventeenth, had 
4 language of its own, and one with innumerable examples of the French impress upon it. If 
a separate language, if on words the accent, why not so with buildings? We have for one thing 
to reckon with an outstanding difference between language and architecture, The former is a 
daily, an hourly necessity for all; it costs nothing, unless maybe a mild intellectual effort. And 
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if, as is popularly supposed, more thought means less speech, and the Seot is notoriously pargi- 
monions of words as of ** siller "'—the motto ‘* Sen word is thral and thocht is free, keep weil 
thy toung I coinsell-thee,"’ carved over seventeenth-century doorway, being delightfully 
characteristic in that respect; still, even for that process of excogitation so dear to our country- 
men, the word is a necessity in the daily life alike of peace and war. Building, on the other 
hand. costs money, or its equivalent. Especially is this the case with those large works which 
are of most historical value to the investigator, for, in the nature of things, it is principally the 
more important examples which survive the wear and tear of the centuries. But not only 16 
wealth essential; peace also, and a certain degree of leisure, are likewise required for their full 
development, together with some measure of civilisation and culture, and, last, what may be 
called a national entity. All these factors combined and prevailing over a considerable period 
may be held essential to the production of an indigenous style in architecture, and it is only 
towarda the formation of such, or, when it is formed, as an added attribute producing a certain 
variation of character in the original stock, 
that we can rightly recognise a foreign in- 
flnence. 

For a distinction exists, and it is im- 
portant that it should be appreciated, be- 
tween architecture in Scotland and Scottish 
architecture. No one, to take a self-evident 
example of this, would say for a moment 
that the work carried ont by the Romans 
during their occupation of the country, and 
of which so many interesting remains have 
recently been laid bare, was in any sense 
Scottish, although the buildings were 
erected in Scotland, Yet the same is true 
in kind, if not quite to the same degree 
(with the exception of the Celtic work of the 
Fro. 1.—Kiva's Contest Coaret, ABERDEEN, sixth and seventh centuries), of all the archi- 
tecture which Scotland ean show up to the 
fifteenth century, and in some degree even from that period till the Reformation. Nor is this 
surprising when we learn from the records of history somewhat of the political and financial 
experience of the country through the centuries, Bearing in mind the essential factors in the 
creation of an indigenous style of architectnre, we find that Scotland was either wholly defiiment 
in these, or, when endowed, endowed at cross purposes. 

From the beginning of the eleventh century, when, with Duncan T. on the throne, the 
country was in process of being gathered together under one rule, till the end of the twelfth, 
there was growth towards a national entity; but for the first two of these centuries this was 
achieved only through constant Internal strife. During the more settled years which followed 
‘from William the Lion till the death of Alexander TIT., or, roughly speaking, during the whole 
of the thirteenth century, when, according to Hill Burton, the country was more prosperons than 
at any subsequent period until the Union, it yet remained, as regards the mass of the people, 
without an approach to wealth or culture, the common folk dwelling in wood and earthen hovels, 
the King and nobles, in whom, spart from the Church, all wealth and power were centred, m 
palisaded or stone-walled enclosures of the simplest description. (The stage-setting of Mac- 
beth by our actor-managers of to-day is very fine, no doubt, in its bravery of pillared halls, its 
vanlts and arches, but allowance must be made for the scene-painter’s imagination and the 
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popular demand for architecture on the stage, if not off it.) During even this later period also 
the clergy and nobles were Scottish in name only, the sorersreet ae touch Mfc) 
transplanted bodily or regularly recruited from the older est lements south of the 
border or in Bales the nobles, Saxon or Norman by birth, and holding their lands in Seotland 
or England, or both, by force of arms or the accident of Royal favour. While, therefore, this 
was 4 period of great building. activity in Scotland, during which many cathedrals, abbeys, and 
castles were erected, there is no such difference between these and the works of similar nature 
built in Bogiene as would 
entitle them t be re- 
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In France, too, the 
position was in many 
respects alike. During 
the fourteenth century 
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she had to pass through i 
the ordeal of the Hundred _ 
Years’ War with Fng- > 
land, La Jacquerie, the ; 
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eral Pine ae of Burgundy, and the troubles in Flanders. Following on the ewer t a 
achievement of the preceding century tury, French Gothie architecture was practically = denied i 
Yet it was during this period, and eadled the stress of those political circumstances W 
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was consntidated he Tameand, ssi period extends from the beginning af the fifteenth 
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century to the middle of the sixteenth, were themselves patrons of the Arts—some of them, 
indeed, better patrons than kings—the French alliance was continued, the intercourse between 
the Courts, if not the people, became still more intimate, with the resulting French marriages 
of James V., and now for the first time distinctive styles of architecture emerge, both 
ecclesiastical and domestic. These were based, of course, as all styles are, on what had gone 
before, but they grafted on the earlier English or Anglo-Norman work which had hitherto been 
the only rule, certain characteristics of the later and more purely French styles, something 
‘ilso, particularly as regards domestic building, from the Low Countries, yet transforming all 
these elements, as we shall see, and vitalising the whole with a national character and spirit, 
so as to produce in truth a Seottish architecture. 





Fira, £—Mentose Ammer: East Gagne. 


It came when, throughout Western Europe under the intluence of the Reformation, the 
Roman Church was already tottering, when the rearing of cathedral and monastery was turned 
to their sack and pillage, or, at the least. their alienation to those ignorant of their beauties and 
rapacious of their wealth, with the consequence that tn ecclesiastical architecture the Seottish 
style never reached its full development. More fortunate was the domestic art, which flourished 
from this time, and on through the seventeenth century, to pass almost if not quite away with 
the interfnsion of English ideas which followed on the Union of the Parliaments in 1707. 

The architecture in Scotland of the earlier periods was, without doubt, at once more 
important and of finer accomplishment than what followed. but it does not come within tha 
scope of this paper. Our subject-matter begins with the fifteenth century, By that time a 
new divergence is found in the urchitecture of France, England, and Seotland: the earlier 
developments which led up to it are familiar. and may be but glanced at in passing. 

England, having seen the first Pointed style merge into the Decorated, is now followimg 
everywhere the lead of the master-hnilders of Gloucester Cathedral in its extension works of 
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1351 to 1412, and is passing from the Decorated to the Perpendicular, with its wide and 
flattened arches, vertical mullioned tracery in window and wall, and fan vaulting. phlei 
originally the pioneer in these glorious early years when with logical artistry it slowly evolved 
from the Romanesque the soaring architecture of counterpoise in vault and buttress, ae 
stiffered a century of relapse, and is now borrowing from England in turn to produce Froth whit 
country's Decorated a new and characteristic manifestation of the national spirit in its Flam- 
boyant, sinuous and Hame-like in the counter curves of arch forms and tracery. Meanwhile 
Scotland, cut off from her former dependence upon England by the animosity and jealousy 
engendered by the war, has at last also developed an architecture with a character of her own ; 
and this she continued to employ to the extent of her modest resources hill the beginning of the 
seventeenth century alongside of the Renaissance style, which for over a hundred years had been 
overspreading Western Enrope 





trom its fountain-head in Italy, & = — 7" a Se 
and had by that time almost Ny » wh 


and English Gothic. 

Even apart from lack of 
wealth to exeeite them, the time 
for building the great shrines of 
the Catholic Church had passed 
way. For these both faith and 
knowledge were lacking, and, in 
Scotland at least, the work was 
confined, apart from the restora- 
tion of earlier buildings, to a few 
collegiate and parish churches of 
moderate dimensions, 

What were the characteristics 
of this last and most indigenous 
phase of the Pointed style in Scot- 
land? Prevailing over all, the 
English sobriety of design in the : 
mass carried a degree further, ea ae aime 
with a resultant blnffness, one 
might almost say dourness, highly characteristic of the climate and people of the north, and, 
at the same Sine. “a Garhan ole gance and grace in detail, cumbrous though it be in interpreta- 
tion, essentially French. ‘The window tracery, with one or two doubtfal exceptions, is never 
P erpendicular, by this time in universal use south of the border, but nearly always in its essence 
Flamboyant. In the eastern termination of the choir, in contrast to the square end universal 
in England, the three-sided apse characteristic of the French “ chevet "’ is generally adopted, 
and this notwithstanding the structural difficulties involved in the working out of the vaulted 
rool, which we can see to have greatly troubled the contemporary designers and builders. 
Throughout the work of this time, indeed, with a few brilliant exceptions probably by French, 
or French-trained master-masons, a certain amount of ignorance or, at least, inexperience of 
Gothic art is evident. Ethics in Reformation times and ever since have been too aptly con- 
fused with watheties: with the “dinging doon"™ of the ** idols "’ (as the popular play of the 
Reformers was called in the North) was involved not only the destruction of their own cunning 
beauty of design and craft, but the tradition and skill by which they were produced. Yet even 
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inexperience, if combined with a native artistry of insight and determination to “’ see the thing 
through,”’ at times produces beautiful and interesting results, and such are not wanting in the 
Scottish work of the period. Groined stone vaulting over large spaces, with the corresponding 
equipoise of fying buttress and pinnacle, in which lay the essence of the Pointed style of archi- 
tecture, was practically unknown, but, as alternative to the timber roofs generally employed, 
a simple form of pointed ‘* barrel ’ vault, supporting in turn an outer roof of carefully-wrought 
fagstones, is not infrequently used. 

The buttresses are generally somewhat stunted; plain and solid—like their builders—but 
with rather elaborate canopies and corbels for statues placed on their fronts without recessed 
niches, and finished with stunted square pinnacles with crocketed finials. The arch mouldings 

are frequently enriched with a succession of small 
— | cusps—a characteristic feature of French fifteenth- 
| century work. 

A special character is noticeable also in the towers 
and spires erected at this time. The latter, some- 
what squat in form, in harmony with the mass treat- 
ment referred to, are generally decorated with bands 
of enrichment, and more especially with a series of 
 lucarnes "’ or dormer windows, a treatment com- 
mon in France and the Low Countries, and due to the 
influence of one or both. Again, in the open crown 
termination of the towers of St. Giles, Edinburgh, 
and King's College Chapel [ fig. i} Aberdeen (for- 
merly also at the parish churches of Haddington and 
Linlithgow), we have a delightful and purely Scottish 
feature, based possibly on the combination of spirelets 
and Hying buttresses in some French or Netherlandish 
examples, but with an outcome structural and artistic 
entirely original. 

Many works of this period have been entirely 
swept away or hopelessly mutilated, one of the most 
complete examples—Trinity College Church, Bdin- 
a ws burgh, which till within a generation adorned the 
Fro, 6—Parerox Towsn. valley between the old and new towns—having been 

destroyed to make way for the remorzeless railway ; 
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and much of it is difficult to analyse and illustrate, owing to its having been incorporated with 
or superposed upon earlier work. But instances showing the special characteristics referred 
fo may be seen in parts of Paisley Abbey, in the upper portion of the nave gable, and also in 
the curious corbelling-out of the passage at the triforium arcade, of which a prototype is found 
in Rouen Cathedral; in Bishop Lander's work at Dunkeld Cathedral: in the choir and other 
parts of Iona ; in the west front and spires of St. Machar’s Cathedral. Aberdeen ; in the churches 
of Roselyn; St. Salvator, St. Andrews: Lady Kirk, Berwickshire : Whitekirk, Haddington- 
shire; in St. John the Baptist, Perth. They oceur in the later work of the Cathedral of 
St. Mungo, Glasgow, such as the spire, the upper story of the Chapter House, the Blacader 
Crypt or Aisle af Car Fergus, and the Screen. Yet farther examples are furnished by the 
towers (in addition to those already mentioned) of Dundee, and, carrying the earlier tradition 
far past Renaissance times into the seventeenth century, of the quaint Fifeshire churches of 
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Anstruther, Cupar, Crail [fig. 2], and Pittenweem, together with that of the Tron, in Argyle 
Street, Glasgow. 

It would be interesting, though quite impossible within the limits of a lecture such as this, 
to study these examples in detail. In one or other feature of ench the French accent 1s avulant 
Nor are we left entirely to internal witness in this respect, sufficient though that be. Docu- 
mentary evidence of the most interesting kind is also available. The King’s ~ Master Mason " 
was a post regularly held under the Jameses, and was one on several occasions occupied by 
Frenchmen, while James V. had two paid functionaries of that nature, his Master Mason and 
his French Master Mason. Of such was the family of Merliounes, of whom Walter is indicated 
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by payments made as builder or designer (for it is difficult to assign the exact functions of 
the holder of the office in question) of Bt. John’s. at Perth, and also of the Palace at Stirling, 
while close resemblance to that building in detail would lead to his being also associated with 
the east entrance of Linlithgow Palace. | 
Further. we have the two much-debated inscriptions built into the terior walls of that gem 

of Scottish architecture, Melrose Abbey. ‘The first and earlier. carved on and about the lintel 
of the small doorway which gives access to the turret staircase, runs as follows :— : 

So gays the cumpas evyn about, 

8 trouth and laute da but duite, 

Behald to ye hende q Johne Morvo. 
or, 48 paraphrased in the modern: ‘* As the compass goes round true and loyal to the centre, 
50, without doubt, truth and loyalty shall be maintained steadfastly. Have regard to the end 
in all things, quoth John Morvo."’ 


240 


panel let into the wall over, and reads :— 


and archeologist, has written an interesting little hook, entit 
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The later inscription with which we are more immediately concerned is carved on a small 


John Morow sum tym callit was I 


And born in Parysse certanly 


And had in Kepyng al Masoun werk 


Of Santandroys ve hye Kirk 
Of Glasgw Melros and Paalay 
Of Nyddyadayll and of Galway 
I pray to God and Mari bath 


And sweet 8. John kep this haly 


Kyrk frae Skaith, 


Around these two inscriptions Mr. P. MeGregor Chalmers, the well-known church architect 


Fig, 7,— AMISFIELD, 








led ** A Scots Mediwval Architect.” 
With much research and consider- 
able ingenuity he endeavours to 
trace the work of John Morow the 
younger (the other inscription he 
ascribes to o grandfather of the 
same name) in the various build- 
ings and districts referred to, and 
all executed towards the very end 
of the fifteenth century. The 
work of the “* Paris-born *"’ master 
in question is of a specially spirited 
and beautiful character, much 
superior both in design and execu- 
tion to that in most contemporary 
buildings throughout Scotland. 
In some cases, os in the church 
work in Galloway and St. Andrews 
of his time, Mr. Chalmers can 
find, unfortunately, no trace of 
such a master hand, and can only 
fall back on the presumption, like 
the prophet Elijah hurling sareasms 
at Baal, that there John Morow 
also “‘ either is talking or he is 
pursing or he is in a journey,” 
and had left the work which he 
ought to have done to “' an inferior 
hand.*’ 

In Glasgow Cathedral Mr. 
Chalmers finds Morow’s work in 
the beautiful rood - serean, the 


completion of the earlier, but till then unroofed, aisle of Car Fergus, now known as Bishop 
Blacader’s Crypt, with its magnificent groined vaulting, together with that of the aisles of choir 
and nave ; at Paisley Abbey the great works carried out hy Abbot George Schaw after his election 
in 1472, of which there remain only to-day two carved and inscribed panels from the ‘‘ wall of 
aisler work’ about o mile in cireult round his park for fallow deer. In Nithsdale the notable 
resemblance of the remains of the rood-sereen in Lincluden Abbey to that in Glasgow provides 
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a ready clue to Morow’s work there, but it 1s in Melrose itself thut his finest achievernents are 
to be found. There the same hand is thought to be traceable in the south transept doorway, 
inserted after the wall was built, with alterations made at St. John's Chapel by the insertion 
of new windows, and most conspicuously in the east end of the Abbey [fig. 8] and east walls 
of the transept carried out in or shortly after 1508. In these the marriage of James IV. with 
Margaret of England is supposed to he commemorated by the figures of the King and his Consort 
in the upper part of the beautiful gable, and, as « compliment to the lady's birth country, in 
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the adoption of the English Perpendicular tracery, though with hi hly interesti tort 
gol ZaR et i dE eal - : be VY intere ft j , 
variations on the type. : eiy interesting and original 
Not less interesting to us in its indication of French influence thor rat song 
Ser ir ay TAO OL renen nce, though of rather earlier date 
(anil ascribed by Mr. Chalmers withont any very apparent evidence to Morvo or Morow the 
elder), is the beautiful south wall of the nave, with its richly crocketed buttresses and window 
tracery of Plamboyant character. Spars) 
“A: peg ecclesiastical architecture may be said to have reached its climax in this work 
at Melrose of the early sixteenth century, but the declension in church building which ensued 
ae RT. nied, and an evr degree compensated for, by a corresponding increase at onee in 
the number and architectural interest of the houses, either in the shape of palace castle, of 
eel. ‘¢ Meh 
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simple dwelling, erected at this period. ‘The art, learned so late, of the Scottish designer and 
builder was not lost, but transferred to another channel. 

And while the ecelesiastienl work of the period we have been reviewing was, from the 
national point of view, but a phase of what was being done elsewhere with certain more or less 
marked local characteristics, it was otherwise with the architecture of the house as developed 
in Seotland from the fifteenth to the seventeenth century. Here we have something, in origin 
largely indigenous, in 
growth entirely so, 
so that when French 
or other foreign im- 
flnences affect it, they 
ire clearly discernible 
as «something super- 
added. The type of 
house I refer to is pro- 
bably familiar to those 
who have travelled in 
scotland, or studied the 
published records of its 
architectural remains ; 
let us try to envisage it. 
Tn plan, or disposition 
on the ground, most 
generally two oblongs, 
oF & square and an 
oblong, set at right 
angles to each other so 
as to form a stunted L. 
The grey walls of stone 
or granite roughly 
dressed or ‘* harled *’ 
(rough-cast) with lime 
and sand, rise abruptly 
from the grass to 4 
height of two, and | ry 
sometimes three, or en ee rt -_: 
éven four, stories, at dl | if —" r i Jt 
shaped it the outer i es b a nthe - i . 
ends to high-pitched ee ab 
gables, with bluff chim. “eee See 
them, their steeply pee ata | 1: 
sloping sides from eaves to chimney base serrated with the familiar crow or corbie steps. At 
the outer angles of the gables, and probably in the re-entering angle of the LL, cireular turrets 
grow out from the plain wall-face beneath, their overhanging curves supported on moulded 
stone courses projecting each a little beyond its lower neighbour, the no lees familiar corbelling. 
Under the upper story, also, in more or Jess broken lines, rans the corbel course, and from the 
higher wall-face thus projected the topmost row of windows breaks through the eaves in high- 
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peaked stone dormers, rich in quaint carving of erest, monogram, date, or pious motto. The 
doorway in the angle between the two wings is similarly adorned with heraldic device and pithy 
phrase, sententious, cautionary or intercessory, carved on and over the lintel—‘' The muir I 
stand on oppen height, the mair my faultes are to sight,”’ or ‘* Peace be within thy walls, and 
Prosperitie within thy hous."” A grey-slated roof—or in the eastern counties at times one of 
pantiles—rises steeply above the walls, and runs in simple, unbroken lines, save where cut 
into by the conical tops of the turrets, from gable to gable. As a typical rendering of the 
picture may be taken Tulliebole, Kinross-shire [fig. 4], an excellent example of the Scottish 
dwelling of the seventeenth century, built at one time (1608) for domestic comfort, a projecting 
bartizan high over the entrance doorway the only suggestion of the lingering need for defence 
against attack, 

Such was the type of house our Scottish forbears built for themselves, with, in the earlier 
examples, little variation on the main lines, while full of charming variety in detail, marking 
them for their very 
own and sealing 
them, as it were, to 
their sons, and sons’ 
sons after them, with 
the good man's and 
his dame’s initials, 
in contrast to our ter- 
of to-day, built 
ready-made" — by 
the gross to a single 
pattern—and «a had 
fae pai) | ia | | Pie’ one at that!—the 

pee fee ‘manent 1% ty ue" uke Te homes, if such they 
Se oti oe  e eenesie! §6=6=—s may be called, but of 
ee N HNO ae. periodie “* flittings.’” 
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| sf? men and women whe 
were born and nurtured, loved and hated, lived and died, within their walls. By thapeue 
of their thoughts and habits the roof-tree was moulded, while these by it were moulded in 
turn as by the mountain and the moor. ; ee 
Such « type could not come into existence all at once, yet we find it spread over the whole. 
country, from Orkney to the Solway, from St. Andrews and the Lothians to the shores of Ayr, 
and to Dunvegan, in far-away Skye, in the course of the comparatively brief period pe = 
by five or six generations, and that at a time when communication and travel: ware limited 45 
an extent difficult now to realise. It is entirely different from English domestic work of the 
same period; and while a certain superficial resemblance, particularly in the matter of turret 
and corbelling. is observable between it and the architecture of the French chateaux of the 
time of Louis X11. and Francois I., so that its origin hes by some been attributed to that countr 
the indigenous growth of the type may be understood and followed without diffienlty, and the 
French and other foreign influences which affected its later development readily dictineni at 
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I have already made use of the analogy between the language and the architecture of 
people. Scotland at this period was also rich in the possession of a language of its own, which 
is thus described by the late Dr. J. A. H. Murray: ‘* It shared a common origin with English, 
and was, in fact, originally but part of the Northumbrian division of that language. After the 
establishment of Scottish independence in the fourteenth century, winle m England it became 
lost except as a local dialect in the rapidly changing King’s English of London, north of the 
Tweed and the Cheviots Northumbrian remained the language of a Court and a nation; it 
spread westward and northward over districts formerly occupied by British and Gaelic (or it may 
be Pietish) populations, from which it sustained modification, phonetic and structural ; it reeeived 
literary culture and especially con- , 
tracted alliance with French and 
Latin on its own account, so as to 
acquire by the close of the fifteenth 
century distinctively and strongly 
marked features of its own not found 
in the cognate dialects of the North 
of England. From the close of the 
fourteenth to the beginning of the 
seventeenth century it was the 
vehicle of an extensive and, in many 
respects, brilliant literature, it was 
the medium of legislation and 
justice, and fulfilled every function 
of a national language. ... ,Then 
followed the accession of James VI. 
to the crown of England, the trans- 
ference of the seat of government | 7AcRs 
to London, and the consequent dis- | ge 
use of the ‘ Seottish toung’ by the Jfyriaie= 
Court and nobility, who found it Jj" 
desirable to speak the Kings "[y 
English, and gradually became 
ashamed of their Seoteh.” 

Almost word for word this 
passage might be used as a descrip- 
tion of the origin and evolution 
of Scottish domestic architecture. 
In the simple square keeps known 
as ‘* Peel Towers,’’ common alike : | 
to Scotland and Northern England in the fourteenth century, we have the original ver- 
nacular; these, in sundry modifications of plan and structural detail, aequired ** distinctively 
and strongly marked features of their own : the alliance with French and Latin—the latter 
in architecture, the Renaissance influence ultimately derived from Rome—is unmistakable in 
the work of the later Jameses and Mary, while to these might be added (as I think with regard 
to the language also) the effect of close commercial relations between the East Coast towns of 
Scotland and the Low Countries. Finally, we have the adoption of the English tongue archi- 
tecturally also after the Union, at first gradually, and except as regards “* local uses and out- 
lving districts '’ in the use of Flizabethan ornament, tall grouped chimney-stacks, and other 
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special features, but resulting before the close of the eighteenth century in the almost complete 
submergence of characteristics distinctively Scottish in the formal classic style of the Palladians 
and the personal variations thereon of the universal Adam. 

Returning for a moment to earlier times, we find that by the end of the thirteenth century 
the Scottish kings and nobles had built themselves, like their compeers in France and England, 
many great castles, mighty piles within which the spirit of Fendalism would seem to be 
enshrined. As in ecclesiastical architecture, so in military, the earlier examples in these 
neighbouring countries were followed closely | ¥ the Scottish builders, though with a leaning to 
the French rather than to the English type in certain details. From thia general prototype 
it might be expected that the domestic architecture of later and more settled times would 
take its origin in all three countries. Such, however, was not actually the case. 











OFYVIE) © Casrue: , | 







Fro, 1, 


In England the great families found it more convenient by 
abandon as residences their fortified castles in favour of the manor houses or outlying farms 
to which they journeyed periodically to collect the rents in kind, this manifesting early in their 
architecture the national characteristic love of home and comfort : and, in consequence it was 
on these that the later English dwelling-honse was modelled. | “ 

In France and Scotland, on the other hand, the fortress was the common point of d parture 
(hence the superficial resemblance referred to), but there was 4 wide difference pe in the 
source of inspiration and the subsequent development. For in Scotland by the end of the 
fourteenth century the great castles had ceased to exist as a dominating influence, During 
the wars they were, indeed, mostly dismantled and demolished, in not a few cases hy their 
owners themselves. owing to the discovery that they but offered strongholds for the grip of the 


the fifteenth century to 
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English on the country, and that for the hardy and mobile Scottish troops a guerilla warfare, 
with the mountain and moor as points d’apput, formed the most effective tactics. 

Amid these natural + 
fustnesses the smaller 
Peel Towers”  pro- 
vided a home and rally- 
ing place. They were 
built in great numbers 
thronghout the coun- 
try, and from them 
there issued in direct 
descent the Seottish 
domestic style of the 
three succeeding cen- 
turies, 

On the Peel Tower 
—in its simplest form 
4 plam square or oblong 
building three stories 









in height, with en- aie a Saar ne aan 

france by an outside _ ene OD Or Oe sro 
stair at the first-floor ste perenne ie > a 

level, and a flat or plat- Fis. 14. 


form roof—there were . 3 of their various owners 1 
grafted certain developments arising from the growing requirements of their various wvilisation 
they progressed first in knowledge of defensive warfare, and second in ideas of civilisation 
and comfort. “YC HAL ASTLE HINCARDINESHIRE - ee 

From such sprang lee babi < sestcaiie 
the added salient wing, 
with resultant re-enter- 
ing angle and L-shaped 
plan ; the double salient 
or 4 plan; the projected 
hattlement carried clear 
of the wall by stone 
vorbelling, with corner 


extensions in angle bar- cee ; ly Aus = 
fizans; turnpike stairs, Hh = FO =_ 
one or more, in inde- oF sae ——_ 
pendent turrets, the ofl) “F : 


time as opposed to our ern —- * 

horizontal ones of to- 
day; the high-pitched 
ey fabled roof, its 
se walla either car- ; ee | | | 
red np Reset ria, ne line af parapet or within it, to provide additional rooms, the cone 
windows to give light to these. And in Seotland, from the earliest instances and onwards, th 





Fo. 165. 
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roof was always sloped on two sides only, for the other two the walls were carried up as gables 
—possibly owing to the simpler construction involved in the formation of chimney flues requir- 
ing of necessity to be raised above the roof-line. The bartizans or turrets being, from their 
position, left outside of the general roof-slope, were covered independently in conical or pepper- 
box form. 

The corbie steps—though no doubt found convenient by these birds—were, needless to say, 
not provided for their accommodation, but were a simple constructional expedient for finish- 
ing the slope of the gables above the roof with small and easily transported stones in contrast 
to the longer and heavier ones required for a weather-tight finish on a smooth slope. 

Such were the simple elements which composed the type of dwelling general throughout 
Scotland by the close of the fifteenth century. Of the earliest form of development from the 
Peel Tower a suggestive example may be 
seen in Preston Tower | fig. 5], where to the 
| | simple fifteenth century keep, already four 

“Sak | stories high, two more, within the parapet 
| line, have been added in the seventeenth. 
It remained for the national spirit during 
the two hundred years which followed, when 
increased wealth, with longer and more fre- 
quent cessations from strife, provided more 
incentives to build. to lay hold on these 
characteristies, and, with little or no refer- 
ence to their origin, to reiterate, and, as 
it were, to play with them, using them as 
an artist his pigments, 4 musician his notes, 
and so producing those charming variations 
on the original theme seen in the many 
houses of all degrees of importance erected 
durimg this period, Note, for example, 
the wanton play with corbelling over the 
entrance door at Allardyce [fig. 6] or the 
tstonishing development in skyline from 
the simple square of the base in Amisfield, 
Dumfries-shire [fig. 7). Like grace-notes 
to the melody were the mouldings, the 
ornaments, the heraldic devicea intro- 
duced with all the greater effect from their sparing use about the large and simple wall-space 
which they relieved. 

The natural, simple origin and the Indigenous growth may alike be seen in the almost 
entire independence of the Gothic or Pointed style which had hitherto been the only rule. In 
the earlier work of the Royal Palaces at Linlithgow, Stirling, and Falkland there is evidence of 
a traditional knowledge of the style in ogival and cusped arches, canopied niches, and mullioned 
windows, and some rude efforts to make use of the Pointed arch may be found in some of the 
smaller houses, as at Auchans, but in general the Scottish domestic st yle of this period was self- 
developed and self-contained. : 

some of the features referred to, the conical roofed turret. the corbelled-out upper stories 
and dormer windows, may be found in much of the domestic architecture of Western Europe, 
and more especially in the French work towards the close of the fifteenth eentury under 





Fio, 16 —AtcmaNs. 
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Louis XIL., but it ig there mach more purely Gothic in detail, and, given the common develop- - 


ment in both countries from the fortress type, the independent evolution of its style by each 
up to a certain point is a more reasonable assumption than to attribute such remote similarity 
as exists to direct Influence or conscious imitation. 

The detail of the doorway of Huntly Castle fig. 8], for instance, and of an endless number 
of less elaborate examples, is at once highly characteristic and frankly ** home-grown.”’ | 

While, therefore, church architecture in Scotland up to the fifteenth century was purely 
English or Anglo-Norman, and after that date but a Scottish vanant with markedly French 
characteristics superadded, F 
its domestic work, till the 
middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury at least, was essenti- 
uly indigenous, and any 
élements due to outside | ) SS a a) 


J, i 
I = a _ 
fe ery ef 


infiuence which appeared i - | a aT 


— 

=, ag 
‘A 
= a 


in it thereafter are clearly | <i eee 
traceable as such, like a ¥ wre = F&O CSS a 
collar of foreign Ince on a . = _-— SSN “hy 
home-made suit of hodden 
Orey. 

It is in the work of 
James V. that the change 
first appears. His father- 
in-law, Francis I.. the suc- 
cessor of Louis XT1., was at 
once a great builder and a 
devoted admirer. of the new 
Renaissance, with the result 
that the intermingling of 
the Tkalian revival of classic 
desion with the late French 
Gothic on the castellated 
type as root, which, with 
the fssistance of Prima- 
ticeio as architect, he em- 
ployed on his great chitean 
of Chambord and many 
smaller works, has become 
known as the ‘* Francois 
Premier’ style. A familiar — Fio. 17.—Rowaniax. 
an characteristic example ; ; 
of this work is the small house known as the ‘* Maison Francois Premier,’ on the Cours la Reine, 
at Paris, on the facade of which may be specially noted the little moulded and enriched columns 
between the ground-floor windows, and over these the series of bas-relief portrait busts, each 
within a cirenlar frame or gurland. The same motive, either with similar heads or inclosing 
merely the monogram of the King, or his crest, the Salamander, constantly occurs On all the 
work of the period. We can well understand how the young J ames, after returning from his 
visit to the French Court. and setting about to enlarge and adorn his own Palaces of Stirling 
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and Falkland for the fit reception of his two successive foreign brides, Madeleine and Marie of 
Guise, would be seized with the desire to imitate and reproduce the new fashion of building 
which he had seen at Loches or Blois, may be in course of execution, and in all the dazzling 
freshness of the white limestone: how he would seek out among the French artificers such 
as would enter his service to carry out in our soberer freestone the forms of this earlier ‘* Art 
Nouvean,’” though iteelf but a far-away echo of old Rome. 

Thus, while the south front of the Falkland of James IV. is Scottish in essence and Gothic 
in detail, the interior facade to the court- 
yard |fig. 9|, added by his successor about 
the time of his marriage to Madeleine in 
1537, shows the quaint intermingling of the 
new style with the old, with all the favourite 
Francois Premier motives more or less 
fmithfully reproduced. In Stirling, with 
still more quaint effect, though with less 
skill in the use of the new and more adher- 
ence to the old style, the same interfusion 
is to be seen. 

In Italy, and, following the lead there, 
in France and England, the Renaissance 
had been taken up with enthusiasm, and, 
once introduced, spread like wildfire. But 
the Scots’ love for the old ways was not 
to be won over so easily, and though many 
important houses were being built or added 
to at this time and during the remainder 
of the century, such as Glamis, Fordell, 
Kelhe [ fig. 10], and Tulliebole, already 
mentioned, all within easy reach of Falk- 
land, or Castle Frazer and its neighbours, 
Midmar fig. 11) and Craigievar [fig. 12}, 
among others in Aberdeenshire, these show 
little or no departure from the native 
style.* 

Diverse alike in importance, in general 
scheme, and in location, further examples 
(out of hundreds equally cogent to the argu- 
ment), such oe the Seton Tower of Fyvie 

sts — Castle [fig. 18), the later portion of Drum 
Pro. 18.—Parrensi. Doonwar, Castle [fig. 14], both in Aberdeenshire, and 
erected respectively in 1608 and 1619. 
Muchalls House, Forfarshire [ fig. 15), 1619-27, Auchane | fig. 16}, 1644, and Rowallan 
(fig. 17], Ayrshire, of about the same date in its later development, all alike show the same 
prevailing influence of the Scottish manner of conception, and in most eases in detail. 

Not till the beginning of the seventeenth century, and then but cautionsly, in the design 
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* The set-back to the Renaissance influence ix attrilmted by Mr. Lawrence Weaver to the death of 
Stewart of Finnart, the King’s master-builder or surveyor of all the Royal Palaces at this time, whom he aleo 
oredite with its introduction from France. It is at beat double supposition, and poss. 
to me to provide a sufficient reason, which even Finnart, had he for some time 
fate, would have found difficulty in overcoming.—A. N. P. 


the Scots’ “cannineas  seeme 
longer escaped his richly deserved 
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of the main doorways (see, for instance, that at Peffermill | fig. 18], remarkable im its close 
resemblance to one within the Francois Premier staircase at Blois), or it may be in an isolated 
window to which some special importance was attached (as in the marginal note on the sketch of 
Kellie), was the Renaissance character introduced. Yet the first pioneers in the new move- 
ment in the home of its birth—Brunelleschi and Alberti—had finished their work and passed 
away nearly a century and a half before, and in Italy itself the early work of these men and 
their immediate followers, with its small and delicate detail, flat pilasters, and frequent enrich- 
ments, had been superseded by the larger, more truly Roman manner of Bramante, Vignola, 
and Palladio, 





Fo. 10—Hartos Howes, Rareo, Minwoerntaneerne, 


The earlier development it was that went to the making of the Frangois Premier style, and 
through it, though at so long an interval both of time and sentiment, that influenced the 
Scottish rendering of the Renaissance when at last it became general. Meanwhile it was to 
Palladio and the original Roman work that in England Inigo Jones and Wren went for inspira- 
tion in their creat and stately buildings of Whitehall, Greenwich, and the new St. Paul's, It 
thus came about that the position of architecture in this country was in the seventeenth 
century in many respects analogous to that oceupied by it in the fifteenth. Momentous changes 
had intervened in politics and the arts; the Renaissance had displaced the Gothie style 
throughont Europe, the Union of the Crowns had brought Scotland more closely in touch with 
England, and furthermore removed it from France; yet, again, we find north of the Tweed and 
Solway an architecture, no longer ecclesiastical, but domestic and civic, entirely different from 
that prevailing south of the border-line, indigenous in character, but modified in detail under 
French influence, and, again, but more notably, with something of the Low Countries super- 
added, 
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Seen in the first half of the century in details only, such as the doorways and windows 
of Peffermill, Edinburgh, 1686, Argyle’s Lodging, Stirling, between 1632 and 1640, and others, 
it spread before its close over the whole conception of the building in plan and mass, with results 
such as we see in Heriot’s Hospital, or the old College of Glasgow, which were both erected 
after the mid-century was passed (and, be it noted, after the death of that pure stylist Inigo 
Jones), in Hatton House, Edinburgh, 1663-75 ee 19], and in Drumlanrig |headmece, p. 253) , 
the Duke of Buecleuch’s noble seat by Thornhill, Dumfries-shire, 1676-89. 

In these last two there is already evidence of an approach to the larger handling, the 
purer style of the English Renaissance masters, which in the North also became general in 
the following century, the consequent passing of the vernacular, and with it the final dis- 
appearance of the French accent; “the disuse of the © Scottish toung ‘ by the master masons 
as by the Court and nobility, and the desire to speak the King’s English and growing shame of 
their Scotch.” 

While in these latter days, since the romantic revival of the national spirit by the genius 
of Sir Walter Scott, inspiration from the earlier indigenous style has been sought with suceess 
in much of domestic building north of the border: with this exception, from the eighteenth 
century to our own day the Scottish architect has followed pretty much the same tradition as 
his English brethren. Fortunately, as I venture to think, for the preservation of the national 
character, the ** Scottish toung “" is not easily got rid of; less so, perhaps, in architecture than 
in language, owing to the persistence of local material and methods of building under the stress 
of a more rigorous climate. National, and even more local character shill reveal themselves 
in stone and lime, and that fortunately for the continued vitality of our art. Aberdeen, Edin- 
burgh, and Glasgow each betrays to the observant eve a special physiognomy in its buildings, 
as in its inhabitants, but all three are distinguishable, ond with the same difference, from 
Liverpool, Manchester, or London. 
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THE GRIEVANCES OF ARCHITECTS 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Grievances of Architects. 
To the Editer, Jounsat R.LB.A.,— 

Dear Sm,—I venture to suggest that the com- 
ing election by the people of London, of those who 
are to represent them on the London County Coun- 
cil, should serve as an opportunity for the Metro- 
politan architects (and also those throughout the 
country) to review the present position of the Pro- 
fession and of the Art and Science of Architecture 
in this country. 

Intellectual work tends to monopolise the whole 
energy of those engaged in it, to the exclusion of 
more material matters which, nevertheless, are 
essential to the proper development of mind and of 
ita power to put forth its best and maximum efforts. 
Consequently artists are prone to regard politics 
as being outside their sphere of influence and as a 
subject in which they have no concern, some even 
gong ae far as to think that it 1s improper to 
medrile therein. 


Thus it comes about that those who desire to 
excel by intellect and studious development of the 
ate which man shares with the gods, often fail to 

old their proper place in Government, and. find 
themselves in subjection to others who, having 
recognised the true nature of democratic Govern- 
ment, have cultivated the faculties which man has 
in common with the beasts that perish, and have 
utilised them and the cravings of nature to Im- 
fluence that irresponsible and ignorant part of 
public opinion denominated “the pendulum” to 
swing them into the throne of office. An election 
of representatives to any governing body therefore 
is an occasion on which the artist, as a leader of 
thought, should emerge from seclusion and in- 
carnate the results of his thought im action. 

Hardly a week passes without some communica- 
tion reaching the Institute calling attention to the 
changes which are taking place in the position of 
those practising architecture, From these com- 
munications it appears that the work of designing 
buildings is slowly buat sees being transformec 
from an occupation in whi 
encouraged to put forth his utmost endeavour In 
the promotion of intellectual progress and advance- 
ment, to one in which he earns his daily bread as 
a mere unnamed cog in a drawing machine. 

This substitution of the machine for the man 15 a 
notable tendency of the age, which in recent years 
has increased, and is now increasing, and which, tm 
the beat interests of mankind at large, ought to lve 
diminished, It is the moral duty of the artist, and 
of the architect in particular, as the chief workman 
in one of the highest walks of life, to oppose this 
tendency. ‘This is to some extent appreciated, 
but Bacon's question, “ Is it not soleciam to think 
to command the end and yet not endure the 
means 7’ js not answered, nor the advice it con- 
tains acted upon. 


the individual 15. 


The means are in the hand of every citizen; but, 
to be effective, action must be taken. On the 
occasion of every election the artist must exercise 
his civie right and perform his mora! duty in doing 
all that in him lies to instruct the would-be repre- 
sentative whom he supports, of the action the 
Governing Body is to take. 

It is common knowledge that in the course of the 
next few years the London County Council con- 
template expending some millions of public money 
in the design and construction of public buildings. 
The designs will probably be carried out entirely 
by a department of the Council, and, as far as can 
be seen from present arrangements, architects in 

rivate practice will have no opportunity of tak- 
ing part in the work. This in itself is important, 
but the gravamen of the matter lies in the fact 
that it is characteristic of the course municipal 
bodies throughout the country seem more and 
more inclined to adopt. | 

It has been conclusively proved that the 
formance of executive work by an official whose 
duties are primarily and properly administrative 
ia not for the general goad. e qualities re- 
quired for administration are entirely different from 
Disa essential to execution, and any attempt to 
combine the two functions tends to inefficiency 
in both. The “ Executo-administrato ” official 
more often than not, “ like a man to double busi- 
ness bound, stands in pause, where he shall first 
begin, and both neglect.” 

The usurpation of the function of the executive 
designer by the permanent administrative official 
is a substantial aly es an injury to the 
“advancement of Civil Architecture, and to those 
arts and sciences which it has been the practice 
of all enlightened nations to foster and encourage 
as tending seve to promote the domestic con- 
venience of citizens and the public improvement 
and embellishment of towns and cities.” " There- 
fore it is the duty of every citizen to take such 
steps as he can to remove the grievance and 
abate the injury. 

[ submit for the consideration of architects that 
the existence of this state of affairs is to a ver} 
large extent their own fault. It 14 the direct con- 
sequence of neglect of their civic duties and of 
allowing their rights as citizens to rust unused, As 
leaders of thought in those matters which really 
eoncern the well-being of the nation they murmur 
often but seldom speak out at the proper time. 

In this they do not stand alone. The deadly 
lethargy of the Upas Tree of Government by the 


Demagogue, deriving his mandate from the dre 
e i 
man 





of the population, is upon artists ax upon the 
population of this country. It behoves every man 
who loves hia country and his art, to use without 
flinching the lash, if need be of scorpions, to arouse 
men from this sleeping sickness. 





® Charter William IV. to R.LBLA., 1897. 
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In all countries in which the government is 


democratic and (whether Imperial or Domestic) 
carried on by Rep tatives of the people, each 


citizen has only himself to blame if he permits his 
representative to do acts which are contrary to the 
wishes of constituents or which are not for the 
common good. Every member of the State has a 


personal concern in its government, and is entitled, 
when candidates seek election to office or places of 


power, to demand from those candidates not only 
an expression of their views, but also a pledge that 
if elected they will carry out the wishes of those who 
place them in office—in other words, will act as 
constitutional Representatives, and not as despots. 

Roughly speaking, there are about 7,000 practis- 
ing architects in the United Kingdom, and there 
are in addition a very large number of persons 


engaged in the production of work incidental to 
architecture and required for improving the en- 


vironment of the rising generation, At a low 
calculation every architect, as well as each of these 
producers of art work, is capable of influencing 
some 200) or 400 votes. If that influence were ex- 
ercised as it ia the duty of artista to exercize it, a 
political pressure could be brought to bear which 
neither municipal nor imperial representatives 
could disregard :—a leaven, comparatively small 
0 pried indeed, but of such a quality that it 
ould and would affect the whole lump. 

I venture to point out that a Representative 
Government yields to the pressure of public 
opmion and to nothing else. Neither registration 
nor any improvement in the present deplorable 
condition of many practitioners of architecture in 
this country can he expected or brought about as 
long as the individual fails to exert himself and to 
use those means for the improvement of his con- 
dition which he actually holds in his hand. 

[tis impossible for the Royal Institute to perform 
fully the functions for which it exists, as long as 
the individuals who compose it regard it rather as 
a receptacle in which to deposit complaints of well- 
known “ grievances,” instead of a great organiaa- 
tion in which each individual, although only an 
atom, forms a part and has a direct interest in and 
a double duty to perform towards it—to his fellow 
atoms and to art and progress, 

If the Council and the Committees could but 
harden their hearts and decide more with their 
heads and less with their feelings, they would reply 
to fifty per cent. of the complaints reaching them 
as Hercules did to the Carter whose waggon waa 
stuck in the mire, “ Why sit and grumble? Put 
your own shoulder to the wheel if | am to help 


_ An intelligent conformity to the laws of nature 
16 & source, not of wrong to particular classes, but 
of happiness to all, The architect in asserting 
his right to be given the opportunity of practising 
his art is not claiming a favour to the injury of the 
rest of the community. He is utilising one means 
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of promoting general improvement and raising th® 
general intelligence of a race. The influence of 
surroundings on the young is a well-known and 
accepted truth, Their educational value to a very 
great extent emanates from the architect and ts 
created by his work. “ay 

Therefore by bringing pressure to bear on those 
whom heis about to elect togovern him,andtowhom 
he proposes to give power to take a part of the re- 
ward of his labour and expend it for the general 
parroess of the community, the architect as far as 

8 public duty is concerned is performing a real 
service to the nation. 

By demanding named mind-work in place of un- 
named machine-output he is doing his duty to his 
neighbour, and protesting against the deprivation 
of a large part, and that the most valuable part, of 
his reward for intellectual work. : | 

To the extent that he presses for a fair oppor- 
tunity of earning a reasonable return on his capital 
value as represented by time-sovereigns expended 
in forming him into an educated man, he ts only 
acting upon that instinct inherent in every human 
being to take such steps as are necessary for that 
self-protection, which 1s the inalienable right of 
man—I am, Sir, faithfully yours, = 

C. Stanney Peacu [F.]. 





INTERNATIONAL TECHNICAL 
DICTIONARIES. 


‘HE review of Vol. VIII, of the Deinhardt- 
Schlomann Technical Dictionaries in the last 
number of the JourNAL suggests some thoughts on 
dictionaries which deal with foreign architectural 
technical words and their English equivalents, and 
especially on the best method of making the in- 
formation they contain accessible. 

In the Deinhardt-Schiomann dictionaries the 
method which has been adopted is to divide the 
page into three columns ; in the centre one to give, 
wherever possible, a small sketch such as a wheel- 
barrow, a dome, a railway bridge, a steam-roller, 
and so on; in the left-hand column to give the 
names of these various things in German, English, 
and French; and in the right-hand column the 
names in Russian, Italian, and Spanish. Then 
follows an index of all the words previously men- 
tioned, arranged alphabetically, but without any 
reference to differences of language except that 
Russian, which uses characters peculiar to itself, 
ge a Ti A separate index, | 

To explain the way of using these dictionaries, 
let us suppose one wants to know the French for 

attic” First, one turns to the index, and there, 
sandwiched between “ Attendant of a pile driver,” 
and “Attitudine di modellamento del calces- 
truzzo, one finds the word “ Attic” and a refer- 
ence, 129, 6. One then turns up this reference andl 
finds a small drawing of a section through a roof, 
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and the information that the French equivalent of 
the Enghsh “ Attic "1s Flancher (m.) de camble. 

In the compilation of the eleven volumes so far 
published of this series of dictionaries an immense 
amount of labour has been expended, and, un- 
doubtedly, the information contained in them is 
very considerable; but whether that information is 
as easily accessible to English readers as it might be, 
18, | venture to think, very much open to question. 
1 do not pretend that my knowledge of Foreign- 
English dictionaries which deal with architectural 
technical words is specially extensive, but, as far 
a8 it goes, it appears to me that a fault common to 
many of them is that they attempt too much, and 
in the Deinhardt-Schlomann series that fault is 
particularly noticeable, 

When, in the course of reading some book on 
architecture written im French, one meets with an 
unfamiliar technical word or ex ion, what one 
needs is a dictionary where the IBnatish equivalent 
of this word or expression can be found at once 
and without difficulty ; therefore, for the English 
architect reading French, the ideal dictionary 
would confine itself solely to French technical 
architectural words and phrases with their English 
equivalents, and would ave no concern whatever 
with any other languages, nor with words used in 
any other arts or trades. Similarly, for the Eng- 
lish architect reading German, the ideal dictionary 
solely to German : 










would confine itsel C 
architectural words and phrases with their English 
“4 Minin and with nothing else ; and so on for 
OLOET Anew a 
_ For the most part, however, compilers of dic- 
honaries do not appear to realise this. rey ReeTE 
to think that if it is necs for us to look up 
since technical word, we shall ont ‘oe er . 
simply with its meaning in English, but that we 
must be told as well what it is in German, and 
Russian, and Italian, and Spanish, as in the 
Deinhardt-Schlomann dictionaries ; or else, if they 
reduce the number of languages, they more or less 
hide the purely architectural words and meanings 
among a mass of words and meanings belonging 
to all sorts of arte and sciences and trades and 
bitsinesses, ne) 
Jet me give an example, Suppose one should 
wish to know ‘what Viollet-le-Duc meant by 
appareil when he wrote “l'examen de l'appareil 
conduit souvent & reconnaitre I’Age d'une con- 
struction,” and should consult Tolhausen's Dic- 
tionary. There he will find five closely printed 
columns containing, if I have counted correctly, 
no less than one hundred and one different entries 
levoted to English meanings of this one word, 
alone and in various combinations, beginning with 
Appareil” meaning “ Apparatus,” and pert: 
with “ Appareil de Woulf,” meaning Woulf's 
apparatus; and somewhere in these five columns 
and among these hundred and one different entries 
the particular meaning he is in search of is 





doubtless buried ; but why should he be called 
upon to disinter it from auch a mass of, to him, 
totally useless information ? 

While, however, some dictionaries make the 
mistake of giving us considerably more than we 
want, others fail by not an Ing us a8 much as they 
ought. Of this also I will give an illustration. In 
a ription of Mont St. Michel [ read “ De cette 
porte on monte aux chemins de ronde par un 
escalier.” Now suppose [ am not quite sure of the 
meaning of the expression “' Chemin de ronde,” and 
I consult, Berty'’s “Vocabulaire Archéologique,” 
there I shall find that the English equivalent is 
ogee : aie, aD doubt, baal exactly spin 

Ithough ieve the more usual spelling is alure, 
and mad: but then the ie ae What 
iganalure? And I venture to think that it is 
not everyone who could give off-hand the correct 
answer. In such a case as this I think a few words 
of description might well be added. 

Of course it might be objected that the addition 
of occasional descriptive definitions would add 
considerably to the bulk of the dictionary, but this 
might be balanced to some extent by the omission 
of all unnecessary words. For inatance, in Mothes* 
Dictionary we are informed that the English 

quivalents for the French * Aile” are aile, aisle, 
ste, and ale, and for “ Beffroi” belfry, belfrey, befrey, 
haufrey, berfry, keep-tower, and-berfredus. From 
these two entries alone eight words might be 
dropped not only without loss, but with advantage, 
and if all such unnecessary words were deleted 
many short descriptive definitions could be in- 


serted without appreciably increasing the size of 


the dictionary, 

A third fault found in many Foreign-English 
technical dictionaries still remains to be noticed, 
and that is the strange, and sometimes un-English 
words and expressions often to be found in the 
English parts. If necessary T could give many 
examples, but two or three will be sufficient to 
explam my meaning. “Arbaléte & liernes"’: 
Maia couple of a purlin a: “ Chapiteau galbé” : 
The row-hewn capital. “ Chapiteau a crochets ” : 
Capital with crumbled leaves. “ Abouter"™: To pro- 
longate a piece of timber, toeke, “ Blocailles": Er- 
pletives, Such things, no doubt, are amusing, but 






‘one does not consult a technical dictionary for 


amusement but for precise information, and that 
information, os I have said before, ought to be 
easily and immediately accessible. | 
Having now pointed out what I conecive to be 
the three principal faults in such ee 
technical Sationerien as I am acquainted with, I 
will offer, in conclusion, the following su: iors 
as 4 means of remedying them : First] » that only 
one foreign language should be dealt with at o time ; 
secondly, that the dictionary should confine itself 
solely to words and expressions relating to archi- 
tecture; thirdly, that short descriptive definitions 
should be added where necessary : and lastly, that. 
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the aaa tf if not compiled, aici at oer be 
very carefully revised, by English architects 
thoroughly familiar with the technicalities of their 
profession, | 

Hirmingham. Bexjamix Wanker [4.}. 


THE LATE W. G. B. LEWES [F-]. 
A Reminiscence, 

{EW of us whose recollection carries us back to 

the office of the late Mr. Wm. Burges, can fail 
to hold in remembrance one who for several years 
worked as a member of the staff at 15 Buckingham 
Street : William George Blackmore Lewis, It was 
in Burges'’s office, in the spring of 1874, that Lewis 
and I first met. By rights he should have got in 
there before me, but as things fell out I forestalled 
him by a week. 

It happened that two or three extra draughts- 
men were being engaged, expressly for the prepara- 
tion of an extensive set of working-drawings for a 
college in America, and one more drawing-board 
only remained to be manned when I was admitted 
to my initial interview with Mr. Burges and invited 
to show my little job-lot of drawings, made during 
the previous three years of pupilage. But, it 
a , there was another man who was really ex- 
pected to call, having been promised an interview, 
20 I set about tying-up my portfolio, and was just 
turning to go, consoling myself as well as I could 
with an assurance given that I might hear further, 
when word came that I could begin work “ on 
Monday.” Theother man, whose name turned out 
to be Lewis, walked into the office to begin work on 
the next Monday following. Somehow or other a 
site was found for his Srewing Hoses near to mine, 
und we came to be reckoned as contemporaries. 
Presently, on some changes being made, others 
joined us—W. F. Unsworth among them, the first 
man I ever met from an office I was myself 
destined to enter a year later, Mr. Street's. Of 
Mr. Burgea’s friends who looked in to see the work 
in progress one of the most notable was E. W. 
Godwin, whose judicious criticism of the design 
set one thinking. | 

The work we were employed on lasted some six 
months, and then, as fully expected, our little eam: 
pany broke up. Under such a manager as John 

tarling Chapple we had learnt what it was to work 
while we were at it, and to work together; un- 
necessury talking in the office was put down, and 
equally close notice was taken of the minute for our 
leaving and the minute of our arriving each day. 
No distinctions were made of grade amongst. us, 
each labourer being accounted worthy of the same 
hire was paid for his work precisely the same 
number of jerere per week—luckily for me, for 
I was probably the youngest there. 

The set of college drawings being finished, those 
of us who had been taken on for their preparation 
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duly received our leave of absence together—all but 
one, and that one was Lewis. In our hearts we 
others knew why this was, though we affected some 
surprise. We were put off with the pleasant in- 
timation that Lewis was retained “ for politeness ”"! 
We knew that he had been found out, found too 
good a man all round to part with lightly, « man 
who had proved himself one of that comparatively 
rate species, the architect's assistant on whom an 
architect can really depend. We had been assayed, 
and the purer metal remained. 

The qualities by which Lewis had been distin- 
guished above the rest of us in that office—such 
qualities as thoroughness, precision, tenacity of 
purpose, self-reliance, and the power of sn Se 
well-sustained effort, distinguished him throughout. 
I appeal confidently to all who remember him to 
bear me out in this assertion, An illustrative 
instance occurs to me, nm connection with which rt 
was my privilege, in after years, to be reminded of 
these particular qualition in my friend. We had 
undertaken tomake a survey together of a certain 
property, some twelve acres in extent, comprising 
engineering shops and offices, yards, stabline and 
meadow-land bordered by a winding river; some 
old boundaries also were to be defined, although 
for long buried deeply under made-ground. We 
had to do the work during the months of January 
and February; snow fell on more than one day 
while we were at it, and Lewis insiated on our 
reading dimensions, on the foot-chain, to half an 
inch. Of course he did the drawing-out to scale ; 
the thing had to be right. 

_ Now, in the same inclement season, comes the 
sad tulings that my old friend, while surveymg 
down in the country last month, contracted con- 
gestion of the lungs, which led to heart failure on 
the 4th inst. 

10th Feb, 1018. Watrer Mritarp [A.}, 

William George Blackmore Lewis was articled 
to John M. K. Hahn, serving the latter part of his 
time in the office of Edmund Woodthorpe [F.], 
Mr. ane ape ocala! From 1874—80 he was 
assistant in the oltice of William Burges, A-R.A., 
from 1880-82 in the office of Alfred Watorhoune, 
K.A., and was afterwards for several years chief 
assistant to Mr. Frank Baggallay [F.]. In 1878 
he won the Grissell Gold Medal for drawings ilus- 
trating his ideas for the Design and Construction 
of two bays of a Groined Cloister, date thirteenth 
century. In 1882 he was awarded the Royal 
Academy English Travelling Studentship in Archi- 
tecture. He was for several vears editor of the 
A.A. Sketch-book and instructor in the A.A. 
Studio. The Institute is indebted to him for some 
af the motto pane ph still occasionally used 
inthe JounNat, and he contributed sundry illus- 
trations of helmets, mail, &c., to the Ar Sans 
Journal, He started in independent, practice in 
1836, and waselected Fellow of the Institute in 1906. 
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SHROPSHIRE CHURCHES. 
du Architectural Account of the Churchos of Shropshire. 

Part 10. By the Bev, D. H. S. Cranage, MA, #.5.4. 

Kiustrated with permanent plates from photographs by 

Martin J. Harding. With ground plans by W. Arthur 

Webb TA, do. 1912. [Afb & Co, Wellington, 

Shropshire.) 

This final instalment of Mr. Cranage’s com- 
prehensive work contains much that 1s interesting 
and valuable, and brings the second volume to a 
conelusion with the section on the Liberties of 
Shrewsbury and an Appendix of considerable im- 
portance, besides an stiammiaatinie General Survey 
and a Retrospect, in which the author refers to his 
chief sources of information and acknowledges help 
he has received from various persons during his 
eighteen years’ fruitful labour. These, with a very 
full index, bring te its close a work that will be 
increasingly useful as time goes on. 

The fact that all the churches, both old and new, 
are described, with a full account of the various 
features of each, gives a completeness that is satis- 
fying, and will ich, ss Cranage’s book a standard 
work of reference, that students may turn to with- 
out disappointment, The clear distinction made 
between old work and that which is more recent 
will, in time to come, be most valuable, especially 
as regards those churches which have been restored 
with a precise archwological correctness. In 
former times each church told its own tale, for 
every alteration and extension bore the stamp of 
the period when it was made, and one could trace 
the evolution of its history from an examimation of 
the fabric; but this is not so now that our archi- 
tects are imbued with a more academic spirit, and 
sometimes make their work of restoration 50 
exactly like what has been done before, that o 
spurious antique is produced, which the weathering 
of time makes indistinguishable from a genuine 
relic of the anctent days. This consideration will 
make the value of Mr, Cranage’s analyses readily 
appirent, and we foresee that, as the years progress, 
Sao to them will be more frequent and they 
will have a growing utility. 

Mr. Gevaises rathe sae for illustrating 5t. 
Chad's (new) Church, because it is a classical build- 
ing erected as late as about 1790. ‘This seems to us 
to he needless, and we think « ground plan also 
mia have been given. It ia very unusual and is 
laid down on 1 lines. In Plate cxi. we see how 
happily, and with what dignified effect, the classical 
style of architecture can be adapted to ecclesiastical 
purposes. It is not always realised what an ex- 
cellent foil classical fittings are to the Gothic ; the 
full descriptions of those given in Mr. Cranages 
work show that he has a proper appreciation of 
such matters. The chapter on St. Mary's, Shrews- 
bury, ia a model of its kind, and the reasoned 
working-out of the several dates is quite convimemg. 


Weare not in love with the fanciful initial letters, 
and the general get-up of the book lacks artistic 
perception. This may be due to the conditions of 
publication, and possibly Mr, Cranage would im- 
wove on tt if he were now beginning to publish, 

owever, the extension over a long period of the 
issue of a work of this character has definite advan- 
tages, as is shown by the long Appendix, which is 
largely devoted to additional matter that has come 
to light since the earlier parts were written, and 
the amplification of details connected with the 
various churches already described in their prope 
sequence. The General Survey is an admirable 
summary of the whole subject, not the least inter- 
esting pat pone unprejudiced review of works 
done since the Gothic Revival. The value of the 
tibulated List of fittings and church furniture can 
hardly be over-estimated, while a stimulus to the 
fascinating study of the so-called “Low Sule 
Window ™ is given by the complete list and full 
description of every example in Shropshire. 

Grateful recognition is also due to Mr. W. Arthur 
Webb, whose carefully drawn plans help us to a 
more complete understanding of Mr. Cranage’s 
descriptions, which are made thoroughly clear and 
explicit by these admirable illustrations. We 
would, however, point out that the joints of con- 
struction are insufficiently shown in certain sec- 
tional details that are given, as in fig. 76. The 
same remark applies to fig. 74. 

The reading of this exhaustive study of the 
architectural history of Shropshire churches must 
be a rare pleasure to any one with antiquarian 
sympathies, and Mr, Cranage is to be congratulated 
on the completion of a monumental work which is 
not likely to be superseded. 

Leicester, 8. Pexxrxs Pick [F.}. 





GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE AT OXFORD. 
The Story of Architecture tn Oxford Sione, By FE. H. 

Greening Lamborn, 80. Lond. 1912, Ss. Gd. met. 

(Henry Frowde, den Corner, Ed.) ) 

It is only within recent years that students of 
Gothic art have been able to free themselves from 
the influence of the Ruskm-Rickman school, and 
to look at the art not as an agglomeration of in- 
teresting details, but to take a comprehensive view 
of the steady evolution of the style, to overcome 
the natural ye of the craftaman’s handiwork, 
and consider the large problems of construction 
which faced the builders of the Middle Ages. 

The book under review, though inevitably some- 
thing of a réchauffé, makes a worthy attempt to set 
forth the progressive theme of evolution in the art, 
due to these large problems. [t sets out, indeed, to 
consider the whole history of development in archi- 
Srrtoek: bun is soaky Gavelons lath an anaival ot 
Oxfo at it really develops mto an analysis of 
“a new system, the last and noblest, Gothic archi- 
tecture.” 

After a short introduction, the author proceeds 

MM 
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to aketch the development of architectural con- 
struction through the trabeated forms to the intro- 
duction of the arch. This leads to the considera- 
tion of arcuated Romanesque building, and thus to 
the final examination of Gothic design. 

The author shows in a very clear way the pro- 
grees of Gothic problems of construction, and the 
actentific manner in which those constructive solu- 
tions were beautified, and he has grasped the fact 
that Gothic architectural problems were primarily 
structural and economic, and secondarily artistic ; 
that the great need for economy in construction 
forced the art of the builders to take a second place, 
so that “ the artistic beauties of the style belong to 
its early stages, its architectural triumphs to its 
later years,” | 

The history of general development is followed 
by a well-written ‘* Conclusion,” a public-spirited 
so to the layman to take architecture seriously, 
and a healthy attack on the plagianam and the un- 
truth of the modern builder, 

The second and larger part of the book is oceu- 
pied by an excellent study of the elements of Gothic 
construction and ornament, under the title “ A 
Grammar of Architecture.” The chapters on the 
“ Window " and the “ Roof,” showing the develop- 
ment of these features from their early beginnings, 
are especially noteworthy. There is also a short 
and interesting chapter on “ Armory in Architec- 
ture,”’ a useful branch of knowledge in a study of 
Gothic work, and one in which the author is evi- 
dently well versed. 

Little mention is made of the Gothic timber-roof 
so well developed in English work, this feature 
being regarded in the book rather in the light of a 
makeshift. 

But slight allusion i made to Renaissance 
building, partly owing, no doubt, to the over- 
whelming quantity of good medimval work in the 
city, but more probably to the author sevident affec- 
tion for the “ glorious Gothic style.” Upholders of 
the Georgian cult and the neo-Grec mania will 
scarcely agree with Mr. Lamborn’s contention that 
“now, after three centuries of arrogant and ugly 
buildings, we are beginning again where the Eliza- 
bethana left off." On the other hand, his some- 
what rigid ideas on the subject of beauty as ex- 
emplified by sane construction are healthy, though 
one rather regrets his distaste for flambovant 
tracery. 80 beautifully and suitably developed af 

The author's occasional light touches of humour 
make the Bory be the book a pleasure. He seems 
to take a delight in exploding fanciful theories. 
On much of the belief in symbolism in Gothic 
architecture he casts grave doubt; that the carved 
oak leaves, for instance, on St. Frideswide's shrine 
were intended to suggest her sojourn among the 
neormm-eating pigs he considers as purely a myth, 
and of course he holds that the sixteenth-century 
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ea plan bears no compliment to the “ Virgin 
ueen, 

A short account of the local materials such as the 
Headington limestone would have proved useful to 
the architect, but the book will appeal more readily 
fo the amateur. It should, nevertheless, be valu- 
able to any one intending to study the buildings 
of Oxtord, and if ever a faculty of architecture 
becomes an accomplished fact at Oxford Universit 
—it should surely be hoped that it will—this wor 
will form a most useful handbook for the under- 

duate, being conceived on good lines and amply 


Ulustrated. 
W. J. Roweers, M.A. [A.]. 


CLIENT AND ARCHITECT. 
Keystunes of Building. By F. Inigo Thomas. Sim. bo. 
fHoud, 1912, 29. 6d. net. [John Lane.) 

The title of this little book may at first sight seem 
misleading, in that it is couneead not Sc a with 
the practical details of building, as with the relations 
between client and architect, and the difficulties of 
the same. The book is addressed to the elient, and 
in a very clear fashion takes him, or her, as the 
case may be, through the various stages of a build- 
ing operation, If it gains that measure of atten- 
tion Lio leet 13 eae and if clients will act 
according to its precepts, then will the task of many 
an architect be aimphGed—and there is no better 
keystone of building than sympathy between the 
two. It is hardly necessary in the Jovmsan to 
note the side of the book concerned with the vari- 
ous stages of a building operation. That difficulties 
exist must is bine and it can hardly be other- 
wise ins profession thatis so “ open " as to comprise 
within its membera men who prondly prodlatin Sisk: 
selves artists, and distinctly superior ones at that ; 
other gentlemen, who pursue the lucrative calling 
of the expert witness with a distinct leaning to 
surveying and dilapidations ; and a certain wnder- 
world who combine money-lending with building. 
Tt would appear that before it can be ext 1 that 
the client will unhesitatingly accept his architect's 
opinion with the same docility, shall it be aaid, that 
he accords to his lawyer's or doctor's, that a line 
must be drawn between quack and professional, 
and assurance given of a certain minimum standard 
of qualification. When the client can safely 
depend on the same average of efficiency in the 
architect that he now obtains from the doctor, 
difficulties will be less heard of. At the moment 
he meets the architect who is in reality an artist 
rubbing shoulders with another who is not, Small 
wonder that he is confused and should sometimes 
mete out to the artist the treatment that ia the 
due of the other, Mr. Thomas's book will help 
matters forward if it leads to « clearer apprecia- 
tion of the differences between the two types. 

C. H. B, Quennene [F.]. 
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INDIAN ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 
Archwologicnal Survey of India,—Annual Report 1907-4. 
fet. 40. 111, Price 872,6d, [Caloutta > Suprrintens ten 

Comment Press. | 

This report is presented in a handsome imperial 
quarto. volume of 360 pages, illustrated by 86 
photographs and 267 text illustrations. The 
actual cost of the survey (assuming the rupee to 
be equal to Is. 4d, in value) is as follows ; 

Va ueol work done . coat. 225,782 
Coat of catabliahments . a , . 13451 
Cost ofthe Report oo. os ss 487 
Total cost . a £30,670 
It seems that a good deal of actual work was 
performed by the Public Works Department, and 
presumably the cost of work so executed ia in- 
cluded in the above-quoted figures. 

The text is fully explanatory, and the work 
generally seems to have been well and conscien- 
tioualy performed, The coloured plate (page 29) 
is to my thinking an unnecessary expense. The 
arabesquing is not good of its kind, and the colour 
too fragmentary to produce anything but a dirty 
effect, and there are no linea of section to indicate 
the parts in relief. Nearly half the scales on the 
drawings have the zero misplaced, an error by no 
means confined to Indian drawings, but inexcusable 
on drawin | prepared under skilled supervision. 

Although it is difficult to draw a line between 
conservation and restoration, it is gratifying to 
note that less money is being spent on the latter. 
The Director-General believes himself to be in unity 
with the expressed views of the Society for the Pre- 
servation of Ancient Monuments; but so long as 
neither this Society nor the Director draws a dis- 
tinction between stone buildings and brick build- 
ings plastered, this unity may be open to question. 
In my opinion no building plastered can be con- 
sidered “ monumental,” for the simple reason that 
the plaster now seen is very seldom that originally 
applied. The Society's notes apply to stone build- 
ings, but most of the buildings in Beejapure, 
including the Gol gombez, are plastered. . The 
later works in Humpi, Golconda, Secunderabad, 
Madura, Trichinopoly, and elsewhere are ulso 
plastered, and it is folly to spend money on them 
unless they can he used aa offices. | 

R. F. Caisnotm [RP.}. 











Probleme in Periclean Buildings. By G. W. Elderkin, Pb.D., 
Pree tor in Art and Archmology, Primonton University. 
ic. Prinecton and Lond, 1919, 7a. dd. net. [Henry 
Frowde, Oxford University Press. 

Centula St, Riqnier, Eine Untersuchung sur Geschichte 
der Kirchlichen Baukunet in der Karolingersett. Von 
Wilhelm Effmann. #0, Miinsterin Westf, 101%. 6 marks. 
[Aschendorfiache Verlagebochbdlg., Miinater in West. 
_Erratum.—In the review of Shuffrey & Davies’ Hnglish 

Fireplaces (Bataford) in the last number of the Joumwat, 

the price should have been quoted as Two Guiness net, not 

One Guinea, 


“9 Coxpurr Srumer, Loxnux, W., 22nd February 113. 


CHRONICLE. 
The Meeting of the grd February. 

‘The Papers on Modern Hospitals, read by Messrs. 
A. Saxon Snell [F.] and Wm. Milburn, jun. [4.], 
at the Institute last Monday, attracted a numerous 
audience, several well-known medical men con- 
nected with hospitals being aoe the visitors. 
The customary two hours proved all too short for 





the exceedingly full papers and the extensive series 
of illustrations prepared for the occasion, and as the 


evening drew on and an interesting discussion was 
in prospect, Mr, Milburn did not attempt to read 


° his Paper but devoted himself entirely to an ex- 


planation of his illustrations. Altogether from 
eighty to a hundred slides were shown, illustrating 
plans and views of the most notable modern hos- 
pital buildings in England, France, Germany, 
‘anada, and the United States. It is proposed to 
ithliah a considerable number of plans with the 
rs in the Jovrwat, and as the preparation of 

the blocks will take some time, publication has had 
to be postponed to the next issue. The discussion, 
which was contributed to by Mr. Edwin T. 
Hall [F.}, Dr, Boobyer, Medical Officer of Notting- 
ham, and Mr. Hen nat es Senior LEK pi at 


Charing Cross Hospital, will appear as usual at the 
end of the Papers. 


Ghent International Exhibition: Notice to Exhibitors. 

We are requested by the Belgian Legation m Lon- 
don to announce, for the information of architects 
who have been invited to exlubit at the Inter- 
national Exhibition shortly to be opened at Ghent, 
that the works will be collected in the warehouses 
of Messrs. James Bourlet et fils, of 17 and 18 Nassau 
Street, W., from the lst to the 10th March, with a 
view to their being despatched all together to Bel- 
gium. Exhibits must take the form of drawings 
on strainers and framed photographs. The cost of 
packing and carriage to and from the Exhibition, 
together with insuranceagainst risk en route, will be 
det ayed by the Exhibition Committee. The Com- 
mittee, however, will not be responsible for the 
imsurance of works during the time they are on 
exhibition at Ghent. 











R.1.B.A. Prizes and Studentships 1913: The Essays : 
Pither Awiieo od 


Acting on the recommendation of the Essays 


sub-committee of the Prizes and Studentships 


Committee the Council have awarded Certificates 
of Honourable Mention to the following competitors 
for the Royal Institute Silver Medal :— 

Mantis Suaw Butocs [4.] for an Essay on “ Baroqué 
Architecture,”’ submitted ‘the motto “* Chi non ea far 
stupir vaca alla striglin.”’ : 

Joux Honert Wontmmotos, M.A. [4.], for on Essay 
on “ Baldassare Peruzzi of Siena," submitted under the 
motte “* Anti-Baroque.” 
 Preounecx Taorr, M.A., for an Essay on * The Timber 
Style,” submitted under the motto * Durmast.” 


The following Memorial, drawn up by the (las- 
gow Institute of Architects in concert with the 
other Allied Societies in Scotland, was addressed 
last December to all the Scottish Members of Parlia- 
ment, calling attention to what the memorialists 
consider to be a public injury and a serious 
interference with the free practice of architecture 
in Scotland. It is satisfactory to note that the 
Government has since seen fit to change its plans 


and to arrange for throwing open to competition 
the designs for the cpap es nibs Othees in 
Edinburgh :— 


Ste,—We desire to call your attetition, as the Parlia- 
mentary representative of a constituency within our 
provinces under the Royal Institute of Hritish Archi- 
tects, to what we consider to be at once a public injury 
and & derionaé interference with the [ree practice of 
architecture in Scotland, in the placing by the Govern- 
mont of the peu of ite building work in Scotland with 
H.M. Office of Public Works in Edinburgh, instead of, 
were possible, employing the services of outside archi- 

For years thia practice has been on the increase, until 
now the amount of work controlled by the Office is 
much mure than can be handled with good resulta by ite 
chief architect, with the result that a large proportion 
of it has to be delegated to iereapoaniite aimmistarta, 
while the opportunities of private architects are corre- 
spondingly diminished. 

We are not without appreciation of the great ability 
shown by the prosent holder of the office in question, 
but altogether apart from the question of individual 
skill, we are strongly of opinion that the employment 
of an outside architect for all but routine work je to be 
preferred in the public interest for the following 
Cary esate ee aL 

1. AU experience of departmental work of this nature 
shows the oncost in relation to the valoe of work exe. 
cuted to be greater, where everything is sccounted for, 
than where done by outside men. From figures put 
before un we have reason to believe that in the case of 
‘Government offices doing architectural work, such oncost 
is considerably in excesa in thin respect. 

2. The lack of personal responsibility on the part of 
the designer when an official tends to indulgence on his 
part in extravagance in design and finish, and this is 
acorntuated when his experience has been confined to 
the work of a public office where personal interest ia not 
closely involved in controlling expenditure, On the 
other hand, an independent architect, being freed from 
inside influences and accustomed to be held personally 


responsible for ultimate cost, ia in a much better posi- 
tion to look after his clients’ interests in that respect. 

3. When an official architect is employed there is no 
second opinion as to the quality of hia work. On the 
other hand, when an outside architect is employed, the 
Government still have the benefit of the advice anid 
criticiem of their official upon the work produced. 

We have also to complain of the manifest injustice 
and hardship involved to the general of Scottish 
architecta who, throngh taxation, are under the neces- 
sity of contributing to the upkeep of a Department 
which occupies the position of a favoured competitor, 

We address you especially at this time as we have 
reason to believe that, in addition to the large amount 
of work with which the Department is already bur- 
dened, the Government now contemplates handing over 
to it the important buildings to be erected on the aite 
of the Calton Jail in Edinburgh, and we beg that you 
will use your influence to the end that this policy may 
not be adopted, but that instead, and on the above- 
mentioned grounds, arrangements may be made for 
placing this work with outside architects, preferably by 
warren ; be 

In making the foregoing suggestions, it might be 
pointed out that the pyeiens adyecubel has Se 
adopted in England, the designing of many of the more 
important Government buil ings recently erected hav: 
ing been placed in the hands of ouotaide architects, 
amongst which might be quoted—the War Office, the 
Local Government Board Offices, the Britiah Museum, 
the Admiralty Offices, kc. . 

What makes the profession regard this particular 
matter with more than ordinary anxiety is that the site 

sto be dealt with is undoubtedly of unrivalled import- 
ance, the opportunity of treating such a site probably 
not having occurred in the history of Edinburgh, and 
the treatment of any building placed upon it will call 
for the very highest architectural skill, which, it is -con- 
cidered, might be moat readily secured by obtaining the 
various ideas of the profession at large by such means 
ae the organising of » public competition.—We are, &e., 
On behalf of the Edinburgh Architectural Association, 
A, Lonxe Camruene [F.] President. 
James Kxnn, Hon, Secretary. 
On beholf of the Glasgow Institute af Architects, 
Atexanpen N, Parersow, ALB.S.A. [F.), Pres. 
C.J. Mactean, Seeretary. | 
On behal} of the Aberdeen Society of Architects, 
| | Corse [F.] Present, 
A. H..L. Mackrxxon [4.] Hon. See, 
On behalf af the Dundee Inatitute of Architects 
C. P. K. Youna [.4.) President, 
Wiittam Sarstoxn [Licentiate BofA.) See. 


The Architecture of the New Delhi. 


The question as to the architectural treatment 
of the new capital of India is woll and soundly 
argued by Mr. H, Heathcote Statham [F.] in the 
enrrent issue of the Fortnightly, Mr, Statham gets 
straight to the point with the question, “* Are we 
to build os Englishmen or as Orientals ? "—a 
question to which, he considera, there can be but 
one rational reply. Tal 

We ic Tadia' (he save) axe vory-rauh ks Se 
a ana oe Te Se en 
annexed ; and what their practice waa we know well 
enough. Wherever the Roman eagles went, there arose the 
Roman columnar temple and the Roman triumphal arch— 
alike at Nimes, nt ‘Timend, or at Baalbec, Similarly, 
Wherever Mohammedan conquest went, ite visible symbo 





SOME THINGS TO BE DONE 


wus the moaque in the Saracenio style; not quite so 
uniform aa the Roman: arnhitectars in -f foreign lands, 






1; it took upon | 
clout, tape, vote country into which it penetrated 
it varied a litth: in ends Africa, in India, and in 
Spain ; Tp was always kept to. It io in 
the natural oe that Pee be ao, A 
conquering na or ite own use on a 
foreign eoil, brings  eecing dings fr sow 0 
it had been accustomed to build at home. 

That waa, of course, what we did in our earlior Govern 
ment buildings in India ; anrl—the critic on the other side 


peri onplace architecture it 
sa Tae Math ee agit Hint, Hime. 


hae canes Gatlin fever cals L ower 
the effccta: 1 wo stem now to have settled « . to- 
wards a new Gf thks Seeee of nrchslactive: 06" 


pecu- 
linrly suited to modern needs and modern life, which hac its 
foundation in the Italian Renaissance, and which Fer- 
ea] nit inapily y characterises! as “the architecture of 
conon senae "> we might add aleo, that it is emphati- 
cally the architecture of a cultivated society. The conelu- 
Rican eee ene : raphe seni 
be to be erected at Delhi, 
w build in London, only-—erith 
Choe ss inate , hen in vee So poles 
Ot bet foe meer new in architec’ 
tail, Pion, and forma of roofing, would have to be modified 
to meet the conditions of great heat. A bright sun would 
give occasion and excuse for a more and refined 
treatment of detail, such as would be ineffective in the Eng- 
lish climate; in fact, the Renaissance type of architecture 
in really: more fitted to tho effectite under a | bright sky than 
underadall one, Local materials would afford new effects 
. apt cboncnavt and the presence mid poet ooh 
ton might very well suggest interesting 
tions in decorative detail, without destroying what ought 
See Bal Nope laars irs ren ga lina the architecture. 
Such an architecture, distinguished also by that refined and 
Sey considered , of mouldings which is se at 

: architect 






Some Things to te done. | 
As an inducement to members to read the whole, 
a few extracts are o ided from the admirable 
siden entitled “Some T. tobe done,” delivered 
by Professor Lethaby F. 1 at the Architectural 
Association on the Gch inst. He said -— 
I should think that the first thing for students to do 


lf to gob a clear idea of the acbioesonal oo courses TOW 
i ho to them in several schoala; and, spin a view 
of the educational Sadie provided b e scheme of 
eaves in Deal ‘ch are ie "Testimonies 
of Study by Institute, reaching up to the larger 
prizes and the scholarships tenable af the English 
School in Rome, 


[ can only here remark on two points. First, that 
Institute Examinationa Segyiae far a diversity of 
gifts. In studies going beyond a necessary minimnnt 
students may concentrate according to their bent on 
facility. in pel on acientific research, or on scholat- 
ship. The hope and intention is that by thus 
*Htiating the course much higher attainment in one ot 
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other branch will become common, What ia ved 
is not mere text-book science or scholarship, a 
cultivation of some real gift until definite ee 18 
atiained, ‘The second point, atid it is a small one, is 
to call the attention of students to the fact that the 
Institute Essay Medal is now given for independent 
cmays and reapaiobes undertaken at the student's own 
will, But here again special original work is called for. 

One need of the time—for if it ie not done now it 
never can be—is to record so far as may be British 
building customs as they are still traditionally exer- 
ciaed: ways of stone-cutting as in East Yorkshire, 
where the masons dress a pretty herring-bone pattern 
on the face of their stones; ways of laying eriaset? ‘of 
coating plaster ceilings with skim milk, and of g 
tallow and salt into whitewash. Practical building wis- 
dom of this aort should be gathered up and recorded. 


ined this, I may point out oo ‘Son _ student haa 
advantages, Cob walling ing < of 3 need 

coms, and ‘‘ limeash ** 
membered? Even the folklore of building « should be 
red up. In what parts of and why, 
o builders put a bush on the roof! f short notea an 


such subjecta were sent to the Records Committee of 
the Eoyal Institute of British Architects 1 om mire 
that they would gladly collect them and from time 
to time print the results in the Jounwar <A book of 
eee which seoma to be badly needed is one on 

the building materials which are most characteristic 
of the several districts, with as pean aetraeg Ag 
possible on local building traditions, and a few illus. 
trations of typical examplea. ..., 

Another thing to be done, I would suggest, is to 
introduce a newer form of travelling studentship, or of 
travelling of one’s own will. What ts wanted is a free 
mind to observe and record valuable ideas in building 
and town life—the noting of pleasant ways of doing 
things. The ordering of museums, lighting of picture 
gallevian: and the decoration of railway vee should 
be investigated. Observations should be made of the 

of French construction in iron and steel, the 
German excellence in roofing and forma of external 
plastering, the direct and admirable Swiss way of 
patting lightning Rone aor lo ep 3 the general 
ropean decision as to the proper colour te 
structive ironwork. li are worthy of err ind 
Concrete bridges, cages elevated on tall lattice atisicn 
ards for ga ering telegraph wires together in an 
orderly manner, even telegraph themselves 
painted in amart ways, are interesting, Ideas for the 
desired cheap cottage might be gained frotm the Swiss 
chalet, with ita roof at a pitch of 120 to keep contain: 
ing mo lost apace and jutting far mit ns to the walls 
dry. In Switzerland, too, they have learnt how to 
lay cement pavemetite without their cracking, and 
much. ure is being made in cheap building of cement 
tiles not hideous in colour, aleo cement drain-pipes 
rouzhs, .. 
ws We have to make o fine trdition of Cea 
the most modern forms of constroction in atee 
wah concrete, Tt must be admitted that, not- 
withstanding its “virtnen, concrete has certain special 
defecte. Such, for instance, are poor surface and 
colour and the tendency to crack. The least cracking 
seema to destroy our pleasure in a fabric which should 
he contimnoms aaa c inn vase, Agnin, concrete con- 
struction seems to call—I may be mistaken—for a large 
supply of commonest labour, a society of navvies 
organieed by gangers. So far os this i necessarily thie 
ease concrete structures can never, I think—however 
high their functions may be or however perfect their 
forma—become a noble trpe of architecture, For I 
must repeat again and again, a fine architecture is not 








Tree ee 
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a question of shapes, but of the quality of the efor 
that has gone into it over a long space of time. Every 
phase of art is, so to say, the logic of a principle. 

Still, even if concrete construction does depend on 
rasentially slave labour, we muat do the best we can 
while continuing to use it, 

As aw starting-point it may be well to compare the 
apecial characteristics of concrete construction with 
tore ee in emaacie m the bringing 
together of s a ‘ke with sharply cut angls 
The ideal is ‘articulation and definition of eel Re 
the most part mouldings, the mouldings which archi- 
tects ao liberal ly deal in, have little meaning beyond 
expressing the mason’a delight in sharply cot forms 
truly laid, Carving also, except when some story is to 
bs told, for the most part ariacs from the stone-cutting 
instinct, 


Concrete, on the other hand, is built by continuous 
aggregation. It is a plastic material, and is unfitted ta 
take sharp edges and delicate forms, We may perhaps 
conceive of concrete construction as a sort of colossal 
pottery. All architecture in the past has not been the 
architecture of ent masonry. In high antiquity, as 
now in many parts of the world, the current require- 
menta of building were satisfied by erections of clay— 
first merely put together in the crudest way, and later 
by a preliminary division into sun-dried bricks. ‘This 
clay building umally resulted in a type of construction 
in which the walla were gradually gathered over into 
coverings in the forms of rough arches and domes, and 
in which indeed we probably find the historical origin 
of the vault. The Roman builders carried this method, 
that is, a highly civilised version of it, forward to 
great and fine results, The Roman theory of building 
was to form the walls, vaults, and domes of a sort of 

It concrete—that is, a rubble of small stones fo 
perfectly drowned in & good cement mortar that it set 
asa whole. A typical R building was thus all of 
4 piece and continuons throughout. ‘The walle and 
vaults so constructed were afterwards finished by the 
frank application of skins of other material, as plaster- 
ing, sheeting with thin marble slabs, and many 
varieties of mosaic work. Where these methods of 
decoration have been used there has been a natural 
tendency to eliminate moulding and carving. In cover- 
ing the vaults of a Byzantine church, for instance, 
with mosaic of gold and bright coloura this beautiful 
material was painted as it were over the whole surface 
of the upper parte of the building from side to aide 
and end to end: it was carried around the edces of 
arches by rounding the angles, and thus passed over 
them simply and easily, The Arab builders delighted 
to cane their buildings with brilliantly colonred glazed 
tiles which covered the wall surfaces and even the 
domes, And here again is expreased the continuous 
nature of the body of a structure, which should, I 
feel, be characteristic of buildings in concrete, Con- 
sider again two leading types of furniture, examples of 
which come daily before our eyes—the juner'a type, 
which. however elaborate and delicate, denends on 
articulation of parts, and the highly developed cabinet- 
maker's art of veneered purfaces, T must point out 
here, as venecring has become somewhat of a brword 
and synonym for sham, that this was not ot all its 
origin nor ita easentin) meaning, Ths proper office is to 
cover surfaces with beantifully arranged skins of pre- 
cious material, There in no reason because we put a 
carpet over a floor to suppose that its whole snbstance 
ia carpet, nor need we be distressed because our hooks 
are not solid leather. My point about veneered furni. 
ture is this—that an entirely different principle of 
design in brought into play in it than is fitting for 
what T have called the joiner's type. You may be sur- 


prised in examining exquisitely finished satin-wood 
cabinets in our museums when you notice how simple 
their general forms are, and that they are almost 
wholly without monidings. Thus the methods of 
structure everywhere modify external forms. That 
is the point T am tryimg to make just here. I-am not 
recommending the venecring of concrete, bot only 
pointing ont that many types of structure have done 
without subdivision aa much as possible and without 
mouldings altogether. ‘These are the examples which 
we might best study so far as we depend on precedent. 
Qn the other hand, 7 think that the method of veneer- 
ing with thin marble slabs, mosaic, or fine tile work 
might be frankly adopted occasionally, 7 

IL have gaid enough to show my general idea that 
concrete atroctures call for quite o different type of 
design than ordinary works of stone and ; 
Cornices should bo mere big rounds or coves, all angles 
should be rounded, any superadded decoration should 
be frank veneers and surface applications—platings of 
marble, bands of gold mosaic, panels of relief seulp- 
ture, rough-cast, sgraffito, claxed tiles, and terra-cotta 
might be appropriate, Big rounded forms seem sug- 
rested by this plastic material. 





‘ Beaux-Arts” Courses in Britain, 

Referring to Professor Simpson's letter in the 
last number of the Journat (p. 210) respecting the 
“ Beaux-Arts ” Courses announced to be started in 
London, we quote below for the information of 
members some particulars of the scheme as given in 
arecently issued prospectus. The promoters, who 
ate to be known as‘ The Beaux-Arts Committee to 
promote improved methods of Architectural Train- 
ing in Britain,” seek to establish in the British 
Isles ateliers of architecture similar to those con- 
nected with the Eeole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. The 
movement is under the patronage of the French 
“Bociété des Architectes diplimés par le Gou- 
vernement,” and the Committee of Management 
18 constituted as follows :— 

Lord Saye and Sele, Sir George Riddell (Chairman), 
Mesers. Alph. Defrnase (President 8 A.D.G.}, J Sth Godetra 
(Vice-President 8.A.D.G,), Fours Dujarrie (Loviaste et 
Diplént), Chas, Mewts (Logiste et Dipliméj, Arthur 
Davis, Eugene Bourdon (Diplémé), A. Templier (Diplime), 
H. V. Lanchester [F.}, Edwin 1. ge da [F.], A. Ki, Jem- 
Bl Fi cee eae 
res Sooty Of Arcitiecta, and RK. Goulb 
Lovell [A.] (Mon. Secretary). eee Be 

The promoters disclaim any intention of ‘sup 
a sie eager eon establishments ; their 
nojeck, they state, is rather to supplement them. 
The first atelier has been cgenndets Wells Mews, 
Wells Street, W., under the direction of Messrs. 
Charles Mewis and Arthur Davis as Professors (or 

Patrons"), anid M. Chauris as “ Sous-Patron,” 
To quote the prospectus: 

_ The atelier will be conducted as far as possible on «imilar 
lines to these in Paris, and will enable archi ha ‘plore 
in England to receive a like training in the principles of de- 
sin. As the atelier will devote itself solely to the study of 
architectural composition, such other nowtecige as is neces 
sary to the practising architect must be acquired by the 
student from the sources already existing for the purpose. 


The experiment is an interesting one, and ite 


THE OWEN JONES STUDENT AMONG THE MOSLEMS 


progress will be followed with attention by all 
who ate concerned in the training of young men 
for the profession of architecture in this country. 


_Anote in The Times as to the danger to human 
life arising from lack of knowledge and skill mm the 
construction of aeroplanes has drawn a letter from 
Mr, Alfred W. 8. Cross ross [F.| (Times Engineering 
Supplement, 12th andes: pointing out that the 
caution applies with equal force to other engineer- 
ing experiments of our day. 

For instance (urgea Mr, Cross), precautionary measures 
should be adopted to govern the erection of « ferro-con- 
crete structure the stability of which is dependent not 
upon the strength of the skeleton framework and the ski 
shown in fitting and fixing its component parts, but upon 
an intimate knowledge of the mechanical properties of the 
metal reinforcement used, 

With this object it is desirable to employ only skilled 
workmen who have received a sufficiently sound clamentary 
training in structural steelwork to enable them to deal, in 4 
compbaaciee apirit, with the small but often important 
constructional difficulties that oceur from time to time 
during the erection of ferro-concrete buildings of a complex 
nature. In this connection. it ia not that the 
ordinary supetintendence of the works by a competent 
foreman should be discontinwed, but rather that no portion 
of the labour involved should be carried out in accordance 
with the individual judgment of an untrained man. 


Referring to the growing need for the cultivation 
of conscientious workmanship and a higher stan- 
dard of technical efficiency among British workers, 
Mr. Cross SVs ‘_— 

In addition, f would urge the supreme importance of 
educating the Ginninak worker in wats eraft or industry 
to an extent = will enable bien to he interested in we 
general prince underlying the productive or other wo 
upon which he may be engaged. Briefly, something more 
than the mere mechanical performance of his ordinary 
duties is now required from the workman, The general 
recognition of the science of engineering asa branch af uni- 
versity teaching has been of immense service in the de- 
velopment of specialised or advanced technological educa- 
tion suitable to the needs of professional men. Su Le 
the demarid for technioal trainin made orien ot ae 
who aspire to the higher appointments in uatrial life 
has been met by the Sesies oF numerous well-equipped 
technioal sohools in all parts of the country. But, on the 
principle that the strength of » chain ix that of ita weakent 
ink, it is equally neocosanry to deal with the varied edaca- 
tional requitementwed the working man who may either be 
living at a remote distance from any teaching centre, or de- 
harred by his lack of general education, from being able 
to edly the course of instruction provided at the local 
toe institute, In either case individual tuition 
becomes a necessity. 


ri The Admiralty Arch. 

_ The Times announces that an appeal for the 
immediate completion of the Admiralty Arch has 

a signed hy the editors of most of the ge 
Aly hewspapers, morning and evening. [he sig- 
natories state that they have been approached by 
itge numbers of their readers, who are greatly con- 

cerned lest the opportunity which now offers of 





opening up the new Admiralty Arch in a worthy 
and appropriate manner should be permanently 
lost. they believe that the loss of this Sppecwuny 
would be regarded by the people of London, irre- 
spective of party, asa deplorable error. Without 
suggesting how the present difficulties can be accom- 
ceeistae they express themselves as satisfied that 
with good will Hor J determination on the part of the 
authorities, and a display of civic apirit on the part 
of the Insurance company concerned, the Arch can 
be opened out in a manner worthy of the Victoria 
Memorial, which it completes, and of the site of 
which it forms a conspicuous feature. 


Mr. Robert F. Hodges A) of Craven Park, 
Harlesden, has kindly sent for publication a letter 
he has received from Mr. Wm. Harvey, winner 
of the Owen Jones Studentship this year, thinking 
the account of his experiences while pursuing his 
studies in the countries of the Moslem would be 
interesting to members, Mr. Harvey writes : 

You may be interested to hear the history of my 
drawings. When I went abroad as travelling student 
ea the B.A. seaviegea I felt that a Shag tries af 

nging home only ent es left n goo 
deal to be desired, so pet he 
gantine Research Fund to make careful studies of work 
that would be useful to them and instructive to me, 
expecially as the buildings they wished surveyed had 
never been accurately 1 red before, or, at any rate, 

yper plans had not been publishe Of course, a lot 
ibe, te written on all three subjects of my Owen Jones 
drawings (Hagia Sophia, Salonica ; the Church of the 
Nativity at Bethlchom ; and the Dome of the Rock at 
Jerusulem), but most former records were hopelessly at 


wea in detail owing to the immense difficulties involved 


Salonica | was once pitchel neck and crop down the 
dark steep stairs of a minaret by an enraged Turk who 
suspected me of spying; and in Bethichem [ wna 
shoved head foremost through a big Eetiae outlet inan 
abnormally high ae of the church aisle and obliged 
to creep down a ladder (luckily not too steep !) in the 
inverse order of things, with my head facing the ground ! 
In this caso my assailant was a gigantio Greek 
sacristan who imagined thal my measuring operations 
desecrated the fabric! Of course, my pockets were 
crammed full of official permits in both casea, but their 
value was rather less than nothing; especially in 
Bethlehem, for the ‘Bee there were in revolt against 
their Patriarch, who had given me permission to measure. 
Indeed, in « village near Bethlehem o priest was abot 

ed on venturing to remark that “ the Patriarch 
n't a bad sort.” His body was brought to the church 


while I waathere at work. Laterm ray AY ne pio 
ut bloodshed) 


was captured by storm — withe 

by peasants in favour of t atriarch’s party, who 
drove out the Bishop and his priests! To get to the 
Dome of the Rock at all, a stranger has to be protected 
by a soldier, and even then ia liable to be shot at sight 
by wandering ra! My work there lasted every 
day for six months, and many times my papers were 
seized’ by wild-looking fellows, and only given back 
after the old chiefs in charge of the place had spent o 
long time in argument and entreaty. 








Of course, in such a case the victim can do nothing 
but sit still and look pleasant; and even supposing your 
soldier is at hand acid not asleep, his sympathies would 
naturally be rather more inclined towards his country- 
man the ssintly beggar than to a mere stranger from 
whom he only expects a meagre tip. 

No one actually laid hands on me there, but one 
fanatic objected to my hat and removed it for me, (I 
had kept it on out of politeness after tho chiefa had 
told me they preferred it that way.) Another, with an 
interest for my apiritual well being, informed me several 
times in a loud distinct voloe that“ Allah Wahed !" 
(“God is One !”), and only went away after I had as- 
sured him in Arabic that | entirely agreed with him. 
In fact, the only clement of real discomfort, aa it turned 
out, was in the daily exit, for the littl Moslem boys 
were out of school by then, and improved their sim by 
shying at me with fragments of rock as I crossed the 
courtyard, They were decidedly the masters of the 
situation, for twenty youngsters cannot all be chased 
at once by a person loaded with rods and blocks and a 
camera, even if it were the best of policy to irritate the 
young uffins, There was an element of comfort in 
the fact that the old chiefs wre as much teased as I was. 
Naughty little boys would peep in at the East door, 
fit was open, and, seeing the exit clear through the one 
on the West, would ekip in and patter across the Sacred 
Rock and in winking, while the old men 





; d out again in a twi 
were unfolding themselves from a squatting position to 
get after them. 

In a further letter, Mr. Harvey says :— 

Yes, it is all Gospel truth, though only half the truth 
and the most amuaing side of it. The other half deals 
with bad food and drink, excessive heat and cold, dirt, 
gloom, fatigue, and vermin, tired eyes and tedious 
diseases, 





“The Builder" Editorship, 

[tis announced that Mr. Arthur Stratton: F.) 
having retired from the editorship of The Builder, 
the appointment has been accepted by Mr, Herbert 
W. Wille [F.). Mr. Willa has had donsstisatia 
experience abroad, serving for a time aa assistant, 
first with Mr. Henry Vaughan of Boston, then 
with Messrs. Bruce Price and McKim, Mead, & 
White, of New York. He practised for a short 
time in Vancouver, British (clumbia, and held a 
Government appointment in the Public Worka 
Department of Hong Shoe? He started practice 
m this country in 1892 in Swansea, South Wales, 
and was subsequently associated in 1 nership 
with Mr. John Anderson [4.], at 24 Bloomsbury 
rile London. In conjunction with Mr. Anderson, 

r. Wills has carried out various important public 
buildings, many of them won in competition, and 


ently acted as Assessor 







Carpenters’ Hall Lectures, ror. 
_ These lectures, illustrated by lantern-slides, will 
be held on the following Thursdays at 8 po, — 
Mar, 6.—Rev, Gerald 8. Davies: “Old Charterhouse, 


~ Guild Life in London,” ey 
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(22 Feb. 2975— 
Apr. 3.—Sir Whitworth Wallis, F.S.A.: " Ancient 
8 rire is, Stcily—Ancien 
Apr. 10.—Rev. F. W. Macdonald : “ Social Life in England 

p towards he ae of the Eighteenth Century.” 
pr. I'i.—Mr. Augnstino Henry, F.LS.: “The Choice of 
Trees for Profitable Planting.” 
Tickets may be had on ap 


| lication to the Clerk 
Ss on Company, Carpenters : 


Hall, London Wall, 


Chinese Sculpture’at the Victoria and Albert Museum . 

The National Art-Collections Fund has presented 
to the Victoria and Albert Museum two Chinese 
marble statues of unusual importance. These are 
life-size figures of Corean mandarins in ceremonial 
dress, carrying 4 casket and a scroll (perhaps for 
insignia and a patent of nobility), on elaborately 
carved bases ; a appear to have formed part of 
a series of memorial statues on each side of the road 
to a tomb in North China, and are probably by a 
sculptor of the Ming period. They are exhibited 
in the West Hall, to the left of the main entrance 
to the Museum. 








COMPETITIONS, 
Valley, Anglesey, Rural District ( titi 
Gwyrfrai Rural District Competition. 
The Competitions Committee request: Members 


and Licentiates not to take part in the above 
competitions until a further announcement is made 
that the Conditions have been brought into con- 
formity with the Institute “ Regulations.” The 
Committee also request competitors to return their 
copies of the Conditions immediately to the pro- 
moters. . 








MINUTES. VIII. 


At the Eighth General Meeting Ordinary) of the Seasion 
1912-13, held Monday, 17th Bobs 1013, at p-m.— 
Present: Mr. Alfred W. 8. Cross, MA. Cantab,, Vice- 

resident, in the Chair; 25 Fellows (including 10 members 
Council), 12 Licentiates, and maiestous Bianca a vist: 





been already pablished were taken as read and 
air, ( Hubbard, FS.A., F 

tee Ho . + Vice-President, acting for 
the Hon. Secretary, announced the decoas of Rebun 
waco: Mascounla, inal Associate 1880, Fellow 1800, 
73 Tod Feline "106 ore Lewis, Grissell Medalist 

following Fellow and Licentiat attending for 

first time since their lection, were formally adetited be 
the ¢ Oe. = Charles Ernest Eloock, Fellow: Her- 
heel aeeel hag John Thomas Saunders, Harry Philip 


aa 





Papers on Movens Hosrrrats having been road b 
Mere. A. Saxon Snell [F.] and Wm, Milburn jun. [4.} 
ed by lan URELOT & od, anc 


and illustrated by lantern slides, a clam L 
on the motion of Mr. Edwin T. Hall [F.} sintadied by Dr. 
F obyer, @ voto of thanks was wed tothe authors by 


The proceedings closed at 10.20 pP-8L 
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MODERN HOSPITALS. 
By A. Saxon SNELL (F'.], F.R.San_Inst. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 17th February 1913. 
HEN the Council honoured me with an invitation to read a Paper upon modern hoe- 

pitals, in conjunction with Mr. Milburn,* I accepted it with pleasure, though it 
| must be acknowledged it seemed difficult to divide the subject in a satisfactory 
manner, Mr, Milburn has elected to give you a brief description, illustrated by many plans, 
of hospitals erected within the last ten years; and as his work and studies are eo well known, 





you will look with confidence for an interesting and instructive Paper. I may remind you of 


the excellent account he has already given of his studies of German hospitals. 

The promoters of the newest hospital are generally anxious that it should embody the 
latest improvements and be just a little better than the last built, ‘To this end there ts much 
visiting of existing hospitals and study of plans and reports; and so it does happen that mistakes 
are noted for avoidance, and good features for adoption, or improvement maybe. Modern 
hospitals certainly show evidence of the thought and labour spent by medical men and architects 
in this way. 

On the other hand, the study of mere forms is not ¢o illuminating as that of the principles 
upon which they were based. Without a thorough grasp of principles we are liable to perpetuate 
the mistakes made by those who have preceded us. | 

It is with no great confidence in my own powers that I venture this evening to offer some 
more or lesa abstract observations upon the general arrangement and construction of hospital 
wards, with particular reference to principles which were enunciated as long ago as the early 
part of the nineteenth century, and which—so it seems to me—still await their fullest develop- 
Inent. 

The present and coming generations may learn with advantage the lessons tanght by an 
array of brilliant thinkers and workers, As the result af experience gained in strenuous times 
when there were few text-books but much practical experience in situations and under 
cireumstances which led them to recognise and rely upon Nature as the great healer. Miss 
Nightingale, De Chaumont, Galton, Morin, Husson, Tollet, Parkes, and even earlier authori- 
ties, may be studied to this day with advantage. : . 

| It takes a long time to translate principles into general practice, probably because we fail 

at first to grasp them thoroughly, or perhaps old practice dies hard. We pride ourselves upon 

the care with which in these days we avoid all mouldings and dust-collecting internal angles; 
* See Mr. Milborn's Paper, p. 251. 
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und yet the general principle was stated by Miss Nightingale at least fifty years ago. Other 
equally good principles have been so far adopted in a tentative way only. , , 

There ts not much to choose in this respect between English hospitals and those in other 
countries. We have conven- 
trated upon sanitary fittings 
and what IT may call local 
cleanliness, We also take 
preat care in exeludirig soil- 
tainted air from wards. On 
the Continent better pro- 
vision is made for space in 
and. around the ward blocks. 
We have much to learn in 
this respect from Franee and 
Germany; and they from us, 
Wiis TAL in the matter of sanitary 
fittings. 

As an example of what 
may be done by inter-study, 
I would draw your attention 
to the new Rothschild Hos- 
: pital, now nearing comple- 

Fro. 1.—Pasteca Hosrrrat, Panis, (Architect, M. Florentine Martin | tion in Paris, and designed 

by my friend M. Bach- 

mann. He is a great admirer of many things English, and in this hospital has endeavoured 
to combine many of the best features in hospital planning and detail which obtain in both 
countries. The building is of eonsider- 













—— | ean able interest. T know that he desired to 
See A) ns ~enss adopt other English features, but cus- 


| = Seeucwser-= ftom dies aa hard in France us it does 
I 6 tinier ke dle'‘Seae, HSES. 
+ cae xia The modern type of hospital may 
~ vivermmeet he said to have taken its rise shortly 
alter the Crimean War, and as the re- 
sult of experience gained in that dis- 
astrous campaion. The pavilion type 
was adopted, and it holds the field to 
this day. Tollet says that this form 
of ward was sngeested as far hack as 
1750. 
a The pre-pavilion type is extinct 
= 4 and no longer of interest except in 
Ton cake 2 La archwological sense, Hospitals were 
— <n a ee cen eke bon ‘Mere collections of rooms, large and 
Ss small, with little or no irrangement 
Fin, 2—MMi: rrauy Hosritat, Boraors, Faas or plan specially adapted to the pur- 
ae A ae. ; poses of housing sick people. The 
administration offices and sanitary conveniences were all more or less in direet communication 
with the sick rooms. That is not to say they were badly planned for their dav: hut medical 
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science and the art of surgery were in an undeveloped state as compared with the present day, 
and the importance of environment for sick people.was not then realised, 

Two other great wars—the American Civil War and the Franco-German War—stimulated 
progress in hospital planning and construction, and, although medicine and surgery had 
advanced very greatly since the Crimean War, these later wars again brought out the advan- 
tages of fresh air in abundance, and the speedy removal of foul emanations from the neigh- 
bonrhood of the sick. Once more the efficiency of isolated buildings widely spaced was made 
apparent, and we find this type of ward unit adopted in the great hospitals in Berlin, Hamburg, 
Montpellier, Bourges, &e. [figs. 5, 6,8, 2]. | | 

It would seem that in periods of long-continued peace there is a tendency to go back upon 
the lessons learned in the strenuous times of war, and to modify planning in the interests of 
mere convenience and con- 
centration, Then it is that 
we find virtues im high 
buildings — economy of 
eround and of construc 
ion, easier Supervision, 
ind « number of other 
desirable matters the 
effect of which is inei- 
dental only, 

The extent to which 
concentration in buildings | | . 
iffects cost and conveni- = re aes : lari 
ence of administration, or 
even the initial cost of 





hospital bnildings, is, i } =— : ai=> es 
however, more apparent 1] eer on /| ep aern Ass : 


than renal. I shall have 





TMtnonon on un gb 


something to say upon ff 

this point further on. li oh wARD 
Naturally during the "a anmnnandinnnAn 

last thirty years the § [| /[ Ui dil ail as | | meg ale 


advances in medicine and 
surgery, and more particu- J 7. | = — 
larly in bacteriology, have = HALA PLAN OF PS Se 
had their effect upon the . ical 
irrangement and cohstruc- 

tion of hospitals, though 

not to so great an extent as at one time 
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seemed possible. Bacteriology has not discounted the 
value of fresh air and sunlight; it has explained and emphasised it. Lister's antiseptic treat- 
ment led to a more complete realisation of the value of aseptic conditions in wards and sick 
rooms; and all parts are now designed so as to be easily kept clean. With solid walls and floors 
we have done away with innumerable dust-collecting and germ-breeding areas. Ad 
It is odd, by the way, that sash-framed windows have so long esc: ped general condemna- 
tion, Personally, I have disearded them altogether in favour of peas om phe or a“ 
tasements. Other forms are also being adopted. Sash windows, if required, can now 
made'entirely in metal. nie ah Baie 
| The sstenbie and extent of administrative and other buildings not actually occupied or used 
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by the patients have been largely increased in late years. We employ a large number of 
nurses, for whom more (and much better) accommodation is required. Engineering enters 
so much into the work and maintenance of a hospital that its buildings and equipment require 
much more room; and, what with baths, physical exercise halls, laboratories, and research 
rooms, the ward blocks tend to form a smaller proportion of the whole-institution than was 
the cage in earlier buildings. 

Two notable attempts im planning of ward blocks have been made within the last thirty 
years—one to substitute circular wards for pavilions, and the other to group all the wards 
together, as illustrated at the Belfast General Hospital. ‘To these should be added the glass- 
eased cubicles of the Pasteur Hospital [fig. 1] for treating different infectious diseases under 
one roof, | 

The idea of cireular wards is not without fascination, but it has been adopted in but few 
cases. The costliness of its construction—to say nothing of drawbacks in the way of super- 
vision—is against its general 
adoption. It is useful in con- 
stricted sites, and in the peculiar 
configuration of some urban hos- 
pitals. 

The Belfast type is unique, 
and likely to remain so. Tt was 
designed to fit o system of 
mechanieal ventilation which has 
—I venture to think fortunately 
—failed. so far. to secure general 








was upproval for use in connection 

- A with hospitals. 
ie Tn. justice to those who con- 
wer Th Whe ee eteataet ceived these types, we must 
en! —_— a acknowledge their boldness and 
Whe Me ae originality, In failure—and 
Fic, 4.—Civiz, Hosritat, Axtweur, many do not regard these attempts 


in that light — more honour 
may be won than in the safer successes of the mere copyist. The Pasteur Hospital has 
been copied and improved upon in this country, but so far the system has not made any great 
WAY. 
Fig. 17 shows an adaptation of the idea which I designed in connection with the King's 
College Hospital Competition. 

Much, then, as the design and arrangement of modern hospitals hag been affeetad by the 
advance of knowledge and practice, the importance of fresh air in abundance and the speedy 
removal of foul emanations from the neighbourhood of the sick is still fundamental. Light— 
and especially sunlight—is recognised as of scarcely less value. Add to these cleanliness in 
éverything, from bedding to cooking utensils, and we have the main principles which form 
the basis of good hospital work. 

Ventilation is but the means of keeping air fresh in enclosed spaces, heating a coneession 
—and not always a wise one—to the debilitated forces of the sick and disorganised body; 
convenience of administration a question of economics. 2 

A building—any building—is in itself an obstruction to light and air: but some maans of 
shelter we must have against wind and rain and extremes of temperature, Subject to these 
limitations, the more air and sunlight we can get into our wards the better. Neither can be 
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obtained in the fullest degree without fairly large areas of land and wide spacing of ward blocks. 
60 that air can move in large volumes around and, I may add, over and under the buildings 


with as little restriction as possible. 
In this country 
we are migeardly in * =" 


the area of hospital : [—7=2~ Se Pe on hee 
io Eee | = (RST Ue 


sites, for the obvious -—  - ia 


reason that land is 7 t= 
eostly, especially in 
and wround cities, 
where large institu- 
tions are required. 
Tt 1%, imdeed, too 
obvious to inspire com- 
plete confidence in its 
finality. I oom in- 
clined to thik that 
what we may call 
ultimate cost is not 
reduced to any great 
extent by economy in 
the cost of the site, 
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Whilst the loss in light Fic, 5.—Bestix Gesenat Town Hosrrrar. 


ind air und means of 


efficient ventilation is real, if not at first sight very obvious. 
Take, for instance, two of the latest and most magnificent hospitals erected within the 


last few years—Manchester Royal Infirmary 
fig. 12) and King's College Hospital 
[fig. 18]: the latter is not yet finished. 
Both Mr. Edwin T. Hall and Mr. William 
Pite ardently desired, IT am sure, a fow 
more acres to give them better scope for the 
realisation of their ideas in hospital design ; 
and none of us can help regretting that 
those who are responsible for the selection 
of those sites confined themselves to the 
minimum, and in the case of King’s College 
less than the minimum area required. 

This minimum was fixed many years 
ago to one acre to fifty patients; bot I can 
scarcely believe that it contemplated room 
for all the additional buildings required 
ior out-patients and medical schools, It 
was laid down at a time when the area 
occupied by administrative and other acces- 
sory buildings was very much less than 
that of the sick wards. At the present 
day the proportion has been considerably 
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reduced. and, indeed, in the smaller hospitals the sick wards occupy the smaller space. 1 
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think we should have a new rule sétting forth the area required for the pavilions exclusive of 
that oceupied by accessory buildings. In both Germany-and France they are generally far 
more generous in the matter of site areas. 

At Hamburg (Eppendorf) the proportion is only thirty-seven beds to the acre, af Nurem- 
berg forty, Berlin (Friedrichshain) thirty-two, Charlottenburg thirty-seven, Heidelberg forty. 
In France there is St. Denis twenty-six, Montpellier twenty-seven. The Johns Hopkins 
Hospital at Baltimore, U.S. [fig. 10], has only twenty-six to the acre. 

In and around eities hospitals might be placed with advantage in the centre of some 
of the public parks: But what moun- 
tains of prejudice would have to be 
overcome! What an outery it would 
raise against an invasion of sacrosanct 
principles, the impossibility of devo- 
ting public land to privately governed 
institutions, hot-beds of disease in the 
midst of the cities’ lungs (as if what- 
ever damage can arise from hospital 
buildings is not far more potent in 
crowded areas!}, and all that kind of 
aolermmn nonsense, which sounds so 
well on the platform, and has so little 
real value in sober reasoning. 

In the treatment of tubercular 
disease fresh air and sunlight are of 
first importance. Tixternal heating is 





reduced to a minimum. Mechanical ee 
ventilation and heating would not Fro, &.—Hainensenco Usivenstty Hosrrrat.. 


even be considered. The patients are. i< 

indeed, trained to live in as cold a temperature as the resisting power of their bodies will permit 
with safety; and there ure indications that this treatment will be extended—more or less modi- 
fied, of course, secording to circumstances—to all diseases. Even pneumonia has been sue- 
cessfully treated in the open air. ‘That air—and plenty of it—is of vastly more importance 
than temperature appears to have been shown again and again under circumstances in which 
no heating at all was possible. . ‘4 

Miss Nightingale, quoting her experience in the Crimea, says + 

In the hospital tents of the Crimea, although the sick were almost without shelter, without blankets, without 
proper food or medicines, the mortality was not above one-half what it was at Scutari; but these tents had 
only a few beds in each. Nor was it even eo high as this in the amall Balaclava General Hospital, which had 
part of its sick placed in detached wooden huts; while in the well-ventilated detached huts of the Castle Hospitul. 
on the heights above Balaclava, exposed to the seo breeze, at a subsequent period, the mortality among the 
wounded did not reach three per cent. 

Sir Douglas Galton, quoting Dr. Brocklesby and Sir John Pringle, says : 

Hospital huts and tents, in which the patients were exposed to unfavourable conditions from cold 
incidental to camps, than the permanent hospital buildings then in use. | ; 

Bat it was mainly in consequence of the experience of the Crimean War, the American War of | Seoession, 
and the Franco-German War of 1870-1, that physicians and surgeons generally became impressed with the 
{importance of so arranging the buildings for sick and wounded that they should be constantly under the favournble 
influence of fresh air and cleanliness. 
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Dr. Monat, quoting Dr. Guy, tells how in 1758, owing to insufficient accommodation in 
the proper buildings, 
it waa reaolved to erect a temporary shed with deal boards upon the open forest; to thatch it with 
a coat of new straw, thick enough to keep out wind and rain, and to make it large enough for 120 patients. A 
country workman did the work (charging for the use of the boards) for £40, Here I quote Dr, Brockleshy's worda, 
says Dr, Guy: “ Although the hovel was finished in « fashion the most slovenly, and apparently inadequate 
to the end proposed, upon trial it wasfound that, notwithstanding most extraordinary cold as well as moisture 
which the sick there lodged had suffered, remarkably fewer died of the same diseases, though treated with the 
same medicines and with the same general regimen, than died anywhere else: and all the convalescents recoverced 
much sooner than they did in any of the warmer and closer huts and barns hired round Newport, where fires 
and apparently better accommodation of every sort could be provided for them.” 
I have not time to read to the end of this extraordinary account, which mentions several 
other experiments of a like kind. 
This evidence of the efficacy of purely temporary structures almost suggests that palatial 
permanent buildings are quite unnecessary, if not wrong in principle. On the other hand, 
ol temporary structures are 
TRU a nn never very satisfactory as 
| ia buildings and they dete- 
riorate quickly. There 
is no reason why perma- 
nent buildings should not 
be quite as efficacious for 
the cure of the sick and 
injured (which is the main 
object), if only they do 
not impede the free access 
of light and air. Both 
have, however, been sub- 
“I ordinated to some extent 
to the supposed necessity 
for keeping up an equable 
temperature in wards. 
I find in a Report on 
_ Modern Hospital Con- 
Fio, 10.—Jomwa Horas Hosrrrar. Bartreone. struction by Mr. John 
Begg [F.] to the Govern- 
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ment of Bombay (1904), this paragraph : 

The growing dissatisfaction with what, in a vain attempt at an apologetic for an unreliable and an: un- 
scientific thing, has been called “the natural system of ventilation,” js leading to developments not only in 
ventilation, but in the whole arrangement of the hospital that may revolutionias the science of hospital planning. 
The Victoria Hospital at Belfast shows the latest developments in this direction, and is, lam inclined to think, 
an examplo of the hospital of the future, | 

Does it not simply amount to this, that in order to keep our wards warm we have ta 
control the admission of cold air—and that is difficult, if not almost impossible, in this climate : 
we are therefore advised to fall back upon mechanical ventilation, which is warranted to supply 
volumes of very clean air (though anything but fresh) with a nicely adjusted temperature at 
all times! : | 

The open-air hospital may be impracticable in view of a number of considerations which 
cannot at present be conveniently ignored. Nevertheless, there seema to be every hy 
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ward buildings should be exposed as much as possible to the air and sunlight; and this can be 
properly achieved only with one-story pavilions widely spaced on the site, and designed with few 
shadow-casting and air-obstructing projections, This has always been recognised in Germany 
and France, and in support I may be allowed to quote the late Henry Saxon Snell, in “ Hospital 
Construction and Management,"’ who, writing in 1889, says : 

No country in the world has, up to the present time, made auch progress towards a practical elucidation 
of the recognised principles of hospital construction as Germany. There, the development of the system of 
erveting sick-wards as single-storied isolated pavilions has for some years been fully carried out, and numerous 
examples of this mode of building are now, therefore, to be found in all parts of the country. France is slowly 
following the good example thus set to it in the hospitals erecting on M, Tollet's system. 

England has not to the present time awakened to the obvious desirability of altering the present method 
of constructing its hospitals thres, four, and five stories in height ; and although the fact has long been generally 
recognised that the various blocks of sick wards should be kept well apart from one another, yet (except in one 
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ugh the intercommunication af the blocks 
been carried out in some of the hospitals 
the system may shortly 


oF two isolated instances) the separstion is rendered incomplete thro 
by means of enclosed corridors, Complete separation has, however, 
for contagious diseasea erevted in different parts of England, and it is to be hoped that 
become more general, = 

This paragraph is quoted hy Mr. John Begg in the report referred to above, and he remar ki : 
therein that it ‘‘ shows very clearly, defines very concisely, whut was considered the * be-all 
and the end-all " of hospital construction at the period—separation, isolation, and ventilation."* 
He does not disguise his opinion that these principles were out of date in 1904; and he 
quotes Dr. Renvers, of the Moubit Hospital, Berlin, ‘that the system of isolated one-story 
wards, while good for an infectious disease hospital, (is) most unsuitable for general purposes. 
Tt (is) wasteful of room, difficult of administration, and exposes the patierits to risks of 
Phewmonia.”’ 
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Dr. Renvers has the courage of his convictions, for I am told that the old one-story wards 
of the Moabit are being replaced by three-story blocks; and, indeed, it would appear that one- 
story blocks are quite out of fashion in Germany, as may be seen in connection with some of 
the latest hospitals whieh will be shown by Mr. Milburn, though I am not forgetting the 
magnificent Virchow Hospital (Berlin), finished in 1906, and which has one-story blocks. In 
America, too, the newest hospital wards are two and three stories in height: but there, if I 
am not mistaken, mechanical ventilation is largely adopted. 

These matters must necessarily be decided in principle by medical men. Architects who 
are interested m hospital building can do little more than watch the advance of these views, 
and be prepared to give effect to them in the most practical way. Tho design of a hospital 
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Fie. 12—Mancuesten Rovar Ixrmowanr, (Architect, Mr. Edwin T. Hall.) 


is, or should be, always the joint work of the architect and physician or s 
; ! ‘ ieee . 1 Le ae i POVSICIAN OF surgeon, : , 
his own sphere and does well to keep within it, coat oe 
In this connection I am glad to have the o if at 5 
Hecaeme qa put ve the opportunity of acknowledging my debt in the 
building of Charing Cross Hospital to the late Dr. Murray and to Mr. Stanley Boyd, the senior 
Surgeon of the hospital. I was indeed fortunate to be associated with so considerable an 
authority, and to his intimate knowledge of the best hospitals and the latest methods I owe 
most, if not all, that is noteworthy in the rebuilding of that hospital, ‘ 
he have premised that one-story ward blocks without projections are to be preferred. If 
they are lifted well above the ground on arches, and either completely separated from other 
blocks, the air moves under, over, and around the POIs esncead Bp oop eo 161 


greater area of land than two- or three-story blocks, but not at They require a 


all in proportion, as T ean show 
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you by means of some rough diagrams made for the purpose (fig. 16). In each case I have 
allowed an air zone round each block equal in width to the height of the block. Thus the 
distance between any two blocks is just twice the height of one. You will notice, too, that the 
two- and three-story blocks are larger by just the area of the necessary staircase. IJ may os 
well acknowledge at once that the distance between the one-story blocks appears, nevertheless, 
to be inadequate, and in practice we should, no doubt, widen it if only as a matter of appearance. 

We see, therefore, that one-story blocks require only about 25 per cent. more ground than 
blocka of three stories. Actually we should probably space the one-story blocks rather more 
widely ; but then they would be even better for light and air. 

This excess of 25 per cent. applies only to that part of the site occupied by ward blocks, 
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Architect, Mr. W. A. Pern.) 


Fig. 13.- Hixo’s CoLLnoe Hos?rrab. 


500 beds, would amount to an additional oné and a quarter 
would mean a little over £1,250, a very small proportion, 
At £10,000 per acre it would mean £12,500 out of 


and in case of a hospital of, say, 
acres. At £1,000 per acre, that 
- indeed, of the total cost of the hospital. 
& total cost of, say, £250,000. 
Apparently the length of corridor to be traversed from the two wards furthest apart 1s 
much greater in the case of one-story blocks, but if the flights of stairs necessary for two or 
more atories are measured in, there is very little difference; and we may also remember that 
the labour of mounting stairs is very much greater than walking on the flat—about twenty 
times, I believe. Of course, we have lifts, but they cost a good deal to instal, maintain, and 
run. Without lifts the balance is largely in favour of one-story blocks. Both time and 
energy are saved, as well as general upkeep and cleaning. More dirt collects upon. staircases 
(and it is less easily removed) than in straight corridors. 
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Then as to the cost of the actual buildings. A two- or three-story block is no doubt rather 
less in cost, cube for eube, than a single-story block, because the cost of roof and foundations is 
about the same for three stories as one. On the other hand, walls are thinner and founda- 
tions less, and neither lifts, staircases, nor fire-escape staircases are required for one-story 
blocks, and the cost of these items goes a long way towards redressing the balance. 

In one-story blocks the ward is practically surrounded by air. In three-story blocks one 
at least of the wards has only its sides and ends exposed. 

A real sun room or balcony can be obtained at the south end without the disadvantage of 
overshadowing a lower ward. Tt is also possible to secure direct and powerful extraction shafts 
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Pia, 1d—Ciamsn Cuoss Hoserrat.. (Architect, A Baron Smell.) 


for foul air at the top and along the centre of the ward, which is certainly the best nositian: 
No light-obstructing and hideous fire-escape staircase or bridge is required, pond ee 
Lastly, it lends itself to a cross-section of the wards, which for purposes of ventilation 
uppears to be almost ideal—i.e., the ‘‘ forme ogivale’’ adopted by Tollet in several French 
hospitals—practically a Gothic arch and about 25 feet from the floor to the apex Hie eel 
are also raised six or eight feet above the ground. ‘Therein he overdid the principle, for the 
administration found later that this space under the wards could be closed in easily and usefully 
converted into stores, &e. ! Th alls 
aq vee Oxtreme height of 25 feet seems unnecessary, too; as in enclosed enaax thera ze-hut 
little movement of the air beyond a height of 12 feet above the floor-level. ‘Taball show be 
(fig. 18] n modification of this section, which was adopted with good results in one of the wards- 
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at Charing Cross Hospital: and I may add that it has been found that the ventilation and 
temperature in this ward are more easily controlled than in the others which have the usual 
fat ceilings. 

The ward unit, which comprises a large or associated sick ward, one or two separation 
wards, and the rooms and offices connected with them, differ but little in general arrangement 
in modern hospitals, yet the differences are interesting and instructive. Of the plans illus- 
trated each comprises the block plan of a particular hospital and large scale plan and section of 
i ward nnit. 
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Fie. 1.—Witteanes Panu Isrrmanr. (Architect, A. Bacon Enel) 


for facilities in preparing some of these plans, These gentlemen and Messrs. Keith D. Young 
and Hall have designed some of the finest hospitals in this country. 

Finally, I show a model plan of a ward unit [fig. 18]. I do not present it to you as in 
any way superior to those which have preceded it; but it serves to illustrate some of the 
points T have endeavoured to make in this Paper. It comprises a main sick ward for twenty 
beds, and separation wards for four beds. Many years ago we were advised that thirty-two 
was the maximum number of beds which could be superintended in one ward; but in modern 
practice it has been reduced considerably, ‘The ward is 26 feet wide, with an average height 
of 18 feet, giving a cubic space per bed of 1,950 feet, or thereabouts. (With effective ventila- 
tion 1,000 feet is quite enough.) 

The axis of this block is roughly north and south, and at the south end is a day or sun 
room, with large French windows, which can be turned right back to permit of its conversion 
to a covered verandah, It is low enough to allow of a high south window into the ward itself_ 
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The conveniences for patients and nurses’ sink-room are placed in an annexe, entered from 
a lobby at the north end of the ward, and convenient for use also by patients in the ation 
wards. So placed this annexe avoids shadowing the ward windows from the direct rays of the 
sun. The angle of incidence of the sun's rays in the early morning and afternoon allows pene- 
tration to a greater distance than is the case when it is at its meridian. The best average is 
obtained midway between the zenith and the rising and the setting. The direction of the rays 
ut these times would be towards the south-east and south-west corners of the wards, and, 
oddly enough, it is just at these points that the sanitary annexes are so often placed. 

In the winter, when sunlight is as valuable as it is restricted, the sun is at a low elevation, 
and it is then that a south window is so valuable. On this account the position of the day room, 
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a8 shown on this plan may be criticised. It has, however, many other points in its favour, . 
ind in any ¢ase, as ] have pointed ont, a large south window opening direct into the ward 1s - 
provided above the roof of the day room. — | | words 
The bath-room is entered direct from the ward. It is, of course, often placed in an annexe 
with a cross-ventilated lobby between it and the ward, but this appears to be quite unnecessary. 
Projecting sanitary annexes are in any case a nuisance, as they obstruct light and free 
movement of air round the wards, but for the patients’ conveniences and sink-room we cannot 
safely dispense with disconnecting lobbies, perfect as our fittings may be. Provided, however, 
the lobbies are well ventilated by a cross-current of air, a projecting tower is perhaps un 
necessary. I submit a small suggestion for the position of these offices which would avoid 
projections and, I venture to think, meet reasonable requirements in the way of disconnection. 
Three separation wards are provided, a ward kitchen, patients’ own clothes store, linen 
cupboards, &¢., and a testing-room or office. There is no pantry, though one is generally 
provided: I believe it is as undesirable as it is unnecessary. A‘ small’ tile-lined and 
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well-ventilated cupboard is quite sufficient for all the food, &c., which should be properly kept 
adjoining a sick ward. ; 

The windows of the main block are alternately casements or French windows carried down 
to the floor-level, with a hopper light above, and sash windows. In mild weather it would be 
possible to open the easements to the full width of the window, the leaves orming screens to 
the heads of the beds. If heating, in addition to the central open fires, is required, small 
radiators might be placed immediately under the sash-windows. Rak 

The floor of the ward is raised 4 feet above the ground-level, allowing free passage for 
the air underneath. The ceiling is covered in the manner I have already described. __ 
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I have shown a closed corridor connected with each ward block by a short eross-ventilated 
passage. Itis a concession to comfort, and questionable at that. In the great German hospitals 
I have shown no sheltered way is provided between the blocks. 


In this necessarily short essay I have confined myself to the ward unit; but I need searcely 
remind you how much interest attaches to so many other buildings which go to make up the 
modern hospital. An evening might be spent profitably and interestingly upon the subjects of 
operating theatres and out-patients’ departments, to say nothing of nurses’ homes. medical 
schools, research departments, and other minor buildings. ‘Sa 

_ Even on the subject of ward units I have omitted reference to a score of important matters 
which affect their planning and construction: but I trust that the points I have dealt with— 
all too briefly—will afford material for an interesting and informative disenssion. | 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF MODERN ENGTISH, CONTINENTAL, AND 
AMERICAN HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION, 


By Winniam Mitaven, jun., B.Se. [4.), Saxon Snell Prizeman 108, 
Godwin Bursar 1910. 


Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 17th February 1913. 


"AM very conscious of the honour you have conferred upon me in asking me to read a Paper 
on the subject of modern hospitals, and, as it has been my privilege and pleasure to 
inspect, under your auspices, a considerable number of modern Continental and American 

hospitals, T propose to endeavour, il fl hrief survey, to deacribe and Compare the eharacteristic 
featurca ‘of ie wedien hospital of our own country, of the Continent, and of America, in the 
hope that by so doing some information or suggestions may be obtained which will be of aid 
in the designing and construction of these institutions, which are of vital importance to the 
health and well-being of the community. 

When one remembers the discoveries and progress in medical science and in the treatment 
of the sick which have come to us from the Continent and from America, I think if 1s evident 
that a study of the design and construction of the hospitals of these countries will not only 
afford us considerable interest, but will offer us many suggestions and ideas for improvements 
in our own construction: much in the same manner as the hospitals of these countnes are 
receiving considerable benefit by the careful study and attention which their architects and 
the members of their medical professions are paying to our own medical institntions. 

I shall confine my attention principally to the general disposition of the buildings in relation 
to one another, and to the general arrangement of the wards and their annexes; it being 
impossible in the limite of this Paper to deal with the design of the auxiliary departments or 
fo go into detail in matters of construction and equipment. 

In order to appreciate fully the problems involved in the designing of thes 
propose, before treating of the actual examples, to endeavonr to indicate briefly the varions 
types of hospitals, their organisation and management, and the general principles upon which 


of these institotions, I 


their construetion is hased. 
Pr 
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THE ORGANISATION OF HOSPITALS. 

The modern hospital is primarily an institution for the treatment of the sick, but, in 
addition, it has become a centre for medical education, clinical study, research, and investiga- 
tion, Speaking broadly, there are two groups of hospitalse—general and special—the distine- 
tion between the two being that a general hospital receives patients suffering from all classes 
of disease, whilst a special hospital is for the reception of one particular form of disease or 
group of diseases respectively, The foregoing definition of a general hospital, however, as to 
the reception of all forms of disease only applies, as a rule, to hospitals which are maintained 
hy public funds, as those of Germany; our own general hospitals, which are supported by the 
voluntary system, usually excluding infectious and certain other diseases, and it is important 
to remember that the system by which a hospital is erected and maintained may often exert 
considerable influence on its design. 

The modern hospital is organised and managed on scientific and business principles, and 
may, from the point of view of the architect, be considered as comprising two main services— 
medical and general—the medical services being all those departments which directly relate 
to the care and treatment of the patients, whilst the general services comprise such depart- 
ments as the administrative, housekeeping, laundry, power, &e. 

The medical services of a general hospital are divided into separate departments, so 28 
to allow of the classification of the different diseases, there being usnally two main departments 
—medieal and surgical—and very often special departments for such diseases as ophthalmic, 
nose throat and ear, children, gynecological, &e. Each department is subdivided into a 
number of ward units, the accommodation of each‘nnit usually comprising one large ward, a 
number of small wards, and the necessary service, sanitary, and medical rooms—thus hecoming, 
as it were, almost a complete hospital in itself. The total number of beds in each unit is deter. 
mined by the nursing staff and the nature of the disease, and usually varies from twenty to 
thirty. Attached to and completing each department are the special rooms requisite for the 
particular disease, such as the operating theatres in the surgical department, and the hvdro- 
and electro-therapeutic rooms in the medical department, - 

The separate departments and units throughout the institution are, as it were, self-con- 
tained and complete in themselves, yet at the same time they are all mutually dependent upon 
one another, and are so organised and managed as to form a complete and organic whole, 


THE GENERAL FREINCIPLES OF HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION, 


When one comes to study. the principles upon which hospital construction ia based, one 
finds considerable difficulty in laying down any hard and fast rules, largely owing to the fact 
that the sciences upon which hospital construction depends—viz, medicine and hygiene—are, 
speaking generally, continually progressing by the aid of new diseoveries and research, and 
it is impossible to say at any time that finality has been reached. 

This becomes at once apparent if we consider for a moment the influence which the dis- 
coveries in the field of bacteriology have had during the last thirty to forty years on hospital 
construction. Prior to Pasteur’s investigations and the discovery that micro-organisms are 
usually the causes of disease, it was the general opinion, T believe, that disease was transmitted 
from one person to another by a definite substance which passed through the air, and that whilst 
all the persons in one building were liable to be infected, persons in another building at a 
distan ce would be immune ; and as this view was confirmed by the actnal experience in hospitals 
and in times of war, the practice arose—more particularly on the Continent—of constructing 
hospitals of & number of small, one-story, isolated pavilions, and so doing away with large 
numbers of sick together. On the application hy Lord Lister of Pastenr's discoveries, and the 
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ailoption of antiseptic methods, a positive basis for the science of hospital construction was at 
once determined; and as the modern view appears to be that the transmission of disease in a 
hospital by aérial convection is rare, and that in the majority of cases it takes place by contact, 
ind can be avoided by the adoption of aseptic precautions, we see that at the present day the 
principles of isolation and separation are not of such primary importance as they were in the 
days of hospital epidemics, and that it is no longer necessary to construct hospitals as one-story 
detached pavilions. 

The medical requirements and the problems involved in the treatment of the different 
diseases must, of course, be laid down by the medical profession ; but it is the province of the 
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hospital architect so to desjgn the buildings as to facilitate the treatment und assist m the 


restoration of the patient to health. : he 
Then thes requirements of hygiene im the matters of fresh air, sunlight, environment, 
ict: antiwabt “an important factors in treatment, produce requirements which greatly influence 
the design and construction of a hospital in such mutters as the selection of the site, the 
orientation and arrangement of the buildings, the facilities for ventilation, ke. 
In eililiiicn bi the medical and hygienic requirements, the buildings rust be ao adapter! 
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and economical manner; whilst careful attention must be given to the heating and artificial 
lighting, sanitation, water supply, transport, and very many other things. 


MODERN ENGLISH HOSPITALS. 

In England the general hospitals and the majority of the special hospitals are erected 
and maintained by the voluntary system of contributions, whilst the Poor-Law inf rmuaries, 
the isolation hospitals, and the military and naval hospitals are erected and supported either 
by the municipalities or by the State. 

The design and planning of the English general hospital has at the present time arrived 
at 4 definite type which, in its main outlines, is rarely departed from except in matters of 
detail, the system adopted being the pavilion principle of detached blocks connected together 
by corridors. ‘This type may be said to have originated with the construction of the Herbert 
Military Hospital, Woolwich, 1860-64, and the Blackburn and East Lancashire Infirmary, 
1858-65, and was further developed during the last century by such well-known examples as 
ot. Thomas's, London, Norfolk and Norwich, Bedford County, Derby County, Birmingham 
General, and many others. 

The normal plan followed is that of a central administrative block, containing the adminis- 
trative and domestic departments, on either side of which and branching at right angles from 
a main corridor are the ward pavilions, one, two, or three stories in height, with their central 
axes running north and south, whilst the operating blocks, out-patients’, casualty, and admis- 
sion departments, and the medical school—the latter only found in elinical hospitals—are 
conveniently grouped in relation to the main corridor, the wards, and the entrances to the 
hospital. The nurses’ and servants’ homes are either self-contained blocks or a portion of the 
administrative block, whilst the laundry and power-house blocks, thé mortuary block, &e., are 
usually detached buildings, with separate access; and a detached isolation block for septic 
anid infections cases is often provided. 

In the majority of English hospitals the general arrangement of the rooms in the ward 
unit is the same, although variations in detail are found. ‘The large ward usually contains 
about twenty-four beds, and at its southern extremity two disconnected sanitary towers are 
placed, containing the baths, lavatories, and sanitary annexes, whilst between these towers is 
a baleony for open-air treatment, and at the entrance end of the unit, opening from a central 
corridor, are the small. wards and the requisite service and medical rooms. 

The most recent of our general hospitals is King’s College Hospital, London (figs. 1 and 2), 
which is to be opened shortly, and will undoubtedly rank as one of the finest and most com- 
plete hospitals in the world. 

1 am also venturing to illustrate a design [fig. 8], which I prepared a few years since for 
4 penéral hospital for a provincial town, to accommodate two hundred beds. It was an attempt 
to produce a typical plan, based on a careful study of English hospital design and construction ; 
hut I may say that if at the present time I were to re-design it I should considerably modify it 
in some of the details, 

Up to now we have been treating of hospitals situated on open or fairly open sites, but 
when we come to consider the sites of restricted area which only are available in the densely 
populated quarters of our great cities, or where the cost of land is high, it is evident that the 
problem of designing a hospital to comply with the hygienic requirements in the matters of 
aération and ventilation to the wards is one needful of much thought. We possess, however, 
a number of hospitals in which these difficulties have heen overcome by the application of 
the radial principle to the ward blocks, of which T may mention University College Hospital, 


sc [fig. 4]. the Belgrave Children’s Hospital, London, and the Eastern District Hospital, 
JIB SOW 
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The new Royal Infirmary at Glasgow |fig. 5), which ts six stories high, also presents a 
most interesting solution of this problem. It comprises three main departments for surgical, 
special diseases, and medical cases respectively, disconnected from one another by open loggins. 
The planning of the separate departments is of particular interest, as they are so arranged 
that each honorary physician or surgeon, as the case may be, has the whole of his wards for 
males and females grouped together on one floor, with, in the surgical department, a complete 
operating suite. In addition, in each group are the quarters of the resident medical officer, 
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it being held desirable, I believe, by many administrators that the resident should reside in his 
unit, not only that he may be available when required at the shortest notice, but that he may 
be afforded facilities for research work and study which are not obtainable when he is quartered 
in the central administrative block. 

Special hospitals are an important class, and provide accommodation only for one par- 
ticular disease or group of diseases respectively, such as hospitals for children, women 
ophthalmic, skin, dental, de. They do not, as a rule, provide a very large aN ot of a fig 
and are often situated on restricted sites; but in their design the same principles are followed 
as in general hospitals. Modern examples are the Liverpool and Sunderland Children’s 
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Hospitals, and Glasgow and Chelsea Hospitals for Women; the latter, which T illustrate 
[ fig. - is to be constructed shortly, and presents a number of most interesting features which 
1 shall refer to later. 

The Poor-Law infirmaries have in recent years greatly developed, and at the present day 
very many of these institutions can compare favourably in their design, construction, and 
equipment with many of the general hospitals erected under the voluntary system. They 
do not, however, provide accommodation for out-patients, nor is provision made in them for 
medical education. Typical modern examples are Edmonton, Leicester, Hammersmith, 
Willesden, Camberwell, and the Central London Sick Asylum. 

The primfiry function of the isolation hospitals for infectious diseases is to prevent the 
spread of the diseases amongst the public at large, and in their design and in the adaptation 
of their buildings to the character of the treatment required for the different diseases they often 
rank among the finest of our medical institutions, At the present time very interesting 
developments are taking place in the design of these institutions, based on the modern medical 
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opinion that infection in a hospital is usually conveyed by contact, and not by aénal convection, 
and the various systems in vogue, such as the “box "' or ‘‘ cubicle,’ “compartment "’ and 
" barrier,'" are of great interest. Among modern examples of these institutions are the Sea- 
croft Hospital, Leeds, and the City Hospitals at Edinburgh and | iverpool. 


MODERN CONTINENTAL HOSPTTALS. 

France —France for a long period has presented many valuable contributions to the 
science of hospital construction, such as the model hospital plan prepared by the Académie des 
Sciences as far back as 1786—the investigations of Tenon on the subject of the rebuilding of 
the Hotel-Dieu, Paris—the remarkable series of hospitals designed by Tollet, with their one- 
story pavilions with open basements, and the wards of ogival section—and at the present 
time, although a very larce number of the hospitals of Paris are antiquated and quite out of 
date, there are a number of modern examples, such as the general hospitals Boucicant and 
La Nouvelle Pitié, the children’s hospitals Bretonnean and Trousseau, and the infectious 
diseases hospitals Les Enfants Malades. Clande Bernard, and the Pasteur, of very great 
interest. | 

The most recent Parisian general hospital, La Nouvelle Pitié (fig. 7], opened recently 
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with accommodation for about 1,000 patients, ranks among the great modern hospitals of the 
world. The site is some 15 acres in extent, and of a most irregular shape, but the diffienlties 
have heen solved in a most interesting manner: The pavilions generally ore of three stories 
of wards; the maximum number of beds per ward being twenty; and the whole of the buildmgs 
are connected together by a large subway—a characteristic feature of the Parisian hospitals— 
for food, linen, mortuary, and general services, but not for patients. : 
The design of the two pavilions of the hospital attached to the Pasteur Institute at Paris 


is of great interest, as in this institution it has been fully demonstrated that it ts possible to . 


treat patients suffering from different infectious diseases in the same building with practically 
no risk of cross-infection. The pavilions are of identical design and of two stories of wards, 
each floor, as will be seen from the accompanying plan | fic. 8}, comprising twelve separate 
isolation rooms or “' boxes,” each for one bed: four three-bhed convalescent wards, each for s 
different disease: the service rooms, and special receiving and discharge rooms. The upper 
portion of the walls of the “‘hoxes '’ are glazed, the lower portion being of lava slabs, whilst the 
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floors are of tiles. In normal cabes the service 1§ conducted from the central corridor, but in 
exceptional cases, such as plague, a ~ hox “ can he entirely isolated from the building, anil 
the service re performed from fhe outside balcony, which is also nttlised for the access of 
patients’ friends in normal eases. The nursing and service is carried ont on the most rigorous 
aseptic principles, special overalls being provided for the nurse and doctor im each “* hox,"’ and 
provision for disinfection and sterilisation js made everywhere. 

Belgium.—At the presént time a very large hospital is being constructed by the City of 
Brassels at Jefte-Saint-Pierre, some three to four miles from the city, and in connechon with 
this scheme a most valuable work on hospital design and construction, entitled La Const ruction 
des Hopitauz, has heen produced by Drs. Depage, Vandervelde, and Cheval, three of the leading 
Brussels physicians. The type of hospital which they favour consists of one-story, detached 
ward pavilions, connected together by open terraces, to form the departments for the different 
diseases, Their model unit [fig. 9] comprises thirty beds, contained in two twelve-bed wards 
and six isolation wards, one of the large wards being intended for acute cases, and the other for 
convalescents. ‘The gervice rooms are centrally situated, and large terraces and verandahs are 
provided, whilst every effort has been made to avoid corridors, all the rooms opening from #4 


large entrance-hall. 
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Holland.—One of the best of the modern Dutch hospitals is the University Hospital at 
Utrecht, opened in 1908, for surgical, maternity, and gynecological cases, with accommoda- 
tion for about 170 beds. The plan [fig. 10) shows a combination of the corridor and pavilion 
systems, the one building, which is generally of two stories, containing the whole of the 
administrative rooms, wards, lecture theatres, out-patient departments, kitchen, and service 
rooms, nurses’ home, &c. The majority of the large wards contain twelve beds, and are 
lighted from three sides, whilst the bath and sanitary rooms are at the entrance end of the 
unit opening from the corridor, 

There are a number of other interesting modern hospitals in Holland, such as the Univer- 
sity Hospital at Groningen, and some of the Amsterdam hos- 
pitals, whilst the greatest attention is paid by the authorities 
to the anbject of hospital construction. 

i slabs ae Germany,—In Germany the great majority of the hos- 
ditteet ddeiett-=- —pitals are provided and maintained by public fands, the general 

anh : i pill ~ hospitals which admit all forms of disease being erected, 
||| eg equipped, and maintained by the municipalities, whilst the 
University hospitals, which are the centres of medical eduea- 
tion and research, are similarly provided and maintained by 
the State. The great attention civen and the scientific 
nethods adopted in the design, construction, and equipment 
of these institutions, so as to adapt the buildings to the medical 
and hygienic requirements, renders a study of them of the 
preatest value and interest. The insurance scheme in vogue 
in Germany has also had considerable influence on the develop- 
ment of the modern hospital, accommodation for four classes 
of patients being usually provided. 

The greatest care is taken in selecting the sites, which are 
= usually most excellent in all respects, being fenerally in the 

caer terevré Suburbs or adjoining large open spaces, whilst the attention 
= ores siven to the lay-out of the grounds is most remarkable. The 
: University hospitals, which, unlike the general hospitals, 

crane anraanet admit out-patients, are for this reason, and also for the eon- 

See en ae venience of the staff and students, more often near the centre 

tt HHH or close to the centres of the cities than are the general hos- 

Fio. &-—Pastecn Hoarrrat, Pann; pitals. 
Siping” 5 wa The small and medium-size general hospitals, with an 
accommodation up to two or three hundred beds, as a rule, 
comprise # main building, containing the whole of the accommodation for the non-infectious 
cases and the administrative and domestic departments, whilst additional blocks are provided 
for the infectious cases, the technical services, and the pathological department respectively, 
The Municipal Hospital at Offenbach may be taken as a typical example, the plan of the main 
bnilding [fig. 11], as will be seen, consisting of a combination of the corridor and pavilion 
systems, 

The large municipal hospitals, which in some eases provide accommodation for as many 
as 2,000 beds, consist of separate buildings, arranged primarily in three main groups—the 
first group comprising the buildings for the general sick, the second group the infectious 
diseases buildings, and the third the general services and technical blocks, such as the kitchen, 
botler-house, &e.—whilst common to all three groups are the idministrative 
blocks. The blocks for patients are aguin sub-divided 
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, and pathological 
into two main departments for medical 
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and surgical eases, with their baths and operation blocks respectively attached, whilst separate 
blocks are provided for the special diseases. The Rudolf Virehow Hospital, Berlin | Jounwan 
R.I.B.A., 25th Nov. 1911, p. 37], opened in 1906, on a site af 68 acres, with accommodation 
for 2,000 patients, is a typical example of this prouping and arrangement of departments, and 
ia well worthy of the closest study. 

The typical German hospital of some twenty or thirty years ago, such as the Moabit, 
Berlin, or Hamburg Eppendorf, which, based on the lessons derived from the great wars of 
1870 and on antiseptic principles, consisted of a very large number of one-story isolated 
pavilions—the pure pavilion system—is now largely superseded; and in very many of the 
modern hospitals the separate blocks are linked up to one another by closed corridors, and 
the pavilions are of two or three stories of wards. Asa rule, however, pavilions for infectious 
diseases are isolated blocks of one story, each for a separate disease ; but where the site does 
not admit of this arrangement there is no hesitation in erecting them of two or three stories, 
and arranging departments for different diseases, each with a separate entrance, in the one 
block, 
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Owing to the very varied requirements of the different localities, there are no fixed types 
for the German hospitals, but Charlottenburg West End,* Rixdorf [fig. 12], Cologne Linden- 
berg,+ Karlsruhe [fig. 18], and Munich TI. fig. 14] may be cited as typical examples of the 
general arrangement of the buildings in the modern German general hospital. 

The ward units, again, are of very differing types, 4 striking feature, however, siways 
being the proportion of the annexes to the large ward, the former very often exceeding the 
latter in area. The large wards, as a rule, do not contain more than twenty beds, fourteen 
to sixteen being the usual number, whilst the tendency is towards the ward with twelve heds 
and even less, and a very large proportion of small wards is provided, Another feature 1s the 
non-disconnection and the large amount of space allotted to the sanitary annexes. ‘Typical 
examples of a ward unit attached to a connecting corridor are Cologne Lindenberg [fg. 15] and 
Milhuusen-i,-Kls., whilst Karlsruhe [fig. 16] shows the complete department on the corridor 
pavilion system, and Munich III. (fig. 17] is a remarkable example on the corridor system 
with a large number of small wards in the unit. | as 

The University hospitals more often comprise separate blocks or clinics, each af which 
becomes, as it were, a complete hospital for its own particular disease. with its patients’ accom- 
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* Jounwat WLB.A., 25th November 1911, p. 39. { Ibid. p. 40. 
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modution, laboratories. 
lecture theatres, pro- 
fessors’ rooms, &e.: 
whilst common adminis- 
trative, domestic, tech- 
nical, and pathological 
blocks are provided. One 
of the finest examples in 
Germany is the Royal 
Charité Hospital at Ber- 
lin, 

Other European 
Countries.—I have not 
visited Vienna, but J 
understand that, whilst 
among the very large 
number of hospitals which 
the city possesses there 
ure none of outstanding 
merit, yet some of the 
modern additions are of 
very great value and in- 
terest, such as the new. 
surgical pavilion of the 
Rudolfiner Haus. 

At Copenhagen, I be- 
lieve, there is a very 
large hospital in constrac- 
tion at the present time, 
the pavilions being 
planned on the corridor 
system, with all wards 
facing south, and T under- 
stand that the King Hum- 
bert “* Policlinico’ at 
ome i another most in- 
teresting modern hospital, 


MODERN AMERICAN 
HOSPITALS. 

In the United States 
of America the general 
hospitals, which admit 
all classes of disenae, with 
the exception of infactious 
cases—as the Belle Vue 
Hospital, New Yo 
and the special hospitals 
for contagious diseases 
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are provided by the municipalities; whilst many of the religious bodies and charitable associa- 
tions provide general hospitale—such as the Presbyterian or the St. Luke's Hospitals, New 
York—and special hospitals for children, ophthalmic, &c., diseases. 

The general impression which one receives from an inspection of many of the American 
hospitals erected during the last ten to fifteen years is that, whilst us buildings the majority 
are excellent, a very large number are considerably lacking in many of the essential require- 
ments and details necessary to a hospital, from the medical and hygiente points of view. 
However, at the present time the youth and wealth of the country, the immense: population, 
the rapidly growing cities, and the demands of medical education are necessitating the erection 
of new hospitals; and, as the greatest attention is being devoted by the authorities to the 
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subject of hospital design and construction, there are a number of hospitals recently erected 
and others in course of construction which represent a great advance on the majority of the 
existing institutions, and in all respects are well up to, and in some points exwel, the leading 
hospitals of Europe, j= .4 oe 

The Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore [see plan, p. 272]. opened in 1889, is still one of 
the best hospitals in the United States, and one of the most celebrated pavilion hospitals in 
the world. As originally designed the majority of the pavilions were of one story, connected 
to one another by open terraces, whilst a closed corridor at the basement-level of the pavilions 
and the ground-floor level of the administrative block connected the whole of the buildings 
together. The five pavilions to the south were, however, never constracted, and the site 
intended for them has been occupied recently by two. most interesting buildings—the Phipps 
Psychiatrie Clinic and the Harriat Lane Children's Hospital—each of five stories and of the 
corridor type of plan, s great contrast to the one-story pavilions as originally designed, and 
one which shows the changing methods of hospital construction. Additional buildings have 
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also been erected upon the site, such us a pavilion for negroes, a 
tuberculosis dispensary, &e., whilst the original isolation pavilion 
is HOW utilised us 4 maternity department, and «a number of other 
alterations have been made. | 

At Cincinnati the new general hospital (fig. 18], now 
approaching completion, the design of which is largely due to Dr. 
Christian R. Holmes, will undoubtedly rank as one of the great 
pavilion hospitals of the world. ‘The site is some 27 acres in 
extent, situated on an elevated plateau in one of the suburbs, 
and when complete the hospital will accommodate 1,400 beds. 
The details of many of the buildings are most interesting, and, in 
particular, the receiving ward in its relation to the rest of the 
hospital and its internal design. One side of the hospital is for 
males, and the other for females; and the pavilions generally are 
of three stories of wards, with a very complete roof-ward on the 
fourth floor, whilst a corridor af the lower ground-floor level con- 
nects all portions of the hospital for all purposes. The typical 
ward umit [fig. 19] is well worthy of careful study, the large 
ward containing twenty-four beds, and the details of the annexes, 

Pio, 14—Rixoany Supherrae. OF “head house "' as they are called in America, are most 
complete. 

Other penne pavilion hospituls possessing considerable interest are Freedmen's Hos- 
pital and the Naval Hospital at Washington; the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, and portions 
of the other Boston hospitals; Bay View Hospital, Baltimore, and the hospitals on Blackwells 
Island, New York City; and the contagious diseases hospitals at Philadelphia and Providence. 

One of the outstanding features of the American hos- 
pitals, and one which renders the problems to be solved of 
considerable difficulty, is the fact that, in the great cities such 
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me vee as New York, Chicago, or Philadelphia, owing to the conges- 
LITER aA tion and the high prices of land, the sites obtainable are of the 





most restricted character, necessitating the erection of high 
hospital buildings. There is, however, a very general feeling 
that it is only necessary to erect high hospitals when it is im- 
possible to obtuin adequate sites, and efforts are always made 
to do so; but there is also a general feeling against spreading 
the buildings out to an unnecessary extent, and so needlessly 
increasing the cost of upkeep in such matters as administra- 
tion, service, heating, lighting, and cleaning. 

Of the high hospitals on restricted sites there are 4 
number of examples in many of the great cities; but it is only 
in a few recently erected or now in course of construction that 
the medical and hygienic problems can be said to have been 
satisfactorily solved. 

The New York Hospital [fig. 20], now in course of eon- 
atruction, is situated on a site typical of New York City, it 
being some 800 feet long by 200 feet wide, and about four 
acres in extent; but, as it adjoins the Hudson River and fronts 
Pia. 1.—Kantenowe Mexica §=60n to a small park, it obtains the benefit of a considerable zone 

Hosritan: Bock Pian, Ae ‘ ‘ . 
of aération. The hospital will ultimately provide accommo- 


itcocee on 
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dation for about 600 beds, and there will be eight independent buildings, connected together 
by bridges, the majority being of five stories, whilst the two central ward blocks will be of 
seven stories. The large wards will contain twenty beds each, and the ward unit plan will be 
based on the T-shaped ward plan [fig. 21 |, introduced by Dr. 5. 5. Goldwater, Superintendent 
of the Mount Sina Hostal, New York, who is consulting superintendent for the new build- 
ings; it being claimed for this plan that it possesses certain advantages over the normal plan, 
and is necessary to adapt the pavilion type to the requirements of the restricted site. 

‘Two interesting modern high hospitals are the Western Pennsylvania Hospital, Pittsburg, 
and the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, designed somewhat on the lines of University 
College Hospital, London, with ward buildings radiating from u centre, a type which 1s 
peculiarly appropriate to the restricted sites obtainable. 
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The rebuilding of the Cook County Hospital at Chicago, now in course of construction, as 
a ten-story building, on the corridor type of plan, with pro jecting pavilion blocks, is a remark- 
able example of the multi-storied hospital, and some high hospital buildings now in course 
of construction at Detroit present many inter esting features: . ant 

Canada possesses a number of interesting hospitals, notably the new general hospital at 
Toronto, in which the medical and surgical departments are planned on the group system, 
somewhat on the lines of the Glasgow hoapitals, and | mnderstand that Mexico also possésses 
somé modern hospitals. hae ee 

The large wards of the American hospitals usually contain about twenty-four beds, but in 
Chicago Dr. Ochsner strongly favours the six-bed ward as the maximum, The charge-nurse 
almost invariably has a desk in the large ward, at which she sits, and very elaborate systems 
of signal and call bells are provided. Of particular excellence are the luxurious pevilions for 
private patients and the nurses’ homes, which in many cases remind one of first-class hotels. 
Mony of the medical schools, as Harvard anil Pennsylvania, Possess admirable modern 
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buildings, and particular attention is now being given to the provision of buildings for the 
treutment and study of mental diseases. The ambulance services are particularly efficient, 
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and other details of interest are the excellent elevator services, and the incinerators or sinall 
destructors in each ward kitchen, in which all refuse is destroyed locally. Particular mention 
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should be made of the very complete roof-wards and gardens, and the great provision of 
verandahs and beleonies for outdoor treatment. 





Y Pi. 1.—Tas Tam Hospital, Mexicu: Wasp “User. 
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a 

Apart from the excellent materials and workmanship, and the highly imposing facades of 
many of the hospitals, there are not many constructional details of very great interest. The 
ward floors are usually of pitch-pine, with linoleum walking inlays, although the Cincinnati 
floors are of tiles. The sanitary annexes in their arrangement are often poor, the whole of the 
baths and sanitary apparatus being placed in one room and separated by partitions. Heating 
is central, the radiators in the wards being heated either by steam or hot water. A point of 
interest is that at the present time, although the majority of the hospitals in New York City 
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ventilation, none of them are utilising it to any great extent 


have provision for mechanical 
. sion for mechanica aS 
by electricity, upward reflectors heing employed in the 


for their wards. Jighting is usually 
wards, 
SOME COXCLUSIONS SUGGESTED BY A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF MODERN ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL, 
AND AMERICAN HOSPITAL. CONSTRUCTION 
hriefly the characteristic features of the modern hos- 
| propose to mention a few deductions 
RE 


Having now attempted to outline é 
pital of our own country, the Continent, and America, I 











. German general hospital is or is not superior in its ge 
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: 7 
and conclusions which are suggested by a comparative study of the institutions of these coun- 
tries. One must, of course, remember that, whilst considerable influence is exerted on the 
design by different localities and climates, the varying systems of maintenance and support, 
and the varying requirements of medical education, the central purpose of a hospital—the 
treatment of the sick—remains the same, no matter in whatever country or climate it may be 
situated, 

When one compares the great pavilion hospitals of Germany and other countries with the 
majority of our own institutions, one is at once struck by the much greater size of the institutions 
of the former countries ; by the entire disassociation of the kitchen and all service blocks from the 
administrative and patients’ buildings; by the grouping of the patients’ buildings into definite 
departments in accordance with the diseases; the reduction in the accommodation of the large 
ward, the number of special rooms in the ward unit, and the non-disconnection of the sanitary 
annexes: the much greater provision for special treatment in hydro-, electro, and mechano- 
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therapeutics ; the greater provision for scientific work, research, investigation, and pathology ; 
the provision of baleonies and roof-wards for outdoor treatment: the excellent sites, and the 
remarkable laying-ont of the gardens and grounds. | 
Tt will be perceived that it is mainly the medical requirements and considerations which 
cause the majority of the differences in the grouping and planning of the buildings in the hos- 
pitals of other countries, In comparison with our own institutions: for Tee wae be ait aneeian 
that, from the points of view of hygiene, sanitation, and construction, our hospitals are aa 
to, and very often excel, those of other countries. Tt thus really beeomes more a nestion for 
the medical, rather than the architectural profession, to tell ns whether. Fe (se typi seal 
sre eet, te | neral arrangement aj pe 4.42 
to our typical institution. Certainly the majority of foreign sathodSer cat cae aN 
consider that our typical general hospital, whilst possessing very many aeeatlena fie 2 
cea _ Reap sae er its general arrangement and in the amale of the 
See gue On fhe other hand, there is a general opinion among foreign experts that on 
out-patient departments and our fever hospitals are superior to the majorit a init seorl sine 
in their own countries; and there can be very little question that we Mar aaa parsed 
len | : : fp Guestion that we often excel in the mternal 
me large wards, such as the relation of the beds to the windows, the floor and enbie 
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As to the size of hospitals, I may say that there is a very general feeling in Germany that 
the total accommodation of one institution should not exceed 1,500 beds, 

As to the disassociation of the kitchen and all service blocks from the administrative and 
patients’ buildings, this is largely a question which depends on the size of the imetitution ; for 
it is only, as a rule, in the larger Continental hospitals of four hundred beds and upwards that 
this arrangement is found. : 

As to the grouping of the patients’ accommodation into separate departments for medical. 
surgical, and special diseases, which is invariably such a well-marked feature of the Con- 
tinental institutions, I am of opinion that the system of organisation and management has 
considerable influence ; but we, of course, possess in the new Manchester and Glasgow Royal 
Infirmaries, and in others of our institutions, some excellent examples of this grouping. 

Then as to the height of hospital buildings, American and our own institutions show that 
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Fro. 20.—New Yous Hosrrran: Boock Puss, (Messrs. MeKim, Mead & White, Architects) 


there is no objection to this type of construction in itself, but it appears to be generally agreed 
that the high hospital is only necessary where it is impossible to obtain other than a restricted 
site, 

With regard to the differences that oecur between the planning of our own and the Con- 
tinental and American ward units, the tendency to decrease the size of the large ward, and to 
increase the size of the annexes, by providing a larger number of small wards for the purpose of 
classifying the individual patients and diseases both in the interests of the patients and of 
science, and also the provision of a greater number of rooms for special medical and ‘service 
requirements, is one due almost entirely, I believe, to medical considerations. The ideal, I 
believe, which, however, from practical considerations is impossible, is a separate ward and 
nurse for each acute case; but we, too, are showing the tendency to decrease the accommoda- 
tion of our large wards in such examples as Belfast Royal, Glasgow Royal, and Manchester 

One point, however, in which our typical ward unit plans differ essentially from those of 
other countries is in the disconnection and planning of the samtury annexes. One of the best- 
known American hospital authorities remarked to me that he considered our disconnecting 
lobbies were relics of the old earth-closet days; but, whilst there are undoubtedly certain 
points in favour of the disconnection of the sanitary annexes, IT venture to think that af the 
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present day our typical ward unit plan with its twin sanitary towers at the south end of the large 
ward is one which can be modified with considerable advantage. In the first place, these pro- 
jecting towers are usually so placed that they must deprive the large ward of a considerable 
amount of sunshine and air; secondly, for service considerations it is more desirable that these 
annexes be so situated that they can be utilised with equal facility from both the large and the 
small wards; and, thirdly, I do not know of any hygiente objection to the non-disconnection of 
the baths and lavatory, and if the sink-room and water-closets are well placed and properly 
ventilated, I am of opinion that there is very little objection to their non-disconnection, whilst, 
on the other hand, there are very considerable advantages to 
be derived therefrom. ‘This is a point to which I have always 
paid close attention in my examination of foreign hospitals, 
because with us, until recently, the disconnection of the 
sanitary annexes has been considered somewhat in the nature 
of an axiom; and I may say that whilst in Germany, as a 
rule, I have never noticed any objection to their non-dis- 
connection, on the other hand in some hospitals in other 
countries where these rooms were badly placed there were 
many grave objections, 

At the present time, however, we are inclined in our 
construction to depart from accepted types, which is well seen 
in the recent additions to Glasgow Western Infirmary, where 
| ee the bath-room is brought into the main building: in the 
iaaweerr selected design in the recent competition for Bradford Royal 

Infirmary, where, in addition to the bath-room being brought 
¥10. #-—Destos you a Wann tare ay wt the main building, the sanitary tower containing the 
Dn, 8. 8. Gotowarzn, New Yous. Water-closets and sink-room is placed at the entrance end of 
the large ward; and, finally, in the design for the Chelsea 

Hospital for Women, where none of the sanitary annexes are disconnected, 

This last is such a remarkable example for an English hospital that I recently wrote to 
Mr. Keith D. Young, the architect of the hospital, asking him for his opinion on this question, 
and he has very courteously permitted me to quote the following extract from his reply :— 
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“s+ « Dhave gradually been coming to the conclusion that the disconnecting lobby is not a necessity. In 
the old days when sanitary plumbing was a lost art, or, rather, had not been developed, and fittings and connec 
tions and everything olse were all of the crudest deseription, it no doubt was necessary to interpose a ventilated 
lobby between the sanitary offices and the ward ; but now, with the almost perfection that sanitary work has got 
to, [sce no real necessity for it. Moreover, you will find that wherever the lobby is provided the nurses invariably 
fix the doors open, and so render it of no effect. ‘The practice has never been adopted in Continental hospitals te 
any extent, while in American hospitals, so far as I know, they depend very much upon their ventilation arrange- 
ments to prevent air passing from the sanitary offices to the wards. ‘This, personally, I do not believe in a bit. 
I would not of course enter the sanitary offices direct from the wards, but it would be an immenee help in planning 
if we could get rid of the projecting towers, Another point that T should like to make, although no doubt it haa 
occurred to you, and that is putting the bath-rooms out in a projecting sanitary tower with a cross-ventilated lobby: 
is Nothing else than a blunder, A bath-room is not, of course, a sanitary office in the same way that a water-closet 
of 4 sink-room is, and the ventilated lobby may bea positive danger to a patient passing through it after having 


had his bath. In children’s wards or children's hospitals I alwavs arran, ©; if pessible. th cs gies 
entered direct from the ward.” . ys arrange, if possible, that the bath-room shall be 


This opinion, coming from such an authority as Mr, Young, carries the greatest weight : 
anc, 28 Mr. Young neat the abolition of the projecting towers would undoubtedly free us from 
restrictions in our planning, and give us much more freedom in our design. This is a question 
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whieh I think is well worthy of the most careful consideration and discussion by our hospital 
architects and authorities. 

As to the greater provision in some of the Continental hospitals of rooms for special treat- 
ment and for educational and pathological work, this is, I think, purely a medical question, bat 
Continental examples certainly afford us many valuable suggestions. Again, if in the future 
we have to build special pavilions for private patients, a& seems probable, there are many 
suggestions to be obtained from Continental and American institutions. 

There are numerous other suggestions in design, construction, heating, and ventilation, 
which one can obtain from a study of Continental and American hospitals, but T will not say 
more at the present time than to suggest that we might emulate the Germans in the provision 
of grounds and gardens. ‘The value of environment as an important factor in the treatment 
of disease is, I believe, well recognised, and when one has seen the lay-out of the grounds 
and gardens in such hospitals as those at Berlin and Cologne, one cannot help but contrast 
them favourably with the majority of our own institutions. I am well aware, however, that 
the out-patient departments attached to our general hospitals necessitate the sites being in the 
centre rather than in the suburbs of our cities, I have always been struck by the fact that, 
as a rule, our Poor-Law infirmaries obtain excellent sites in the suburbs; and if, as seems 
probable, recent legislation is going to considerably affect our out-patient departments, we may 
hope that in the future our general hospitals may be able to obtain suburban and larger sites. 

In concluding, I would take this opportunity of expressing my sincere thanks to the many 
architects who have so kindly assisted me and furnished me with plans and information, and to 
the very many members of the medical profession and to the staffs of the institutions which I 
have visited for their very kind assistance and courtesy. 


DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOING PAPERS. 
Mr. Anrusp W. 8. Cross, M.A.Cantab., Vice-President, in the Cher. 


Me. EDWIN T. HALL LP } in proposing the of beds per acre was not a proper standard, because 
vote of thanks, said he did not think they had if there were roads all round a site the area of those 
ever had at the Institute more interesting papers roads must be taken into consideration in dealing 
on so highly technical a subject. The wonderful with the numbers per acre. In New York there 
display of hospitals on the Continent and in was one hospital of 600 beds on four acres, that 15, 
America which Mr. Milburn had given them was 150 to the acre; and though it was too closely 
most educative. He could not pretend to criticise packed they would get excellent results there uf 
the designs, for it would take a month of Sundays to they kept their windows open and treated their 


ilo so, and he would therefore confine his observa- patients, so to speak, in the open air. At Man- 


tions to general principles. For instance, with re- 
gard to the block plan of a hospital, it depended 
entirely upon the available site. If # consi erable 
area of land could readily be had, conemay't it was 
advisable to build one-storied pavilions, But they 
could not always afford to do that. If a hospital 
had to be built in a town where land was very ex- 
pensive, the pavilions must be put relatively close 
together, and they must be more than one story im 
height. They would have to look upon that as 4 
necessity. Plenty of air and plenty of sun were 
the main things to be eivebad. When that had 
been done, it did not matter much where the build- 
ing was placed. On a town site, surrounded by 
roads, it was as good, from the aération point of 
view, as if it were in the country. They wan 

currents of air all round the building. The number 


chester they had 600 beds on thirteen acres, and 
that gave the ideal Mr. Snel! contended for, of 
fifty beds to the acre. The Nouvelle Pitié Hospital 
in Paris had sixty-six beds to the acre, and at Cin- 
cinnati there were 1,400 bedson eesnty ere acres, 
which was about fifty-two per acre. In the case of 
a high building in towns, there must be plenty of 
apen space about it. He had himself put op a 
building right in the heart of London—viz., the 
wing of the Homeopathic Hospital. There was a 
space of 180 feet between the building and the 
houses on the opposite side of the street, and it was 
120 feet to the nearest building in a straight line 
in another direction. The building was seven 
stories in height, yet it was as well aérated as if it 
were in the country. Mr. Pite, at King’s College 
Hospital, had got roads on two or three sides, anc 
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open land close by, so that there was plenty of air 
to his site. In University College Hospital there 
was a great deal of air by reason of its shape and 
because it was surrounded by roads. With regard 
to interapacing, that again depended upon the 
openness of the country around. At the Rixdorf 
Hospital, there was 66 feet space between the 
wards, at Johns Hopkins 60 feet, at New York 5 
feet, at Manchester 65 feet, and at Camberwell 90 
feet. The sites were so open that they gave ample 
and splendid aération, At Manchester there was 
an angle of 25 degrees of light to the lowest window 
cills, and to the lowest window cills mv the three- 
storied buildings there was an angle of 37 degrees, 
which was satisfactory. With regard to the unit 
principle, this meant that in a large hospital one 
surgeon with his assistant would have one division 
of the hospital, consisting of a certain number of 
beds for women and a certain number for men, and 
the theatre and all apparatus rooms necessary for 
that division. ane unit _ sae pee ag r= 
poses, a separate hospital within a hospital. This 
applied als to the mation! side. If the building must 
be of more than one story, the staircases ought not 
to communicate between the various floors so that 
the foul air from the lower one would ascend mto 
the wards above. In Manchester there were only 
two staircases forthe whole main hospital, and they 
were away from the wards, and were connected by 
glass-covered ways from end to end. It was sug- 
ted in some of the American hospitals that they 
should lodge the resident thedioat officer in the 
units. He did not think English doctors would 
approve of that; they might as well arrange for 
e nurses to lodge over the wards; when the 
doctor was off duty he should be away where he 
could get refreshment for his mind. This was not 
specially a medical question, but rather one of 
common sense. With regard to the pavilion 
versus the corridor principle, slides had been shown 
of modern hospitals in Germany where the corridor 
principle was adopted. This, after all, was only a 
reversion to what had been done here thirty or 
forty years ago, and longer. To slow how waste- 
ful it was, he ta measured up a few of these corri- 
dors. In Munich No. UL. Hospital there were 170 
feet run of corridor, 10 feet wide, and thirty beds, 
That meant for every bed mn the hospital 5 feet 6 
inches run of corridor. Cincinnati on the pavilion 
principle, 70 feet to 29, which was only 2 feet 4 
inches per bed. At the Camberwell Hospital they 
had 44 feet for thirty-six beds, which was only 
1 foot 3 inches of corridor per bed. At Leeds 
Hospital there were 16 feet to thirty beds, or only 
6 inches per bed. The question of cost was a 
very important matter im hospitals, therefore the 
pavilion ‘sie was far cheaper, and from the 
awe of view of efficacy he suggested it was better, 
wecause with buildings on the corridor system they 
only got the sun from one side—generally the 
south—which meant that sunshine was in the ward 
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only for a certain number of hours each day, But 
with the pavilions placed north and south the sun, 
from its earliest rising to its setting, was on the big 
ward ; it went roundit. Therefore there was more 
sunlight to o large ward on the pavilion than on the 
corridor principle. As to the number of beds in a 
ward, Mr. Milburn said that one of the American 
doctors suggested a aix-bei as the ideal sized ward, 
and he had shown German wards with twelve beds. 
That was all very well, but the nursing cost was 80 
great that he doubted very much if the doctors 
would suy they could afford such expensive hos- 
pitals. We in England had from twelve to six- 
teen and even twenty-four beds, and in some of the 
alder types there were twenty-eight beds in the 
biggest wards. What he thought was the best 
system was having a large ward and three or four 
smaller wards attached, so that the patients might 
be separated, At Manchester in a pavilion they 
had sixteen to twenty-four beds in the largest 
bed wards, Mr. Bite at King'sColloge Hospital had 
wed wards, Mr. Pite at King’«College Hospital hac 
An arrangement ‘ponibthiue like that. In the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital there were twenty-four 
beds in the big a iy and they had two private 
wards which were a long way off. Our modern 
infirmaries were greatly in advance of the old 
Poor-Law buildings, sat corresponded very much 
with the German buildings. At Camberwell they 
had one twenty-four-bed ward, one two-bed, 
one four-bed, and one six-bed ward as the unit; 
and that was served by one staircase. For the 
eehoe years we had had roof gardens in English 

a Sere and patienta domg well on them, and 
he showed a photo of one of his own go treated, 
So that was not an American idew, The position 
of the sanitary towers depended on the site and 
the arrangement of the wards. In the case of one 
big ward, with a single isolation ward of two beds, a 
very useful position was at the extreme end, But 
im the case of several small wards the towers 
should be kept atthe home end, In some of our 
own hospitals, as at Manchester, for instance, they 
had them at the end. At Leeds they had them at 
the end because the big ward was practically the 
only ward. At Camberwell they had them right 
in the centre; the towers were at the home end 
of the big wards, It all depended on how they 
were atranging the plan. It was suggested that 
these sanitary towers were undesirable. With re- 
gard to the bathroom, he agreed there was no 
great importance in that. But as to the closets 
and sink-rooms, he strongly deprecated any idea of 
their being placed directly op ning either out of the 
ward or out of an senlonad' corridor immediately 
on the ward. These apparatus sometimes got 
out of order, and he felt sure that medical officers 
of health would agree with that view, as did most 
of the architects with whom he had discussed it. 
In the Cologne hospital the closets were next door 
to the ward kitchen, their windows being on the 
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same plane. If there was a elugg hh atmosphere, 
the foul air from the water-closet would be drawn 
by the superior warmth of the kitchen into the 
kitchen window, and he could not nage a more 
insanitary condition. With regard to position 
of the sanitary towers, in the Moses Taylor, 
Pennsylvania, the tower was in the centre, and at 
the new Bradford it was in the centre. But 
hospitals with end towers existed all over the 
country. At the Royal Derby, designed by Mr. 
Keith ong. which he had always looked upon os 
an excellent hospital, they were at the extreme end, 
Rio Tinto, Teheran, ve 


burgh, and other places. In Germany all the 
best and most stiddlek hospitals had " astachal 


towers, It was only im the hygienically more 
hackward hospitals that water-closets were other- 
wise placed. He had discussed this matter with 


b 


the « ra of the aoe isepe where this occurred and 


found that they eh to the arrangement in the 
highest degree. One great new hospital close to 


Munich had four or six closets in a room, and one 
window only, and that in the heart of the place. 
In Nuremberg, one of the finest hospitals he had 
seen, they did not have a little cut-off, as we do ; 





they had a great ante-room, with windows doe 
right through, out of which the closets are entered. 


In some of the places in Munich, and in Dr. Gold- 
water's, one had to walk from the ward across the 
main corridor, which was very long and very 
draughty, with open staircases. Every patient 
from every ward had to go across this corrilor to 


get to the water-closet. It was not private, and 
therefore not nice for the patients themselves. 


‘As to the disconnection of pavilions, the Germans 
used to have them absolutely disconnected, but 
he waa glad to hear from Mr. Milburn that now 
they were connecting them by corrilors. He 
thought it was « mistake to have enclosed corri- 
dors; they should be covered open ways, which 
was a fair ive between the two. The 
tendency in England waa to cut down the cost of 
nitals, and us hospitals might presently come 
r either Government or municipal control it 
would be necessary to cut down the cost. The 
hest way to do that was to cut down the cube given 
to each bed. Dr. Boobbyer had been spain 
patients with all kinds of diseases in spaces whit 
came to something like a thousand cubic fect for 
each. At the Pasteur Hospital in Paris, the 
cubicles, in which they had all kinds of infectious 
diseases, were 10 fect by 8 feet only, that is, 50 feet 
super and 1,000 or rather more cubic feet. Under 
the modern system of treatment in the open alr 
the windows were kept wide open, and a large 
cubicle was not necessary. Only sufficient room 
was wanted for the doctor and nurse to be able to 
move’about. It was in that way, he thought, 
that they would have to reduce ae cost, 
PHILIP BOOBBYER, Medical Officer of 





Dr. 
Health, Nottingham, rose at the instance of the 
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Chairman to second the vote of thanks. He had 
listened, he said, with pleasure and profit to the 
reading of both papers, which teemed with informa- 
tion invaluable to persons like himself. Under 
ordinary circumstances he would have felt disposed 
to follow the authors at some length in discussing 
several of the more porter estions they had- 
raised in the wide feld they had each of them 
traversed, but as the hour was so late he proposed 
to confine his remark to one topic alone—viz., that 
of fresh-air and open-air treatment. People like 
himself responsible for the management of large 
isolation hospitals had been much exercised in re- 
cent years with the necessity of reducing to a 
minimum the obvious disadvantages attendant 
upon the aggregation of all types of cases of acute 
specific diseases at Various stages in large common 
da at me BALE aoe BA sarong isan of the 
problem here presented ha n suggested. At- 
jacien had been made to separate the cases accord- 


ing to type or stage, but such expedients were alike 
impracticable and undesirable. It was obviously 


sad practice, for example, to aggregate together 
acute, severe, and septic cases in common wards. 
Small separate (box) wards for individual cases, 
like those of the Pasteur Hospital (with nursing 
methods similar to those of the Barrier System), 
had been advocated and tried, but, while such a 
method was practicable for an exemplary establish- 
ment like the Pasteur Institute, it was unworkable 
in ordinary isolation hospitals like those of our own 
provinces, where expense was of first consideration, 
and the numbers of cases to be dealt with con- 
tinually fluctuating widely. In his own pepe 
he had endeavoured to solve the orarep ee h- 
air treatment. This had been provided by free 
ventilation through open doors, windows, etc., in 
the first instance, and by actual open-air conditions 
later, Some eighteen years ago he had 
acute and severe cases of pneumonia, scarlet fever, 
and small-pox in the open air, in freely ventilated 
corridors, or in bell tents with raised curtains, and 
with the best results, and the practice or experi- 
ment had been continued upon an ever-increasing 
acale down to the present time, when, so far as his 
own district was concerned, it was regarded as a 
perfectly orthodox and desirable method of treat- 
ment. In persuading the nursing staff to aban- 
don their time-honoured belief in the necessity of 
a high temperature for the ward atmosphere in 
cold weather he had to overcome considerable 


together with all attempts to live the dual life of 
in- and out-door plants at one time, the transition 
from tue freely cross-ventilated ward to the open 
verandah was rapid and easy, The principal 1o- 
lation hospital of Nottingham was made up of 
widely separated aingle-storied pavilions conumuni- 
cating with one another by means of cross-venti- 
lated corridors several hundreds of yards long, with 
frequent openings for roadways. These corridors 
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were used during many years for the accommoda- 
tion of cases of varions kinds, and had proved 
highly serviceable as observation wards for doubt- 
ful cases or as special isolation wards for cases of 
incidental diseases. The discomfort from draughts 
in these corridors had been obviated by screens ; 
nothing but the draughts had ever been com- 

lained of, and the patients so nursed had done 
better than those in the closed wards. Of late 
years, all sorts and conditions of patients had been 
nursed in the open air on verandahs attached to 
the sides of the pavilions. The first of these per- 
manent verandahs was erected in 1905, the latest 
only afew months ago. In March 191] Dr. Frank- 
lin Parsons, Second Medical Officer of the Local 
Government Board, visited and inspected the prin- 
cipal Nottingham isolation hospital at which this 
open-air treatment had been carried out, and after 
a careful inquiry and examination of cases and 
records stated in his report to the Board (published 
in 1912) that he had not seen or heard in the course 
of his inquiry anything inconsistent with his (Dr. 
Boobbyer's) statements respecting the favourable 
effect of open-air treatment upon all classes of cases. 
He also expressed concurrence with Dr. Boobbyer's 
view that the heat-controlling centre of our human 
mechanism is capable, even in disease, with 
adequate food and clothing, of adjustment to 
wide variations of external temperature. In 
health we know that such adjustment occurs. The 
late Captain Scott and other Arctic and Antarctic 
explorers had recorded, indeed, that after an ex- 
perience of low minus-temperatures, they and their 
companions had felt comparatively warm and 
comfortable with the temperature oscillating just 
above and below freezing point. On Wednesday 
last o large number of members of the Society of 
Medical Officers of Health, and members of Local 
Authorities, visited the hospital with the view of 
Inspecting the open-air system at work and obtain- 
ing information concerning it. They and others 
who had visited the Nottingham Hospital singly or 
in anuill parties during recent years had also ex- 

reased themselves as satistied that the claims made 
for this system were justified by facta. One of the 
most remarkable facta about it was this—that 
many of those diseases for which «a warm, still, 
atmosphere was usually said to be necessary, ¢.9., 
nephritis, lobar poeumonia, and catarrhal pneu- 
monia after meaales and whooping-cough, did 
better in the open air than in the wards. 
Boobbyer) should not soon forget the joy and 
trtude of an American gentleman and his wife, 
m Log Angeles, in 1906, at the recovery of their 
only child from an attack of scarlatina-anginosa, 
contracted ina Nottingham hotel wherethe patients 
were staying in the course of their travels, His 
friends Drs. W. B. Ransom and 8. E.. Gill of 
Nottingham called him to see the case with them, 
and he advised open-air treatment at the isolation 
hospital. This was agreed to by the parents, and 
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carried out consistently during three months of a 
fairly hard winter; and the child made a perfect 
recovery, with no complications, excepting an ear 
discharge, which ultimately cleared up completely 
with the preservation of normal hearing. He did 
not expect this child to recover, and he certainl 
did not think it would have done so 1f nursed inside 
the hospital. There was plenty of incidental 
evidence in favour of open-air treatment, He 
might remind them that Mr. Saxon Snell had 
given them a good account of al fresco hospitals 
that evening ; Defoe, in his History of the Plague 
two hundred years ago, had done the same; and 
we had the whole of the present-day sanatorium 
movement to the same effect. Fresh air as a potent 
factor in medical treatment had come to stay, 
and we must modify our designs of hospitals—and 
houses—to meet itsadvent. So faras the treatment 
of acute specific fevers in the open air was concerned, 
the first thing they had to do was to show that it 
did no harm. This, he thought, they had done. 
If it could be further shown to be of definite bene- 
fit in certain cases, he thought, to say the least, that 
enough had been shown to justify its further trial. 
Mr, STANLEY BOYD, M.B., Senior Surgeon 
Charing Cross Hospital, said he agreed almost en- 
tirely with Mr. Hall's remarks ; but he could not go 
60 far with him as to say that piling up wards one 
upon another had no ill effect, He thought that 
the number of flats which were being run up in 
London did not tend to the greater health of the 
community. At the same time, statistics showed 
that we did not pay very heavily for it, and in the 
case of hospitals there was absolute necessity for 
this class of building. It was obvious that the ait 
would rise from ward to ward, and even in the 
country he supposed the top ward would have air 
more like that of a city than would the lowest. 
He was much interested in what was said about the 
covered ways, not enclosed ways. Could they get 
nurses to work them ¢ Mr. Snell would rememb 
that he (Mr. Boyd) had brought to Charing Cross 
Hospital from the Paddington Green Children’s 
Hospital the idea of an isolation department 
which lay entirely above the hospital and was 
worked by an outside lift. It was built on the 
model of « house in the Kénigstrasse in Nurem- 
berg, and contained four rooms for nursing separate 
suspected diseases, and the nurses could meet onl 
in covered balconies, but wind and rain necessi- 
tated the enclosing of these ways. At Charing 
Cross Hospital the floors were isolated from one 
another. ‘There was a central staircase with lifts, 
connected with each floor by flying bridges with 
louvres which could not, and with windows which 
should not, be closed, That was the most they 
could do in regard to covered ways. He was very 
much interested in the hotographs of the operating 
theatres which Mr. Milburn showed them as in- 
stalled in some of the German hospitals. He had 
recently sketched a theatre for a provincial 
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hospital, but it was too advanced forthe committee. 
One of the most Important things for a surggon in 
his work was light. They could get most light m 
the open air, but they could not work there ; there- 
fore he suggested a greenhouse. That was all very 
well if they could heat it and have blinds without 
dust, So he suggested two greenhouses with a 
apene hetween them for nen blinds, ete. The 
photographs Mr. Milburn had shown were splendid 
looked at from behind ; but there was.a wall which 
one was looking from, and that wall would often be 
the very place from which light was wanted. He 
had been greatly hampered by the fact that there 
was a wall behind him from which insufficient light 
was reflected. If they had o double-greenhonse 
theatre eonnected with the building by a low corri- 
dor, light could be got fairly well all round, With 
regard to heating, in the Charing Cross out-patient 
department and theatre they had a large amount of 
glass; the whole roof of the Sra gate consulting 
rooms was of glass, and he had never had com- 

sint of cold air or of moisture falling on their 
heads. The explanation of that was simple. 
There was a bagged carried all the way round 
the hottom of the roof, which kept the glass hotter 
than the rest of the theatre; hence no condensa- 
tion took place upon it. A good deal had been said 
about the need for cross-ventilation as a cut-off for 
the sanitary towers. It was required because their 
walla were thin, they got very cold, and the cold 
air from them rushed into the wards. If the 
sanitary towers were kept the warmest places, the 
ventilation currents would be all the other vast 
He preferred cross-ventilation, but even this should 
co towards the towers. Admittedly sewer-gaa was 
not a pleasant thing, but 1t was not 80 desperately 
poisonous as was thought, It did not contain 
micro-organisms. 


Me. PAUL WATERHOUSE [F.] writes — 

Lack oftime prevented me, and many others, from 
joining in the expression of thanks for the two excel- 
lant papers contributed by Mr. Saxon Snellancd Mr. 
Milburn, [should like to offer some acknowledg- 


ment of these valuable additions to the history of 


hospital design and to make some observations 
which it waa not possible to make at the meetmg. 

Even during the twenty-five years of my own 
experience as an architect very notable changes. of 
medical opinion have influenced hospital design. 
One of the greatest of these relates to operating 
theatres, At the time when, in 1885, my lute 
father, Alfred Waterhouse, H.A., designed the 
Royal Infirmary at Liverpool it was atill considered 
desirable to give accommodation for a large number 
of student spectators. In 1903, the more modern 
notions took effect and it fell to my lot to place 
two theatres upon a space rather less than that 
oceapied by one of the original operating rooms ! 
The older fashion in theatre construction wis 
indeed a strange enemy to antiseptic surgety: ‘he 
vast floor spaces of the stepped galleries offered a 
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huge uncleansable surface for the harbouring of 
Zerms. | 

Not always have the changes of opinion been ina 
forward direction. When Untvaeniay College Hos- 
pital was first schemed it was decided as a cardinal 
proposition that the four radiating ward-wings 
were to be connected to the central block by de- 
finitely open-air bridges, and the same arrangement 
was to prevail at the connections between the 
wards and the sanitary towers. But before the 
building was finished it was decided that the nurs- 
ing staft could not live up to this hardy ideal, and 
the bridges were closed in with screens and win- 
dows, which partially diminish the value of the sys- 
tom. The“ cut-off,” as a separation between the 
wards-and those departments that require drain- 
age, has been until recently the key to modern 
hospital planning in England, but it seems that in 
this matter wearelesseningthestringency of theory. 
Not so many years ago a well-known surgeon in the 
north of England went the length of saying that he 
would never perform an operation within reach 
of any waste-pipe, however innocent. But thet 
ee realisation of the fact that the value of 
doctors’ and surgeons’ ablutions entirely outweighs 
the hypothetical danger of well-trapped wastes has 
changed all that, and washhand basins are now es- 
sential features both in wards and operating rooms, 
The relaxation of theory which now permits even 
w.c. blocks to adjoin ward buildings without cut- 
off ventilation appears to me at least hazardous ; 
but there is much to be anid for the desirability of 
placing such accommodation in such a position as 
to serve the small wards of the unit as well as the 
large ward. 

A most important step in our modern practice 
relates to the proper isolation of out-patient depart- 
ments. It isrealised, { believe —and the two Papers 
have emphasised this—thatthe undue proximity of 
the out-patient block tothe wards BEsgronirn Danae 
than the proximity of the sanitary accommoda- 
tion : and it seems likely that on town sites, where 
ideal conditions of disposition are impracticable, 
there is a proper use in this connection forthe much- 
discredited systems of mechanical ventilation, If 
there is # function for the plenum system, it is un- 
doubtedly for the forcible ventilation of an out- 
patient block on a constricted site ; but even for 
such a purpose extraction by mechanical means is 
probably better than mechanical impulsion of air. 


The Art of Colour Decoration. EB Join D, Crace, F.5A. 
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REPORT OF THE HOUSES OF LAYMEN AND 
CONVOCATION ON THE INSURANCE OF 
ECCLESIASTICAL BUILDINGS, 1913. 

AT & meeting of the Representative Church 
/\ Council held at the end of 191 I, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury proposed a resolution, which was 
carried unanimously, as to the urgent necessity of 
a Special Committee being appointed by both Con- 
vocation and the'Houses of Laymen to report forth- 
with upon the better Insurance of Ecclesiastical 
Buildings. | 

In conformity with this reference a Joint Com- 
mittee was subsequently elected representing the 
Lower House of Convocation and the Houses of 
Laymen for the Provinces of Canterbury and York, 
with power to deal with this question and take 
evidence thereon. | 

The Report of this Joint Committee hasnow been 
confirmed by the tetanus House of Laymen at 
the Session held on Wednesday, February 19 last, 
omitting, however, the final recommendation as to 
insurance endowment funds in commemoration of 
the dead by way of memorial insurance for paro- 
chial endowment. 

Before giving on epitome of what has thus far 
in this way been decided upon aa the concrete re- 
sults of this timely and comprehensive inquiry on 
the part of the Church authorities, episcopal, 
clerical, and Jay, it will be pertinent to mention, in 
parentheses, to what precise extent the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects has already incurred an 
obligation in this matter. ‘On its merits the pro- 
ject for the more adequate protection of ancient 

wildings from fire would at any time claim the 
moral support and netive co-operation of the mem- 
bers of the Institute; and certainly diocesan, 
parochial, and other bodies charged with the re- 
sponsibility of mamtaining old churches and other 
eng of architectural importance throughout 


_ the Empire, can always rely upon the willingness 


of the Institute to second, to the best of its ability, 
any well-considered efforta with that end, such as 
those comprised inthe Report due to the decision 


of the Representative Church Couneil to which. 


reference is here made, 

’ ‘This co-operation on the part of the Institute on 
the present occasion is obviously more imperative 
inasmuch as the initial stage of this movement 
originated in the action taken by the Council when, 
on my suggestion about two years ago, it was 
unanimously resolved to issue a circular on the sub- 
ject to all Archdeacons of the Anglican Church and 
other eccleswstical authorities- in England and 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, emphasising the im- 
portance of effecting more adequate insurances 
against fire on all ecclesiastical fabrica, aa well as on 
the furniture or fitments of churches and their 
ornaments and decorative accessories,* 


* Jovmvat TI.B.A,. 11 Nov. I911, p..22. 


Public attention thus has heen directed to a 
matter which is of no small moment from many 
points of view, and we are able to welcome this 
capital pepo which has now been officially 
adopted, The practical question still remaina to 
be dealt with as to how far pressure can be brought 
to bear on parochial authorities to induce them 
to make more commensurate provision by better 
INSUPrAnces. 

Architects, no doubt, can in a variety of ways 
assist the betterment of things in this respec by 
recommending their clients to reconsider their ex- 
paca’ ghee and to augment the amounts, all too 
limited hitherto in extent. Advice dealing with 
such details must, however, be made subject to the 
proviso as to the proportionate values of risks being 
made conformable with the policies on which pre- 
minms are paid, care being exercised at the same 
time not to meur a needless increase on the cost of 
current expenses, . 

No general rule can be advisedly laid down for 
general adoption as to the tive sums to be 
allocated in relation to the original cost of buildings 
oras tothe precise value of their contents, and it cer- 
tainly is not the business of the Institute to attempt 
any schedule of the kind, Kach case, in fact, must 
be individually dealt with on its own merits, and 
invariably it will be found essential to consider the 
age and construction of the fabric, its stractural 


i ; 


conditions, its position and surroundings, and 


many other points such as can only be judged and 
decided on after a careful survey oh op spot, 
These considerations in the first instance must he 
reckoned to be quite irrespective of the terms of 
any policy and independent of this or that partiou- 
lar insurance office, mutual, co-of rative, or other- 
wise. Well-considered and efficient provisions for 
protection against fire are also pre-eminently im- 
portant and can scarcely be overestimated, though 
5? they are entirely neglected. 
., drting now to the Committee's Report, we find 
it almost ‘starts with this headline question— 
~ What isan adequate insuranceof a church?”" And 
by way of reply we learn that “as a general rule 
the fabrics and furniture of churches ought to be 
insured for the full amount which it would cost 
to reinstate them in case of destruction.” That 
8 a sound piece of advice, but as to how far walls 
left standing more or less intact will prove suili- 
ciently good for retention opinions will differ, and 
the He appears to assume that the walls are 
of brick, and nothing is said about old stone walls 
which possibly might be saved as work of archi- 
tectural historic importance. As such, aa a matter 
of fact, they will have been insured, though it 
may be fair tosay that no insurance could cover 
the reinstatement of antiquity. On the other 
hand, provision should be made to go a long way 
towards the retention of antiquarian walling. 
Brck-work stands fire better than any other ma. 
terial, and, with this seemingly in cata: the Report 








states that experience shows that the combined 
heat within, and the application of water from the 
outside in efforts to extinguish the fire, particu- 
larly if severe frost happens to follow, necessitates 
the removal of such brick walling even if it be not 
actually cracked and twisted. This must be done 
before rebuilding can be begun, so that, in such cir- 
cumstancea,so far from being an assetof value after 
the fire the walls become actually a source of ex- 

ense, Those who have had to settle loases of this 
kind will confirm much that the Committee has 
here urged, but the main value of this part of 
the Report is comprised in the section where It 
emphasises the need of expert knowledge being 
obtained, and this should happen not only when 
the assessors have to settle the value of the loss 
and methods of eens but also an expert 
architect ought to be consulted at the outset when 
-he insurance is effected and when provisions as 
to precautions to prevent fires are decided on and 


adopted, | ; 

The Committee strongly assert that no policy 
of an ecclesiastical building should contam an 
“average clause,” and there can be no question as 
to the nghtness of this rule. 

It is also essential that the furniture and orna- 
ments of a church should be ean deseribed in 
agreed terms, and each article should be sufficiently 
particularised for identification, while all these 
things should be insured apart from the fabric, 
every piece of importance having « value allocated 
to it by a regular schedule, and this list should be 
attached to the policy. ‘This point is not quite #0 
clearly insisted upon as perhaps tt might have 
been. Already the Archdeacon has power to oblige 
the churchwardena to keep a BS 8s schedule 
of all ornaments, vestments, anc an existing 
from time to time in every parish ¢ vureh, and in 
the Easter presentments such u list is mentioned 
in the series of questions to which replies are re- 





3 In addition to the actual building risk and the 
covering of ita contents by adequate insurance, the 
Report, with wise forethought, suggests thet pro- 
vision should be made to include architect's pro- 
fessional fees and other like charges, a8 well as the 
clerk of works’ wages incurred in connection with 
the rebuilding or restorations brought about by fire. 
Moreover, the expense of providing 4 temporary 
building such as an iron church, in which services 
can be held while the damaged parish ehurch is 
being reinstated, ler ap to be included im the in- 
surance, together with a yeur's rent of sittings, too, 
where the income is derived by letting pews. The 
probable loss accruing meanwhile, in any cise, 
in consequence of diminished church collections, 
should likewise be paeseen a taken into account, 

Ample reasons are set forth m the Report as to 
wlebe buildings being inaured to their full value by 
the incumbent,and parsonages are dealt with most 
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usefully with reference to Ecclesiastical Dilapida- 
tions and the liabilities of the clergy m a per- 
sonal sense in these matters. The Bill drafted 
two years age contains provisions for the compul- 
sory insurance of the ee a benefice for an 
adequate sum to reinstate them if destroyed by 
fire, and it is added that these insurances ought not 
to be effected solely in the personal name of the 
incumbent. 
The House of Laymen by the adoption of this 
Report has realized the need therein defined of 
rsistent action by all Archdeacons and Rural 
gangs in calling the attention of churchwardens 
to their obligations in this question of insurance, 
and the Report urges upon these diocesan dignitaries 
their official responsi bility by making periodically 
personal inspection of all churches, to undertake 
this part of their work more systematically than 
has hitherto been attempted save perhaps in ex- 
Bd hin instances. | 
isitation charges and Ruridecanal conferences 


are alluded to as another means of bringing pres- 


sure to bear upon parochial officials whose buildings 


may happen to be under-insured. A permanent 
committee charged with the duty of inquiring into 
and looking after all the parochial insurances in the 
deanery is i by the Report as an additional 
method for bringing about an improvement. 
Such a body, however, could have no legal autho- 
rity, and it is probable that any such concerted 
action would be resented strongly as being too in- 
quisitorial, and so more harm than good might re- 
sult ; whereas the official status of Archdeaoons hus 
to be reckoned with, particularly when their duties 
are carned out in concert with the Rural Deans 
acting in conjunction with the Bishops, | 
Ultimately no doubt the pressure of public 
opinion will be brought to bear, and in all hkeh- 
hood the laity may have to follow the matter up 
through Easter vestries and parochial churel 
councils, The incumbent and churchwardens con- 
jointly remain, meanwhile, the only legally respon- 
sible persons in each parish, and, except where the 
incumbent is the Rector, the actual holders, col- 
legiate or otherwise, or the lay impropriatora of 
the rectorial rights derived from old ecclesiastical 
foundations are liable for the upkeep of the chancel. 
The Report does not evade the question of aid to 
poor parishes in relation to the expense of insa- 
rance, but it is scarcely requiaite to go into that 
problem here. The exigency of extraneous aid 
cannot, of course, be ignored, where a needy agri- 
cultural parish, for example, with a sparsely 
acattered population ts weighted with the respon- 
sibility of maintaining some splendid medivval 
church or choice specimen of historic architecture, 
heeause it would be folly to expect such a poor 
community to insure without diocesan or other 
help a continuous insurance for the full sam 
required to reinstate such a building with its excess 
of accommodation for local contemporary needa 
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as @ place of worship. The difficulty underlying 
the problem aso whole is not, however, so much a 
matter of annual costs consequent upon more ade- 
quate insurances, for they are relatively infini- 
tesimal, The crux consiata rather in the funda- 
mental principle of the whole question, and with 
this aspect the Report is comprehended under the 
paragraph headed by this interrogatery—* What 
elp can be given to enable parochial authorities 
to estimate the value of them buildings, and to find 
out whether they are protected against important 
riaks under their existing policies?" By way of 
an answer to this very pertinent inquiry, the Com- 
mittee say that “local qualified professional advice 
should be obtained, as to the cost of reinstate- 
ment,” and as to the adequacy of existing policies 
Archdeacons and Rural Deans might advan- 
tegeotaly be consulted. | 
naurmnce offices, we are reminded in this Report, 
are quite ready to give free expert advice on these 
points without making any charges for their sur- 
veyor s fees and expenses, This, no doubt, is true 
enough, but, valuable as such information may be, 
the inherent difficulty ought to be met in a more 
businesslike fashion, which, to state the matter 
plainly, means the necessity of an Soately im- 
partial and mdependent survey dealing with the 
premises structurally and thoroughly, Where his- 
toric buildings are concerned, the need for auch an 
expert survey is manifestly most imperative as the 
on : workmanlike way of treating the matter. 
he Report therefore rests on truer ground when 
it recommends incumbents and churchwardens to 
seek advice from a qualified surveyor, who, it should 
he added, ought also to be a qualified architect of 
experience in church work, and, by preference, 
someone ecclesiastically informed. = 

The risks of over-insurance are mentioned by the 
Committee, who, properly enough, point out that the 
sum legally claimable under a fire insurance on 
any building destroyed by fire is the cash value of 
the building immediately before the fire took place 
not exceeding the sum insured. A fire insurance 
4, in fact, a contract of indemnity against actual 
damage that may arise, and it is nothing more. 
“Both carelessness and fraud would be en- 
couraged if people were allowed to insure their 
property for more than its value.” On the other 
hand: it must be horne in mind that the rising cost 
of building of all kinds in consequence of greater 
taxation, enhanced price of materials, and reduced 
amount of labour rendered per hour, much leas than 
that which prevailed a few years ago, renders it 
obligatory to maintain fully the standard of risks 
by insurance, and the cost of reinstatement is not 
m the least likely to be reduced in the future. 

It is not intended here to follow the Report as to 
the best office in which to effect insurances. (o- 
operative schemes have their own advantages 
doubtless, but the questions of insurance risks and 
the amount of premiums payable ought to be 
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settled on their own merits, and quite apart from 
incidental or ulterior gains or even return of profits, 
unless the reduction of the yearly premiums 
themselves is in question, whereby the imanrer 
might obtain the available advantage. — 

Burglary insurance and workmen's compensation 
are both mentioned in the Report. Risk from 
theft in a church kept open for private prayer, or 
larceny from the vestry or sacristy, unless accom- 
paid by forcible entry so as to qualify the deed as 
burglary, would not be imaurec inst by any 
ordinary policy, This fact is worthy of mention 
here, as few possibly may know about it. 

The Report closes with some wholesome advice 
as to the desirability of periodical qualified mapec- 
tion of the heating apparatus and of the installa- 
tion of electric and other lighting, and especially on 
the alteration or introduction of such installations. 
Nothing is said about flues, though possibly this is 
implied, for these particular recommendations 
generally closely follow the lines of the Institute's 
own cireolar. The risks of imperfect lightning 
conductors are frequently a source of danger when 
their overhauling is not occasionally attended to. 
Hydrante are pronounced by the Committee to be 
always essential, Of course, in remote country 

orishes such a rule would need modification. 

leans of communication with the nearest fire- 
station, where any exists, should, no doubt, be 
arranged, and the location of the nearest call-hox 
to the church ought to be plainly stated on the 
church notice-board or some conspicuous place 
near the main church entrance. 

_ This Report's success, we understand, was largely 
due to the leadership of the Archdeacon of St, 
Albans, the Rev. Kenneth F. Gibbs, of Aldenham, 
the Archdeacons of Birmingham, Maidstone, and 
Exeter, also Chancellor P. V. Smith. The docu- 
ment was presented by the Chairman, Mr. T. G. 
Hughes, who signed the Report. He also gave 
Been eraeanaon to the matter throughout. “ The 

ing is to prevent the Report becoming a dead 
letter.” Maurice B. Apams [F.}. 

A Febrvary 1918, 7 





REVIEWS. 


EARLY RENAISSANCE DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE. 

English Homes of the Eorly Renaissanes : Elizabethan 
and Jacobean Howars and Gardens. Edited by Ff. 
Array Tipping, M.A. F.S.A, Fo. Lond. 1912, Twa 
(rvmens wel. (“Country Life,” 20 Tavistock Sires, 
Coren! (arden, W.C.) 

This is another series of reproductions of the 
admirable photographs of English houses, with the 
accompanying descriptions, published hy Country 

. As such, the bulk of the book is not pri- 
marily written for architects, but for the cultivated 
publie which takes an intelligent interest in the 
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subject. The different writers who describe the 
houses and their ens have not architecture 
chiefly in view. They write for a public which ad- 
mires architecture, it is true, but which ia equally 
interested in family history, and in the hundred and 
one things which are associated with great houses 
and the life of their inhabitants. From the 
architect's point of view, therefore, much of what 1s 
said in these pages is surplusage, and there ia no 
question of reading the book through from end te 
end asaconnected whole,  Thisdrawback, such as 
it is, is largely discounted by Mr. Tipping’s capital 
Introduction, which gives a short but continuous 
atory of the period, pointed by references to the 
numerous illustrations. | 

Another respect in which architects, more par- 
ticularly the inexperienced, should be on ther guard 
is thut it is no part of the original purpose of the 
illustrations as they appear in Country bife to dis- 
tinguish between what is old and what is new. 
They represent the buildings as they now are, and 
nuny of the subjecta have been so skilfully repaired 
that it would puzzle the most experienced to tell 
from the photographs alone which parts of the 
work are original and which restorations. Nor 1s 
it the purpose of the illustrations to present one 
phase of style only ; consequently, although the 
title of the book refers to the Early Renaissance, 
many of the prominent examples are of later date. 
This is inevitable in view of the fact that in the 
first instance it was the house and its surroundings 
which were to be described, and not merely the 
work of a special period, To complain of the mix- 
ture would, under the circumstances, be uinreason- 
able. 

An incident in the writer's own experience lends 
soint to the first of these warnings. A client who 
lived in an Elizabethan house, which had been 
restored by an eminent architect, became sadly out 
of love with one of the new chimney-pieces. In 
searching for something more suitable, he came 
across an excellent Elizabethan chimney-piece i 
Country Life. At aome considerable trouble a visit 
was arranged and made to the ancient house where 
this desirable example was to be seen. A long 
round of rooms was examined under the host's illu- 


minating guidance, and at length the object. of 


the journey was reached. On inquiry it, tran- 
spired that the admired chimney ieee was likewise 
designed by the eminent architect. | 
Bearing these cautions in mind, the student 
of architecture will find in these pages abundant 
material. to interest and delight him. Each house 


is described in.a monograph of itsown upon which 
considerable eadaatch had been bestowed ; and the 
photographic illustrations are of the very high 
standard associated with Country Life. 

The essence of the book is distilled in the Intro- 
duction, which it is worth the while of every archi- 
tect to read. .Mr. Tipping deals with his subject 
from first-hand knowledge—that esseatial to ade- 


quate treatment—and withaympathy. Itis easy 
to decry the early efforts of Elizabethan eraftsmen 
in an unfamiliar style ; it is easy to dismiss the men 
as ignorant of the rules which governed the appli- 
cation of the forms at which they aimed, But, as 
Mr. Tipping points out, there is something much 
more than pure scholarship involved in the work of 
the Early Renaissance, There is a human element 
about itquiteasfascinatingasanythingthat scholar- 
ship produced in later years. By all means let 
students be trained upon the purest principles, but 
let them not ignore or dismiss with contempt even 
the misapplication of those principles in Ehiza- 
beth’s time, wedded as they are to the originality, 
the vivacity and the poetry which distinguish that 
wonderful epoch. An estimate of tta work, at once 
generous and correct, will be found in Mr. Tipping’s 
Introduction. : 
Kettering. J. A. Gorca, FS.A. LF.) 


ANCIENT BUDDHIST TEMPLE DECORATION 
IN CHINESE TURKESTAN, 
Al(huddhistiache Kuliatdifet in Chinesisch.Turkiatan 
fiber architolwpiache Arbviten vor 1006 bia LOT ber Aiba 
Qeraiahr und in der Oaw Turfan von Albert Gritnaedel 
herausgegeben mit Unteratiltanng des Bacssler-Inatitite 
in Berlin. Mil 1 Tafel und 674 Figuren. Berlin 112, 
Druck und Verlag vom Georg Reimer. | Preis, broschirtt, 
Afark 60.) | 
A royal Prussian expedition has been at work 
for some years exploring old Buddhist sites in 
Chinese Turkestan, and in this book Herr Albert. 
Grinwedel describes the discoveries which were 
made by him, either alone or in association wrth 
Herr von Gecoq, during the vear 1906. The 


expedition arrived at Kuta on 2rd January, four — 


dava later it had reached Ming Oi, near Qumtura, 


the first field of work, and Herr Griinwedel left 
Soreug on 25th February, 1907, for Torfan and 
home. Much of the time was occupied in travel- 
ling, and the expedition is to be congratulated on 
the amount of work which was done during the 
time spent in exploration, 

The book is Wlustrated with 678 illustrations 
in the text, of which a large proportion are repre- 
sentations of wall paintings and temples, The 
difficulty of drawing such non-Western compost- 
tions was increased by storms of sand, which tilled 
both pen and brush, and altered the colours when 
ee In the winter of 1906-7 the cold was ao 
sharp that the Indian ink froze while in use, and in 
the summer the heat was intense. Other troubles 
which afflicted the expedition were bad weather, 
earthquakes, and o plague of mosquitoes, and the 
Chinese officials also seem to have given trouble. 
The author describes the difficulties of his task in 
a manner which recalls the tales of English 
# pai phosoars Pes” if one may compare the 
great: with the small. | 

The temples are in caves in the sides or bases 
of escarpments in a Tertiary formation, which 
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weathera with a well-marked stratification, as the 
photographs show. Some of the caves were filled 
with blown sand, and others were used by the 
present inhabitants of the country. The results 
which rewarded the explorers varied very much ; 
at some sites hardly anything was found, at others 
there was an abundance of material. 

The caves are not extensive and they and their 
forebnildings (Vorbauten)—as far as the latter are 
preserved (erhallen}—are never or only in the 
rarest casea completely regular. A certam naiveté 
was observed in the work : thus, when large stones 
had bean met with in the course of excavation in 
the line of the walls, they had been left projecting 
amd incorporated in the design of the painted 
decorations, — 

The author divides the paintings into three 
styles: the first i strongly Indian, and the second 
is a development from it. 

During this second style the temples contained a 
vestibule ( Vorhalle), generally covered with a lean-to 
roof (Pultdach), and a cell (Cella), narrower than the 
vestibule, roofed with a barrel vault (Tonnen- 
gewilbe): Throughout the stvle there was one 
recognised scheme of decoration with a fixed dis- 
“ite of the religious subjects. The style may 
be divided into two sub-styles which possibly 
indicate different periods, as in the second sub-style 
new colours appear in the decoration. 

The third style appears to be that of another 
people: with it new schemes of decoration were 
introduced, and an alteration in the Pantheonshows 
that the religion was somewhat different. The 
Inscriptions are in Chinese, in contrast with the 
“Brahmi” macriptions and decorations of the 
former styles. Very Chinese, and vigorous in 
design also, is the dragon-like “ tiger" from a 
temple in Murtug-in, shown on page 257, 

Of architecture proper the book contains little 
or nothing. Its interest will be for the Orientaliat, 
and pie for the student of Buddhiam, as 
most of the pee listed and described are 
Buddhistic, while for members of the Inatitute the 
Spas peer w skal lis in the decorative 
effect obtained by the composition of the paintin: 
shown in the lutrations. ats 

here 14 4 copious Index of thirty large pages, and 
erally the oe has been produced eae PE 
thoroughness, 

She fllald, C.F. Lexocenr [4.]. 
PRICING REINFORCED CONCRETE WORK. 
Estimating for Memforced Conerete Work: a Handbook 

jor Measuring ana Pricing Heinforced Concrete. Coim- 

piled for the Us of Engineers, Architects, and Ei. 
mators. Fy fT. E. Coleman (Major, Staf sor Real 

Enginecr Service), Bo Lomd. 1912. dymet, (BLT. 

Rataford, 4 High Holborn,| 

This book deala with the only aspect of rein- 
forced concrete which has not been hopelessly over- 
written, viz. the methods of measuring and pricing. 


[8 Mar. 1915 


Except the series which a : 
News (from which this book 1s compiled), we do not 
remember having seen any comprehensive work 
dealing with these subjects. Its introduction in 
book form is accompanied by much new matter and 
the necessary revision required to bri 
up to date and in conformity with the latest phase 
ol a system of construction now incipient but de- 
cr pi with extraordinary rapidity. | 

The usual slipshod history of the origin of 
reinforced concrete and a very meagre chapter 


illustrating the various systems employed are the 
only stale and unnecessary matters in an otherwise 


invaluable book. With the exception of some un- 
important details, the whole of the information 


throughout is exceedingly sound, and ia so emi- 


nently rational that, saving the following exceptions, 
it wane carne criticism. 

We object to the principle of giving reimforce- 
ment, centering, saa sounvele tities different 
trades. They are preferably measured together. 
Slabsare not commonly measured cube, and splayed 
angles to concrete are not measured separately. 
No information is given as to the best method of 
sey pagina ar se ilitate orders to the hace nor 
is the method of measuring centering stated. The 
statement that Bie should be measured and the 
cost of driving th 
rey unustial and misleading. | | 

he author speaks of stirrups exceeding | inch 
diameter, and nowhere ap to realise that 
stiirups are never more 
otherwise they cannot be manufactured on the site 
without special appliances. He uniformly shows 
broken brick as dearer than crushed ballast, which 
is certainly not commonly experienced, His 









method of pricing cast concrete, including centermg 


and reinforcement, is not in vogue and does not give 
any Teal information. In his general information 
regarding workmanship he fails to emphasise the 
very great importance of using as dry a mixture as 
is penn aniy possible. The comparatively wet mix- 
ture he advocates would give only 50 per cent. of 
the crushing strength at, say, six weeks that the 
same materials mixed drier would develop. 

In view of the fact that a great deal of work is 
fully loaded at six weeks, dry mixing is essential. 
The tables of crushing strengths of concrete give no 
information as to what type of testing apparatus 
was used, or whether the materials were tested 
under laboratory or practical conditions, and in any 
case his results of concrete crushing tests are not 
according to common experience. There are many 
useful tables giving the approximate percentage 
of the proportions of steelwork to concrete, but 
curiously enough no mention is made of the relative 
proportion of centering: The author also fails to 

rit mee tn * er. Pah ai a and the coat 
at cutting to exact lengths dl the 
rolling tills eths demanded by the 


In conclusion, we would cordially commend this 


peared in the Building 


the matter 


em calculated at per foot cube is: 


than }-inch diameter, 
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book to architects and contractors about to venture 
upon reinforced concrete construction, and we are, 
moreover, confident that old hands will find in 
these panes data thoroughly reliable in accordance 
with the best and latest practice. _ 

PercivaL M. Frasex [.1.|. 


ENGLISH CHURCH BELLS. 

The Church Bella of England. By H. B. Walters, M.A., 
F.S.A. Tluatreted by 170 Photographs and Drawings. 
1919, 7s. 6d, nef, [Henry Frowde, Orford University 
Press.) 

About fifty years ago the Rev. W. (. Lukis first 
drew attention to the bells of our churches ; aril 
since that date many articles on the subject have 
appeared, together with complete accounts of the 
bells of twenty-three counties, in three of which 
Mr. Walters’ name appears as joint or sole editor. 
It is pretty clear that Mr. Waltera has studied 
these books and noted up references to all minor 
articles ; and he now gives ws the crime of those 
disquisitions enriched with further researches of his 
own. The book is not only an archmological 
book : it puts the subject also in a popular aspect, 
and gives technical frformation on bella, bell-cots, 
helfries, and the uses of bells, including change- 
riningy. 

hh wok opens with two lists of books and 

articles : (1) on bells generally, (*) on the vells of 
certain counties or districts, both confined to the 
British Islands and:the English language. Then 
we have an account of some very ancientsmull bells, 
and find large bells appear in an unknown way 
in about the seventh century ap. We then have 
an elaborate account of the mode of caste B hang- 
ing, and ringing bells, with illustrations of towers 
and bell-cots, and directions as to connecting the 
bell frame with the tower. This chapter (No, I.) 
is likely to prove most useful to architects, A 
little insight is given into the mysteries of change- 
ringing, and some rules for rmgers im prose anid 
verse are set out, We then have tables of all the 
great bells of the world, and all the great rings in 
England. Two chapters on the uses of bells follow, 
with a list of ancient sanctus bells. Then come 
three chapters (IX., X., and XI.) giving. histories 
of the pre- and post-Reformation foundries. The 
latter are clear and complete. The former still 
erat some puzzles to _ solved: and the so- 
tions which have been given of other puzzles are 
to some extent conjectural and may require some 
readjustment hereafter. The dedication of bells is 
deseribed and discussed, and many Latin verses 
are given involving the names of saints. 

The decoration of bells comes next, with ample 
‘illustrations of letters, shields, crosses, stamps, ¢ 
scroll work, some very elegant, some very cUuTIOUS. 

Two chapters follow on pre- and post-Reforma- 
tion inscriptions. In the former we find lists of all 
the ancient bells which bear the names of their 
‘founders, and all which bear their dates. We then 






hear a little saghipoggn. sc loss of bells in places ; 
and the narrative ends with o chapter on cam- 
pencipey a a pursuit. 

An alphabetical list of bell-founders is given, 
and the usual indexes of names, places, and thin, 3. 

The book is excellently got up, the type and the 
illustrations are clear, and the press has been care- 
fully corrected. It is necessarily very condensed, 


but ef Sots references are given to other works 


where further information may be found on many 
details, | 


Aunenst D. Tyssen. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor, Journau R.LB.A.,— 

Dear Sm,—In your issue for Feb. 8, there are to 
be found no less than three references, by three 
separate writers, to modern nomenclature for our 
medimval architecture. The President, in his 
Address to Students, alluded to the “ Sacrosanet 
periods, which now ct base in the guide-books in all 
the degraded abbreviations of * Dec,’ and * Perp.,” 
whilst two reviewers of booka follow, referrmg with 
2 ary one to “the old names,” the other to 
“the old terms,” Early English, Decorated, Per- 
pendicular, for denoting certain medimval building- 
modes in this country. Of late there has seemed to 
be some ground for hope that these fancy names, 50 
old as to date well back into the nineteenth cen- 
tury, might by-and-by die out quietly, whilat the 


subject of their application came to be investigated 
with more and more understanding and insight by 
atudenta who want to know, as distinguished from 
those who chiefly desire to be told something. Such 
hope just now may be a little dimmed perhaps, for 
some of us, in view of the pronouncement, in favour 
of these so-called “old terms,” by Professor Lethaby 
—of all men!—in hisChapter XII, entitled “ Eng- 
lish Gothic,” of the Vol. * Architecture,” that he has 
written for the Home University Library. This 
little book, packed full of precious lore, which I have 
read and re-read with keenest appreciation, ap- 

ars tome to sum up in masterly fashion the whole 
vast subject of Architecture from its origins down to 
the present moment, And with like appreciation I 
have read Mr. Spooner’s review of the book, regret- 
ting one thing only m this review, viz., that he 
ahould confess himself ready to bow to the autho- 
rity or—shall [ say '—to succumb to the faacina- 
tion of the writer of Chapter XIIL., in regard to the 
terminology, therein sanctioned, for our medimval 
architecture. | 

Tt is indeed with no little reluctance that I pre- 
sume to put forth « humble pees, against this 
authority which would rivet afresh, on our educa- 
tional course for architects, the fetters of a system, 


for teaching the architectural history of our country 
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through the middle ages, that I regard as pedantic 
and believe to be Shecianoenit : but to me the matter 
now seems too serious to let slide without a word 
being raised on the other side, How serious the 
question has beeome may best be gathered from 
Siitaaiee Lethaby's own words in this hook. 

“ In architecture more than anywhere,” he saya, 
“ we are the slaves of names and categories.”” “* The 
terminology relating to the history of mediaval 
architecture has fallen into some confusion. Al- 
though the matter may be thought to be only one 
of words, the present lack of agreement must be 
as puzzling and disheartening to the student as 
irritating to the scholar. Every one acknowledges 
that where there has been @ process of continuous 
development, as was the case with medieval archi- 
tecture, all delimitation into periods is arbitrary.” 
“The terms Karly English, Decorated, and Perpen- 
dicular are by themselves, perhaps, not very satix- 
factory, but as general descriptions of the moat 
typical forms of architecture = sae ao g during the 
three great centuries of the Medieval Period they 
are irresistible,” “The student needs first an 
unthorage in the centuries, for nothing beside 
them is fixed.” “ One. quite gratuitous source of 
confusion has been sca in linking the styles to 
the several kings,” 

Whereupon, the author proceeds to draw up in 


array the six “ old names,"’ standing for six periods, 


made to fit the stx centuries from the eleventh to the 
sixteenth inclusive. ‘ There is a slight awkward- 
ness,” he admits, * in that three of these names are 
descriptive, while the others are historical, but for 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries it would be 
easy to follow the model of ° Karly English’ and to 
interchange (but not substitute) such terms as 
Mature English or Middle Pointed with Decorated, 
and Late English with Perpendicular.” And this is 
how we are to clear up confusion and make things 
less puzzling and disheartening to the student, less 
irritating to the acholar, | | 

Better still, we may prone to divide each of the 
centuries, from the twelfth to the fifteenth inclusive, 
into halves, using in each case the sanctioned name 
for work executed in the first half only of the cen- 
tury, whilst the blessed word transitional may be 
made to do duty for work executed in the second 
half, aince “we may go on to aay that the more 
characteristic forms of the styles so named are 
found in every case during the first half of each cen- 
tury, the latter half being a transitional era. Thus, 
Norman to 1150, Transition to 1200, Early English 
to 1250, Transition to 1400," and so on, So, now 
we are to have not merely one transition, as of old, 
but no less than four transitions ; yet only the first 
of these four is to be recognised as The Transition. 
“Tt happens that several secondary terms in 
current use would serve to define most of these 
transitional half-century periods picturesquely, and 
with substantial accuracy.” Accordingly, Sharpe's 
terms of mature age, Geometrical, Curvilinear and 
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Rectilinear, rather regardless of Sharpe's own 
dating for them, are requisitioned with others such 
as Fergusson’s Lancastrian ond a brand-new one, 
Yorkist, to help out Rickman’s * old names”; and 
thus we finally get “an extended list of twelve 
periods "—no less—each supposed to be just half 
a century in length, and all duly labelled, forming 
“a sort of Zodiac of English Architecture.” 

One may perhaps be pardoned for asking, does 
all this make for agreement, and wherein lies the 
necessity for it? What is there about our own 
medieval architecture in particular that calls for a 
Zvliac of Periods to explain it, whilst the author 
can treat us to the brilliant sketch in the preceding 
chapter, entitled “ French Gothic,” as well as to illu- 
minating chapters on other schools of architecture, 
without needing to introduce anything more than i 
simple anchorage in the centuries with actual dates 
of the work when avnilahle ? What more is called 
forinourcase! Why all this book-made apparatus 
of learning to enable students of building-work to 
read buildings that happen to have been erected 
in Great Britain ? The logical-minded French 
writers need no such aid to explain their medimval 
architecture with perfect lucidity. 

Of all these book-names for ‘ey See rk that of 
Karly English seems to have got most misplaced. 
If words are to mean what they say. if Karly English 
be a term applicable to any of the architecture of 
this country, surely it should come before rather 
than after Norman, and be reserved to denote work 
done in pre-Conquest days, since the English were 
here first, for centuries before the Normans, and 
were producing an architecture of their own which, 
whatever its other qualities, was at any rate as 
Hanglish as it could be, and Early. 

Tam bound to confess that this last is not my 
very own idea, and it is but right that I ahould 
acknowledge whence I got the notion. Years ago, 
whilst | still held strictly to the orthodoxy of the 
Periods, my faith as to the term Early English 
nightly applying to ayia ony work was sapped 
by heretical views that I picked up in the course of 
a short chance conversation with none other than 
my frend William Richard Lethaby.—Yours 
faithfully, Wantee Minnary [A]. 


The Grievances of Architects. 
To the Editor, Jounxat R.LBA.— 

Sit,—The first part of Mr, Peach's letter in your 
last issue is excellent in its appeal to the civic spirit 
amongst architects, but it may be used to other pur- 
poses than he ene eet In the latter part we 
come down to the bed-rock of things —* the deplor- 
able condition of many practitioners "and the lack of 

opportunity of earning a reasonable return on his 
eae his condition is to be improved = 

® opportunity increased by throwing open a 
public architectural work to the quand peace 
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titioner. If this were done, itis well known that the 
bulk of the work would be confined to half a 
dozen architects, and would be just as much or little 
machine-made as at present. Machine output is 
not identified solely with official architecture, nor 15 
mind-work necessarily the prerogative of the private 
architect. Would the outside practitioner consent 
to a self-denying ordinance to do only such work as 
that to which he could reasonably be expected to 
give his mind and attention? If this were insti- 
tuted, how would public work be executed by the 
best architects, for it cannot be contended that 
there would be a sufficient number of them to go 
round ¢ 
oe wonders = ae if the sega exists aly 
or the purpose of helping private architects out o 
deplorable sondisiien: ‘there are numbers of its 
members who, through some reason or other, lack 
of inclination, want of capital or influence, or the 
immediate necessity of earning a certain income, 
are unable to commence private practice. The In- 
stitute should have the welfare of these in its kee 
ing who form so large a part of its membership. To 
return to that bed-rock to which an Rviglishman 
refers most—one might have said all—things, it is 
largely the fault of the private practitioner with 
grievances in not providing adequate remuneration 
and continuity of employment forhisassistants that 
such a state of affairs has arisen — a stateof affairs in 
which public offices find it cheaper to do their own 
architectural work with the assistance of men 
equally well trained and experienced as the private 
architect, An assistant in a private office is paid 
not so much on the value of his work or to enable 
him to earn a reasonable return on his capital, but 
on the prmeiple that he is gaining experience for 
practising on hisownaccount. Then, having gained 
that experience, he finds that heistoo old at thirty- 
five. The days have changed since the time when 
he married his master's daughter and was taken 
into partnership by his grateful father-in-law, They 
have changed so much that public officials, haying 
discovered the means hy which some private archi- 
tects were able to turn out large masses of worl, are 
now learning to do the same. 

The advancement of Civil Architecture is not to 
be obtained by selfish ends. The true ap is the 
proper training of those practising arc! itecture, 
ates In private or public offices, their protection 
against unfair and unjust treatment, and the en- 
couragement of the public in appreciation of the 
msthetic and—let us es honest—monetary value of 
the art we practise. 

“A CoMPLAINER IN A Pusiic OFFICE. 





sted Visit of Architects to Canada. 
Toronto: 14h Frebrnary 1915. 
To the Editor, Jovnxat R.IB.A.,— Seamer 
Dear Me. Eprror,—tin looking over the dis- 
cussion upon my Paper on “ Canadian Architec- 





ture’ so nicely published in the JouRNAL Just to 
hand, I notice an omission in my reply which might 
be considered at least discourteous, In some way 
[ failed to notice Mr. Mawson’'s excellent suggestion 
that “ members of the Institute should visit Cana. 
in a group,"and I hasten to say how much honoured 
Canadian people, and particularly Canadian archi- 
tects, would feel if this could be arranged. Per- 
sonally, nothing could give me greater pleasure 
than to meet in Canada those who have been so 
extremely kind to me during my recent sojourn in 
England. 1 sincerely hope that such a visit may 
be arranged and carried out in the near future.— 
I am, yours very truly, F. 5. Baxer [F.]. 






The Lighting of Picture Galleries and Museums 
No. 14 A. MP. Buildings, Cathedral Square, 
Christchurch, Nu#.: 9 fan, LOLS. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL B.1.B.A..— 

Dear Ste, —Through an oversight on my part, [ 
find that | described the illustration fig. 2, page 46 
(23rd Nov. 1912), as I photographed it, not as it 
would appear when placed the right way up in the 
Jourxab. Inorder to make the illustration corre- 
spond with the text, therefore, it needs to he looked 
at upside down.—Yours faithfully, 

' 8. Hurst Seacer [F.}. 








Scottish Architecture. 
oy Tavistock Street; Covent Cando, W.C, > 
27th Feb, 1914, 
To the Editor, Joursan B.1.B.A.— 

Deak Six,—My f riend Mr. Paterson in a foot- 
note to his admirable paper about “ French In- 
fluence on Scottish Acchitecture "says that I claim 
for Stewart of Finnurt the introduction of Fronch 
motij# into Scotland, but he has misquoted me. | 
have claimed this honour, not for Stewart, but for 
Hamilton of Finnart, and am bold enough still to 
believe that the Renaissance in Scotland went to 
sleep when Hamilton's meteoric and blood-stained 
career came to an end.—Yours faithfully, 

Lawrence Weaver [/lon.1.}. 


Mr. Paterson writes with reference to the above : 
“Mr, Weaver is, of course, right in his facta; 
my poor excuse is that I wrote trom recollection of 
his interesting lecture on a similar subject and 
under pressure for publication, otherwise the mis- 
take in names eonid not have occurred. With his 
inferences I have perhaps more sympathy than 
would seem from the terms of the foot-note, but 
the isane is one which might be argued ad mfini- 
tum, seeing that there is nothing to prevent us 
both being im the right.” 

Erratum.—Mr. Robert G. Wilson, jun. [4-], points 
out that Muchall’s House, cabaasd to on 350 of 
Mr. Paterson's Paper, is in Kincardineshire, not 
Forfarshire. 
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) Conperr Starner. Lowpon, W., 8th March 1913. 


CHRONICLE, 
THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 


Rehiviien of 1861. 

Full particulars of this Scholarship, which is of 
the value of £200 per annum, and ordinarily tenable 
for three years at the British School at Rome, will 
be found in the Jourwan for 3lst August 1912. 
Past and present holders of the Royal Academy 
Studentalipa and of the Soane Medallion, Tite 
Prize, Owen Jones Studentship, Ashpitel Prize, and 
Grissell Medal who intend to compete for the 
Scholarship must submit their names and addresses 
and birth certificates to the Hon. General Secre- 
tory, British School at Rome, 54 Victoria Street, 
5.W., on or before 10th March 1913. 


Henry Jarvis Travelling Studentship. 
This Studentship, which is of the value of £200 
annum, and tenable for two years at the British 
choo! at Rome will be awarded by the Council of 
the Royal Institute on the results of the competi- 
tion for the Scholarship offered by the Commis- 
sioners for the Exhibition of 1851. The Student- 
ship will be open to all Associates and Students of 
the Royal Institute who are under thirty years of 
age on the Lith September 1913. All a intend 
to compete, excepting those who are already en- 
tered for the Commissioners’ Scholarship, must sub- 
mit their names and addresses and birth certificates 
to the Hon, General Secretary, Britith School at 
Rome, 54 Victoria Street, 8.W., on or before 10th 
March 1913. 


Exhibition of M. Hulot’s Prize Drawings. 

. By the courtesy of M. Bonnat, Director of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, M. Hulot's Prize 
Drawings for the Grand Prix de Rome 1901 (anb- 
int: “Une Académie Américaine & Paris”) are 
| ng brought over from Paris for exhibition in the 
R.LB.A. Galleries in connection with Mr. Fernand 
Billerey’s Paper on “Modern French Architec- 
ture,” to be read before the Institute on Monday 
the 17th March. The drawings will be on view 


from the 14th to the 20th March, and all students 
of architecture and others interested are invited to 
inspect them. 


The Admiralty Arch : A Representative Appeal, 

Phe Times of the 4th March published the follow- 
ing letter addressed to its Editor :— 

Sir,—The Presidents of the Royal Academy, of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, and of 
the London Society desire to associate themselves 
with the wish that has been expressed in Parlia- 
ment and the public Preas for a worthy completion 
of the Trafalgar Square entrance to the Mall. 

The Admiralty Arch marks the entrance to the 
processional ger to the Queen Victorin Me- 
mora) and to Buckingham Palace. It is an essen- 
tial part of 4 memorial scheme extending from 
ey square to the Palace, and failure te finish 
the scheme by a suitable entrance from ‘alear 
ss So would, we submit, be a deplorable mist ike. 

e apps) to those in authority to arrange for the 
completion of this great public improvement. by 
means of an adequate approach, belie the oppor- 
tunity is irretrievably lost.—Yours faithfully, 

Epwarp J. Poysrer, 
Reoratp BLomrtenn, 
PLYMOUTH, 


At the Meeting of the London County Council on 
the 4th inst, «a recommendation from the Improve- 
ments Committee was submitted that they should 
be instructed to submit a scheme for the extension 
westward of the street-widening in connection with 
the Mall to Charing Cross improvement, including 
the provision of surtable architectural treat ment, 
and to confer with the First Commissioner of 
Works, the Westminster City Council, and such 
other usuthoritie: as Se ay be necessary. An 
amendment was carried by a large majority in- 
structing the Committee to confer with the other 
authorities first and afterwards to submit a acheme. 





The Safety of St. Paul's, 

The Parliamentary Committee of the London 
County Council have had under consideration the 
opposition of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's 
Cathedral to the proposed tramway subway under 
St. Paul's Churchyard, and report to the Council aa 
follows :— 

We are of opinion that in view of all the circumstances, 
the Council would be well advised, from ihe Parliamentary 
paint of view, nut to proceed further with the scheme for 
the: present, and wo submit a roootimcndation that the 
ot aacerry relating to the schetne be Withdrawn from the 

il for tho Session of 1013, Our reconciliation corer 
the proposal for the construction jl Iramways across the 
bridge as well ns the proposnl for the construction of the 
wubway, Wo consider it desirable thut the Council ahora lel 
Withdraw the whole scheme. [1 is not propoae) Lo oon. 
struct the new bridge until after the reconstruction of 
Southwark Bridge has been carried out, and it ix probable 
that at least six years will elapeo before the completion of 


Abe improvement. This wil) leave ample time to disctres 
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the question with the City Corporation and to devise «ome 
scheme which, while securing to the travelling public the 
advantages ee ee the cotetruction of the tram- 
warya in the City at this important traffic point, will remove 
any kind of doubt as to injury accruing therefrom to euch 
an important national tuilding as St. Paul's Cathedral. 
The Improvements Committee concur in our sogyestion, 
and the Highways Committees have informed ue that, in 
view of the terme of the petition presented by the City 
Corporation against the Bill, they very reluctantly ac- 
quannen in the withdrawal of the clnuses from the Bill... . 

fo desire to emphasise the fact that our recommendation 
is «ubmitted gprs Bagi prejudice to the views that 
may be held ae to the engineering features of the present 
scheme and salely on the ground that new circumstances 
have arisen which demand consideration, and that the 
time available before the Council's Bill will come before a 
Committee of Parliament docs not permit of adequate 
consideration being given to the subject. 

This report was considered at the Meeting of 
the London County Council on the 25th February, 
and the recommendation of the Parliamentary 
Committee was adopted by 65 votes to 51. 


in the sitting of the Lower House of Convocation, 
on the 2Ist February, the Archdeacon of Ludlow 
moved that the proposed inelusion of cathedrals in 
the Ancient Monuments Consolidation and Amend- 
ment Bill among those national monuments which 
may be placed by the Commissioners under the 
guardianship of the Oftice of Works should be 
strenuously opposed. He said there was no Justi- 
fication for the Government taking over the care of 
the cathedrals. 

Canon Newbolt said that his experience a5 a 
member of the Chapter of St. Paul's Cathedral in 
dealing with public bodies had not been « pleasant 
one. ‘Three times they had had to resist schemes 
for public improvements which threatened disaster 
to St, Paul’s in the undermining of its foundations. 
There was 4 great tendency among public bodies 
to ignore the interests of cathedrals, and to serve 
what they considered to he the pablic interests for 
the time being. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


At the same sittings, on the motion of the Arch- 
deacon of Ludlow, the following resolution was 
pa -—" That it is desirable that in every 
diocese a competent advisory board should be ap- 
pointed by the Bishop, which should be consulted 

fore 4 Faculty is issued for any structural altera- 
tions in our ancient churches.” 

Public Works and Contractors Exhibition, 1914. 

_ The Council of the Royal Institute has accorded 
hag to the Public Works and Contractors’ 
Exhibition praposs to be held in London m 
March, 1914. The exhibition will be devoted to 
the requirements of contractors for ublic and 
municipal works. The offices of the Exhibition are 
at 104 High Holborn. 


of architectural importance by means of the maki 
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University of Sheffield: De t of Architecture: 
Vacation Courses. 

Much useful work has resulted in the past from 
the Easter and Summer Vacation Courses held in 
connection with the Department of Architecture 
at the University of Sheffield under the general 
ilirection of the Lecturer, Mr, W. 8. Purchon [4.]. 
The object of the courses, which are open to a 
students of architecture, is the study of buildings 






of sketches and measured drawings in mtu. Special 
advantages are that permission to aketch and 
measure a series of important buildings is obtained, 
all difficulties as to the use and hire of ladders, &c., 
are avoided, and an instructor is present with the 
studentsto ogive such advice and guidance as may be 
needed, Kaster Courses have already been held m 
Lincoln, Stamford, and Bath, and Summer Courses 
in Oxford, Cambridge, and London. The Easter 
Course, which lasta from a week to ten days, will be 
held in Painswick and district this year, com- 
mencing on 4th April 1913. Visits will be paid 
to some or all of the following places in the neigh- 
bourhood :—Gloucester, Tewkesbury, Deerhurst, 
Cirencester, and Fairford, and permission has been 
obtained to sketch or measure at several interesting 
buildings. For the Summer Course, 1914, a tour 
in France is bemg arranged, in conjunction with the 
Rev. Dr. West [4.] (author of Gothic Architecture 
in England and France). The tour will hegin about 
4th Angust, and will lust about sixteon days. 
The route suggested is Paris, Troyes, Sens, Auxerre, 
Vézelay, Semur, Dijon, Autun, Nevers, Bourges, 
Blois, Orléans, Chartres, Paris. Students desirous 
of attending either Course can obtain all informa- 
tion from the Lecturer at the University, 


Cost of L.C.C. Architecture. 

At the Meeting of the London County Council on 
the 18th February, in reply to a question as to the 
cost of the Council's architecture, it was stated that 
under ordimary circumstances the percentage of 
the coat of the staff engaged on new school build- 
ings, including eatabliahmn ment charges, is less than 
half the seale laid down m the R.I.B_A. Schedule, 


R.1.B.A. Prize Drawings in the Provinces. 
The following selection from the preminated 
designs and drawings in the Institute Prize Com- 
petitiona will be exhibited ‘seg the next few 
months under the auspices of the Allied Societies : 
Royal Institute Silver Medal ee Draic- 
ings).— Drawings of Blenheim Palace (2 stramers), 
by Mr. H. ©. Mason (under motto “ Pax "), 
awarded the Silver Medal and Ten Guineas ; draw- 
ings of the Church of St. Agnes, Cawston, Norfolk, 
(2 strainers), by Mr. B. P. Gaymer (under motto 
* Burmah "}, and of Southwell Minster (1 strainer), 
by Mr. W. L. B. Leech (under motto “ Mitre"), 
each awarded a Certificate of Hon. Mention, 


oe 
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Soane Medallion — Designs for a Terminal Rail- 
way Station: 3 nirahtbics Wy Me J. M. Whitelaw 
(ander motto “Solertia Ditat"'), awarded the 
app en we £100; Ces by oe R.. W. 
Co (under motto tered Lu "), 
and 3 straimers by Mr. H. C. Biaisiaw: faundlae 
motto “ Rocket "), each awarded a Certificate of 
Hon, Mention. . 

Owen Jones Studentship—Drawings by Mr. W. 
Harvey (2 stramers), awarded the Owen Jones 
Certificate und £100; drawings by Mr. H. P. 
Huggill (1 strainer), drax by Mr. Ivor Beau- 
mont (1 stramer), drawings by Mr. W. M. Keesey 
. strainer), each awarded a Certificate of Hon. 

ention. 

Pugin Studentship.—Drawi by Mr. W. 
drawing {by Mr. J. Hill (trainer), drawings bs 

aw ¥. 1 strainer), drawin 

E. Howard (1 sicomih each awarded a Cartif- 
as of Hon. Mention. 

Tite Prize-—Design for the Facade of a Royal 
Palace: 3 strainers by Mr, 0. A. Farey (under device 
“ Palladio “), awarded the Tite Certificate und and 


Honours and Appointments. 


Mr. Edwin L. at Sr [F.) has been elected 
Associate of the Royal Academy, 
The Council have appoint ‘Messrs, John W. 
inci [/.]and Raymond Unwin yd -] as delevates 
International Congress Exhibition of 
Town Planning to be held at Ghent in the month 
of July next. 
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MINUTES. IX. 
: SreaaL GexenaL Maermo (hora, Goto Mena). , 


At a Special General Meeting, summoned under By-law 
70, for the election of the Royal Gold Medallist for the 
current year, and held Monday, 3rd March 1013, at & p.m. 
—Praent: Mr. E. Gay Dawber, Vice-Preatdent, in the 
Chair; 10 Fellows (including 5 members of the penne 
15 Associates (including one member of the Council), and 
one Licetitiate—the Chairman moved, Mr. W. Henry White 
Lf.) seconded, and it was 

Resoiven, by acclamation, that, su a to his Majoaty‘s 

gracious sanction, the Royal Go Nahr for the pro- 
motion of Architecture be ed this year to Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., for hia executed works aa 
an architect and for his contributions to the literature 
of Architecture, ; 


The Special Meeting then termindted., 


Brent GenenaL Merring. 
At o General Meeting (Business) held Monday, ord 
March pee fall the Special General Meeting above 
and similarly constituted, the Minutes of the 
Mecting held 17th February having been already published, 
were taken aa read and signed as correct, 
The decease was announced of Perey Richard Bradfond, 
the teliowi candida elected 
tes were d by show of han 
under By-law 10 -— tal at caize 
As*Feiiows (11). 
ALLSOP: George Wilfred (4. 1902 “ay ohland, N.Z. 
GILL-KNIGHT : John Albert C4, 120 | Fong 7 
GREENOP: Edward, P_A-8§.1, (4, 1808) 
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MACK ENZLE ; Alexander Givorge Robertson "A. 1901} 
SCORER > George Onkley [A- 1805]. 

SPALDING : Reginald B ae [el LEO}. 

STRATTON : dark creas F.S.A. [A. 

STREATFEILD: Granville Edward Biiwart (Licentiate). 
WALFOED : Willian Voki fil. 1O1}. 

WAED : eee seem Amoc.Inet.C.E. [A, 1902], 


winbotn c George Henry (4. 14), Derby. 


As AssoctATES (40),! 
ALLEN-LODGE : neh Robert, Sete [a ypoceul |. 
ANDREWS : guire [.3. 1010; 
BARROW: John sin Willngs (8 [5. eet 


BLENRINSOPP : Henry a Aga |S. - 1908], , Yorks. 
BREWERTON: Frank [&. 1908), phe rec 
BUCKNELL: Leonard Holcombe (8. 1008}. 
BUTLER: Arthur Stanley George [S. 10121, 


CHISHOLM ; David John (8. 1910}, 


und (&. 1916 
Sepia’ Eh Ra h 


&. 1h), Newbury. 
DEWHIRST: Ralph Henry [. 18 
FOSTER : Thomas Oliphant [4 
GIBSON ; Edmund Herbert | 4. 190i], Harrogate. 
GOLD: Hugh Andrew [8. 111). 
GORDON : Charles Black [8 |. 
HISTON : John Garfeld (9, 1011', Winchester. 
INGRAM = 'T. Frederick (5, 1903}, 
MEADOWS: Samuel [s. 1008. 
MILBURN : Stanley Weymes (4, 1910, Sunderland, 
MOORE: Harold S108], Eee 
MUREAY : Colin Ha TS. I East bourne: 
NEWTON: William odfrey (8. LOL}. 
PEASE: Alex. [9. 1910), 
PHILLIPS: Rees (8. 19111. 
PIGOTT: Kichard Mountford [4. 1900}. 
RAHBULA: Ernest Alezander Rahles (8. Lois}, 
REID: Claud Bolleau [8. 19111. 
ROBERTS: Thomas Leonard 
SCOTT : Harold Seymore [Special |, 
SOLOMON : Henry (8. 1007], Shrewsbury, 
STENNER : William James (8. 1004), Bristol. 
SULLIVAN; Basil Martin [Special], 
SUTHERLAND. GRAEME ; Alan Vincent t [3.1 iM, 
THOMS : William George {8. 1910), Nottingham, 
WAGHORN : Sidney Stanle ley [S. 1004). 
WALGATE : Charles Percival (8. 1005, Grisself Meclesdiiat}, 
WEEDON; Harry William [Special], Birmingham, 
WEINBERG : Judah [8. 1011), 
WILLIAMS : David (Special|, Salisbury, 
WILLIAMS : Stanley Hurst (5. 1910], Sheffield, 

The Secretary made an announcement re the Heury 


Jarvis pat Silom, Paerapsare [seo -p. 314}, 
The Business Meeting then closed, 


jpocael], paatingirale 
bam, 


SPeotAL GEveRaL Merrixc SiN or By-Law). 


At a Special Goneral Meeting summoned by the Counail 
under By-law 05, ond held Monday, 3rd Maceh 1913, fol- 
lowing the Business General Meeting abowe recorded and 
similarly constituted, the Chairman announced the object 
for which the Meeting had been called— viz. to consider the 
Council's proposals for amending By-law 27, so as to make 
Even for the permanent representation of the Royal 

stitute of the Architects of Ircland on the Council of the 
K.1.B.A., and areas: the Council to take the ito wk 
stepa to obtain the sanction of the Priv omen 
amendment—and stated that, ine 
made by several of the Allied Societies that nee whol Nest 
nit of the Ree ney came such Societies should be further 
Soe erie 

WT 
consideration of the question ~ 

The matter for discussion having thna been withdrawn, 

the Meeting separated at 8.20 p.m. 
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The New Sorbonne : “ The Sacred Grove” (Painting by Povie de Chavannes {o the Grand Amphitheatro). M. Minot, Architeot 


MODERN FRENCH ARCHITECTURE. 
By Fernanp BILLEREY. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, r7th March 1913. 


HE French architect and writer on architecture, Blondel, who lived and worked during 
the reign of Louis XV., used to protest against the free tendencies of the architects of his 

- time, strongly convineed that he at any rate still adhered to the good traditions of 
French architecture as practised under the previous king, Louis XTV. ‘Time has shown his 
error, for we, after 160 years or so, would without hesitation classify Blondel’s work as 
belonging to the Louis XV. period ; so that, in spite of his very clear-sighted studies, this great 
man was unable to analyse the real characteristics of the architecture of ns own time. I am 
afraid that my modest views of the French architecture of to-day may not be any clearer than 
Blondel's ideas were about that of the eighteenth century, and I am fully conscious of the 
(lifficulties of the task that I have to perform. 

To appreciate rightly any social development, it is necessary (as for appreciating a picture) 
to be able to stand back and judge of the whole. In considering modern French architecture, 
none of us could have that standing-back point of view which centuries will afford to future genera- 
tions, but you, Gentlemen, at least have that which distance affords, so that your appreciation 
of French work is probably nearer the point than that of any Frenchman. Besides, you have 
always given in your studies a kind and watchful attention to the development of architecture in 
France ; many of the lectures given here have either borne on the history of French architecture, 
or contained some reference to it in the past or in the present day. Some of you are students of 
French art whose critical work and comments are authoritative, and I am afraid that whatever I 
may show, or explain, may be of little novelty and of little use to such learned crities as (to name 
only one instance) your President, Mr. Blomfield. 

My excuse in speaking to-night is that, having worked amongst you already a few years, I 
may have acquired a little of your way of appreciating French work. At any rate, L have learned 
to love so much the artistic manifestations of all periods of your great civilisation, and I feel go 
indebted, not only for what I have learned amongst you, but for the kind and generous spirit 
with which I have been received, that I shall proceed with this study with the intention not 
merely of showing facts with which you are probably well acquainted, but of making of it as far as 
possible a kind of parallel between the development of architecture in our two countries, and with 
the hope that such comparisons may, perhaps, be of some little use to you in the great problems 
either of education or of general development which [ know are now under your consideration. 

Third Sena, Vol. EX. No. 10.—80 Mur. 1014. iT uw 
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As Mr. Blomfield very aptly remarked at a previous meeting here,“ The French architects of 
to-day are not the French architects of former days." Indeed, no one in our day is what men were 
in former days—better or worse I do not know—but, very rightly, we are quite different. The 
nineteenth century has probably brought more changes in civilisation than any other century in 
the history of mankind, Progress in civilisation may be a wrong idea, as men are probably no 
better and no wiser to-day than they were before, but if, aceording to Bacon's theory, the object of 
philosophy and of science is to increase the power of man over Nature, then progress in that sense 
has been for the nineteenth century not a natural evolution, but a revolution. So rapid have been 
the changes in adding new power to the hand of man that artists and architects who used to lead 
the way in civilisation have in this remarkable epoch hardly kept pace with them. ) 

Altogether new problems to face—not a gearcity, but a superabundanee of means of building 
—new materials—new ways of using old materials—too many facilities for decorating—these are 
the conditions of modern architecture. Rationalism, steel and ferro-conerete constructions, 
modern expression of modern needs are thoughts which assail the mind of the modern designer. 
Architects are a dissatisfied body who feel that, if a great deal has been done, a great deal more 
has still to be done. Probably no country can yet take credit to itself that its buildings are the 
perfect expression of the new conditions brought about by science ; but if there were only one 
country where modern problems have been faced by architects with that open mind and self- 
confidence which are the result of technical knowledge, France might claim to be that country. 

There has been in France during the last century a fever of construction which has only been 
equalled in those new countries which have formed themselves on the old continents or on the new. 
Paris has been replanned and practically rebuilt during the last sixty years. But, whereas these 
new countries have sometimes erected their new towns in a hurried and somewhat coarse manner, 
as 15 natural to young nations, France, on the contrary, has brought to her new work the deliberate 
care and the knowledge which she owed to her glorious history. 

I believe there are two principal reasons for this high standard of technical knowledge. Be- 
fore all, the French people themselves. In spite of some recent Pan-Germanistio theories on the 
ethnology of France, [ still believe France to be a Latin country, and I see sufficient proof of it 
in that spontaneous enthusiasm with which the French people at the time of the Renaissance made 
their own that Latin spirit of order, logie, and method in all intellectual productions. The Re- 
naissance spirit has penetrated so deeply into the heart of France that it seems to have come to the 
French, not as a painful constraint, but rather as a relief to the complications and subtleties of the 
Middle Ages. ‘To show how deep and natural is the sense of symmetry and orderly grou ping in the 
French worker, | intend to study as an instance the little French agent-poyer, or village surveyor, 
setting to work to plan, say, a municipal school and Mairie, and compere him to one in a similar 
position in Great Britain. Here, the man will set first the princi pal room he has to deal with to the 
dimensions he wants it, place it as best suits the north or south light ; he will respect a hedge or a 
ditch that exists on the site: if some smaller room is required he will not modify that which he has 
already completed, but will add this new room at the place where it comes most conveniently for 
circulation, light, or otherwise. Jf another room is required, it is not likely to disturb the arrange- 
ment already made for the previous ones. He analyses each element separately in all its practical 
and economical sides, and adds one to the other as beat he can according to what he knows of the 
requirements. ‘The considerations which will determine the mass of the entire building are, above 
all, considerations of utility, and the appearance will depend on what he knows in the treatment 
of the details. He sets to work like the Gothic builders did, and if nowadays the result is not 
generally called Gothic heeanse the striking features of Gothic details aro missing, nevertheless the 
essentials are Gothic in this respect that the grouping or relative importance of 


the elements is not 
governed by « proportionate relation of the detail to the whole. 


The French agent-voyer does not 
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analyse details in the same way ; he conceryes at once a little monument ; he knows roughly what 
elements he has to deal with, and will make a synthesis of it. The Mairie will form the central 
bloek, the boys’ school on the one side will balance an exactly similar girls' school on the other side 
—anorth and south do not matter—windows are the same on the left as on the night, equally 
spaced ; no ditch will interfere, but the Mairie must be on the axis of the village green. One may 
smile at this rather naive sense of symmetry in such small buildings, but I like to consider that 
this born tendency to balance, however ridiculous it may be on these small lines, is a marked 
proof of the French inclination towards monumental architecture. | 

These remarks cannot, of course, apply to the good men of either country ; indeed, the really 
good French architect will not allow the practical side of his work to suffer from his love of order 
andsymmetry. Equally, the educated architect in Great Britain will know how to subordinate his 
inclination for practical considerations to the requirements of architectural grouping ; such great 
names as Inigo Jones, Wren, Gibbs, Adam, or Chambers are sufficient proof that your nation is 
capable of adapting itself to the most refined kind of classical composition ; but it seems to me that 
these achievements have been attained by the personal effort of much-travelled and highly cul- 
tured men. I feel that I can say that the British mind is naturally inclined towards the Gothic 
methods of setting to work, whilst the syimmetrieal and orderly grouping of the masses is a natural 
tendency of the French mind. | 

The French spirit of order and organisation has naturally enough not only expressed itself in 
the classical planning of the architects. It appears in all manifestations of French social life, 
Whether the politician be Colbert or Napoleon, the French have planned on classical lines their 
roads and their canals ; they have codified their laws; they have centralised their political ad- 
ministration to an extent which is not without its erities ; and they have organised their education, 
particularly the education of the artists, and amongst them that of the architects. This is the 
other cause which I think makes for the classical value of the average architectural production in 
France, 

1 intend to give to this question a little more importance perhaps than I should if Leonsidered 
only its bearing on the present subject, but knowing what anxious attention you are giving to the 
question of the education of architects in Great Britain, I feel that views on this subject, however 
unauthoritative they may be, may possibly be opportune at this moment. The education of the 
architect in Great Britain is far from being neglected, in fact there are many schools where the 
greatest care and attention are given by the best men to the welfare of students. But perhaps it 
may be said that the number of these schools, together with a certain lack of co-ordination between 
them, tends fo weaken their efficiency and prevent that unity of purpose which is necessary to 
obtain the complete confidence of the student. [t must be realised how distressed is the mind 
of the beginner in architecture in our day. Ignorant as he is of the practice of composition, and 
often of the most elementary methods of setting to work, he is induced to get his inspirations 
from such very different sources as Ely or St. Paul’s Cathedral, Chartres or the Louvre, the 
Forum of Rome, the Parthenon, or St. Sophia in Constantinople. The tendencies of his elders 
in practice are so varied that he does not know whom to follow, or, rather, he does not know 
how to discern those qualities they have in common, and which make for their value. Unless a 
strongly organised system of education gets hold of him and conducts him by degrees to 
knowledge, his mind will be a sort of Tower of Babel, from which confusion cannot be cleared. 
Doubt troubles the French student but little. He knows only of one school—and he goes to it. 

I have often heard it said here that French architects in their school are taught to adhere to 
old French traditions, and that in this fact lies their superiority. I take this opinion as such a 
great compliment that I should by no means think of contradicting it. Nevertheless, [should like 
to analyse these traditions. Are they traditions of style? How could they be? I intend to 
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show, in reviewing with you the nineteenth-century work, that French architecture has passed 
through evolutions of style quite as varied and numerous as your own architecture has done. 
Buildings of to-day do not resemble those of thirty years ago—astill less those of 1820 or 1880— 
and all these have little in common with eighteenth-century architecture. 

Are they traditions of methods in setting to work ? Perhaps—but; still, we do not work like 
our grandfathers—tracing paper, lead pencils, transfer paper, the introduction of the metric 
system have changed ways and habits. 

Are there any traditional rules or dogmas? I know of none. The French tuition offers 
nothing of university teaching. It does not teach, in fact, I know of no particular system of 
proportions either by relation of mathematical figures or correspondence of angles at certain 

To my mind, the greatest and most important tradition followed by French students is that 
tradition of working in common in a studio under the guidance of a master. The studio keeps 
alive the experience gained by previous generations, and each generation adds to that experience 
the benefit of its own, supersedes slowly out-of-date methods or fits them to newer requirements, 
The master has himself been in the studio in his younger days, has obtained the degrees and suc- 
cesses which students are now seeking for, and offers them the benefit of the experience he has 
himself acquired by his work, his travels, and his achievement in practice. But, perhaps, still 
more than by the intluence of the master, the young student will benefit by the experience gained 
by his companions who have been in the studio a few years before him. Knowledge comes to 
him but slowly—odd work or tracings are at first his only oceupation, They thoroughly train - 
him in the material part of his work and provide him with a certain stock of details, whilst the 
discussions among his elders and the corrections of the master lead him to understand what 
qualities to seek for before trying his hand at designing. He understands later the frammar 
or the logie of the elements he is dealing with, as others learn how to construct a sentence, and, 
last, he discovers the meaning of composition, that is, how to put one’s own ideas in order— 
common sense in designing. He learns how to eliminate from his composition all nnnecessary 
elements, all that does not express the meaning of the programme, or the needs of a simple con- 
struction, 

' This mere logic of common sense, this sincerity in the means of expression and of building, 
forms all the technique of French tuition. It is that kind of technique which may not provide 
the student with ideas any more than with genius, but which allows him to express clearly his 
ideas. ‘This technique is to the French mind (as mathematicians would put it) a condition which 
is probably not sufficient but necessary. ‘The work in common in studios provides it. 

The only drawback to the studios as they now exist, is that those students whom necessity 
does not hind to work in a practising office as well as the studio, do not get from it the necessary 
practeal training. Up to about the middle of the nineteenth century, studios were nothing in 
France but the office of the master: so that the advantages offered by the School were only a 
complement to the practical experience gained in the office. 1 hope I am not indisereet in’ 
saying that those responsible for the welfare of the French School are anxiously considering how 
to re-introduce a similar system in its organisation, | 

The School itself does not teach, but it keeps the interest alive in the studios—official or inde- 
pendent—by providing the different degrees and medals for which students have to compete; it 
also provides the Government diploma, prizes of a similar nature to your Pugin or Tite Prize, 
and above all, the Prix de Rome. I hardly need emphasise the value of this last institution, 
as you have shown your appreciation of it by creating lately similar award in this conntry. 
[ sincerely hope that it may soon acquire here the prestige which it enjoys in Franee, and 
that it will soon offer to the British laureate, besides a kind of glory which artists are naturally 
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inclined to appreciate, the prospect of work on his return from Home, as this is such an im- 
portant factor in the success of the French mstitution. | 
It struck me that, as this award is now for the first time being competed for in Great 
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Bitiotakgre Nattoxane: “-Stropr.” (Seulptor, M. Barrians; Architect, M. Pascal.) 
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Britain, it would be interesting to show what a French Grand Prix really was, and T am able 
to show on these walls M. Hulot’s Grand Prix of 1901. The author and M. Bonnat, the Director 
of the Beaux-Arts Sehool, to which the drawings belong, have been kind enough to authorise 
this exhibition, and IT am thankful to you for the assistance you have given me in obtaining their 
consent. The reasons which prompted me to select M. Hulot's work were, first of all, that the 
author does not require any introduction to you—as you have had the opportunity of studying the 
very interesting restoration he made of the ancient city of Selinonte.* Secondly, M. Hulot’s 
scheme seems to me specially appropriate in this respect, that, although it is conceived in 
a very classical spirit, and studied nearly to a point for execution, it is presented in that brilliant 
manner which has been the characteristic of the school projets during the last two decades. 
M. Hulot has also boldly abandoned the academical tradition of designing his composition 
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Mixurur or Fours Arrams, Pants. (4. Lanortiee, architect, 1845.) 


on one centre, If one considers’ the character of the programme ("An American Academy in 
Paris), this parti gives an appearance of reality particularly attractive. I have litile doubt 
that we shall soon see in Paris an exhibition of British Prix de Rome—schemes which, whilst 
preserving the same technical value, will be a marked expression of the modern British 
conception of architecture. 

This new British Prix de Rome, and the necessary co-ordination between the other prises 
offered to British students, will no doubt prove sufficient to induce them to work together and in 
greater numbers. i I 

Av les uae that Teould conclude this study of the Freneh School more efficiently 
than by tranalating these few worils of the late M. Ginadet—the last, perhaps, that this much 


* See Jownwan, 2ith Joly 1908, 
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regretted master wrote. Speaking of the School for which he did so much, he said: “ I only 
wish that this School will remain true to its beautiful and noble mission, which is not to teach 
art, but rather to refrain from teaching. Its higher and more generous purpose is, whilst it offers 
pupils means of doing work, to bring together and put to fruitful competition all the teachings 
(absolutely free) of the most different, sometimes the most opposed masters.” 

Before showing illustrations of modern French work, I feel it 1s necessary that F should add a 
few words on the great help which the French architect receives from the different craftsmen 
and artists he has to em- 
ploy. French modelling and 
carving, for instanee, are a 
tradition of over a thousand 
years. Since Amiens of 
Chartres there has been an 
uninterrupted sequence of 
clever carvers always ready 
to fit themselves to the 
changes of style im the dif- 
ferent periods. In the whole 
history of French art I am 
not aware of any penod 
of slacknesa or bad taste 
amongst these obscure art- 
ists. In fact, at the decline 
of every great epoch, 1f was 
they perhaps who kept alive 
the interest we find in the 
refinement of the detail. 
They were never better than 
when the Gothic style was 
in its last days; them per- 
fection was at its height 
daring the Louis XV. period 
—they are as clever and 
sincere to-day as they have 
ever been, Gilding, metal 
chasing are arts purely and 
solely French, and are also 
a5 alive now as ever. Paint- 
ers, joiners, and smiths are 
better than good workmen—they are artists—they not only execute, they understand colours or 
the proportion of the mouldings ; they do not value the mere neatness of execution or its 
difficulties, such as very undercut carving or mouldings. They appreciate the detail which 
they have to exeente in its essentials—that is, the beauty of its proportions and its decorative 
effect in relation to the whole work—they have taste, The difficulties of new methods or of 
new materials on! v excite their interest. The workmen of the modern mdustry of constructive 
stecl-work, for instance, so readily lend themselves to the decorative effects required by 
architects, that experiments in that new branch of construction are nowhere easier than in 





BmgoTnkgus Narioxate, Panis: Reapmia-Hoom. {M. Labrooste, architect, 1845.) 
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One may add that France is one of the nehest countries in building materials. She possesses 
the most complete selection of stone, from the hardest to the very soft, extremely well quarried. 
“Stereotomy,’’ the science of cutting and fitting stone,is a French art steadily developed since the 





Wartowar Orewa Hover, Panm: Mais Statmcase, (Charles Garnier, arebitect.) 


Gothic days, and its application to the most daring vaultings has by no means (immnished since the 

introduction of steel-work or ferro-concrete. Ferro-conerete itself, if not altogether of French in- 

vention, has. however, received in France its earliest applications. The high scientific standard 
x x 
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of French engineering is well known, and 
architects receive the most ready co-opera- 
tion of engineers, some of whom, being 
artists as well as scientists, have studied 
architecture at the Beaux-Arts, and ob- 
tained the diploma. One will realise, there- 
fore, that French buildings of to-day may 
be offered to the study of the practical 
bmlder quite as well as of the artist. 

But, last of all, the co-operation of 
architects with sculptors and painters is 
| now, a8 before, 60 intimate that one some- 

ee 3 ' times hesitates as to whom to give the eredit 
Lie hearer esa? «| —the architect, the seulptor, or the painter. 
civ" Boa pee | May I give a few instances amongst hun- 
dreds in support of this ? 

be ile gel The “ Departure for War,” by Rude, 
apelin na ese ; onthe Are de Triomphe. The figure which 
. : 1, | dominates the group is a personification of 
the French National Anthem, “ La Marseil- 

laise,”” 

“ Dancing,” by Carpeaux, on the 
National Opera. 

“Tia Flore,” by Carpeaux—T uileries. 

“study.” by Barrias, on the new part 
of the National Library in course of con- 
struction under M. Pascal and M. Recoura 
[p. 821), 

“The Sacred Grove,” perhaps the 
masterpiece of Puvis de Chavannes, decora- 
ting the large hall of the Sorbonne by M. 
Neénot |p. 317]. 

The painted decorations of the Opéra 
Comique, of the Sorbonne, of the Paris Town 
Hall are so numerous that these buildings 
can well form a complete gallery of contem- 
porary painting. Moreover painting ap- 
pears so intrinsic a part of French decora- 
tion, that cabarets at Montmartre have their 
walls painted by such spirited draughtsmen 
as Willette, Steinlen, Léandre. A public 
honse in the Rue Bonaparte has a sign-post 
painted by Willette. 
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I have attempted to show that the 
French are a people naturally disposed to 
classical architecture, that architects receive 
in France a training adequate to their aspire- 
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tions, and that in practice they receive the necessary help from the builders, the craftsmen, 
and the artists whom they have to direct. What results modern architects have been able to 
achieve under such favourable conditions I will try to explain in reviewing the various phases 
of architecture during the last century. 

I should like to consider the history of modern French architecture as beginning exactly in the 
year 1665, the date when Bernini, who had started rebuilding the Louvre, was sent back to Italy, 
and when the French architect, Perrault, appointed im his place, started his famous colonnade. 
Colbert and Louis XIV. were then giving the cowp de qréce to French feudalism. Did those 
shrewd politicians feel the new spirit which was going on in the studios, or was it part of their policy 
that France should have an art of its own? They broke, however, the traditional artistic rela- 





Tux New Somponwe: Mats Stramcase. (4M, Nenol, architect.) 


tions with Italy. Perrault served them well—his colonnade was better than a fine monument, it 
was the affirmation of that modern principle, the one order, with its accompaniment of the base 
story and the possibility of the attic. Raffael had a suspicion of it in designing the Palazzo Vidon 
in Rome, and Palladio and Sanmicheli in their various attempts applied it sometimes ; but it is at 
the Louvre that it reached the importance of a principle. Classical designers have lived on that 
principle ever since. Mansard the younger followed it with possibly less happy proportions at 
Versailles, and it reeeived a triamphal confirmation when Gabriel built those two gems of buildings 
on the Place dela Concorde. It was a short brilliant period—just the reigns of three kings—one of 
those sparks in the history of civilisation, the brightest, perhaps, ever since those fifty years or 90 
during which perfection had been reached in Athens two thousand years before. In the meanwhile 
(the eighteenth century) Athens, which had been forgotten, was slowly being discovered ; travel- 
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lers were bringing wonderful reports. For the first time in history, men understood thatsomething 
had been done before, of a beauty much greater than they had ever dreamt in doing their own 
beloved work. They lost that enthusiasm of self-confidence necessary to good work. From artists 
that they were, they became archwological pedants. They were so in France as everywhere else 
during the first quarter of the nineteenth century. They had before played at being Romans as 
amateurs, and in doing so they had remained themselves ; they were going now to be Greeks and 
Romans in earnest, and that clumsily. They were going to be more Roman than the Romans 
themselves, and their buildings showed a severity and a dullness unknown to antiquity. ‘Talent 
was not lost, but the simple-mindedness of the artist was. The Prix de Rome schemes of the 
early nineteenth century were of a noble severity. The gigantic plans had to take the lines of 
the Roman Foram of Trajan, and every building to recall the familiar outline of a basilica, 
Bare, plain walls « quarter of a mile long were pompously relieved by remarkably well-drawn 
windows fifty feet apart, and surmounted by a delicate cornice carefully shaded—the drawing of 
which alone must have taken a week to execute. 

Far from following the traditions of the eighteenth century, the art of that period was then 
profoundly despised, or even hated. When the National Library was being enlarged, the Louis 
XV. work was pulled down with delight : canvas from ceilings painted by Boucher was used to 
protect floors from plaster and mortar, and it is probably due to the alterations of that period that 
you possess in the Wallace Collection a wrought iron and bronze staircase railing from that 
monument. We must not tax these men with vandalism, as it seems to be in the nature of 
men to despise the work of their immediate forefathers. We gladly deatroy now Early Victorian 
work which the next generation will respect. 

Roman and Greek models, however, soon proving insufficient, Italian Renaissance work 
became a source of inspiration, although buildings were perhaps no more exactly Italian than 
they had been exactly Roman. Archmologists, hard at work studying and classifying every 
period of art, provided architects with new models to such an extent that it becomes difficult 
to follow the various influences and divide them into different groups, a5 years, styles, and men’s 
ideas mixed themselves in such a way that they could not be separated, But'a few impor- 
tant facts heeame dominant—medieval buildings began to attract attention. Thera has not 
heen in France exactly what is called here a Gothic revival, but a great name dominates the 
study of the art of the Middle Ages—that of Viollet-le-Duc. To all appearances Viollet-le-Duc 
failed to obtain practical results from his efforts. He thoroughly failed in his endeavours to 
reorganise the Beaux-Arts School. His proposed reforms had been sanctioned by Napoleon IIT., 
bot it brought nearly a revolution, as, during the few lessons he gave, he had to seek police 
protection for his safety. His own methods of restoration have been condemned since as 
being too radical, and in the buildings he himself erected he showed that his creative power 
was not to be compared with his eritieal power. As to the isolated attempts in Gothie style of 
his followers, work was never produced to approach in artistic yalue, as well as in importance, 
such buildings, for instance, as your magnificent Houses of Parliament. 

The only practical achievement of Viollet-le-Duc has been the ereation of those governmental 
departments—the " Edifices diocésains " and the “ Commissions des Monuments Historiques,""— 
which have saved many old Freneh buildings from destruction, Nevertheless, the influence of 
Viollet-le-Due has been enormous—being much attacked, he has been much studied, and his eap- 
tivating writings have been read by every architect, As he professed not merely a revival of the 
Gothic forms, but a theory of rationalism and of sincerity towards means of construction old or 
new, and as at the same time the iron and steel industry was providing new ways of building, these 
principles have become the dominating pre-oce upation of French architects. Even such classical 
designers us Labrouste attempted as early as 1845 to give proper architectural treatment to 
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steelwork. The lecture rooms of the 5t. Genevieve Library and the National Library are classical - 
examples of these early efforts. | | 

The greatest part of the Beaux-Arts school built by Duban showed similar tendencies, and 
[ regret that [am not able to show a better illustration of it than 1ts central cloister. The 
Palais de Justice, by Duc, 
conceived Ina more modern = § 
way of interpreting Greek 
models, although it does not 
introduce steelwork, is par- 
ticularly interesting from the 
new principle of stone vault- 
ing applied toits * Vestibule 
de Harley.” This vaultmg 
i8 neither Gothic nor classic, 
but the analysis of its con- 
structive elements, which 1s 
thoroughly modern, would 
probably have proved dan- 
geronus to a less clever artist 
than Due, 

Whilst the nineteenth 
century was advancing m 
vears, France had been en- 
joying o fairly long period of 
peace, during which she re- 
covered from the wars of the 
Revolution and of Napoleon. 
She became rich again, and 
prosperity was at its height 
during the Second Empire ; 
Napoleon TIL. was creating a 
new nobility, chietly nobility 
of tinance. ‘This new society 
—whiech pulled Pars down, 
replanned it, rebuilt it; 
which created Biarritz, Nice, 
and Monte Carlo—required 
an architecture to express its 
thirst for pleasure and extra- 
vagance, The architects of 
the period had full oppor- 
tunities of satisfying it, but 
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the greatest opportunity of Isetirer Ockaxoonarmguc, Hee SamtTJacgues, Pans, (M, Nénok, architect.) 
all, however, was given (iar- From f'Architecte (Parts Wi) 


nier when he built the new * 
Opera House. Napoleon IL. and the Empress showed the interest they took in the building 


bv themselves sending in a scheme at. the competition, They did not produce a plan, which 
they considered supertluous, but their perspective design marked their intention that the 
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architecture should be French; it represented the “Garde Meuble” of the Place de la 
Concorde, altered at the last moment for Perrault’s colonnade of the Louvre. Garnier 
tried to-be as French as he could after nearly a century of Greek, Roman, Italian, and 
Byzantine work, and after his own restoration of the Greek temple of Athena at 28gina. The 
Opéra, at any rate, has been the magnificent expression of that exuberant period. It is to 
France what the Houses of Parliament are to England. Following an age of adaptation to 
forms and methods of antiquity, both monuments are the sign of the return of both nations 


z 


towards home traditions. England has looked for them further back than France: that is the 





Tae Cove pe Cassatiox, Panis, (M. Coquart, architect.) 


only difference. ‘To us French architects, the plan of the Opéra [p. 324] is the perfect type of 
modern planning. It is held m France in such admiration that it has appeared as the 
necessary accompaniment to the bust of Garnier in tha monument erected to his memory 
some ten years ago. This monument was desicned by the respected master, M. Paseal, 
who was Garnier’s collaborator at the Opéra. The bust is by the sculptor Carpeaux. 

Garmer, who had been travelling all over Europe studying modern methods of theatre plan- 
ning, found no better model than that classical French masterpiece, the theatre of Bordeaux, 
built by Louts exactly 100 years before. Important features were adapted from Bordeaux, such 
as the main lines of the principal staircase and the ingenious treatment of the cupola on pen- 
dentives covering the auditorium ; but where the two artists differed, and where Garnier’s in- 
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clination towards modern rational planning found expression, is in the treatment of the exterior 
outline of the two monuments. Whereas Louis framed his composition in an unbroken reet- 
angular block, Garnier expressed outside every element of his composition :—the foyer and its 
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loggia on the facade, then the cupola of the auditonum, and higher up the stage crowned by the 
figure of Apollo. he two side pavilions are: one the State entrance, the other the public 
carriage entrance. Absolute sincenty in distributing the masses $0 as to express their purpose, 
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joined toa perfect classical unity in the grouping of these masses, this 1s the modern lesson offered 
by the Opéra, Other influences were at work ; the study of early French Renaissance brought 
. the originality and the richness of treatment of the details—the latest discoveries as to the details 
of Greek work influenced many motives of decoration—and, last, the theory that colour should 
not be exelnded from the extenor treatment of architecture found expression in the introduction 
of differently coloured marbles, of bronze, and of gilding. The Cercle de la Librairie is another 
instance of Garnier’s personal manner, 

The requirement of richness and also the retum to French Renaissance work is well ex- 
pressed in the enlargements of the Louvre and of the Tuileries, by Lefuel; his Pavillon de 
Flore is a familiar type of the architecture of this time. 

The Fountain of the “ Observatoire,” by Carpeaux, is also a typical monument of the same 
period which artists love and of which France is proud. 

The re-planning of Paris, however, elaborated by Baron Haussmann and the engimeer 
Alphand was, perhaps, one of the most important architectural undertakings to the credit of 
Napoleon Ill. Town planning was not altogether a novelty in France, since towns like 
Naney and Bordeaux, formed in the eighteenth century, are classical models which can still 
be most osefully studied by modern designers; but the modern vanety of treatment, the 
utilitarian considerations, as well as the contident taste shown by the builders of the Second 
Empire, prove how the old French tradition could well adapt itself to modern needs. What is 
most remarkable and characteristic of the French taste is how the new work fitted itself to, 
in fact. continued, the schemes begun by previous generations. That extraordinary axis which, 
starting at the Louvre, goes on westwards for five miles, 1s the work of two centuries. It was 
not a preconceived plan, as Bernini and Perrault in working out the solution to the awkward 
centre of the Louvre and Tuileries had certainly no idea that it would form a basis of work 
for about a seore of future monarchs and different political regimés. Each stone added to 
the development of this axis has been an nnoprovement to it: the Place de la Coneorde first, 
then the Champs-Elysées, then the Are de Triomphe, then the Avenue de la Grande-Armeée. 
‘To follow it is a lesson in French history ; it is also an object of wonder how so many different 
kings, emperors, republics, municipalities, commissions of improvements, and so on, have all 
worked with such unity of purpose for the betterment of what had been done before. 

Napoleon IIT. developed the “ Quartier de I'Etoile”"—planned it as a star the centre of 
which is the Are de Triomphe; connected it to the north of old Paris by the Boulevard 
Haussmann ; encircled Paris with a new line of boulevards, and created converging avenues, such 
as the Boulevard de Strasbourg and Saint-Michel, which, while serving his strategical purpose, 
gave Paris a cireulation without which it would have soon become congested, The creation of 
the Bois de Boulogne to the west, the Bois de Vincennes to the east, the Pare Monceau in 
the centre, the Buttes Chaumont ‘to the north, gave healthy lungs to this compact city. 
These alterations gave rise to a consitlerable amount of building and land speculation; but to 
attempt to prevent altogether speculation in such undertakings is perhaps to prevent oneself 
from carrying them to success. | 

The Franco-German war stopped the tendencies to extravagance of the Napoleon III. 
period ; France set to work earnestly to repair the damage of war and prepare a new 
prosperity. She built more than ever, and, but for a few exceptions, architects continued to 
take their inspirations from the French work of the early or late Renaissance. ; 

The Hotel de Ville was rebuilt by Ballu on almost exactly the same lines as it stood before 
the war, The Chateau de Chantilly, rebuilt by the late M. Daumet in the manner of the early 
French Renaissance, is ‘typical of the refined, and at the same time very personal style of this 
much-regretted master, at : | 
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The School of Surgery was enlarged by M. Ginain in a Neo-Gree style, which is probably , 
more French in appearance than had been the work of Hittorf at the Gare du Nord, or of Due — 
at the Palais de Justice. The Musée Galliera, also by M. Ginain, ilustrates the same aspira- 
tions of this learned artist. 

The Musée du Troca- 
déro, by Davioud, at the 
time of the Exhibition of 
1878, 13 an interesting at- 
tempt im foreign style, and 
in treatment of modern 
means of construction in its 
interior work. 

The church of Saint- 
Pierre -de- Montrouge, by 
M. Vaudremer, and the Basi- 
lique du Saeré-Coeur,” by 
M. Abadie, sometimes called 
Byzantine, are rather a per- 
sonal expression of style, 
inspired largely by the 
Romanesque buildings of 
the South of France. 

The Sacré-Coour is a 
remarkable piece of execu- 
tion ; the fitting of the ex- 
tremely hard stone with 
which its walls, its roofs and 
its donble cupola are built 
is a masterpiece of stereo- 
tomy. 

The Opéra-Comique, by 
M. Bernier, is a refined piece 
of architecture which marks 
a practically complete return 
to the classical French tra- 
dition, 

The Rubens room at 
the Louvre and the Musee 
des Arta Décoratifs, by M. 
Redon, are typical models of 


modern architectural deco- ; Ht 
ration. M. Coquart in his Tie Gaaxp Patats, Panis, (M. Henrj Deglana, architect, Paris.) 
From “S.0.0.0," (Paria, 011k 





decorative work to the Cour 
de Cassation or High Court of Appeal has no doubt been inspired by, the late Venetian ceilings 
of the Palace of the Doges, but I would point out that whilst the composition is quite as 
decorative, the treatment of the details and the execution are a great deal more refined than 
the Venetian work. 
One of the most important monuments France found necessary to remodel and enlarge was 
¥Y ¥ 
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the Sorbonne, or University of Paris, of which M. Nénot is the architeet. M. Nénot’s career is 
worth recalling. Still a child, he volunteered in 18ST0 anid deservedly won the high distinction 
most honoured by the French, “ the military medal." Prix de Rome in 1877, he competed 
during his sojourn in Italy 
for the monument which 
Rome was going to erect 
to Victor-Emmanuel. Of 
come 300 competitors he 
obtained the first prize by 
sixteen votes out of seven- 
teen. The execution, how- 
ever, was not guaranteed 
to the winner, but he was 
recompensed on his return 
to France by the building 
of the Sorbonne. He was 
twenty-seven, 

The plan of the Sor- 
bonne |p. 326] 18s one of the 
most businesslike plans I 
know—at the same time it 
shows essentially those very 
French qualities of sym- 
metry and monumental 
treatment necessary to the 
dignity of such a building. 
The ease with which M. 
Nenot has sunmounted the 
complications and diffieul- 
ties of the problem seems 
to me admirable. Even 
the chapel of the Sorbonne, 
built under Louis XIV., 
comes into the scheme as if 
part of an orginal concep- 
tion. Besides being a re- 
markable piece of engineer- 
ing, this plan is a model of 
simple unity and of sin- 
cerity. Everything is true 
in this building, where 
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(MM. Cassion-Bernard aod G. Cousin, architects, 1000) every mass expresses the 
From * S.A.0 4." (Paria) purpose Or the mech 1 7 


} “ ee of the plan. 

The hall of the Hotel Meurice and the Institut Océanique [p. $29] are two of M. Nénot’s 
latest works. The latter supports his theory that the architect is quite justified in submitting 
himself to the wishes of his client with regard to style, as stvle is a language, and @ man can 

, ; +. = 4 To ‘, = ha 
talk in any language he likes, provided he expresses himself clearly and sensibly in it. 
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By degrees, French architects had retwmed to a purer submission to the French tradition 
of the eighteenth century, and they had completely come back to it at the time of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1900. Although the permanent buildings of this period are probably 
well known to you, I shall nevertheless rapidly recall them to your memory by illustrations. 

The Grand and the Petit Palais are no copies of any eighteenth-century buildings ; they 


are each in a different way 
quite personal, but they 
frankly illustrate this return 
to the classical tradition. 
The group of seulpture on 
the pier illustrated of the 
Grand Palais [p. 333] & by 
M. Verlet. 

May I specially point 
out the staircase of the 
Grand Palais, not so much 
as an illustration of the 
great talent of Ms Deglane, 
but as an instance of the 
French steel manufacturer's 
successful efforts in carrying 
out the most elaborate 
architectural designs ? The 
whole staircase, meluding 
the steps, is of metal. The 
steel nave is also most ela- 
borate in the architectural 
treatment of the details, 

The Petit Palais, a 
great success in the mind of 
the Parisian, shows those 
refined qualities of treat- 
ment of the detail which its 
author, M. Girault, no 
doubt owes partly to the 
influence of his master, the 
late M. Daumet. : 

May I point out how 
the decoration of the Pont 
Alexandre III. by MM. 
Cassien-Bernard .& Cousin 
i§ a sincere expression of 


the daring piece of engineering 





Cuarenie Norar-Damwe oe Coxsonation, Ree Iran Goro, 
(M. Guilbert, architect, 19040.) 


which forms its structure, not omitting the steel pivots which 


take the place of our old heavy keystones? The sculpture with which the architecture of the 
bridge ia enriched is by such men as Falguiére, Fremiet and Marqueste. — | 
The attempt at steel architecture in the Quai d'Orsay station by M. Laloux is olso well 


known to you. 


The Chapel of Consolation, commemorating the disastrous fire of the “ Bazar de la 
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Charité,” by M. Guilbert, is a particularly well-marked return to the Louis XVI. style, especially 
to that type so characteristic in the drawings of Delafosse. 

The latest addition to. the National Library, from the designs of M. Paseal, now being 
completed by M. Hecoura, shows how the same artist, although keeping his strong personality, 
has modified his style from that of the Opera, where he was an important collaborator, to a style 
nearer to the classical French tradition, It appears to me particularly interesting to refer to 
the “ Chateau de Doux " by the same master, as illustrating the fact that monumental town 
architecture does not prevent architects treating country domestic architecture in a spirit similar 
to the British conception of 
it; the chateau in question, 
built in Auvergne, would 
not be out of place in Seot- 
land. 

The few examples I 
have been able to present 
of the Freneh buildings of 
the nineteenth century may 
have been sufficient to show 
that if French art has passed 
through influences or means 
of expression as varied as 
the Greek manner or the 
Gothic—the Byzantine or 
the early French Renais- 
sance—it has not, at any 
time, loosened the rigidity 
of its love for orderly com- 
position; and I feel this is 
where during the nineteenth 
century France has greatly 
differed from Great Britain. 
Arch@ological discoveries 
have put a severe test on 
the natural tendencies of the 
two nations; whilst France 
las strictly adhered to her 
love for orderly grouping, 
— Fs STP 3 | the Gothic revival has in 
Frniiotukyor Oat Petes eee ea me: “al OF ERECTION. England played havoe with 

the classical traditions dearly 
brought together by her architects of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, The British 
designer seems to have seized with relief that opportunity of studying building problems in 
accordance with his taste for analysis of detail; and even now, when most of you have acquired 
again a profound knowledge of classical elements, in many minds the battle of the Gothies and 
the Classics is not yet settled. 

The British may be right, and possibly the French are wrong. Classical composition pro- 
duces work which is complete and definitive, but the study of history teaches us that no man’s 
work is definitive. The more we advance the quicker human institutions evolve. Composition 
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cannot foresee nor provide for these future evolutions, the direction and limit of which it would 
be unwise to contemplate. On the contrary, the Gothic analysis of detail allows these changes 
and additions brought about by altered requirements. Which of the two systems is right is a 
problem which the future alone will solve. As to the direction France is now taking, this is a 
question too dangerous to face. I shall only try to present just as they are a few facts which 
I cannot ignore. | 

There are signs that France is tiring of uniformity. Some ten years ago the municipal re- 
culations of Paris, for the avowed purpose of obtaining variety in the distribution of the facades, 
were altered to allow greater projections for balcomes or bay windows; they gave facilities for 
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Hiren Loretia, Bovnevanp Rasranm, Panta. (MM. TL. Boileau and H. Tausio, architects.) 
Fre LArcdtteote, 1DLL 


the erection of dormer windows or turrets to add interest to the sky-line of street architecture. 
Villas, or little “ chateaux,” have abundantly expressed this modem research for picturesque 
grouping, and the design now before you of M. Hulot, with its effort towards realistic composi- 
tion, has been greatly appreciated as being a relief after the stiff academical grouping of the 
early nineteenth-century Prix de Rome. 

L'Art Nouveau seems to have taken in the mind of the eritics of France, or of those who 
are anxious for her reputation, an importance which I fail to notice in Franee herself. Some- 
where about 1895 a few designers, anxious to attract attention by a quicker way than their 
knowledge would naturally permit, sought to adopt that kind of originality which consists in 
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putting one’s coat on the wrong side ont! In the period of preparation for the 1900 Exhibition 
frivolities were permitted ; this style was found amusing, and obtained in fact a certain success, 
but as the shortest jokes are considered the best in France as well as in England, !'Art Nouveau 
disappeared as quickly as it had come—it is already a matter of the past. 

Some architects, however, haye made earnest and sincere efforts in the search for a style 
suited to modern ideas ; they are not to be confused with the partisans of l’Art Nouveau: 
Most of them belong to the small but very learned group of followers of Viollet-le-Due, and they 
are headed by no less a man than M. de Baudot, the respected collaborator of Viollet-le-Duc, his 
successor in fact, as he continues to give at the Musée du Trocadéro the lessons of architecture 
which Viollet-le-Duc attempted to give at the Beaux-Arts School. At the church of Saint- 
Pierre-de-Montmartre M. de Bandot attempted an architectural treatment of ferro-concrete, 
of which he isa fervent advocate. Nor could one describe as Art Nouveau the attempts of 
M. Plumet, attempts at using Gothic inethods without actually copying any elements of detail. 
These efforts I would compare to those of Mr, Philip Webb in this country. 

New art, however, has lasted longer in Central Europe. It is there taken seriously, and great 
hopes are founded upon it. Two French architects of the younger generation—MM, Boileau & 
Tauzin—have found it interesting to adopt this mode of decoration in the Hotel Lutetia they 
have lately built in Paris [p. 887]. The treatment is refined, and Isee-in this attempt a proof 
of the adaptability of the talent of its authors, The new “ Magasins du Printemps,” by the 
late M. Bigot, are treated ina manner characteristic of this designer. 

Amongst the younger men, I must mention M. Tony Garmier, who professes his profound 
disdain of all architectural treatment. He obtained the Prix de Rome, however, I believe, in 
order to show that this disdain was not the outcome of incapacity, but that he was as clever 
as anyone else, if not moreso. He now puts his theories into practice in building abattoirs and 
hospitals for the city of Lyons. M. Tony Garnier designs his own steelwork, and there is at the 
abattoirs a steel nave 250 feet in span. His own house of steel and concrete covered with rough- 
cast has appearances which, I feel, would not be foreign.over here. 

Theories, ideas, are as varied as they are numerous, a great deal more go than I can express, 
The real tendencies, however, which slowly lead the world onward are possibly those which do not 
express themselves in words and those which we are too blind to discern, but if words of wisdom 
are necessary as a conclusion to this study, they were given to me in a conversation with M. 
Nenot. ‘I will try to translate them as accurately as I can remember them: “ We must not 
trouble our heads too much about the future ; we have to work for the present—let us do our 
best to satisfy the problems offered us—let us study the programme and the means of construc- 
tion as sincerely and as simply as weean. As to style and architecture, the less we do of that the 
better. If we have any style or any architectural manner of our own, let it be (in the same way as 
Monsieur Jourdain, of Molitre fame, spoke in prose) without knowing it. " 


DISCUSSION. 
Mr, Reorsatp Biomrrecp, A.R.A., President, in the Chair. 


Ms, H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM [F.], in pro- ‘tor than was our own architectural room at Burling- 
posing a vote of thanks to Mr. Billerey, said that ton House. He had found nearly always that the 
the subject of his Paper had been one of great central] object in that part of the Exhibition was a 
interest to himself for many years. For nearly a great series of restoration drawings of some ancient 
quarter of a century—24 years, to be exact—every monument: Looking back over his notes he found 
May had found him strolling in the vast unpeopled in 1885 M. Laloux' magnificent set of the Altis at 
solitudes of the architectural rooms of the Paris i¢ «Olympia. It was the work of a man who was at 
Salon, He was sorry tosay that that part of the the same time a landscape artist and an architect. 
Exhibition was even more neglected by the specta~ In 1888 there was M. Degiane’a Palace of the 
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Cwesars; in 1889 M. Esquié’s Hadrian's Villa; in 
1901 M. Tournaire’s Delphi. In 1904 there was a 
remarkable set by M. Patouillard of the restoration 
af the Island of the Tiber, which the Romans had 
the curious idea of making into the semblance of a 
vigantic ship. There were some records of it in 
Piranest’s drawings still. Then in 1898 there was a 
most remarkable set of restoration drawings of the 
cathedral at Rodex by M. Pailhés, with a perspec- 
tive view in which every stone was treated as a 


separate problem, and me was precreame ze 
fill English draughtsmen with mingled feelings o 
ambition and air. It was sometimes aad by 


critics of the Meole des Beaux-Arts that this 
kind of work was not a very good preparation for 
practical architecture; but it had this effect, he 
thought, it necessitated a thorough study of some 
of the greatest remains of antiquity, and studies of 
this kind filled the mind with ideas of a high 
standard. And in France this was bound to lead 
to something. Whenever they saw a man’s name 
toa great set of restoration drawings they would be 
sure five or six years afterwards to see his name as 
architect of an important building, The Govern- 
ment never forgothim. There was something, also, 
in the great scale of things in Paris that must affect 
the architectural feeling. Look at the parish 
churches for example, Turninto auch a church as 
that of St. Rech, or St. Sulpice, or Hittorf’s grand 
basilica of St. Vincent de Paul, with its four rows 
of great marble columns—these were but parish 
churches, but they were on the scale of what in 
England would count as a second-class cathedral. 
That was one very great influence which their 
early studies had upon French architects; they 
had the example always before them of things on a 
mage acale, What was the effect of that scholastic 
architecture on the tendency of architecture im 
modern times ? He noticed in going through the 
Salons year after year that they were largely filled 
with Prix de Rome designs and designs by students 
of the Ecole, all of them very good; but they 
rather impressed him as if he were seeing the same 
things over again. There was that drawback to 
this scholastic view of architecture, that while it 
kept everything up to a certain high standard, and 
was always dignified, it lacked vanety- sanete 
the buildings which had been referred to he woul 

mention two. One was the Musée Galliéra, one 
of the most beautifully designed buildings of 
modern times, and representing very truly the best 
French treatment of classical architecture, The 
other was the Petit Palais, though he did not like 
all the outside details, No mention was made of 
its plan, but, as faras he knew, the plan was 4 new 
conception in architecture, and an admirable one. 
He admired what Mr, Billerey said about the ten- 
dency of the French, even in small buildings, to 
go to work to make a synthesis of the building, to 


work upon a symmetrical plan, instead of the way 
in wiikee ciaallak bnriaic ar wears so often put up In 





England, putting the rooms together im a way 
which was convenient for the interior traffic, but 
letting the general design come together as it 
Sie as icturesquely sometimes ; but the French 
aystem he thought was more like art. On the 
other hand, he suggested that we were better than 
the French in one way, and that is, that the pic- 
turesque had something to say. There were three 
sorts of modern French building which he could 
not sympathise with. The first was the lyectes or 
Government schools. They looked like mills; 
and everyone who had read Alphonse Daudet’s 
description, in “ Le Petit Chose,” of his own ex- 
perience of them would feel that the building was 
just an outward expression of that cast-iron system 
of education. A capital education it was, but it 
was not given in a very humanising sort of manner. 
In England one felt that schools should be made 
homelike; they never seemed to have got that 
feeling in modern France ; the schools were what he 
should call educational mills, The second class of 
building he was out of sympathy with were the 
Gothic churches, judgmg by the illustrations he 
had seen of them inthe Salon, It was curious that 
though France was undoubtedly the cradle of 
Gothic architecture, the feeling for Gothic should 
have died out there; in the designs of modern 
count che pe they had a sort of « tas ete to 
18 itt Kngland was exceedingly disagreeable. The 
third type of building ep ite of the one ad- 
mirable example which Mr, Billerey had shown 
them, the French country house. When one saw 
‘Maison de Campagne” in the catalogue, one 
knew what to look for: a house that seemed all 
fireworks. There was apparently no repose about 
them at all. In this respect he thought we might 
claim something for England; we had the sense 
of the nee picturesque. He sympathised with 
what ar. Billerey said about the importance at- 
tached to sculpture and painting as dapcratine in 
France; he was one of the greatest admirers of 
the sculpture by Rude, “The Departure for War,” 
on the ie de Triomphe. It was a pity the sculp- 
ture on the west side was more commonplace. 
But had there not been a little too much “ vigour ” 
in the French sculpture decoration ? He thought 
it began with the 1900 Exhibition. They were apt 
to see figures with legs and arms sticking out on 
the cormice as if they were flung there by the 
wind ; they were not sufficiently connected, archi- 
tecturally, with the building. Puvis de Chavannes’ 
paintings in the Sorbonne were the very perfection 
of decoration; his low tone of colour was sub- 
ordinated to the architecture, and the design had 
a calm kind of style which prevented it from dis- 
turbing the architectural lines. But on that sub- 
ject he would ask Mr. Billerey whether he could 
explain why, when the French determined on 
decorating the Panthéon, they turned loose their 
eminent painters, all used to different styles, and 
let them do what they pleased, without any central 
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motive at all, so that it was now a museum of 
curiosities. He could not conceive how, in France 
of all places, that could have been done. He 
would venture to suggest that while French archi- 
tecture was superior to ours in their system of co- 
ordinating design, it wanted a little more reticence 
in detail, He remembered at the time of the 
Architectural Congress in England a distinguished 
French architect went with a party to Greenwich, 
and remarked when he saw Wren's very plain 
attic over the Hospital that it was “ brutal.” He 
could understand a French architect feeling that. 
But might not some of them say, in return, even in 
regard to some of the illustrations shown that 
evening, that they were too florid? Among the 
buildings which seemed to him to be perfect were 
the School of Medicine and the Musée Galliéra, 
both by the same architect. These were real 
architecture, buildings which suited their purpose. 
if the French architects could keep to that in- 
tellectual habit of symmetrical design, and carb 
a little their exuberance in ornament, he ge sb 
hey would come very near to showing us perfect 
modern itecture. There were many lessons 
we could learn from French architects, and per- 
haps there were one or two they could learn from 
us. Mr. Billerey’s paper had been most interesting, 
and he was sure the Meeting would join with him 
in thanking him for his admirable exposition of the 
subject and for the illustrations he had shown 


them. 

Me. EDWARD WARREN, F.S.A. [F.], in 
seconding the motion, said that Mr, Billerey’s 
Paper was.an admirable and most lucid exposition 
of current architectural thought and methods in 
France, and of unique interest as the expression of 
- the personal view of an architect highly trained in 
France and imbued by race, by environment, and 
by tradition with the ideas of his nation, but who 
for the last few gon had extended his apprecia- 
tions and modified his impressions by intimate 
contact with English architecture and architects. 
Mr. Billerey was in the happy and unusual position 
of being able to regard the spectacle of both modern 
French and modern English art from within and 
also from without, a great advantage in forming a 
complete estimate, for, if it were true that “ lookers 
on see most of the game,” it was also true that 

rticipants were most familiar with its happeni 

r. Billerey had been both able and, happily, 
willing to give them the benefit of his double view, 

hich he (Mr. Warren), for one, had found to be 
extremely interesting and stimulating. They were 
all of them, he hoped, lovers of France, bat lovera 
were constantly critical; where there was such an 
something at any rate to question. What struck 
him as the chief excellences in civic architecture as 
he saw it upon his repeated visita to France, were the 
ea hiengs sense of symmetry, to which Mr. Billerey 
had so fully alluded, the feeling for proportionate 
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mass and scale, the general elegance and high 
finish, and the almost invariable sense of ee 
not archaic style, by no means always pleasin; 
style, but a definite and pervasive character. In 
public buildings in large or even in smallish pro- 
vincial towns, in Hitels de Ville, Palais de Justice, 
Mairies, and public offices of all kinds, there was a 
definite civic type, sometimes harmonious and 
dignified, sometimes academic and stereotyped, 
frequently formal, stuf and cold. But there was 
almost always a sense of scale, an obvious civic 
intent, and a presentment of robust and imposi 
mass. The French handling of a public monu- 
ment, commemorative, symbolic or other, almost 
invariably presented, in its bold salience, and 
courageous scale, and sometimes in its fearless 
defiance of static conditions, a tremendous con- 
trast to the respectable little sculptural timidities 
we had to accept in Great Britain. And the French 
Municipality, which ordained such buildings or 
tn mana ss generally careful also to ordain a 
sufficient. and imposing site, to arrange for plent- 
of open space in Pest ok the main facades, eeoally 
in the form of a “ place,” with lines of approach 
posingly distributed. There was 
been in France for the Inst three 
centuries more or less, the happy instinct for wide, 
formalised spaces, which gave every chance to 
architecture and the architect. The average 
French railway station was not very beautiful to 
his thinking, but it had a style and an air, and it 
had almost always ample approaches, and a 
spacious and often quite dignified “ place,” punc- 
tuated and ornamented by statues or fountains. 
This gave the traveller, upon his entry into and 
departure from a town by railway, a definite impres- 
sion of civic order, which could hardly be deriv 
from the squalid yards of nondescript outline that 
spoiled our entrances and exits by railway in Eng- 
land. One had to recognise, at every turn in 
France, a much more highly developed national! 
taste, a much higher sense of the importance of 
architecture than we could claim. We must for 
oe peneeas soon! a eae in etvic 
architecture, especially in the design of large public 
buildings and all sorts of public macuiniiecte In 
domestic, in collegiate, and, he thought broadly 
speaking in ecclesiastical architecture, wecould hold 
our own with France. In the first of these three— 
domestic—he thought we could do more than hold 
our own, at any rate in the domain of the country 
house, big or little. He was fortunate enough to 
have several friends amongst French architects, and 
they all generously and cheerfully conceded the 
palm to England for domestic buildings, They fre- 
quently, in 1, a Seay unbounded admiration 
or the ingenuity of plan, the quiet harmony of 
exteriors, and the dignified comfort of interiors, 
Le comfort Anglais” ag exemplified by modern 
English houses won their admiration, rer | they ex- 
pressed perpetual surprise at the care and thought 
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bestowed by our architecta upon even minute 
details. “ Vous dessinez jusqu’aux clous des 

rtes,” said a French architect to him the other 

av. We did indeed design the door-nails, and we 
ought not to have to. In collegiate architecture, 
to which he had devoted some study in France as 
m England, he thought we arrived on the whole at 
happier results than our French brethren. Modern 
collegiate buildings in France—colléges, lycées, and 
university buildings—were frequently on a great 
scale, well ic Sa out for practical reg hirenens 
in most particulars, but sin ily ponderous and 
pean of aspect, chill and stern, impressive in- 


eed, but without anything of the kindliness, the 
semi-domestic and genial appeal, which marked so 






many of our collegiate buildings . th 
church building, the French architect seemed to 
him to be generally too much obsessed with monu- 
mental effect—with monumental opportunity. 
His church interiors were apt to be stern in effect, 
and hard in detail, academic and sympathetic, 
They showed ag a rule no trace of inspiration from 
the noble old churches in which his country 
abounded, no reflection of their impressive but 
kindly beauty. Broadly, he thought the difference 
of pomt of view and achievement between French 
and British architects was less one of trammg 
than of racial characteristics, for the national view 
of architecture and its necessities had, in each case, 
begotten the training. The Frenchman, mdeed the 
Latin generally, was towh loving and town dwelling, 
frequently even detesting the country except for 
his infrequent holidays. The average Briton, in 
his heart of hearts, loved the country, and cared 
lees or little for the town. He would not accept 
his town as finally desirable, he named his little 
suburban habitat with sentimental rurality, he 
wanted his own little home and garden ; he aspired, 
if he made “ a bit of money,” to his ultimate little 
place in the country. He was thus less eritical of 
the aspects of his town. The town was his work- 
shop, what did it matter what it looked lke? 
When towns were smaller and the country was 
always close at hand, he loved towns better and 
adorned them well in his simple way. He was, 
however, awaking to civic ideals, to the need of 
dignity in civie buildings, and of sane and ordered 
distribution of towns, and he had learnt, and was 
learning, much from his neighbour across the 
Channel. Where it was a question of fitting a 
building to its casual environment, the Briton 
seemed to him more often sympathetic to surround- 
ings than his French brother, and that yieens Bees 
the very reason that the latter had a more definite 
architectural ideal, a more positive professional 
faith. We had much to learn from France in 
thoroughness of training, and in the convinced so- 
ceptance of a contemporary manner. France, he 
thought, might aptly take lessons of us in indivi- 
duality and elasticity of expression, and ae 
pathetic handling of detail. There was a marke 
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tendency at this moment, begotten of our admira- 
tion for things French, to copy as exactly as possible, 
and without any translation as tt were, French 
architectural fashions, and to dot our streets and 
equares with Franco-Greek elevations. That was 
a pity, and an absurdity. If one must be Greek, if 
one must adopt a windowless, chimney-less, statr- 
lees manner of building, evolved from hard materials 
and a brilliant climate by the alien needs of an 
alien race, and apply it to the much-windowed, 
much-chimneyed, infinitely staircased require- 
ments, to the soft dull skies and soft dull materials 
of Great Britain, was it n ary to seek the trans- 
position at second hand? “ Autre pays, autres 
murs.” If we must be Greek, let us be Anglo- 
Greek on our own lines, and pay to our brilliant 
neighbour the better and more intelligent compli- 
ment of imitating her ideals and her methods, 
rather than making imitative travesties of her 
achievements. , 
Siz RICHARD PAGET, Bart. [fHon. <A.j, 
suggested that one of the greatest lessons we could 
learn from French architecture, and especially from 
Mr. Billerey’s admirable exposition, was that de- 
finiteness ‘of aim was a quality rBhnded sree 
valuable in art. He thought that the real strength 
of the French architect was that he had got a quite 
definite object at re to aim. Te had three BPs 
jects—sym syinmetry, | ement, and continuity + the 
sontinurty which was learnt by the admirable 
method of working in studios, so that generations 
were perpetually overlapping. But he felt that 


for our purposes nowadays there waa need of a 
fresh aim. ere was evidence that the old aims 


which satisfied former generations were not enough 
for us. And that came out again in Mr. Billerey’s 

per. He mentioned how various attempts had 
bean made this way and that, 80 that people did not 
know whom or what to follow, There was recently 
published « remarkable book entitled “ The Ener- 
getical Imperative,” by Professor Ostwald, the 
eminent chemist. The title did not suggest much 
in connection with architecture: but he believed 
that the book itself had an important bearing on 
architectural ideals, The author's thesis was 
that there was only a certain limited amount of 
energy in our universe to deal with, and that 


energy was always deteriorating. Therefore the 
one fundamental aim and object of mankind should 


be to use the energy which was available to the . 
best possible Beings and with the least possible 
waste. It had got to go to waste in the end, 
but we must see that we pass it through proper 
conduits, so that it should do the maximum amount 
of work. For example, Professor Ostwald seug- 
gested that there was an enormous waste of 
energy in printing books, there being so many 
different sizes which were of advantage to no 
One ; ae would be a ue pe saving of 
energy, and a greater possibility of diverting ener 

into useful nad valnebae erie ake if those sino 

Zi 
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were limited. He also discussed the difficulties of 
language, the waste of time in connection with 
acientific work and the work of Be world due to its 
being conducted in so many different language 
which people had first to ies Professor Ost. 
wald was therefore a disciple of some form of uni- 
versal language. We could get some advantage 
by applying that principle to architecture, to see 
if it would not offer « definite aim such as the 
aims of olden days, which were absolutely sufficient 
to me sips and apeyeudr of those Hines: 
Applyin it principle to architecture, it wo 
he sean thei thane waa an immense amount of 
work done at the present time which would not 
he justified on any logical principle. Whereas 
there were a certain number of things done with 
the idea of what we called efficiency, it might be 
possible to translate efficiency into a more definite 
ideal than we do at present, and to feel that it 
ing which represented 






was a crime to do anythin 
either waste of labour in domg work, or maki 
unnecessary labour after it was done. Many o 
these principles he thought might be applied to 
architecture with very great advantage. He was 
very often conscious, in his walks abroad, of the 
omission of that principle. He had been to garden 
suburbs where he had knocked his head against oak 
beams ; he had been into Government offices where 
it was so dark that the electric light had to be kept 
going in broad mid-day. He had had many such 
experiences, and he could not help thinking that 
this was not good architecture, that it was bad 
craftsmanalip to do a thing which was not really 
the best for the purpose in hand. Another thing 
he would like to su 
agreed on any definite method by which a real ad- 
vance could be made in architecture—and the 
chances for advance were unspeakably great, with 
all the novelties of material and novelties of ideal— 
they conld Heche uichceay fundamental changes due 
to their ways of looking on life, and there would 
arise m greater architectural revival than any 
which had been in the past. At present we were 
fumbling in the dark with the Neo-Greek and Neo- 
something else and all those different reversions to 
antiquity which Mr. Billerey ao aptly called archwo- 
logical pedantry. We ought to be thinking for 
ourselves, evolving really great styles which were 
needed to lead to great ideals, an | 80 reflect what 
was growing up amongst us. But supposing that 
the architects had bot then definite Neale, he did 
not suppose they would be able to put them into 
practice, because they had to satisfy, not their own 
ner consciousness, but their chents as well. It 
waa the client who really wanted converting. He 
suggested, therefore, as a practical addition to the 
diseussion, that supposing architects were agreed 
as to some of the things which ought to be done, 
the first thing they ought to do was to try to edu- 
eate the public. t might be done through the 
medium of the press, which was always ready for 
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any new idea. If the press were appealed to—as- 
suming that the architects were ee as to what 
the appeal should be—there would be little diff- 
culty in getting the general education of the public 
started, so that the public would know in what 
frame of mind to consider any new architectural 
proposition which was put forward. Some present 
may have seen that picture by Professor Adshead 
in The Times of an arch he (Sir Richard) ventured 
to suggest at the end of the Mall, Some one had 
criticised that arch very violently on the ground 
that it had too many windows in it. Seeing that 
the arch was intended to be an office building, it 
seemed to him to be as reasonable to object to it on 


the ground of haying too many windows as it 
would be to object to the Crystal Palace because it 
had too much glass m it. The point was not that 


it had too many windows, but whether, seeing it 
ought to have an enormous number of windows, 
those windows were treated in reference to the 
building, that they gave it that kind of monu- 
mental effect which was desired if the building was 
to serve a double purpose. He did not know 
whether the public would understand that yet, be- 
cause they thought that the ornamental and the 
useful could not be combined. The public had 
not been to New York, and did not know the possi- 
bilities in that direction. It was in that kind of 
shy Agee 4 real campaign of instruction would have 
to be carned on if architecture was to get out of the 
ruts in which it was so apt to rest. The mere 
ringing of the changes on the old styles, as if we 
had no ideas of our own, was not all that was 


ringing of th 

Me. R. PHENE SPIERS, F.S.A. (F.), said 
that his principal claim to address the mesti 
waa that fifty years ago, in March 1863, he ad 
a Paper on the same subject as Mr. Billerey before 
the Architectural Association, in the adjoining 
room. The title of his paper was * The Architec- 
ture of Napoleon II.” At that time the style 
known as the Néo-gree was predominant, and Mr. 
Billerey had referred in his Paper to, and shown 
élides of, some of the chief buildings in that st le, 
such as the Library of Ste. Geneviive by M. La- 
brouste, the Ecole des Beaux-Arts by M. Daban, 
and the Prefecture by J.L. Duc. Mr. Billerey had 
referred at length to the Opera House by Garnier, 
and as he happened to be in Paris when the com- 
petition was held, and had worked on one of the 
lesigns and visited the Exhibition, he would have 
liked to refer to it, but as the hour was so late, he 
would put in writing what he had to say and 
send it to the Journal. One new feature which 
had appeared in Paris during the last thirty-five 
years, viz. the bow-window, he should like to 
refer to. He recollected the history of the first 
bow-window erected. When J. L. Due came over 
to London to receive the Gold Medal, he (Mr. 
Spiers) was invited by the Hon. Seeretary, Fred. 
Cockerell, to meet him at dinner at his house in 
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Manchester Square. As M. Due was unable to 
tas a word of English he (Mr. Spiers) was 
placed next to him, and he recollected that after 
dinner M. Duc turned to his host and said, 
* By the way, there is a little service you may be 
able to render me + three or four days ago, when In 
my office at the Prefecture, a card was brought to 
me ofa visitor whom [did not know. He said that 
he had a great admiration for my work, and that 
he wanted me to design a villa for him on a piece of 
ground he had purchased near Paris. 1 explained 
to him that my whole time was devoted to the work 
of the Prefecture, and that I never sought work 
outside. He, however, pressed meso much on the 
subject that I at last consented, and, producing a 
plan of the site, he entered into details as to the 
accommodation he required. The drawing-room 
was to overlook the lawn, and he desired to have 
there a bow-window. I told him I did not know 
what a bow-window was, and he said it was a 
favourite feature in England, of which he had seen 
many charming examples; it is here that I want 
your assistance. Can you tell me what a bow- 
window is?" Cockerell laughed and said he would 
furnish him with tracings of one or two examples, 
20 he was satisfied and relieved of his perplexity, 
The villa was built, and its window was the first 
bow-window built in France, Since then the bow- 
window had been adopted in Paris, but the inter- 
pretation was quite different from that which 
obtamed in England. Here the feature was 
adopted to give more light, and to allow of pro- 
epenie for the side as well as the front. In France 
they run up piers carried on corbels to treat the 
wall surface as a new “motif” and then cut a 
window between, but the outer reveals of the 
window are so deep that there is less light than 
in the ordinary window, and there are no side 
windows. The French ay pensed to have been in 
trouble in naming it, as there were three W's in 
bow-window, and no W in the French alphabet. 
They compromised the matter therefore by spell- 
ing it Bovindo, which had fewer letters and was 
more easily recognised. It had been of great in- 
terest to him to lear M, Billerey’s Paper and to see 
the magnificent series of slides he had shown, and 
he supported heartily the vote of thanks. 

The PRESIDENT, in putting the vote of 
thanks, said they had been very fortunate m 
getting Mr, Billerey to come to them, and they had 
all been very much inupressed by what he had said. 
Some of the criticism, too, in the discussion had 
been very valuable. Mr. Warren had pointed out 

¢ immense importance attached to scale by 
French architects, and very rightly so, as one of 
the most essential qualities of architecture. Mr. 
Statham had also given them valuable criticism, 
but he was surprised to hear him say that the 
fresco by Puvis de Chavannes must be considered 
the last. word in decoration because it was low in 
ita scheme of colour. When one considered Rubens 
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on the one hand, and Tintoretto on the other, to be 
low in tone hardly seemed to be the last word in 
colour decoration. With regard to the gloominess 
of the French lyeées—that is, the older buildings, to 
which both Mr. Statham and Mr. Warren called 
attention—it must be remembered that they were 
built for a different purpose. Many of them were 
old Jesuit colleges, and it was hardly fair to criticise 
them as modern educational establishments. Mr. 
Billerey had given them an admirable survey of the 
nding architecture of the ea ieee Smee 
His Paper waa logically arranged, perfectly clear, 
and vary sound in criticism. “Te was glad to hear 
the way in which he handled Viollet-le-Duc. 
Those who were familiar with French cathedrals 
would be very glad that he had not spared him. 
Some of Mr. Billerey’s remarks had a particular 
bearing on the problems which were exercisi 
us at this moment—for instance, the subject of 
education and the question of ateliers. We ought 
not, he thought, quite recklessly to apply the 
system of another country to a different position 
in our own, Mr. Billerey had remarked that the 
French school, the great Ecole, taught nothing ; 
it set out to teach nothing, And M. Guadet 
had said it waa one of its qualities that it was 
not there “5 teach, “a for other admirable 
Ur pages. cnt of fact, 1t Was a@ Ting in 
whith these lant young Frenchmen fought it 
out, with the Professors to hold the bottle and keep 
the ropes. Mr. Billerey had told them that in the 
ateliers they did splendid work, but the student 
had rather to scramble for his knowledge, And on 
that showing it was difficult to see where the 
French architects acquired that great technical 
skill which they undoubtedly Bae ent Mr. 
Billerey had told them that the function of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts was to do away with the difti- 
culties of expression. That was the real achieve- 
ment of the French training, and that, as Mr. 
Billerey said, was the real French tradition. But 
so far as English architecture was concerned, and 
the training of English students, the solution must 
clearly be the French solution; it must be solved 
In terms of French architecture and French lan- 
gua e. Therefore it was difficult to apply that to 
nalish students. Some quite different solution 
might be wanted, and that was the point which 


made English saps at when they had to 
consider the training which was best suited for the 


eneration of students who would take their place. 
He thought, with regard to this difficult and 
thorny question, that though the ateliers might 
be useful, the real solution was to be found ina 
great central School of Design, to which the schools 
we cb 4 had, and those which we might have, 
would lead; and he should like to see that school 
developed out of the schools in the Academy, 30 
that all the arta might work side by side. In pur- 
suance of that he would call attention to the bril- 
liant success of the students of the Academy 
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School of Architecture at the last Prize-giving. 
There was only one other point to which he would 
call attention, viz. Mr. Billerey’a reading of his- 
tory, in which he (Mr. Blomfield) did not entirely 
antes with him, Mr, Billerey remarked that the 
English had a pareoely Sar: of natural genius for 
Gothic: but that the French, on the other hand, 
had a natural genius for monumental architecture. 
Unless he did Mr. Billerey an injustice, he thought 
he must have meant by this some version of Neo- 
Classic architecture. And Mr. Billerey attributed 
this predominance of the French nation in Neo- 
Classic architecture to the fact, as he alleged 
it to be, that the French were o Latin people. 
In the first place, no one who was familiar with the 
work dane in England at the end of the seventeenth 
century and in the eighteenth century—W hitehall, 
Greenwich Hospital, Hampton Court, St. Paul's 
Cathedral, or the great country houses of the 
eighteenth century—would admit that we held a 
ee second to any nation. He was sure Mr. 
ilerey himself would modify his opmiee on that 
paint, and would allow, also, that English archi- 
tects had some aptitude—it may be small, or it 
may be great—for monumental and Neo-Clasaic 
architecture. Then there came the generalisation 
that the French had shown this great aptitude for 
monumental architecture because they were a 
Latin people. He would ask Mr. Billerey how he 
accounted for the fact that the French people were 
predominant in Gothic architecture. Where did 
the Latin come in during that magnificent de- 
velopment of art which lasted in France for 
some five centuries } To drive it closer, he would 
come back to the question, “ What is the French 
perp The French people at the dawn of 
history were composed of three main races: the 
eae WED ere in the Basques; “a: 
Jgurians, Who had disap 1 into space; an 
the Celts, who were the fesdo minant vacate Then 
came the Roman domination, and they settled 
down comfortably, Then there was the succession 
of barbarians—the Visigoths, Franks, and Bur- 
Casey fighting it out together. Where, then, 
idthe Lat come in? The Latin had disappeared 
at that time, and the Celt was the civilised person, 
the man of possibilities, held inthe background by 
these hefty barbarians. But it was the Celt who 
reappeared in Gothic architecture, and Gothic 
rchitecture was the inspiration of the Celt, The 
wheel went round again after four hundred years, 
and the Latin element, which also had its place 
in the French race, reappeared, and there was the 
Renaissance in France. It took the Frencli, even 
with all their genius, 160 years to get back to any- 
thing like an expression of Roman architecture, 
So he thought that Mr. Billerey’s generalisation 
would have to be modified. He would not go 
further into this speculation. He was sure they 
all felt very grateful to Mr, Billerey for his admir- 
able address. It was full not only of interesting 
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history, but also of the most excellent criticism 
and suggestion. — 

Mr. BILLEREY, mm reply, said that if he had 
been able to evoke in the minds of his audience an 
appreciation of French architecture only approach- 


ing but a little his own love for the art of Great 


Britain, he should feel more than recompensed. 
There could exist in art also a sort of entente cor- 
diale, and he should feel quite happy if he could 
in any way contribute to that. There had been 
some criticiam of French work, and appreciation 
of it. He did not wish to defend French work, 
any more than to depreciate other work. French 
work had been, he thought, a correct expression 
of the French people, and if there were somethin: 

which did not fully satisfy the aspirationsof English 
architects, it might be that the demand was not 
what it would be here. Country churches in 
France might not be what they were in England 
but the religious feeling in France was possibly not 
as strong as it was here, or was of a different 
character. It had also been objected that there 
was too great elaboration of detail in some of the 
French modern buildings. The Opéra was, perhaps, 
the start of that kind of elaboration, but it had to 
be the expression of a society which he might call 
vulgar—a society which demanded ornateneas. 
Since then that society had disappeared, and 
French architecture had become wiser and much 
more refined in expression. He would not defend 
the arrangement of the decorative paintings on the 
walls of the Panthéon. They might not be al- 
aes happy, but most of them were very beau- 
tiful works of art by such men as Puvis de 
Chavannes, Bonnat, Benjamin Constant, Jean- 
Paul Laurens, &c. The question of the teaching 
in the ateliers had been raised, and he would only 
repeat that there was no teaching. Official teach- 
ing at the school would prevent the natural 
development of architecture+ the school brought 
together the teachings of all the masters. The 
master was absolutely free in his studio; he could 
teach what he liked. The school provided work 
for the students of any calling who competed for 
the degrees and diplomas. The school provided 
certain lectures on special subjects, which were 
extremely pood, but they were not teaching in 
themselves. The “ Philosophie de |'Art” by Taine 
was o resumé of his lectures at the Beaux-Arta 
School. The “Théorie et Eléments de }'Archi- 
tecture,’ by M. Guadet, was also originally written 
for his lectures there. The lectures were public, 
and ep a could attend them, As tothe natural 
tendency of French architects towards mont- 
mental architecture, he did not think the cause of 
that was that the French people were Latin: he 
thought they were Latin because they lent them- 
selves so readily to monumental architecture and 
classical grouping. The French had, indeed, been 
excellent Gothie builders, but they had caught 
the Renaissance spirit probably more readily than 
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any other nation, and the method of adding one 
element to the other without proportionate rela- 
tion or orderly distribution is no longer French. 


The Gothic revival did not take at all in France. 


Tt had hardly any influence. What France would 


become in the future he did not know ; but, for the 


time being, France was thoroughly classical. With 
reference to his own Very sincere appreciation of 
British classical work, he would refer to a para- 
sraph of his Paper concluding his comparison of 
the two nations. 


Decorative Painting. 
Mn. StaraiaM writes :— 

The President took exception to my reasons 
for thinking Puvis de Chavannes the greatest 
of decorative painters. Let me explain my mean- 
ing a little better. My position is this: that when 
4 painting is to be essentially a mural painting, 
forming part of the architectural decoration, you 
nvust not paint away the wall by a picture approach- 
ing too near to Seats ism. For a picture to keep its 
place as mural decoration it must give up some- 
thing of ita pictorial character. The French, for 
the most part, understand and act on that principle. 
M. Henri Martin, who is still fortunately living, 
another master of the art, though in a very different 
style from Puvis de Chavannes; there 1s warmer 
colour than in Chavannes, but it is all kept flat and 
conventionalised. The French paint decorative 
landscapes sometimes, but they take care not to 
make them too like landscape painting ; it is land- 
scape composition without landscape reality. 
Calvé's * Calme du Soir,” in the Salon of 1911, was 
a perfect example of the kind. But no one could 
class the works of Corot, Harpignies, or Didier- 
Pouget as decorative landscape; they are some- 
thing more. For this reason I do not call Rubens 
a decorative painter in the true sense of the word. 
He is too strong in colour and too riotous in line. 
A series of his pictures has been arrange as 5 
decorative scheme in one of the new galleries of 
the Louvre, but I do net think they were painted 
with any such intention ; they are essentially easel 
pictures. 





The Paris Opera House. 

Mr. Sriens writes :— astern 

M. Billerey has referred in detail to the new 
Opera House by Garnier, and as [ happened to be 
in Paris when the competition took place it has oc- 
curred to mé that some further account of it might 
be of interest. The programme was issued in 
December 1860. Three ae wes given for re 
preparation of the designs, which were open to al 
competitors and not confined to French architects, 


$45 


and five prizes were offered, varying from 6,000 
france (£240) to 1,500 francs (£60). 

One hundred and seventy-one designs were sent 
in, some of a very primitive character, in which 
attempts were made to describe in writing what 
their authors were unable to draw. Others en- 
closed their theatre in great masterpieces, auch 
asthe Parthenon, or the Temple of Neptune at 
Prestum. They were all publicly exhibited with 
the exception of the five to which the prizes were 
awarded. The first prize went to M. Grmain, the 
architect of the Ecole de Médecine, of which a 
slide was shown by M..Billerey, and the others 
to M. Crépinet, Garnaud, J. L. Duc, and Garnier. 
A new programme was drawn up entering into more 
detail, as the committee had acquired more know- 
ledge of what was wanted. M. Ginain, placed the 
first, may Beee cathe that all he had Coa 
tofollow more closely the new programme. Garnier, 
the last, seeiniend: that he would have to begin 
again, and he went off to Bordeaux to study the 
theatre built there by Victor Louis in 1789. In 
the second competition the design of Garnier was 
unanimously pronounced by the jury to be the best, 
and to him was given the execution, M. Billerey 
stated that the Emperor and Empress proposed a 
design without a plan, in which the features of the 
Garde Meuble by Gabriel were introduced. Un- 
fortunately the Emperor went further. A large 
model was made of Garnier’s design, and the Em- 
peror decided that the front must be raised and 
made more important. This decision is responsible 
for the heavy attic story which was introduced and 
the masking of some of the main features at the 
back, notably the great salle at the back of the 
foyer shown in its semicircular front, and which 
is now scarcely visible above the attic story. 
Garnier was of opinion that the character of the 
building and ita distinction ought to be shown 
in the exterior, and this has always been the 
principle on which the French architects design 
their buildings, and to which M. Billerey con- 
stantly referred in his paper. The most notable 
features shown m M. Billerey’s slides were the 

ificent staircases with balustrades and newels 
in forged steel, of which we have no examples in 
English work. I think the French were the first to 
employ ironwork in their roofs and to decorate 





them accordingly. M. Billerey showed us slides 
of the Lib of Ste. Genevieve and of the National 


Library, both by Labronste, and I remember that 
in the new front of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts by M. 
Due, built in 1861, all the girders in the vestibule 
are shown with decoration appropriate to the 


It is probably not generally known that Garnier 
presented reproductions of the whole of the draw- 
ings of the Opera House to the R.IB.A., and 
they are to be found in the Library. 
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M. HULOT’S DRAWINGS AND THE 
GRAND PRIX DE ROME. 


| Y¥ the courtesy of M. Bonnat, Director of the 
“" Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, the set of drawi ge 
which carried off the Grand Prix de Rome in 1901 
were lent for exhibition at the galleries of the Insti- 
tute for about a week from Friday, 14th March. 
The selection of M. Hulot’s drawings was a 
happy conception, as his work is already known to 
us Stal the pines prec series which he made 
of the Acropolis and Temples of Selinus exhibited 
four or five years ago in the galleries of the old 
Water-colour Society. This is also the first time 
that the actual drawings for the Grand Prix have 
ever left Paris, and the occasion is very oppor- 
tune, as it will have enabled students to see the 
nature and amount of work required in Paris for 
a similar prize which will shortly be given to Eng- 
lish architects in the competition for the new 
Enghsh Travelling Studentship in Rome. The 
French Travelling Students have, of course, the 
tradition of nearly two centuries in the production 
of such work, for the first Grand Prix was given 
in 1720, and, although there have been seven occa- 
sions on which it was not awarded, up to the present 
day 192 Grand Prix students have been elected. 

ML Hulot, whose drawings have been exhibited, 
was a pupil of Marcel Lambert, Grand Prix of 1873, 
who for his “ envet” of the fourth year of his stu- 
dentsiip selected the Acropolis of Athens, and 
sent measured drawings of all the buildings of the 
Acropolis, with a conjectural restoration of them. 
It would be difficult, therefore, to find a better 
authority on the subject of Greek architecture, and 
M. Hulot evidently profited much in the excellent 
training he received. M. Hulot, who was born 
Paris in 1871, entered the Ecole des Beaux-Atta in 
1883, and passed into the first class in 1891: in the 
following years he carried off seven important 
prizes and was five times admitted en loge, viz. 
a5 4 Grand Prix competitor. As in 1900 he carried 
off the prize founded by the American architects 
who had studied in Paris, it was a happy coincidence 
that the subject given in 1901 should be “ The 
American Academy in Paris,”’ of which the pro- 
Jranime is appended [p. 348]. =. 

In order to compete for the Grand Prix, the 
student must be of French nationality, under 30 
years of age on the Ist January preceding the com- 
petition, not married, and must be recommended 
as capable by his patron or professor. There are 
two prelimmary competitions; from the first are 
exempt those who have been logistes, viz, competi- 
tors in previous competitions for the Grand Prix or 
who have been aninded important medals or prizes 
in the first class of the Ecole, For the first com- 
petition the programmes set are of a simple charac- 
ter, such as the principal entrance doorway to a 
museum, library, or hippodrome, or the jacade of a 
theatre. Twelve hours are given, ? a.m.-9 p.m., 
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and the design is worked out in the school in sepa- 
tate recesses, called loves, about four to five feet 
wide and the same depth, each recess being lighted 
by a window and all controlled by an inspector or 

i The number of students selected in this 
first competition de on the number already 
exempted so that the total number in the second 
competition shall not exceed sixty. 

In the second competition the programme is 
more extended, and the subject may be the vesti- 
bule and staircase of a museum, a maritime prefec- 
ture, & palace for the Institute of France, or a 

eaign for a national and colonial exhibition by the 
side of a river or lake: in all cases in the pro- 
grammes are laid down the requirements, the area 
to be covered, and the scale for the drawings. 
Twenty-four hours is given for this competition, Viz. 
+ a.m. to 9 a.m. on the following day. [To work 
all night is not unusual in the French ateliers ; the 
students who are behindhand in their work and 
the comrades who are going to assist them go out 
before midnight to sup, and then return towork till 
the small hours of the morning, when other students 
come m to stretch the drawings on the strainers 
and paste on the grey borders.) The drawings for 
this second competition are all made in the foges 
under supervision, and are handed in as soon as 
obey have completed them. 

From the seta of designs made in this second 
“i aki not more than ten are selected for 
the final competition, which takes place in separate 
studios in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Four days 
and three nights are given to prepare the design 
for the Grand Prix. In this case the programme 
is still more extended, and the subject may be a 
museum of artillery, a palace for exhibitions and 
fétes, a Burlington House for the learned Societies, 
a pilace of justice, a palace for the governor of 
Algeria, a school of medicine, or the vestibules and. 
staircase for a roval palace. 

On the afternoon of the fourth day the com- 
petitors make tracings of their designs, which they 
are allowed to take awa ¥ with them: the drawings 
are then collected by the secretary or inspector 
of the school, and tracing paper is pasted all over 
them and the stam of the Institute affixed to 
the tracing. When thus protected they are handed 
back to the logistes, who talks them to their respective 
studios in the school, hut are not allowed to take 
them away; they may be called for at an time, 
and are eventually exhibited with the finished 
projets. The tracings already made enable the 
student to set out hig design in the atelier where he 
has been trained, and to obtain the advice of his 
patron or professor. Students may also call in 
the assistance of their comrades to bi ck in plana, 
etc., but none of the studies made out of theschool 
are allowed to be taken into their school studios. 

The period allotted for the execution of the com- 
ieted sa (projet rendu) is 110 days, nearly 
four months, or fifteen weeks and five days. 
[As few of the students would be able to maintain 
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themselves through so long a period, they return to 
the offices where they have already been working, 
and-it is in this way that they acquire their ac- 

uaintance with actual building construction,] It 
has already been felt, however, that the logistes 
should receive some kind of indemnity during this 
competition, and the sum of 200 francs is given to 
them. The painters and eaten get S00 francs, 
as they have to es models, who alone are ad- 
mitted into the studios. 

Those who saw M. Hulot’s drawings in the 
Institute Galleries will be able to judge of the 
nature and the amount of work required from the 
students in the allotted time. They do not go 
to their studios regularly, however; in fact, I am 
informed that the drawings by M. Hulot were 
done in seventy-three days. The logistes have 
first to study their designs at the atelier, fre- 
quently done in the evening, and they have also 
to earn their living in various offices. It ig only, 
therefore, when they have quite decided the 
rincipal elements of the plan that they start the 

ished drawings in the school studio. — 

All the drawings are required to be inked in or 
coloured, the walls of the plans being always tinted 
black; and the correct shading at 45° is always 
ailhered to. It is not the custom to project the 
shadows of the buildings roofed in, as 1 


| Is occasionally 
done here in England. If the building is raised on 
a plinth the shadow of the whole block may be 
tinted in. 


The programme set in 1901 required in addition 
to the ake building a sertes of ipolated blocks for 
thestudios,and the variety of design and composi- 
tion of M. Hulot’s “ envot were of great interest, 
especially when we remember that in his restora- 
tion of the town of Selinus here was a similar 
variety of design in the houses perched on the 
slope of the hill of the Acropolis, as if in recollection 
of his Grand Prix design. 

So far we have dwelt only on the competition. 
It may be interesting now to inquire into the future 
career of the Grand Prix student when in Rome, 
his further travels, and the work he is expected to 
be engaged upon at the Villa Médicis and to trans- 
mit to the Keole des Beaux-Arts. 

The award of the Grand Prix is made known 
about the middle of September, and all the draw- 
ings with the original sketeh are exhibited after- 
Wards at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The prize- 
holdegs are required to leave Paris on the 20th 
December to visit Genoa, Milan, Florence, or other 
towns, and to reach Rome not later than the 20th 
J masts On their arrival they proceed at once to 
the Villa Médicis and call on the Director, who is 
always a painter orasculptor. They deliver their 
official papers to him and he gives a lecture on the 

lations and rules of the Villa. They then 

ake possession of the rooms allotted to them. 
The rooms are large and lofty, and constitute their 
bedroom, sitting-room, and studio, With the ex- 
ception of the morning coffee, all the students take 


their meals together at one common table. When 
the Villa is full there will be four architects, four 
painters, four eculptors, four engravers, three 
medallists, and two music composers. 

Every travelling student on leaving Paris is given 
600 francs for the cost of his journey to Rome, a 
like sum being given when he returns home to 
Paris on the termination of his studentship, The 
annual payment to each atudent is 2,310 franes, of 
which 300 is retained in reserve; and inaddition the 
sum of 1,200 franes is put down for the meals. 
Besides this there are other payments, 50 franca 
for excavations in the first two years, 600 francs 
in the third year, and 300 francs for the last year. 
Architects who go to Athens receive a special in- 
demnity of 800 francs. 

When in Rome the students have to return to 
the Villa by midnight, Students arenot allowed to 
leave Rome without the permission of the Director, 
and the first year they are only allowed to travel in 
Central Italy ; in the second year they may extend 
their journey to Italy generally and Sicily, and in 
the third year Greece is included. When travelling 
they recetve 267.50 francs per month because they 
have to pay for board and lodging and cost of 
travelling. The work required from the students 
and transmitted to Paris at the end of each year is 
the following :-— | 
_ In the first year: (A) General Studies, and (B) 
Special Studies of details of some ancient monu- 
ment of Rome and Central Italy ; four sheets, 
quarter scale. 

In the second year four sheets of details of (A) 
Ancient Monuments in Italy, one of which must be 
shaded and the second the same subject restored, 
and (B) some details of the Rennissance. In the 
third year (A) two drawings in detail, quarter full- 
size, of some ancient monument in Italy, Sicily, or 
Greece, and in addition drawings showing the 
état actuel of the whole or part of the monument : 
and (3) Decorative details, external or internal, or 
ensembles of the architecture of the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance. 

In all these cases the drawings remain the pro- 
pony, of the student and are returned to him, but 

ie 18 He ate to supply tracings of all of them to 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. As a fact they form 
only a portion of the work done by the students 
during their stay in the three countries. 

In the fourth year the student has to measure 
some ancient building or assemblage of buildings in 
Italy, Sicily, or Greece, and aE. ¥ drawings of the 
at actuel, with conjectural restoration of the same, 
and various details. This must be accompanied 
by an historical mgt a of the buildings and a 
report of the work. These drawings become the 
pore: of the State, but they are allowed to pub- 
ish them, and in doing so are aasisted from the 
funds of the Institute of France, 

Many of these publications are in the Library of 
the R.I.B.A., and among them may be mentioned 
the Therm# of Caracalla by Blouet, the Therm 
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of Diocletian by Paulin, the Temples of Olym : 
by Laloux, Delphi by "Tournaire, ioe Ly Nenoe 
Pontremoli, Sélinonte ‘iy Hulot, Delos Nénot, 
Spalato by Hébrard, and gina by Gertie: 

On theirreturnto Paris, general at sabous the age 
of thirty-four, the Grand Prix students may receive 
4a post as inspector of one of the Government 
buildings with a small salary, which enables them 
to start an office and commence work on their 
own account ; but unless they have private means 
they are sometimes hard put toit. Garnier, I 
believe, was in very low water when he received a 
commission from. dhe Prefect of the Seine to paint 
two water-colour wsaies of the Hotel de Ville for 

resentation to ictoria when she visited 
aria in 1855. These drawi aire now in 
the Library at Windsor Castle. The Grand Prix 
students are, however, magnificent dranghtsmen, 
and during their travels must have made a 
large collection of water-colour drawings, so that 
they may be able to dispose of these. I do not 
oie any instance, however, of their having thrown 
professional ice and become artists, as is 

the case in England. 

R. Puext Sprens, F.8.A, [F.] 


FROGRAMME OF THE COMPETITION FOR THE 

GRAND PRIX DE ROME, 1901, 

[7 ranalationi. } 

Ax Amenicax AcapEMy im Pans. 
The United States is suppored to be organising in Paris 
a building to receive the most disting scholars of the 
Universities during their sojourn in Paris in order to carry 
out their s iemtth, literary, archeological, and artistic 
studies. They have secured an ar ar nee site, slightly on 
the slope, near the Bois de Boulogne, from the ted 


land o the fortifications. It is ‘desired that the building — 


ehould be an Institute similar to the one we owe to the 
liberality of President Thierw’ sister, to the French Academy 
in Rome, to the Fra, ae School in the same city, and 
The tececvasibs ying thero ld be studies 
pe young nen etn weotl pursuing 
to their own liking; they are no bon wpile, bent 
masters who aro siready trained eee Rtas caclantae 
pasceel work in the different eat in which they have 


‘They would live in the mast raed. wenefly preorae fears 
onl by the necessities of decency essential to the dignity 

aah a ovtablishment, which to some extent includes lifr 
in common. 

There would be, near the only entrance of a large ¢ 
 beailedai to contain the common roomsa—that is, 0 kd tol 
club, with o large restaurant and table d'hite, also private 
dining toon, café, locture-rooms, meeting-roome and re- 

on-rooms,” exhibition-roum for ancient Mba of ort, 
ing, soulpture, architecture, andj vings, to to be 
sae fos studying purposes ; other rooms for exhibition of 
new worka before their despatch ; a amall poaieent-toces toe 
musical studies, and lecture-room for literary, hintorical, or 
fico men; collection-rooms to receive or 
objects useful to the re studies of the pensionnaires, 
The whole to be accompanied by veatibules, walting-rooms, 
lifts, and all necessary servants quarters. 


A special building—which would include, besides large 
‘tctnacooms, large reception-rooms for official | ties given 
to guests of the American colony and to society 


connected with the institution—would be aad ada hotise 
rect his family. Servants’ quarters, 





coachhouses and stables, and all that in necessary to © 
house would complete the 
About twenty members would be provided with 1 
for their studies, although they would live outside in Rats 
melons '* or hotels. ‘ ; 7 
Widings for young men whose esaion docs nob re- 
tire much ine and who would be antistied with emall 
lata ate thet ial tore oietion aeaageoale neve oe 
¥i ey ah we Co 
Mathes Wi and convenience, and ih ate re 
enn, These buildings would Bostrin gee forty 
te and ad independent fine. 
tached pavilions of varying sites would be 
provided Pr artista, with studios ae special accoommeada- 
rT oh lrs adhand Dc panel eds used by three or 
four 

‘Twenty ciel houses for scientific men would require 
laboratories and varied ta. 

Porter’s lodge, small stables, coachhouse for general use, 
myobes 3 for sporting purposes, shelters, mise aN ah fe anid 

tive monuments would e the composition 
and woody and garden-like s ings would frame these 
small houses, The whole should be treated in a decorative 
and architectural way. 

The site is 200 metres one way, and 400 the other way 
(the long axis bemg north-south). Scale 0.002 Mm. for the 
plan, one elevation and two ox tga cate 
wii be presented double soa 

In the plan walls must be tinted by brush or inked in ; 
elevations washed in or inked in. 









Mr. W. D. Canix, FS. ‘< [F.1, has bic granted His 
nasser Aa & Royal licence and authbri go to aocept “as 
nin of Knight of tho Clase of th 
. Olaf, a duaketion conferred upon him by 
the Ring of Norwn veda’ Hen recognition of his work in con- 
jem Cathedral. 
Mr. Rrorsatp Sr. A. Rover [4.), President of 
oe Fs Harn Society of London, haa ’ intext 
jeaty a sanction Knight of Grace of ‘the Order 
lee Tot Jerusalem in England. This distinction 
is highly prized amongst philanthropists in connection 
with ambulance, hospital, and other charitable work. 
Mr. Roumieu, who has been repeatedly elected a Mem- 
ber of the Council of the Architects’ Benevolent Society, 
is 8 son of the late Robert Lewis Roumieu, a 
ed Fellow of the Institute and sometime Mem caer 
of the Council. His great-grandfather, Abraham 
en Was an ar t in practice in London in 
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CATALOGUE OF THE DRAWINGS ATTRIBUTED TO INIGO JONES, 
PRESERVED AT WORCESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
AND AT CHATSWORTH. - 
By J. Aurrep Gotcn, F.S,A. [F.] 


[T is evident that these collections are two 
portions of what was originally one collection, 
Inasmuch as certain drawings in each supple- 

ment aome of those in the other. Their history 
appears to be as follows: John Webb, who was 
a pupil and assistant of Inigo Jones, and who 
married a kinswoman of his, and was also his 
executor, bequeathed all his “library and books 
and all prints and cuts and drawings of architec- 
ture” to his son William, with strict Injunctions 
that they should be kept together.* It is said 
that the widow of William, in epite of these in- 
junctions, disposed of the drawings, which came 
into the possession of a “Mr. Oliver, the City 
Surveyor,” who, according to John Aubrey (in his 
Lives), “ hath all his papers and designs oe those 
of Inigo Jones], not cay. of St, Paul's Cathedral, 
&e., and the Banqueting House, but his designa of 
all Whitehall, suitable to the Banqueting House ; 
a rare thing, which see.” It is almost certain that 
the drawings thus referred to were those which 
John Webb left by will to his son, and also those 
which are now at Worcester College and Chats- 
worth. It is beyond dispute that some years later 
8 large part of the drawings were in the possession 
of Lord Burlington, and the remainder m that of 
Dr. Clarke of All Souls’ College, Oxford ; but how 
these respective owners acquired them is not 
known. toad Burlington's collection descended 
to the Dukes of Devonshire; the late Duke made 
over the bulk of it to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, but he retained those connected 
with the Palace at Whitehall. They are now at 
Chatsworth and are dealt with in the following 
catalogue [p. 355]. Dr. Clarke, who died in 1736, be- 
geeeeiee his collection to the Library of Worcester 
vollege + From the outset the drawings were attri- 
buted to Inigo Jones: Aubrey refers to them as his; 
both Campbell and Kent assume the same author- 
ship, and everyone who has subsequently dealt 
with them has followed the same lead. But it 
only requires a careful study of those signed by 
Jones and by Webb respectively to enable the 
inquirer to distinguish with comparative ease 
between the draughtsmanship of the two men. 
The results of a prolonged scrutiny are given in the 
following catalogue, from which it will be seen that 
comparatively few can be safely assigned to Jones, 
by far the greater number being by Webb. 

The numbering of the drawings at Worcester 

* Inigo Jones : a Life of the Architect, by Peter Canning- 

ham, 1448. Printed for the Shakespeare Society. 

+ Dictionary of National Biography, under Inigo Jones. 


College was done for the present purpose; those 
at Chateworth were probably numbered from the 
outset, 

The drawings at the Royal Institute formed 
the subject of a paper in the Jovnnan for the 
18th March 1911. The drawings for the Palace at 
Whitehall are fully described in an article by the 
ha writer published in the Architectural 


eriew of June 1912. 


WORCESTER COLLEGE DRAWINGS. 
SERIES LL. (Mmceniaskova), 
1. Half plan of the Star Chamber, to a large scale. 

Endoreed in Inigo Jones's handwriting “for the 
Modell of the Starr Chamber, 1617." 

2. The other half of the same plan: 

On June 22, 1617, Chamberlain writes to Sir Dudley 
Carleton ; “She [the Queen] ia building somewhat 
at Greenwich w* muet be finished this Sommer, 
Yt it eaide to be some curious devise of Inigo 
Jones, andl will cot above 400011 but be hath 
another modell or platforme for a new starchamber 
w the Kyng wold {nine have don yf we could 
find monies.” State Papers, Dom, James I., vol, 
seit. 

There is a council warrant, dated June 27, 
1619, for payment to Inigo Jones of £37, for 
making two several models, the one for the Star 
Chamber, the other for the Banqueting House, 
(Quoted in London Past and Preeent by ~athey 
and Cunningham, iii, 304.) 

The aiaaetias for the Banqueting House are at 

Chateworth Nos. 62 and 58. 

The Starre Chamber is a chamber at the one 
end of Westminster Hall. Minahew, ed. 1617. 
This place ts called the Star Chamber, because the 
roof thereof is decked with the Hkenees of stars 
gilt. Stow, p. 175. (London Paat and Present.) 

&. Plan of the «ame building to o emallor scale (11 foot 
to the inch), showing the compartments of the 
ceiling. 

Title in later hand “ Star Chamber." 

4. Elevation af the same building, to the same scale. 
5. Section of the same building, to the same scale, 
The principal room is 76 feet long, 55 feet wide and 


53 foet met | 
3, 4, and 6 are drawn by John Wobb, 
6. Elevation of a clock-tarret, Whitehall, rising above 
an embattled parapet. Scale 4 feet to the inch, 
The plan is on the reverse. 
Titk in Inigo Jones's writing, “ Tune |, 1627, for the 
Clokehouse Whight hale. 
7. “The Designe of y Chirurginns Theater 1630" (in 
Webb's eritinin). = 
Two plans and an Elevation. 
The Barber-sorgeons’ Hall, with which the 
theatre was in connection, siood in Monkwell 
UA 


so0) 
Street, City. Horace Walpole, in mentio the 
theatru, says “ Su 1 is one of his [ 

J ones’ a] best works, It was pulled down in 1783. 

“The theatre is commediously fitted with four 

degreea of cedar seats, one above the other, in 
elliptical form, adorned with the figures of the 
seven Liberal Sciences, the twelve signs of the 
Zodine, anid a bust of Charles The roof 
is an elliptical cupola.” Haffon, p. 507. (London 
Past and Preseaf, i. 102.) 

8. “ Celing of the Great Staire Wilton “ (Inigo Jones's 
writing). 
Plan and Sections ; dimensions figured. 

Wilton House in Wiltshire, the seat of the 
Earls of Pombroke, There ia an elevation of one 
front of Wilton in the Devonshire-Burlington Col- 
lection, at the Royal Institute of Briteh Architects. 


9, “ Ceeling of y* Countes of Penbrooke bedchiber™ 


(Inigo Jones's writing). 
stores and Section ; SRR Rs fig 
reek ak age oe tho pasale: have been 
re e aghiva! 72 pasted over them, Ww 






ICT Ar drawn, original 
devigns kara enna “a to that of the Cabinet 

room (No. 10), 
10. “ Ceeling of y° Cabbinett roome " (Inigo Jones's writ- 


Plan and Section ; dimensions figured. 
sb ae si  Seeling in y* Cabinett Roome Wilton. 1649" 
Webb's writing), 
pike and Section ; dimensions figured. 
Alternative ake itches for particular features, 
letters of reference. Profiles of some of 
mouldings to a larger scale, 


12. “Ceeling of y Countes of Carnarvona bedchiber' 
(Inigo Jones" # whiting). 
Plan and Section ; dimensions figured. 
The Countess of Carnarvon was Anno Maria, 
eldest daughter of Philip, Earl of Pembroke. 
13. end of dnice Countes of Carnarvons withdrawing 
nigo Jones's writing). 
Plan pet section ; dimensions figured. 


Note in pencil by John Webb “for y* Co, 
Carnarvons withdrawing roame.” 


14, ae of y* passige roome in oy garden " 
(Inigo Jones's writing). 
Plan and section; dimensions figured. 


15. Plan of o criling, unnamed, 
The dimensions ensions of the room are figured, 05 feet by 
22 feet. Probably by Inigo Jones. 
Ponoil aketehoa on reverse. 
16. Elevation of half o front, Somerset House. 
Title, in John Webb's writing, “ Upright of 
Palace ut So. House 1638. not taken, sd 
The general treatment of the elevation is eome- 
Sa ee ee al 


17. Plan and elevation of one front of Somerset Howse, 
Titles, in John Webb's writing : 
te Pca am of y* Pallace at Somerset Hou, 
r pone ee rps : 1638," and 
signe 1638." y" Pallace at So. Ho. ¥* second 


facade measures 540 feet in length. 
At the foot of the drawing is written in a later 
band, “ Inigo Jones." = 
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There are more careful drawings of this plan 
and elevation at Chatsworth, Nog. 54, 56, 


18. Details of door and windows, etc, to a 
with reference letters corresponding to 
No. 17. 
Notes in Webb's writing : 


* This is y* just peieht ot y° } story aa it answers 


with reat of y* fron 
ced SIG ERE aa other in 
tance o8 


y" designe and are just of ¥ aie 
thy ars in suid deste.” 
This is -y* j ap sonny art deal an ee 
though there “a a window with pillers in place 
of this window with Cartooses." 
This ia y* just distance as it is in y* designe.” 


oe ach drawings connected with Somerset 
couse in — ton- Devonshire Collection at 
the R.LB.A., eel 

A window for th the Q Queen's chapel, dated 1632. 

A cistern, dated 1032, 


A A chimney-pi raat 1836, 

seioh Honan ouse (the old building) was begun 
by th the Pre Protector Somerset soon after "the death 
VIC. (1347). On his attainder and 
death Mag anor’ Asai became the property of 
the granted it to his Queen, 
eden “saint grantee to his Queen, 
Henrietta Marin. neg etn Jones meus a chapel 
1652-35. The above ted 1i38, were 

not carried out, Inigo Jone ded here in 1652. 


acale, 
otters Gn. 


In the John Thorpe collection, pp. 87, 88, at the 
Soane Museum, is of the paddrind ad. 
joining the Strand, and an elevation of res Strand 


front, both apparently aUrveyS. the 
ieee an rene 
ene, 

trand to the River, The date of thia irom the 
probably about 1619, One courtyard is called 

‘the newe aditions at Somersett house." 
view (pub, 1700) agrees with Smithson’ heen 
save that a part of the gardon front had by then 
been rebuilt. On Smithson's n the house is 
called “the queencs house," © dimensions of 
the court adjoining the Strand ilo not tally on 
Thorpe’ and Sinitheon’ 4 plans, yet a scale is drawn 
au each P pricks 1, ser ate dimensions aa are figured 
gres wi 

The faondie re b Webb soale 
2 feet for half the font on No, te utvine & : 
total | of 588 feet ; and a total length of 
G40 feet for No. 17, These dimensions ure far in 
excess of the whole width of the garden ladjoming 
the river) shown on Smithson's plan, which ia onl ly 
08 feot. It is impossible to say how Webb’s 
building was to have been fitted on to the old 


buikting, The garden front in K i 
relation to Web ibs elovations, ed af se 


18. Durham House: ground plan. 
Title, in John Webb’ “a | 
Durham: Howse 2: decignat’ — roundplatt 
| The apartments are named; see list below. 
20, Durham House: upper plan. 
Title, in John Webb's Sa “ Beoonde: nen 


pea 


m Howse. not taken Designe." En- 
dorsed in Webb's writing, * A nd 
hae Sicees tec taken Designe Dur. 
The apartments are named : eee list below. 


21. Durham House: elevation, 
Tit, in Webb's writ “a 
Hewes” ing, “mot taken Durham 
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This is the elevation, belonging to Nos. 19, 20, 

but there are two coupled columns at each end 

of the fagade, which are not shown.on the plans 
are flyers over the attic windows. 


22. Durham House; another ground plan. 


Title, in Webb's writing, “ Ground Piatt for Durham 
Howse 1640 (not) taken. ta “not has been 
inserted.] The 3rd 

Endorsement, in Webb's writing, “ Third 
designe for Durham Howse +ekee- not taken.’ 
There aro also dimensions under the heading, 
Boxnmmpey front End y* designe of Durham 

Howse according to y* designe taken." 

The apartments ore nomed; seo List below. 
The over-all dimensions of the plan are B32 feet 
by 173 feet. 


23. Durham House: upper plan of No. 23, 


Tith, in Webb's writing, * Plant of 
for dere Howse (mot) mach ec ga vibe “not © 


inserted |. | 
The apartments are named ; see list below. For 
tho elevations of this design see No. §1. 


The names of the rooma on the ground plan, No. 19. 





Cha le Passene to y» battry 
A xi ! Lodg. fede hice 
ayters Roome Beer Seller 
Stewards Roome Wryne Seller 
QBtewanrds (Chin. ety 


Stewards Clearks roome Boyling pace 
Study Groat | hin 
] : to y* Larder 

garden from y* gallery Pri y Kitchin 


Aatich Seale La. ayd. : 
seg, to ¥* hack. 
tastes 


The names of the rooms on the wpper floor, No. 20. 
eee Withdr, chamber 
His Lo css is ase 
to ices both his Howsake Dyning 
Lo pps and Ladyes 





ry Lobiy 
Her ps Cabinet (thrice) 
Her Ladishine Bedch, Antich. 
Withdrawing roome to Study (twice) 
. bede Lobby — 
Bakers ch. 
Butler chamber 
Lobby 
Chamb. (twice) 
Cabi (twice) 
Great Chamber 
bert, erased eee 
Rooma of State (twice) Chamber (twice) 
Camera (twice) Cabinett (twice) 
Cabinet (twice) Lobby 


Antich. Lo. Herberta Cooks roome. 
appartmt 


The names of the rooms on the ground plan, No, 22. 


The outward walls in y° lower story are 4 fo: = ¥ 
second 3 fo: 4. The iviaion walla below 2 fo: 4 
above 2 fo: | 


Secretary Cham. Weyhouse 
- (Cab, Beeore Seller 
his study Buttry 
Survey” cham. Ale Seller 
Study Passage from y' offices 
Library to y* Hall (twice)” 
Chapl: ch. Wryne Seller 
Study Paistry 
Chapple Favitar (twice) 
Bottlehouse Privy kitchin 
areas kitchin 
Entrata from y* wood: 
Wayters dyning roome ya: 
Paintry Larder 
Stewards dyning roome Woodyard 
Stewards study Lo, backstayre 
Stewards ch, Stayr for y* serv’ 
Receiver general ch. roomes 
Cab, ¥* gardiner 
his study La. buck ata 
Antich, Kitohin pur 


Receiver of y* west his Garden towards 
ch, or rather y* Tham 


auditors m* if a grounde will 
Study oi it to gayne y* 
Under housekeper kof thanecehaniers 
Werkhouse beyond y* upright of 
Bakehouse y" building 
Beere & meale 
The sames of the rooms on the upper floor, No, 23, 
Lo. Bedch: Dressing Roome 
Stooleroome La backstayre roome 
Wayting Waytiae resins 
a roome 
adyes Backstayre Pall for La ey syde 
roome Pall for Lo. avde 
Pallat roome Lo: Lo. Bed. 
Pallat roome La: ere Roome 
| i t 
Privy ch La. hacks’ 
Lo: backstayre roome Women's roome 
Lo backstayro La. Wardrobe 
Lo, Wardrobe (twice) Lo. backstayre room 
Womens roome Lo. wardrobe 
Ladyea wardrobe Ward ra lie 
Presence upp to y* Paintry man 
Roofe Cheife Baker 
Great chamberuppto Butler 
Roofe Upper house keeper 
i} atayre rises no Entrate 
Trea rec Mr ot ‘y : 
Je nsccasgtte! air of y* Horse 
La. Ritchiners 


Gallery i in ¥* mediane (?). 
wean faye as well up to y* gallery as downe ta 


"4 1 i tage & on othr yd wh answers to 


Wei skkyte ti: endl asp te SreMaAy abcins, 


There bod been o hoose, the residence of the 
earn tan inpoedagtenrs~ ak neta hres atieneniny 
ean given by Cuthbert ‘Tunstal, Bibop 
ing house was given 
of Durham, to Queen Elixabeth, who vetiited 


ak ae te a Eel em 


= "ey =a 


aa 


_—_— T= 


—_— Ad ie wool "es 2 
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during her life, and allowed Sir Walter Raleigh 
to live there. After her death Raleigh, who had 
heen in oowupation about twenty years, was de- 
rived of it, and it waa restored to the see of 
Dortham., In thevear 140 Lord Keeper Coventry 
died in the hest portion of the house, and nieve 
remained of it was subsequently obtained 
Fhilip, Earl of Pembroke, for whom Webb ma 
these d which were never carried ont. "The 
remains of the old house were swept away early 
in the reign of George IIL., and the brothers Adam 
bailt the Adelphi on tho site. (See Loudon Past 
and Preaent, i. G42.) 
From the fact that “not has been inserted 
baton wr lcerlhrasacctbadaa ect m 
‘ i w 1 that carrying Ow 

ether 1 rai time at any rate, seriously eon: 
ieitidaconL. 


College of Physicians: Panelling. 
. Endorsement in Webb's writing "Wainscott £ 
rena ee ozs, eure tn roume at Phisitions 


Colledg * not taken (added in Hehter 
ink}. tile in Webb's writing " Wainscott for y* 
Consultation roomé at ition | 


There ore no moulds given. The drawing shows 
three sides of a panelled room. it ia signed “Jo, 
Webb" in this yaoelling setae fate 

Compare this pane n = 
room “i Thar 7th near Peterborough, also 
ascribed to We 


25, College of Physiciana: Library. 
Endorsement. - idee wb M The Library 
Phisitions Colledge 165) 
Tithe in Webb's writing, “The Plant of the 
Library Phisitions Colledge 1651," 
Plan and elevation of one end. Signed “Jo 
Webb,” 


26, College of Physicians, Library, 

Elevations of two long sides, Signed “Jo Webb.” 
: These designs must have been made for the 
building at Amen Corner, which was the head- 
quarters of the Royal College of Physicians from 
1560 until the Great Fire of 1666, after which (in 
1674) the College was removed to Warwick Lane. 

(See Londos Past and Present, iil. 82.) 


27. Plon and detail plan and an elevation of one side of 

(apparently) a emall theatre, Drawn by Webb, 

On a tablet over the door is inseribed “ sooo et 
Delectare."" There are busts of Thespis and 
Epicurus, pedestals for Melpomene and Thalia, and 
nishes for Alexander, Sophocles, Aristotle, and one 
other (undeciphered). 


26, Plan and elevation of a Grotto, 

Notes in Wobb'awriting. “Grottas. ‘This Invention 
may eerve for o grotta with some rustick Loggia 
before it and being Pete a botle ye solidenesse 

e middle may [xic}) is made to S muataene ye 
= | botle & it is adorned with necches anewer- 
able to those in ye aydes of yo wall: within ye 
Peoce may bee voyd & a a a made to ascend 
upp into a Tarria over yo grotta. 

(in the plan is” Serly lib 3 fo. 60; a." Webb's 
plan is a revised version of that in Sertio’s Archi- 
teftura ef Pera pettiva, Vonioe, 1619. 

Note against the elovation “ Many tymes there 
may bee « placefora building without any opening 
as ina Court orin a garden or y* like with [sic] for 
adorning whereof such an Tavention aa this may 
bee made we off in weh may bee placed statues 
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& other antiquityes as ye occasion serves. BSerly 
lib: 4: fo: 137. 

The elevation is adapted from the illustration 
referred to in Serlio. 


29. Rough aketch of o Fountain, in ‘pencil: 
Title in Inigo Jones's “ fiontane di Giovanni 
magei (tT) Romano Roma 1618." 
A more careful ink rendering of the same. 
$0. Another rendering of the same idea as No. 29. 


91. “For « flountaine in a wall at Greenwich 1637." 
Webb's writing; scale drawn. 


82. Perspective sketch for a fountain of two stories. 
Probably by Webb. 


33. Plan, section, and elevation of a large Mausoleum (7) 
The figured dimensions “ 100 fu." ete. are apparently 
in Webb's writing. 


34. Plan and section of an oblong room (46 feet 3 inches 
by 27 feet 9 inches), with an outside portico of six 
columns, 22 fect distant. 


#5, Plan and alternative section of the same room. 
The corners of the room differ from those on No, 34, 


26. Plan and section of a somewhat similar room, but 
43 feet 6 inches square. It has an outside portico 
with columns, 22 feet away. 


87. Plan and section of « long room (111 feet by H feet 
9 inches), with detached columns round it, 
This evidently inspired the design for tho Assembly 
Rooms at York, attributed to Lord Burlington, 


8, Plan, elevation, and section of a cruciform church with 
equal arms and with a dome over the crossing, 


The finial on the dome restmiblos thoes on the towers 
of Whitehall Palace, series iii. 


39. Plan of a large circular church with four square pro- 
jeotiona on the axial lines. 

(in the reverse are numerous * ‘Tore without ” 
and “ mensures within,” in Webb's writ In- 
ternal diameter of church S16 feet. Width, out 
to out, OO) feet. 


40. Elevation of No, 39, 
41, Section of sime. 


42, Plan, two elevations and two sections of o church with 
® portios af columns. 
The drawing is marked in pencil in a modern hand 
"Inigo Jones," but the eR aperntenrnes Webb's. 


43. Plan of a large cruciform church with circular east ond. 
Half the plan shows a building of single sp an without 
aisles: the other half shows a similar building but 

with aisles outside it, Tho length of the larger 

ig is ae feet within. The width of the Nave 

in ft. and } of an inch.” The aislea 

are thin with, vie., 27 feet 6} inches, aa also 


are the walls between the main building and the 
various aishes, 


44, Sections and elevations of No, 43, 

(ne section (on left of the paper) is half the section 
through the dome and one t and half the 
west elevation. Another ja the seotion through 
the chancel and its aisles, looking cast, ‘The third 


ia half the scetion through the transept, and half an 
end elevation of the transept. 


45. Part elevation and part section of a domed church, 
apparently an alternative of No. 44, 
Another section of a church, in pencil. 
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46. Part plan, elevation, and section of a domed church. 
Nog. $8-46 appear to be of Webb's drawing. 
Are 48-48 sketches for rebuilding &t. Paul's 
Cathedral ? 
47. Unfinished plan of a church, with unfinished part 
elevation on the reverse. 
Dimensions etc. are in Webb's writing. 
48, Section thro the court of a large house, showing 
the adel the court, “Ss 
There are voluminous notes as to dimensions and 
proportions in Webb's writing on the reverse. 


49, Another section through the court of a large house. 


50, Central portion of No. 49 to a larger scale. 
49 and §0 are of Webb's drawing. 


61. External elevation, and section through the court of a 
e house, 
This is Dorham House : see the plans Noe. 22, 23. 
52. Plan, elevation, and section (to a small scale) of a large 
house with an arcaded central court. 
53. Plan and elevation of a emall house, with loggia on 
upper floor: resebles some of the designs in 
ent's Designs of Inigo Sones, 
Two sketch plans in 
The writing ts Webb's. 
54. Elevation of o house, with central block, outlying 
wings and connecting arcades. 
65. Elovation of small house ; frontage 55 feet. 
Title in I Jones's writing“ Upright for my lo 
Muiever Ra house at Coatabury 1638, 
56. Ground and. upper pane of o amall house, after the 
atyle of Kent's Designa of Inigo Jones, 
The rooms are named in Webb's writing: on the 
pround floor—Hall, Kitchin, pastry, larder, 
try, wynter ci wo summer Parlor, chamb. 
bn the oe ' loor—  Roome, withdrawing 
roome, F chamb. study, chamb. (thrice). 
There is an elevation in the Burlington-Devon- 
shire Collection at the R.IB.A. which almost 
agrees with these plans, 
67. Elevation of a small house, with columned portico ; 
frontage D4 feet. 
May be by Inigo Jones. 
68. Plan and clovation of a one-story house, witha heavy 
attic without windows. 
There is a staircase, however. 


50, Part plan and olevations of » large building with a 
pees hai and a two-story open arcade on the 


Resembles the Libreria Vocchia at Venice. 
60, Alternative elevation for No. 69. 


G1. Elevation of a large house, 
—_ reacmbles pl, 40, 50, vol. ii, in Kent's Denne 
Jno Jones, 
Prol hiv by Wabb, 
62. Small studies for houses (some plana, more elevations). 
One is noted “ Serlio lib. 4: fo: 166:" but the refer- 
once does not apply. Another is “office of y* 
worke at Ne te." 
The writing is Webb's. 
63, Small stidics for plans of houses ; aleo two on reverse. 
Compare similar sheet of studies in the B.1.B.A, 
collection, Webb, 


64. Small studies for houses ; sections and elevations. 


One elevation may by for one of tha on No. 63. 
Another ben two phltiraa resembles the central 


chy tion of Whitehall Palace at 
worth ‘(68). Se Webb. | 


OS, Bearers mete two large houses, with outer 
courtyards, 
Also plan of a amall vestibule, Webb. 
66. Studies for doorways. 
Three are named Dorick, Ionick, Corinthian. — 
‘Two others aro to a larger scale in the K.1.B.A. 


Collection. 

Another is the drawing to acale of ad sii yt 
wall of which « koteh is in Folio 13 | be 
of Palladio's Original Designe in the B.ILB.A. 
Collection. 


67. Studies for arcades. 
68. Studies for archways. 
One is entitled, in re writing, “ Arch in Verona. 
Thia is measured by y° ancient foote.” Also 
detail of a cornice Pes: pedestal, 
69. Two Classic archways. 
Notes and dimensions in Webb's writing. 
Are these adaptations from Serlio t 
70. Three slight studies; one of an arcade, two of door 
ways. 
Webb's dimensions. 
71. Studies of windows, a door, and part of a one-story 
facade. 
— one window is a reference to “ Berly lib 3 - 
80: b: & 0: a,” but it does not apply to tho 
1619 edition, Webb's writing. 


72 and reverse. Sheet of studica, ontithd in oh 
writin 7 vcivate C Chappelle for galleries or other 


Mostly: froma Sestio el a 

to the 1610 edition, but some of the plana may 

ad pend be founded on Serlia noo, On 
the reverse, to Lid fo: 147 should be 149. 

On one of the plans is the noto “ Serlio Lib; 3: fo: 
65 b, This church hath foure entrances & y* 
Communion Table eae middle, at y* foure 
cormmers there may bee vest & over them y* 


belfryes especially in front & over y* loggina ma. 
bee pallncren”* hi iy 


78 and miierias Sheet of studits, entitld “ Wyndowes 
é&c,"" 

There are notea in Webb's writing on both sides of 
the paper, The references are mostly to Serlio: 
there ia ano to “ Pall fo: $2:" Ther are two 
references ea BE Avante one to “Sr FP. 
Relligrew's howse Blackfiryers " and one to “ St. 


James's." In the references to Serlio the folio is. 


sometimes m. misquoted. 
Notes in Webb's w 
Vide dorea—for a Foca where dowes are 
made with pillars or pilast—it must bee observed 
y' the bases and Capitalla of them must bee of 
another Levent of lese ornam' then ¥* 
& Capi of y" principall Columnes of 
front yett pean sce ceng mgae rk 
always observed Ser lib 3 fo: 112, 
The middle 5 of this wyndow 
. a 


should hava y syde spaces not lesse 1 ; 
- middle space nor more thent, And thene manner 
of wy ea may bee used w ing 


a 
vie 
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stand in narrow & straight places so y* ¥* roomes 
may have 5* greater light, 

ao Peverse, 
Aah Wyndowes of y* stayrease at 8 P. Kelligrewns 


Blackfryers Mr Jones" (7) designe, 
Wyndowea of y* first story above, 
How y* mou woh ee go under y* eaves 


of »* Roofe qitvanioes yr kisadl of y wyndowe. A. 


oe under sire Roof, Newmarket Brewhouse, 

At Newmarket the principall Cornice of y° front 

is on y" ayde | habkcieieda Goctterbid into’ taactan 

& these fascias break as in this echitzo to give way 
to y" lights of y* halfe story. 


74. Four amall studies of “ wyndowes.” 


Refercoces,  P: P: Eefig: 6. FP: PF: Befig: 11." 
76, Pindien for: Bmohanges of Morohants Piaseae. 


see an rere Coli. 
opty BA a gig gee oak 
ae fe Webb's writing :-— 


WORCESTER COLLEGE DRAWINGS, 


SERIES IT. (loose flat drawings in tray), 
Wuirenant Patack Deawrsas, 


1. Ground plan. 
Beale, O0ft, to the inch. 
2. Upper plan. : 


0 St BOAO, 


a. Second floor plan. 
To same scala, 


The overall dimensions are 1160 feet by 860 
feet, 


The aquare court waa to be on the east, or 
river front; the circular court on the west, or 
park front. The Banqueting House ia towards the 
sip rolingpee tear trae the Busackg el 

e are plans of t ground upper 
of this design at Chataworth Noa, 66, 87. The 
are drawn to a larger scale (30 feet to the inch) 


ro 





hia designe may bee used when thore is o free 
stanton 99°" Porson may bee made round 


ng baie Se peat tony Exchange 


tall serve for Metehnats &y" wal 
hal serve for y* Mero 
of wh Piazza in y* lower order may be ad 
with neeches for statues : y* Porticos on rine 
Bar Las stone die adeno AY a t them 
may bee aboppa for tradeamen. At each corner 
toes te ht beet! stayre for y' agrees best with y* 
Invention weh | in to y* second woh like- 
nha hath open porticos round about & shoppe on 
both towards y* Pingza & streetes so y' 
in fe bos storyes there wilbe 176 shoppe or there- 
abouts the rent wherof wilbe sufficient to defray 
the charge of such a worke. 

The stayrea may end above y* worke with some 
noble turrett with a cupola over it, 

A Merchant's Piazza. E first story. OC 
rocond story. DD places te pene ee 
of concourse such commodityes are noeoossary. 
es If otis a rasyee A 





oyne to other 


tecaite Fos oy, Exchange joyne tothe 
there may bee several shoppe in add as in this 


Ti yo shoppe bee made double then at every 
$ shoppe there would seater nina out of ye 


tho middlo may hare 
omahae Jieht. pp fy" : 


If ye worke fronts but uppon one Streste then 
y* Invention may bee accor to this but 
thero must bee ° made in y* half cirele 
of y* shopps behind to give light to y* under 
passage. 


brat adhd two sydea- 


and show a larger building, 1250 fret by 056 feet. 
They have precisely the same disposition as these 
at Worcester Salat ol the tasaee wink 
cular lobbies on oither aide of the 

Kent reproduced tha Woreeater Colles in 
foyer ania Deine Aaarase Sas Were es 
the Chatsworth plans in the particular in which 
caegectlganyi yt Be es ererees es ee 

o procesa of engra them, so that 
Faashe Weert Raid etoe Bare: 


if 


4. Elevations of the east and weat fronts. 





he 
“Wehact fa. detail of (the. proud 06 Ae eget 
the corner pavilions at Chatsworth, 
The elevation of the south (or pare} enh ie ks 
Series iii, 1. 


6. Section through western courts, looking east, 
Seotion through eastern courts, looking west, 


These Sections show the Banqueting House and its 
corresponding blocks, i 


é. sesepaty cer the large court, looking either east 


The eal longitudinal section is in Series iii, 1. 
Kent published the scheme represented by the 
drawings 1-6 in his Designs of Tatas Jonas vO 

7. Two elevations for other schemes for the Palace. 


The u elevation agrees with the of a scheme 
at Chateworth, No. 7a. a pies ct 


76. Three sections of buildings. 
Probably through the saloon of a house. 
77. [he front of o one-story columned building. 
Probably a church, 
78. Two sections, showing features of a garden. 
79. A large plan only partly inked in. 
80. A number of drawings of the Orders ete., with letter 


There is a note in Webb's writing, “'To cast 
these spaces + into arches and make a portico 
below towards y* garden.” ‘This alteration was 
Careline on a drawing ot Chatsworth, No. 80. 

The lower elevation aprees with the plan 
another scheme at Chatsworth, Noa, 68, 60. 


There ia a note in Webb's 6 writing “ To make 
this front of three continued etoryes,” 


press. 


81, A number of drawings of Grecian and other houses, 


Nos. 80, 81 were apparently intended for publication, 


8, Modern copy of ground plan, 

8. Modern copy of upper plan. 
10. Mounted tracing of ground plan, 
11. Mounted tracing of upper plan. 








DRAWINGS ATTRIBUTED TO INIGO JONES AT OXFORD AND CHATSWORTH 


12. Ground roe ep of another design, signed “ John Webb 


tie ore dimensions are 1100 feet by 800 feet, 
The latter dimension is written in pencil against 
the Howse (east) front. 
There is an elevation of one of the shorter fronte 
(the east) at Chatsworth, No. 66, 
There is alao a plan similar to this at Chate- 
worth, No. 86. It retains the same general dis- 
eninge but ia varied in detail, and is somewhat 


WORCESTER COLLEGE DRAWINGS. 
SERIES IIL (on rollers). 
Warrman, Patack Duawrsas (except three at end), 
1. Elevation of one of the long fronts (south or north). 


There are arcades shown on the ground ats = 
each end of the front; on the ground plan t 


| is an arcade only at one end. 
udinal section, showing the internal ecurta. 
“The turrets at the ends of the fronts have been added 
on small applied pieces of paper. 


These drawings are eee ty § and are 
Histon ba the sce wakenc a, 


2. Section (to a larger ecalo) through the central court. 
Similar to ii, €, but more neatly drawn and more 
developed. 


&. Section, same as iii, 2, but showing variations in the 
design. 


There is a dotail of part of the central block at 
Chatsworth, No. 83. 


4. Elevation of one of the short fronta of another design. 
This pf dl ements the nme as the upper elevation 


S. Elevation of the other short front of the same design 
as No, iii. 4, 


8. Elevation of one of the long sides (the south) of the 
same dexign, 


7 Bet section (looking north) of the same 


§. Transverse section through the eastern couris (loo 
cast) of the same design. as 


These oder which show on a courts, imply a 
differing largely from those in series ii, 1, ‘hens 


9. Elevation of same front as No, iii. 4 but varied in 


10. Elevation, a variant of the last. 
11. Elevation, another yariant, 


12. Elevation, a variant of No, fii. 6. 
Nos. 10, 11, 12 are cut out and mounted on vellum. 


_ 48. Longitudinal section, a variant of No. iii. 8. 


i. Elevation, a variant of Nos, carted aia It 
appears to be by a more cece 


15. Two drawings on one roller, 
One is endorsed in Wobb's ing “The great 
Court opposite to 3° Banquetting House,” but it 





does not connect itself with any of the drawings 
taworth., 


either at Worcester College or Cha 
The half 4 scales 333 foet. 


The othor is entitled “ Purfyle of y* Duke's Pallace 


at Cobham, 1645." 
This 


resemble this drawing. 


16. Elevation of part of the back of the Pitti Palace, 


_ Florence, 7 
“Scala di Braccia Fiorentine.” 

17. Elevation of the Pitti Palace at Florence. 
“Seale di Braccia Fiorentine,”’ 


THE CHATSWORTH DRAWINGS FOR 
WHITEHALL PALACE. 

The drawings are bound in a volume entitled 
ORIGTNAL Destoxs yon Wark. sy Inioo Jones. 
The drawings are numbered, beginning at 48, 

45. as Pee and part elevation of a scheme for White- 

Palace, 


w ston dierent feck eee ns 8 Capra: 

tion different from any of the other ti gr a aa 
hea mipatgr north and south, the nort 
at the top of the paper, The north front faces & 
large open space, or square, which extends na far 
a5 a cross thoroughfare, named as to the east part 
“The Strande," and as to the ant ee to Bt 
rh pal North of the thoroughfare is the 
i ving w t is now Trafalgar re. 
To the enst st of th o palace are the ™ rcs eo | 
the south, the “ Privy Garden,” te: oe oak: the 
“Parke,” The Ba tigubting House ta ta the sactes 
of the east side of raperey aise beg 

There aro various dimensions aot out, which give 
tho over-all sine aa 832 feet by 634 fect 6 inches. 

The drawing is dated “Qct. 17, 1661." The 
figures ond writing are Webb's, He must there. 
fore have been workin on this design after the 
Restoration of Charles [ 


49. A ground plan of another design for the palace. 


This comprises three courts: the two smaller are 
to the west (conf . block plan No. 58). The Ban- 
quoting House is on the east side of the south 
amall court, the corresponding block in the north 
court being the chapel. 

eg in Webb's writing : 
oder the Kings Guardchamber to make his 
Mat's privy as su So under the Queens,” 


“Tn-t story over the Guardchamb, & 
sosaaneee an Bt oot nee * Kings Lo, Chamb. 
#0 over these roomes 6 aide," 


“To make a corrdore about the hall. 

" Over this roome an 

‘Over this Gullary a Library.” 

The east front was originally intended to bo a 
series of rooms, but they have been erased, only 
the names remai 
Tpit it aimensions appear to bo 06 fot by 
Sor othor drawings connected with this scheme 


ace Nos, 56 (block 57 ground 
53 to. 85 (alternative an), B7 (60 {cory i Plan), 


80. Two plans of the Banctcting Howse (ecal Ll fewt 


tothe inch), 
Titles in Webb's writi 
To lower a on fi Ground platt of » Banquetting 


Howse first 


y Rospiet pl Saco loo wi F with ¥* manner of 


300 


desien was not enrried ont. The later 
side of the court at-Cobham Hall doea not 


356 


51. Four drawings of the timber construction of the roof 
of the Banqueting House, 
Titles in Webb's writing : 
“The Trusse of y* hipp at y* Banquetting 
howse,"" 


" Trusse of y* Roofe at y* Banquetting.” 
“The backside of y* puncheon. 
“ Syde of y* Roofe Banquetting howse.” 
“ Groundworke of y* Roofe at y Banquetting 
howse,” 
52. Plan and elevation of the Banqueting House, 
Apparently a proliminary sketch b o Joncas. 
PPrthore is a low annex at punk oe Compare 
No. 53. 
58, Elevation of the Banqueting House, by Inigo Jones, 
In the main this tallies with the building aa executed : 
the central pediment was omitted, and a balustrade 
was adopted after the manner indicated in pencil, 
The awags under the top cornice are in rod 
chalk, ey were adopted in execution, The 
at the cornere of the front are actually 
two separate pilasters, not coupled as here shown, 
54, Plan of a proposed addition to Somerset House. 
65. Elevation of No. S4. 
Nos. 54, 65 are more careful versions of the design 
shown on the drawing at Worcester College, 
Oxford, i. 17, 


56. Block Rice of No, 49, showing outline of the existing 
buildings 
Compare with John Fisher's plan of Whitehall 
releta: 1680, publiahod by G. Vertue, 


57. Ground plan, a careful copy of No. 48, 


68-65. A series of alternative elevations of the weat 
facade of the large court, No, 40. 
These elevations vary in length and in detail, but 
tho genoral disposition is the same throughout. 
No, 65 agrees more closely than at others with tho 
plan, but the drawing combines the facade of the 
court with the corner pavilions of the cast front. 


anata aad eroding ee my lan at Worcester 
ii, 12, signed “ John Webb Archit.” 
Nota i Webb's were a : 
“Mi | designd these uprights for the King at } 
of an inch to tenn feote.” 
“ Upright of the Pallace of Whitehall for King 
Charles y~ first taken but y* ffront is to be en- 
oreased according to y* ground platt John Webb.” 
This “ encrease " refers, no doubt, to the plan 
Xo, ae inl). 
tion resembles the ecrics 68-85, 


67. Part section and part incade of another design. 
The beginning of the Banqueting House is ehown on 
the extreme right. The section is taken through 
the Presence Chamber, as throne and canopy are 


The style of seal architecture differs from that 
of ats the other drawings, and this drawing 
agrees with none of the plans. It may be by 
Inigo Jones (but 1) 


@8. Rough groand plan of another ¢ 


¥ inked in. 
The notes anc dimensions are in Webb’ 


« writing. 


and two to the right “tpl 
ieadiwateie ta the eniddie of tks lower af ‘of the 
ceritral court. To the right of the main plan is 
rata ep Does Re ig al ged er scale, of the left half 

of the iacade at the top of the plan. This part 
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plan is carefully figured and on it is the following 


note. “This court ia 232 fo: 2°} weh compre 
bends y* 1S apaces & 3 fo: 1°} advance at Gos onc 
x body nia fo. 2'} wel oes tee 13 4 hig: 
az 1? Trance on each 4 * [Y= ne 

The over-all dimensions work out at 126 feot 
G inches by 863 feet 6 inches. 

There is no room which can be identified as the 
Banqueting Howse. 

@8 reverse, Part section of a two-atory building, with the 
commencement of another adjoining, arranged 
with seats in tiers, 

On the Intter is the note “ upright for H of C." 
69, Elevations, with explanatory plans, of the centra 
block and a corner pavilion of plan No. 68. 
(Compare the plans with the enlarged part plan on 
6.) 
The cap oisshaniaean p is Webb's, os are alao the 
notes and figures 
hha whole elevation of the facade, oe Oohaae 
hese portions, is given on the Worcester Oollk 
nalts i. T (lower a teitrng 
There ore also skotch-details of the cornices and 
aden with reference letters to indicate their 
The a nute under the corner pavilion “ 5 fo: 2" _ 
- 80 y' the outsyde of y° thicknesses of y° walla at 
y* Angles falls out perpendicular to y* diameter 
of y* pullers,” 

70. Studies for the “ Principall Stayres, taken” on plan 

Gg, 
indeed and writing by Webb. 
of an arcade, with a mutilated note in 
We subs writing. 
Frolieeinary sketch plan and elevations, to a «mall 
P aaske. or the sume design as No. 68. 
A™ councell chamber” is shown, but no Banqueting 
use 
Drawing and writing are Webb's, 
The elevations have reference letters answering 
to others on the plan. 

T1 reverse. Fart plan (apparently of another scheme) 
mutilated for use on other side of paper. 

72. Plan, section and (7) elevation of “ y* Chappell.” 

Drawing and writing by Webb, 
This appears to apply to plan No. 49 
There Ba reference to “ Pall lib 1 fo 15." 

7%. Ground plan of another design partly inked in. 

This appears to bo a development of the plan No, 68. 
It shows a circular court, There ia no room which 
can be identified as the Banqueting House, 

There is a note in Webb's writing , the 


right hanel front. “ Entrata peece for se be y" 
officers," e 


The over-all dimensions work ont os 1/050 fect 
by 028 feet, the shorter side being of practivally 
th ose adr tele go sicke of No, 68. 

elevation on the drawing at Wor- 
ester Calle agres with the shorter side of 


this plan 
74. Two plana of portions of No. 73, to a larger scale. 
The plans (which are not in right relat ip) are of 


the large central court, with variations, and of the 
middle court on apper part of the plan (opposite 
to the round court). 


76. Plan sh canbien bb Ene chapel or hall on No. 73, in 
the middle of the upper side of the centtal court. 
Webb's drawing and figures 


ht : a 
7) _ i C —, 
* - 
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76. Plan and sections of the vestibule to the round court : 
at bottom of plan No. 72, 
Also sketches for arcades with caryatids: one is 
named “the lower order of y* round Court,” 
There ore dimensiona giving the “length & 
bredth of y~ court Cariatide.” 


The drawing, writing and figures are Wobb's, 


78. reverse. Two alternative plans for a round court, 
Dimensions and writing by Webb. 


77. Plan and sections of the hall between the round anil 
central courts on No, 73, 
Sections of the veatibule on No. 76. 
Sketch plan of the chapel. All by Webb. 


Vi. reverse, Plan and elevation of a house, 
canine the series in Kent's Designs of Inigo Janes, 
Dintatice ja Webb's writing, 
78. Plans and elevation of the loggias on either side of the 
court on No. 78. 
Alternative elevation. 
Notes In Webb's haate ee “lopwia li sopra 
AA tage ten “questa loggia @ in 
3 a ineet ot of ¥ ’ quadeangular Court ; 
This Invention to serve for lower story all 
with sea frontispeccra "" ; ' Pometa below next 
toy" round Court.” 


79. Two elevations, The lower apparently of a corner 
pavilion on No, 73. The upper for the lo 
towards the right hand end of the front at the top 
af plan No. Fa. By Webb. 


78. reverse. Partly finidhed clevation, similar to the lower 
elevation on No, 80. 


80. Plan and elevation of the central | 
oe we Plan on No, 74 is 


of front at 
La abreasoaite 


Elevation, carrying out note on the up 
elevation, Worcester College, it 7. Adjot 
this is a note in Webb's writing “taken for y 
: a ra & ornamonta being 
pro 7 (aa in y* other paper. this alteration 
made because ¥* space for y* neeches in. y" 
designe secmes As lira and ie ares for y* 
wyndowes & middle 


$0. reverse. Plan of a triangular eee ca wiih éiroalar 





court: sketoh clovations of particular features. 
Small sketch elevation of half the west front af 
Whitehall Palace, claborated on the drawing at 
Wore, Coll. ii, 4 
Notes and dimensions in Webb's writing. 


al. Bheieties for various friezes. 

The allocation of each js is indicated : as there are 
roferances to “ y* round court,” they were probably 
connected with the plan No, Fa. 

The drawing and writing are Webb's, 


82. Dotail of doorway and window, 


¥ the dotail of of core vili 
Apparently th ee part t pavilion 
Webb's writing on back. 


88. Detail of doorway and windows, 
This ia part of the central blook on the section 
Wore. Coll, iii, 3. 
repeal ate nate reverse in Webb's writ- 
ing, title “ Faciata in preate, front of 
insyde of y~ first court.” He 


84. Two sketch clevations for parte of the courts on No. 7a. 
The w sketch ia entitled in Webb's writing “ far 

Re & ( Courts.” ane 
woties lowe ie wack Cte rectangular court, Com- 
pare No, 7, where caryatids are shown; the 
dimension of the arches centre to contre is 

19 feet 9 inches in each case, 
Drawings and writing by Webb. 


This is the alternative plan referred to on the 
elevation No. 66. It is of the anme general dis- 
position aa the Wore, Coll. i. 12, but some- 
what larger, and the detail is different. 

There is a tithe in Wobb's writing “ “Ground Plant 
of the Pallace of Whitehall for K: Charles 
first, taken, John Webb Archit," 
The Banqueting House is on the left part of the 
bottom front, and is figured 110 feet by 55 feet, 
The over-all dimensions are, by scale, 1,110 feet 
by O14) feet, 


#8, Ground plan of the Palace, 


87. Upper plan of the same. 
Pipe tae plans agree with those at Worcester 
College, ii, 1, 2, except in regard to the central 
lobby on cach side of the square court. They are 
drain to a largerseale, and the over-all dimensions 
are larger, being figured on No. 87 a 1,280 feet 
by 050 feet, 
88 (not numbered). Plan of a long narrow house, 


89. Elevation of the last. 
There are aleo four plans and clevations of the Louvre, 


entitled ** Plan dou Chasteau du Louvre Du Dessing 
du Cavalier Bernini." 
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REVIEWS. 
JACOBEAN ARCHITECTURE AND 
INIGO JONES, 

Jacctyan Architecture and fhe Work of Inigo Jonex tn 
the Earlier Style. Mlwatrated with 14 plates and 4 op- 
gendices. By Arthur T. Bolton [F.. Price 1s. nel. 
[Published at 28 Victcria Sireei, 8.1.) 

A careful peruzal and re-perueal leave us in con- 
siderable doubt as to the real intention of the 
author of this eseay. Not an analytical study of 


Jacobean architecture apparently, since he offers. 


no explanation of ite genesis, its phases, or distine- 
tive features, Not analysis or exemplification of 
the known work of Inigo Jones, from which 
comparisons might be drawn with the many things 
uncertainly attributed to that Master, since no 
such attempt ismade. Still less any definite appli- 
cation of his most interesting, careful, and useful 
chronological Appendix to the foregomg essay, 
which is full of value. He arrives at, and states, 
it ia true, certain conclusions, and ends with “ The 
conclusion of the whole matter is that we inherit 
from this half-century some antique and lovely 
English homes, and derive therefrom a pleasure 
that is certainly no mere outcome of sentimental 
associations, Places like Fountains Hall), Abbots’ 
Hospital, Kirby Quadrangle, &t. John’s, Warwick, 
Moyn’s Park, and the Garden Front of St. John’s, 
Oxford, produce an impression that no prejudg- 
ment can efiace.” | 
Asastatement of a happy fact, no one is likely to 
quarrel with this, except mildly perhaps with the 
apparent irony of the qualification as “ homes “ of 
one or two names inthe list. But if this abeolutely 
innocuous, and, as far as we are concerned, Indis- 
putable view is really the conclusion of the whole 
matter, what a deuce of a journey we have had to 
arrive atit. And have all the knowledge, enthusi- 
asm, and research of the author been employed to 
bring us only there? He does not do himeelf full 
justice, | : 
ability, his fine materials, and carefully eelected and 
ample array of tools, plus.a littl more arrangement 
a | logical consequence, a valuable contn- 
bution to a subject of very high interest, and of 
serious importance to students, might have taken 
the place of the interesting and readable but some- 
what confused and confusing treatise before us. 
In relation to Imgo Jones, Mr. Bolton's chief 
pre-occupation appears to be the confirmation of 
some of the many prevalent and rather vague attr- 
butions of authorship to that great artist, and the 
discovery of more or less plausible new ones. In 
this tusk he exhibits considerable skill, industry, 
and patient ingenuity, but he is, to our thinking, 
too easily convinced to ke convincing. a 
With regard to the well known and beautiful 
Garden Front of St. John’s College, Oxford, and the 
conti quadrangle to the westward of this, 
which he illustrates by photographs and measured 
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that is a pity. With his obvious 





(to Mer. 1970 


drawings, and to which a loose attribution to Inigo 
Jones has long attached, in spite of the obvious 
lack of resemblance in manner to any of his known 
work, he “finds no real grounds to doubt Inigo 
Jones's authorship.” | mf 
After a little excursus into Dr. Heylyn'’s * Cy- 
prianus Anglicus,” whence he produces no real 
evidence whatsoever, and « conlirmatory side 


pense at the certainly interesting suggestion, but 





yy no means positive evidence, afforded by the 
sculptor Le Sueur’s employment upon royal statues 
for AVinchester, where Jones was employed, as 
well as at St. John's, Oxford, he accepts the case as 
roven, and says “eleven years later (than the 
Whitehall designs) he gives us this lovely creation, 
&c.,"" and almost immediately goes on to say, 
“There seems no reason to refuse the artocrsip of 
the Porch of St. Mary the Virgin to him as well.” 
There is at least the reason of entire lack of evi- 
dence and Jack of resemblance to Jones's known 
work. And we should consider such an attribution 
to be most unjust to his reputation. If that 
master's potiioratife could be proved in the case of 
even the Italianate portions of the Second Quad- 
rangle at St. John’s, whose details suggest alliance 
to the more refined types of Flemish contemporary, 
or immediately precedent, work—a proof that 
would be of enormous interest, but is yet to make 
—it would be difficult to accredit the same author 
with work so different in type and feeling, so much 
clurmeier in design and coarser in detail, and erected 
several years later, A likelier attribution for the 
porch, we should say, would he to Nicholas Stone. 
Mr. Bolton puts a high estimate upon the archi- 
tectural value of this work. “ Purists may say 
what they like,” he writes, “ the fact stares ua in 
the face that this little work is a gem of its kind. 
Ono of thoze things that only a master can achieve 
with success.” This is mere assertion without any 
shadow of proof. In the “ forties,” “ fifties,” and 
“sixties ” of the Gothic revival the “ fact ” stared 
architectural enthusiasts in the face that this, as we 
think, delightfully picturesque and effective little 
porch was a piece of dreadful barbarism, fit to be 
replaced by something in truer taste, like the 
equally barbaric, and almost psaally delightful 
“Roman,” gateway at Magdalen, also unau- 
thentically attributed to Inigo Jones, replaced 
by Pugin’s gate, and itself destined to be removed 
in the carly “eighties,” in spite of Mr. G. F. 
Rodley’s protests, | 
We hope Mr. Bolton may find time some day to 
rearrange, rewrite, and extend this treatise, and to 
melude im his examples and illustrations some of the 
fine restramed anit simple instances, the manor 
and farm houses, that abound especial] 
southern and western counties of Engl 
whore beauty of proportion and homely dignity 
easily condone the imnocent little architectural 
barbarities that sometimes qualify their sparse 
adornments, | 
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We are in full agreement with him when he says 
that too much attention has been directed to such 
ill-regulated ornamentation. We think it is 
because the comicality, the “ quaintness,” that 
always appeals so obviously to the amateur in any 
naive crude workmanship, whether Norman, 
Fijian, ae Las ean ies be ni = much Usb 
upon, admired and haggled for, photographed and 
published in popular minpaninges that the style has 
gota bad name, as being mainly associated with the 
stock-in-trade of pot-bellied caryatids, bulging di- 
vinities, angels and heroes, bestial and gruesome 
monsters; bulls and boars, hogs and dogs, sprawling 
arabesques, and crade arcading, and all the tire- 
some iteration of unnecessary humps and bosses 
that ,beset the worst examples of its decorative 
efforts, 

These things mar the style and mark a low ebb 
of sculptural taste; granted, but they do not com- 
pose the style, they are its mere exuberances. And 
there is much of Jacobean ornament that is delight- 
ful in ita vigour and naturalness, in effective out- 
line, in happy play of light and shade, There is rare 
beauty in the simpler plasterwork, in the more 
restrained wood carving, the quiet flutings, and 
pretty little frets and patterns, 

Gro, if you are sceptical on this head, to Knole. 
to Merton Library, and Magdalen anny Hall at 
Oxford, or to the Combination Room and Library 
at St. John’s, or the Master’s Lodge at Queens’, 


Cambridge, 
“es Epwarp Warnes, F.S.A. [F.]. 


PROPYLAGA, 

Problems in Periclean Buildings. By G. W. Elderkin, 
PhD. Princeton University. (Princeton Monographs 
in Art and Archaology, I) Tond, 1912. Price 7s. 6d. 
(Heiry Friiede, Oxford University Press] 

pee are four problems pieer else in this 
rinceton. University monograph of sixty pages. 

Three are peri with The ieeshthanns: one 

with the Propylewa. A consideration of the un- 

symmetrical a ment of the windows in the 

Pinacotheca of the latter leads the writer to trce 

the course of the original zig-zag road up to the 

Acropolis, and his suggestion seems further sup- 

hee by the orientation of Agrippa’s monument. 

‘his Paper emphasises the fact that what the Greek 
sought was not so much an abstract s try as 
4n apparent rightness of arrangement from definite 
and important points of view. And all the time he 
was hampered by the vested interests of priest and 
cult. This, indeed, is the dominant note through- 
out the monograph. We are perhaps inclined mn 

‘Our miners pe ip of ee ame 

rising half-inhumanly to a kind of chilly perfection. 

It is a corrective of this view, and will make Greek 

work much more vital for us, to realise how the 

Erechtheum design (on Prof. Dérpfeld’s theory, 


which is supported in this monograph) was trun- 
cated and lett a patchwork fa dakar to re- 
ligious opposition, or how Pericles’ great Acropolis 
entrance was spoilt by the building, as a political 
move, of the little Nike temple. Professor Elder- 
kin deala ot some length with the plan of the 
Erechtheum as built and as originally projected, 
and illustrates many points vividly with photo- 
graphs of constructive detail. In dealing with.so 
eet tase matter as this, however, more views 
of the building as now standing would have been 
helpful, and the points of the compass are notice- 
ably lacking on the plans. In explaining the 
* Maidens * of the Caryatid Porch, the writer sup 
ports his theory that they are a conventionalise | 
representation of the "Appydiom (the four little 
| pale carried oe ees soe the 
Temple every year) by the evidence of an old pedi- 
ment sculpture in the Acropolis Museum, perk 
further, by figures on a Beotian amphora now in 
America, | | 
Witttam G. Newrow [.]. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Lighting of Picture Galleries and Museums. 
Christchurch, N.2.> 10th Feb. 1913. 
To the Editor, Jounxan R.LB.A..— 


_ Dear Sie :—I have tothank Mr. Stanley Hall for — 


drawing attention to what he, and therefore per- 
“ag ei hers, may ie sa as objections to the system 
I have ai ae for the better lighting of Art 
Galleries. His i ay are fully answered in my 
Paper (Jounnan R.LB.A., 23rd November 1912), 
but that he has not fully grasped the principles I in- 
sisted on nor the manner in which I suggested they 
should be carried out is, I can readily believe, my 
own fault in not making them sufficiently explicit. 
I trust any other of our members who, having 
studied the question, can see in my system any ob- 
jections, or can suggest improvements, will also 
give me the Sppareaniey of considering them. 
While welcoming full discussion as the only 
means of arriving at an ultimate successful ISSA, 
Tmust ask members to do me the justice of reading 
my dat carefully, so that a misconception of the 
principles laid down may not be circulated, and the 
sue thus confused. Mr, Hall has not done me 
this justice in Peepers to his first objection, that of 
“extravagance of plan,” for he states “that for 
avery two pictures measuring 8 feet. wide a floor 
space of $52 square feet pale bs required.” That 
is not 80, for it is clearly stated on page 51 that the 
en of the gallery would be divided into haves, 
and that one picture would be hung on sach side 
of the partitions forming them, Mr. Hall has left 
these out of his calculations, and considered only 
those hanging on the outer walls of the bays, T 
stated that the width of the bay would be governed 
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by the laws of reflection of light. I find by making 
a section of the bay through the partitions an 
lights that the maximum width of the bay, for a 
allery of the heights te would be 24 feet, The 
double bavs of this width would have 48 feet of wall 
space on the outer walls, and, allowing only 4 feet 
on each partition, a total of 64 lineal feet of wall 
space for each double bay, which would grve 61 
lineal feet of wall tens for each 100 feet of floor 
feat. 


spaces not 4°8 lineal fest, as stated by Mr. Hall; but 
the question of economy of space in connection 


with the housing of pictures of national importance 
certainly did not occur tome. “* A picture that is 
worth buying is worth so much of room of ground 
and wall iaeiai enable us to see it to the best 
advantage.” Surely the charge of extravagance 
should be made against the expensive top-lighted 
galleries which have been proved to be but. ill 
adapted for the purpose of their erection, rather 
than agaist a eaileey which requires, it is true, a 
few more feet of floor space, but which would enable 
us to see the pictures to the greatest advantage. 

I give in my Paper (page 52) » diagram showin, 
the application of the “ top-side-lighted " metho 
to rooms of less importance, in which the central 
corridor is wholly omitted and the gallery therefore 
reduced in width to the usual 32 feet. The cssen- 
tial principle of my system is that the top-side- 
lights are eo placed that the space on the walls 
covered by the pictures is the best lighted part of 
_ the room, and this principle can be carried out with 
or without the central corridor shown in my dia- 
gram (Fig. 7, page 51). The advantages of the 
central covered corridor, however, are such that no 
important gallery should be erected without it. 

[r. Hall states that the Mappin Art Gallery, 
which I said was too narrow, is only 6 feet less in 
width than my own, but he has omitted to notice 
that while the total width of this gallery is 59 feet 
(my own for &feet wide pictures bemg 44 feet), 18 
feet of it isgiven up to the central corridor, leaving 
only 10 feet 6 inches for the depth of the bays. 
Fighteen feet isan unnece width for the corri- 
dor, and 10 feet 6 inches would only be a suitable 
depth of bay for the exhibition of small pictures— 
5 feet and under. It would not be nece , as 

inted cut in my Paper, to make all the f ays 
16 feet in depth, but there should in all galleries 
be some of that oe rp for the proper exhibition 
of pictures 8 feet wide and under. 

Mir. Hall's second objection,“ the troublesome re- 
flection in the picture glass of the frames and pic- 
tures on the opposite wall,” will not exist in a pro- 
perly lighted wide gallery to the same extent as in 4 
narrow one. It must be remembered that reflected 
livht, like direct light, will diminish inversely os 
the square of the distance, so that in a room 44 feet 
wide the reflections from the asproees pictures 
would be less than half as powerlul as those m a 
room 30 feet wide, and but little more than half 
those in a room 32 feet wide. Moreover, the greut 
difference in the length of the focal planes of the 


picture and the reflections of the opposite picture 
within it would allow the picture to be looked at 
without discomfort. Mr. Hall has evidently over- 
looked these points, but if it should happen that 
any Teflections from very light pictures In very 
dark ones become too dominant, they could easily 
be got rid of by the simple expedient of bringing 
the picture slightly forward at the bottom, as shown 
by my diagram (Fig. 4, page 47) relating to the re- 
flection of the windows i pictures. By manne 
a diagram of the possible reflections, i will be fou 

that the picture only needs to be brought forward at 
the bottom 4 inches in 4 feet to throw the reflection 
of the opposite pictures much above the level of the 
eye of the spectator when seated at the correct 
distance or when standing in the corridor. The pic- 
tures on the ends of the partitions will be yery well 
lighted and can be so placed that they will be quite 
free from reflections init the best point of view. 

Mr. Hall also thinks I have made “too much of 
the question of the light on the floor,” and insists, 
as I had done, onits Stig eS stained or covered 
with a dark material, Mr. Hall mae that, al- 
though he can stain the floor itself, he cannot 
apply his stain to the white dresses and hats, white 
collie and cuffs, and the bald heads of the specta- 
tors, which are illuminated in the brightly hghted 
central space of the usual gallery and have @ very 
painful way of getting themselves reflected in the 
pictures. 

In reference to the lantern lake in the Soane’s 
rooms of the Dulwich Gallery, Mr. Hall has ignored 
my diagram (Fig. 10, page M4) showing how by 
eee the floor the pictures would be carried up 
into the well-lighted wall space which Mr. Hall uf 
mits exists above the present line of pictures. He 
las preferred to Ie a top light, and, of course, has 
succeeded in making the room more brilliant, but 
tho distinction between a_ brilliantly, top-lighted 
room, Which must of necessity throw at a of hight 
on the spectators (see diagram, Fig. 9, page 53), and 
a scientifically lighted picture gallery cannot be too 
often insisted spon os farthfully, 

S. Hurst Seager (F.). 


The Safety of St. Paul's. 


The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's have ad- 
dressed an official letter to the Lord Mayor invitmg 
the Corporation to enter into a general agreement 
with them for the purpose of safeguarding the 
cathedral against any future schemes of tunnelling 
in ita vicinity. Canon Alexander has stated that 
the Chapter felt strongly that some mothod ought, 
if possible, to be found of surrounding the building 
with o permanent line of defence, and there was 
good reason to hope that the Corporation, who were 
animated by a most generous spirit in their atti- 
tude to the national cathedral, would do every- 
thing in their power to reduce the risks to which 
the fabric was exposed 







PROPOSED MEMORIAL TO ME, NORMAN SHAW 





9 tonnes Beams Lamon, W, S00 March Isis 
CHRONICLE. 
The Royal Gold Medal 1913. 
The following letter has been received from Sir 





m. ( on, Keeper of his Majesty's Privy 
Purse :— 
Th Sfarch 1918. 
Smr,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 


letter of the 4th instant, and to convey to you the 
King's gracious approval of the Royal Gold Medal 
for the promotion of Architecture being this year 
resented to Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., of 
"0, l, New Court, Temple, E.C, 
T also further request you to convey his Majeaty’s 
congratulations to Mr. Blomfield on his success. 
. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
The Hon. Secrelary BBA, W. Canrmeron. 


Proposed Memorial to Mr. Norman Shaw. 
_ A movement is of foot to erect a Memorial in 
London to Mr. Norman Shaw. An influential 
General Committee hus been formed, and an 
Executive Committee appointed consisting of Lord 
Plymouth [Hon. A.], Sir Edward J. Poynter, 
P.R.A. (Hon, F.), Sir Thos. G. Jackson, R.A., Sir 
Aston Webb, C.B., C.V.0., R.A. [F.], Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, A-R.A., President RwLB.A., and Mr. 
Fred. A. White. A circular issued by the Execu- 
tive Committee, inviting contributions from the 
friends and admirers of the late architect, says — 
; eg reputation of Mr. Norman ehew is too Bereta 
or it to be necessary to do more than recall the fact that 
England abounds in works of his whose place is second to 
hone in the architectural achievements of the nineteenth 
crntury. But it ia not alone as architect and artist that his 
Memory will live in the recollection of those who knew him 
and ney lg ners fogenerationstocome. The fine sensi- 
bility which in discernible in Mr. Shaw's works was the pro- 
duct of o personality of unusual refinement and dignity, 
While his relations with all with whom hoe came into contact 
were marked by a courtesy and consideration that were as 
impressive as were his decision of character and his ripe 
juucgre Moreover, his great infloence upon the art of hia 
Chy la Tecognised not only by his immediate colleagues and 
emporuries, professional and lay, but also by tha 
younger generation of architects who will be responsi 


tho works of the present century. 

_ Those of Mr. Shaw's frionda who compose the Committee 
+ to lose no time in o ton cirole the oppor- 

tunity of joining with them in erecting a Memorial to him. 


oud 
It is beeps that this should take the form of a monu- 
ment witha portrait bust and a suitable inscription, to be 
placed in front of his great work in New Seotland Yard, 
facing the Thames Embankment. 7 

It ts hoped that this will be designed by Professor W. R. 
Lethaby, one of Mr. Shaw's pupils, and that the sculpture 
will be executed by Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, R.A. It is 
sooaghs that the approximate cost will be from £500 to 

Contributions may be addressed to the London 
County and Westminster Bank, Lombard Street, 
account’ R. Norman Shaw, R.A., Memorial Fund,” 
or to the hon. secretary and treasurer, Mr. Fred, 
A. White, at 8 Lloyd's Avenue, E.C. 


Rebuilding of Regent Street: Committee's Report. 

The Report of the Committee appointed to 
consider the design for completing the rebuildin 
of the Quadrant, Regent Street, has been issn 
as & Parliamentary Paper [Cd. 6660]. The 
Committee was appointed in September 1912 
to consider the design, “ due regard being had to 
esthetic considerations, commercial requirementa, 
and the interests of the Land Revenues of the 
Crown.” The Report, which is signed by Lord 
FR bros Sir Henry Tanner, Mr, Reginald Blom- 
field, A.T.A., and Mr. John Murray, makes the 
following recommendations -— 

(1) The fagade of the Piccadilly Hotel should be treated 
os the centre of a symmetrical composition, with facades of 
a simpler character on cither side, terminating at the Circus 
a fepeerat Vigo Street, and repeating the motive of the 

ly : 


(2) In regard to the question of sky-line the Committee 
wero impressed by the evidence of the majority of the 
Witnesses in favour of lowering it, but, after careful con- 
aideration of the question, the Committee find that, owing 
to the height of the roof of the hotel and the narrowness on 
face of the paviliona, the difficulty of designing any satis- 
factory addition to those pavilions such as would stop the 
roof and enable it to continue at « lower level is, in their 
Opinion, insuperable. The Committee, therefore, recom- 
mond that the roof of the hotel should be continued in the 
now buildings, but that the design of the upper range of 
dormers and of the chimneys should be modited in order 
to reduce the obstruction of light. 

(3) In the intermediate facades (that is, in the new 
buildings extending from cither end of the hotel up to the 
pavilions suggested above) the following modifications 
should be made in Mr. Shaw's design (provided always that 
the lines of the main cornice and of the string-course above 
the mezzanine are adhered to) : 

(a) The columnar recessed treatment of the storeys 
between the inine and the entablature of the hotel 
should be omitted and a simple flat treatment without 
columna substituted for it, - 

(6) Tho arcades of the ground and mezzanine floars of 
the hotel should be omitted and rectangular openings 
formed for the shop-windows and mezzanine; the spa 
between the piers should not exceed about 25 feet : the op 

should old be kept back not less than 12 inches from tho 





fronts 
faces of neg enn but they may project in the form of hay: 
too line 3 inches back from the faces af the piers. The 


piers should be of sufficient width to meet architectural 
requirements and to ensure harmony ih seale with the 
design of the hotel, and the faces of the piers should be kept 
free of all obstructions excepting small unglazed tablets 
of uniform size and position. 

(4) The bay at the north-west end of the hotel should 
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be altered so that the now intermediate begin 
sinwsi--carigaa to the right and left of tha aration hotel 
pavilions. 

0) Tho end pavilions should repeat the motive of the 
hotel, and the general character of the design of the inter- 
mediate facades should follow that of the hotel: that is to 
my, no manner alien to that design should be introduced, 
such ay Neo-Greck, Nash's Classico, or modern French 
Classic, 

(6) ‘Tho design so modified and simplified should be 
gt az for the north side of the Quadrant, with pavilions 
at the enda, but omitting the hotel design in the centre. 

(7) The {acndes of the County Fire Office and the block 
of buildings facing Piceadilly Cirous and Piocadilly should 
be in harmony with the design of the Qu nut, . 

(8) No erections above the ridges of the roofs that would 
be visible from Regent Street should be permitted exoept 
chimneys. 

(0) The blocking course and the row of stone dormer- 
windows over the cornice should be continued throughout 
the Quadrant, and the back wall enclosing ot lenst the two 

top storio of the new buildings should be kept parallel 
to the front wall and be treated with due regard to archi- 
tectural requirements. 


The Admiralty Arch ; Government Contribution, 

A Memorial, signed by 311 Members of Parlia- 
mont, has been presented to the Prime Minister 
asking the Government's reconsideration of their 
decision not to contribute to the cost of making an 
adequate and artistic approach to the Admiralty 
Arch from Trafalgar Square. The memorialists 

cint out that the London County Council and the 
Vestminster City Council have intimated their 
willingness to deal with the matter in a generous 
spirit, provided that some measure of financial 
help is forthcoming from the Government. The 
position of the two Councils, they urge, is a diffi- 
cult—if not an impossible—one. Two elected 
bodies are asked to bear the entire cost of the com- 
pletion of a thoroughfare to which they have al- 
ready contributed a large sum of money, but over 
which neither they nor any other elected body will 
have control. Further, the traffic carried by this 
thoroughfare will be (most properly) of a selected 
and restricted character. It is also urged that, in- 
asmuch as the Department of Woods and Forests 
have derived enormous sums from unearned in- 
crement in Pall Mall and its neighbourhood, the 
Government would be justified on that ground 
alone in contributing a third of the cost. It is 
understood that a conference on the question will 
take place between the two Councils and HM. 
Office of Works, and that the Prime Minister has 
promised that the Government will give a sub- 
stantial contribution towards the suitable com- 
pletion of the scheme. 









Town Planning and a Road Scheme. 

In the House of Commons on the 20th inst.— 

Colonel Yate snaked the Primo Minister whether his 
attention had teen called to the progress of the town-plan- 
ning schemes around London, and to the necessity for the 
adoption of a general roa! achere in connection with them ; 
whether ho waa aware that such a scheme to meet the re- 
quirements of the increasing traffio of London had been 


published by the Board of Trade, and that if adopted and 
au ed financially a considerable portion of the scheme 

nt be carried out in connection with those town-plan- 
ning schemes at comparatively amall expense ; whether ho 


ondon were allowed to mature independently the oppor- 

tunity for the construction of new main roads in and out of 
andon might be loat for ever; and what steps he pro- 
posed to take in the matter, 

Mr. Asquirn: [am aware, generally, of the situation re- 
ferred to by the hon, and gallant member, and I understand 
that the Local Government Board keep the Traffic Branch af 
the Board of Trade informed of all ied sonoma echomes 
that are started in the neighbourhood of London, and such 
efforte as are possible will be made to discourage divergent 


Colonel Yarx: Are special atepa being taken to secure 
the opening up of these main orteries in London * 

Mr. Asgurra: T think it would be a great public advan- 
a a it should be done ; but there are pecuniary diffi- 

alties,"as the hon. member probably knows. 

Mr. Joysson-Hrcns : Is the light how gentleman aware 
that the Road Board have a large sum accumulated now 
and that overybody is anxiously waiting for new rots ? 
Will the Government make some representation to the 
Road Board ? The gape Hes there. 

Mr. Asqurri: If, as the hon. member enys, the money 1s 

y the whole of the expense, which would hardly he satia- 
Epary to the taxpayers. 


The Preservation of Leighton House. 


Sir Edward J. Poynter, President of the Royal 
Academy, who presided at the annual meeting of 
the pape) Arta League at Leighton House on 
the 12th inst., announced an imtereating scheme 
for the preservation of Lord beignean residence 
in Holland Park Road. On Lord Leighton’s death 
in 1896 his residence passed to his two sisters, who, 
believing that a permanent memorial was desired, 
handed over the property to three gentlemen, m the 
hope that eventually Leighton House might be 
permanently secured for the benefit of artists and 
the art-loving public. During the sixteen years 
that have since elapsed these gentlemen have 
succeeded in maintaining the house, partly by 
small offerings from occasional users of the house, 
but chiefly by the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. 
Russell Barrington and Lord Leighton's sisters. 
Attempts to find trustees in public bodies have 
failed, owing to the difficulty of providing a real 
eencensre that the property would be permanently 
levoted to art purposes according to the original 
intention of the donors. There was o further 
difficulty arising out of the obligations chi. 
to a lease and its determination. The owners © 
the [chester estate are now willing to sell the free- 
hold to the League for £3,000, and the present 
proprietors of Leighton House are willing to sur- 
render the leases to the League as an incorporated 
body providing the requisite guarantee in per- 
manent trustees, so that the house may be main- 
tained as a museum and art library and as a central 
institute and meeting-place for artists. In a latter 
dealing with the proposal the proprietors state : 
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Before the transfer of the property can be eflected £3,000, 
the sum named by the vendor to purchase the freehold, and 
about £15,000 for tho maintenance of the house in per- 

tuity must be obtained, towards which £1,000 has already 
Faen iven. We appeal to the public for this sum, believ- 
ing that there are in this rich country true lovers and 

trons of art who hold in respect the memory of one who 
devoted his life to the welfare of art and artista in o 
catholic and generous spirit, and whose intelligence would 
recognise that the Imperin) Arts League is following closely 
in Lord Leighton's footsteps in so much as its aima are to 
benefit all individual living artists, while preserving the 
dignity and right position of art in our great nation, 

Ve have further to state that this is the last opportunity 
that can be given to the public to aid in the preservation of 
this generous gift of Lord Leighton's sisters to the nation— 
a gitt which includes the priceless collection of Oriental 
enamels in the Arab Hall and in other parts of the house, 
paintings, and a splendid collection of drawings and 
sketches by Lord Leighton, which were presented to the 
house by King Edward VII. and other of the artist's 
aime and nas He feel that if fees an poeso 
suitable and cial arrangement does not ap to 
Lord Leighton's sine be as an object of support we 
shall, with deep regret, be obliged to close Leighton House 
to the public—s public which has certainly shown a keen 
appreciation of ib the last sixteen years. | 

ny further information can be obtained from the hon. 
seorttary, Leighton House Committee, Leighton House, 
1°, Holland Pa Road, Kensington, W., and from the 
ecoretary of the Imperial Aris League, 15, Great George 
Street, Westminster, §.W. | 


Canberra, the Federal Capital of Australia. 

The ceremony of naming the Federal Capital of 
Australia and the laying of the foundation stone of 
the “ commencement " column took place on the 
12th March. ‘The city is to be known as Canberra 
(the accent on the first syllable), the name of the 
little hamlet, with its typically English church, 
which already occupies the site. The “ commence- 
ment “ column is to stand on the slopes of the 
city’s highest hill, in front of the Capitol. The 
pedestal will be sel ter of granite from the six 

tates, and, if possible, stone from all parts of the 
Empire is to be } used in the composition of the 
column, The site is described as a broad and 
smiling valley, partly hemmed in by hills, through 
gaps in whitch aitntons are occasionally afforded of 
the anow-clad ranges in the distance. The water 
supply is ample, and the Cotter River is expected to 
furnish sufficient electrical power for li ting, trac- 
tion, and manufacturing purposes, The city, it is 
hoped, will be practically smokeless, and the 
sewage and storm water will be disposed cath 
gravitation. Knolls in the ‘undulating valley wi 

rovide picturesque and conspicuous sites for the 
arliament Houses and Government House. 

It will be remembered that the planning of the 
new capital was thrown open to universal competi- 
tion, but owing to the unsatisfactory nature of the 
conditions the competition was vetoed by the 
Australian architectural cocieties and bythe parent 
Body in London: consequently, the competition 
was barred practically to all British architects, 
Eventually the first premium (£1,750) was awarded 


to Mr. W. B. Griffin, of Cane » In acnticiam of 
Mr. 


the winning design given by Mr. WR. Davidge [A.J 
ina lecture delivered at he Garden Cities Associa- 


tion last November,* Mr. Davidge made it clear 
that the selected plan would in actual execution 
have to be considerably modified before it could be 

garded as characteristic of the best examples of 
modern town planning. In fact the site would 
have to be aati to fit the plan, instead of the 
pe being made to fit the site. In some cases 
1@ showed that in order to preserve the geome- 
trical figure set forth on paper, considerable ex- 
cavations would have to be made. The plan also 
misses the pooeole of the Garden City—the sur- 
rounding of the town by a belt of open country en- 
circling the community, somewhat on the lines of 
the ring of park lands of Adelaide. Whole areas 
are set forth in residential districts planned on 
the ordinary “ checker-board ” pattern, which in 
time is bound to produce monotony, 

The detailed report of the Board appointed by 
the Commonwealth Government to consider the 


designs has now been published, and in several , 


respects bears out Mr. Davidge’s criticisms. It 
ig recognised that the premiated plan must be 
considerably altered in actual execution, and the 
Board themselves, instead of adopting it asa whole, 
have prepared a Geer od ther own, based on 
what they consider the best pomts in the premiated 
and other designs purel by them. The current 
issue of the Town Planning Review describes the 
plan as “the product of a Department whose 
personnel is utterly untrained in the elements of 
architectural composition, whose mind isa turmoil 
of confusion as regards the association of different 
buildings, and whose ideas on the simple logic of 
street planning have resulted in a road ach 





eme 
which is simply a reductio ad absurdum. The 
whole lay-out is so entirely outside the pale of 
serious criticism that we feel that it cannot be put 
into execution. When compared with Mr. Griflin’s 
plan, the defects of which are, after all, esthetic 
rather than functional and technical, it is obvious 
at once that the ‘final plan’ is the work of an 
amateur who has yet to learn the elementary 
principles of laying-out a town,” 


| Fire Tests of Roof Coverings. 

There is great need for an effective roof covering 
that will withstand high temperatures from expo- 
sure-fires, and fire brands falling upon such cover- 

The British Fire Preventior, Committee 


ublish in their Red Book No, 174 an account, 
illustrated with diagrams and photographs, of the 
Fire and Fire-and-Water Tests with Asbestos 
Cement Cor z carried out on the 





16th Octoberlast. Eight roo swere tested : Nos, 1 to 
4, pitch 32°, cover with asbestos cement corru- 
gated roofing on bearding; Nos. 6 and 6, pitch 45°, 


® Garden Cities and Town Planning Magazine, Dec. 1912. 
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covered with asbestos cement corrugated roofing 
on purlins; Nos. 7 and 8, pitch 68°, covered with 
asbestos cament corrugated roofing with ends 
bedded on wall. The tests demonstrate that an 


effective toof coverin, is still to seek, and that 


further research is needed both as regards its com- 

position and more especially the methods of auP: 

porting it, The following is extracted from the 
eport : 

No. 1. At the conclusion of the fire-and-water test it was 
found that numerous fractures had occurred in the asbestos 
roaf covering where subjected to the greatest heat. 

No, 2. In 30 minutes at the conclusion of the fire teat, 
the underside of boarding was flaming heavily, and the 

No. 3. At the conclusion of the fire-and-water test it was 
found that the ashestos roof covering had fractured and 
pieces had fallen away. 

No, 4, At tho comelpalse of the fire teat it was found 
there were several cracks in the avbeatos roof covering, and 
the boarding on the underside was charred, and that under 
the seat of firo was deatroyed. 

No. 6.-At the conclusion of the fire-ond-water test, one of 
the aabestos sheets was broken away along the lower odge 
and was to some extent brittle. 

No. 6. At the conclusion of the fire test there were two 
hole in one of the asbestos sheets, and the top of the lowest 
parlin was considerably charred. 

No. 7. At the conclusion of the fire-and-water test, the 
lower edges of the aberte were broken off, and the eheets 
had become brittle. 

No, 8 In five minutes an —— ecourred|, causing 
a hole in the asbestos covering of one of the aheets. 





R.1.B.A. Prizes and Studentships 1914. 

The subjects of competition for the various 
Prizes and Studentships in the gift of the Royal In- 
stitute for the year 1914 are now set, and the 
pamphlet giving full particulars will be ready for 
sue in a few days. 





COMPETITIONS. 
Barnet Municipal Offices, 
Valley Workmen's Cottages. 
Harbury Public Hall. 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects must not take part in the 
above competitions, because the conditions are not 
in accordance with the published Regulations of 
the Royal Institute for Architectural Competitions, 


Gwyriai Workmen's Houses Competition. : 
Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects are advised not to take part 
in the above competition until the conditions are 


amended. 


By order of the Council, 
Tax MacAuister, Secretary. 


THE EXAMINATIONS, 
The Final: Alternative Problems in Design. 

The Board of Architectural Education have ap- 
proved the designs submitted as Testimonies of 
itudy under the new regulations by the uncler- 
mentioned students :— 

Subject VI. 
A CoLonNADED SCREEN. 
C.J. K. Clark A. E. Lowes 
George Crosley W. Voolkel 
W. Gougill 
Subject VIL. 
(a) Design For a MONUMENTAL STAIRCASE AND 
VesTrsvuLe To A Lance MusEcm. 


ii. Bennett H. ©, Mason 

H. C. Brodahaw A. 1. Mortimer 
E. KE. Cole E.. Muamann 
G. Pvidson BK. Newboult 
BR. 8. Dixon E. B. Norris 
BK. Duckett A. H. Owen 
W. E. Foals A. BR. Shibley 
S.A. Harper , A. Stevenson-Jones 
L. 8. Henshall A. J. K. Todd 
F. Jenkins Db, P. Trench 
A. F. Kaltenbach R. A, Walter 
FLO. Lawrence ' JA, Wilson 

G. M. Mackenzio W. C. Young 


(i) Desiax For a Vintace Iww. 


P. D2. Bennett J. Macgregor 

J. W. Bull G. M. Mackenzie 
H. T. Cooksey ’ Shewen 
J. 0, Farrer A. J, Sparrow 
W. 5S. Foster J. 0. Thom 

A. L. Horsburgh P. T. Wiledon 
C. HH. James RK. S. Wilshire 
H. Lidbetter A, of. Wood 

RK. M. Love C. H. Wright 


MINUTES. X. 


At the Tenth Genera] Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1012-13, hekd Monday 17th March 1013, at & p.m,—Pre 
asnt: Mr. Reginald Blomileld, AJR.A., Presiden, in tho 
Chair ; 45 Fellows (including 16 mombers of the Council), 
50) Associates (includmg 2 members of the Council), 
u ene a me en wd ane ieee a Minutes of the 
Mectin e : Mare ‘ing been already published 
were taken as read and signed as correct, “ 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Face-Previden/, acting for the Hon. 

unced the deconse of Herbert Winstanley, 


Mr, Dawber also read a letter from Sir Wm, Carington, 
Keeper of his Majesty's Privy Porse, announcing the 
King’s approval of the award of the Royal Gold Medal for 
the ourrent year to Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.BLA. 

A Paper on Mopery Faewcn Ancerrecrone having been 
read by M, Fernand Billerey, and illustrated by lantern 
slides, a discussion ensued, and on the motion of Mr, H. 
Heathcote Statham [F.), eeconded by Mr. Edward Warren, 
F.S.A. [F.], a vote of thanks was pazed to the author by 

The proceedings closed at 10,30 pom, 








Fin. L—Baooxurs Iserircre or Ants axp Sciences: Mone. Szecrmx 
iMekim, Mead, & White, arelitacts, } 


AMERICAN MUSEUM BUILDINGS. 
By Ceci CLAUDE BREWER PI, Pugin Student 1896, Godwin Bursar 1911. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 7th April 1913. 

[NTRODUCTION, 

Y task to-night is one of selection. To give even the shortest description of the fifty 

American museums visited upon my Godwin Bursary tour within the limits of 

a reasonably humane paper would result in a mere unprofitable catalogue; but 
a5 my y full report is to be accorded the honour of a bunal-place in our Library I intend 
merely to select a few typical buildings, and, omitting as far as possible the more techniéal 
details, to give my impressions of them, discussing chiefly the effect they produce upon the 
ordinary visitor. I make this selection intentionally, for it is surely the most important class of 
museum users; the especially interested visitor and the stndent will find what they are 
seeking in any museum, while the general public needs very careful handling if it is to use 
musegmes otherwise than as mere shelters from the weather or playgrounds for its young. 

I shall not attempt to enter upon those mathematical theores as to lighting which have 
been so fully disenssed before in these rooms and in our JourNaL ; but rather to tell von, with the 
help of my slides, which type of room, plan, or hghting seemed to me best, and why. Dimensione, 
notes as to heating, ventilation, and general management, as well as many drawings and photo- 
eraphs which it is impossible to show here, these I must leave to the Library student, and if they 
prove useful to even a very few in after years I shall be satisfied. 

While it is probable that more money and more enthusiasm have been given during the last 
decade to the building of musewns in America than in any other country, a tour of inspection of 
the most important of these buildings did not show, as I had hoped, that the Americans have as 
yet revolutionised museum and gallery planning, as they undoubtedly have the planning and 
arrangement of libraries. It is, of course, a far more complex and difficult problem to house, for 
‘display or study Purposes, the multitude of objects which are, or may be, placed In museums— 
objects of every conceivable size and shape, requiring individual care and treatment for 
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exhibition or storage—than it is to house books which vary only from folio to duodecimo dnd 
require only to be readily aceessible for readers, who in their turn must be provided with reading 
space; yet I had hoped to find that the museum and gallery buildings of America would show 
definite characteristics which would differentiate them from their European prototypes. 

That this is not se is probably due to the amazing rate at which American museums are 
crowing, and to the fieree and ever-increasing competition for exhibits, fostered by the extra- 
ordinary liberality of the American citizens which is manifesting itself in the sale-rooms of the 
world, and by almost daily gifts or bequests to museums of money or of objects. 

This may sound paradoxical, but it seems as if the directors and curators are so occupied 
receiving and purchasing, arranging for purchases, or sending out expeditions, that they have 
little time or energy left to study their needs in the matter of buildings, or to specify these 
neds clearly to the architects, evolving with them a type of building to meet their require- 
ments, in time probably showing other and older countries new methods of arranging and 
displaying public collections. It is not that the American muscum buildings are in any way 
inferior to Enropean, but there exists on both sides of the Atlantic a good deal of not unnatural 
dissatisfaction among museum directors at the existing buildings, and this dissatisfaction shows 
itself largely in indiscriminate abuse of architects, whom they are apt to consider merely as 
hindrances to museum progress, only rendered necessary by the demand of the publie that 
the buildings shall be something more than warehouses, and of the more enlightened Americans 
that the pubhe buildings shall be monumental and dignified ; which demand is being met, 
if not by « national style, at least by a certain austerity and simplicity, and is leading to a 
far greater interest in civic buildings and planning than exists in Great Britain. With all 
humility, as one of these necessary hindrances, I would ask if a speedier way to the ideal 
museum buildings than abuse of the architects might not be found in a careful study of existing 
buildings and of the weary crowds that pass through them, with an effort to discover which 
rooms seem the most attractrve, and why ? Which method of lighting or arrangement causes the 
crowd to linger? Whether objects on which a reasonable amount of light falls are not more 
easily seen than those which are silhouetted against a dazzlingly bright window? Whether a 
room from 45 to 60 feet wide, lighted by enormous windows on each side, with a central gangway 
between an endless succession of cases at right angles to the passer, showing him nothing but 
reflections of these windows, while the end of the vista is another expanse of glass, is really the 
best that can be devised for museum purposes ? | 

If these are the ideals of museum men, architects have provided what is wanted, and in 
many cases the authorities are perfectly satisfied, only stipulating for uninterrupted floor space, 
plenty of light, and an absence of ornament. I am well aware that these are problems to 
which all the best museum directors in America, as in Europe, have given, and are fiving, reat 
attention; but there are others who seem so wrapped up in classification, the elaboration of 
labels, the arrangement of exhibits in cases, and of cases by series and groups, that they give 

little thought to the effect of their collections upon that great mass of the public which seareely 
pauses to read a label, or on the small number of intelligent people who, without special know- 
ledge of any particular subject, come with every wish to be interested and instruc ted, and usually 
leave sadder and more weary, if no wiser, men, F 

If real progress is to be made towards the ideal museum building, as yet far to seek in anv 
country, it must be by intelligent co-operation of museum directors with architects, not hy 
stipulating rigorously to the decimal point the exact area of window to floor space in avery 
room ; not by insisting om the omission of every moulding and of every feature which Paes 
possibly be called ornament, leaving the rooma with the untidy finish of a factory, while allowing 
ns a sop to the feclings of the harried architect a pompous display of ornament in the antrance 
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hall ; but by a certain sacrifice by both director and architect, by study of existing buildings. and 
most of all, possibly, by the exercise of imagination and tolerance by both. I cannot believe that 
America, with its amazing faculty of knowing what it wants, and getting it, a faculty which 
strikes the Englishman as, perhaps, almost the national characteristic, will long remain satisfied 
with the ideals and achievements of Europe in museum buildings, any more than it rested 
content with the almost medimval ideals of Europe in the matter of libraries, and when the 
directors have taken the initial steps of finding ont what they want, there can be little doubt that 
the architects of the country which has produced the “ skyseraper ” will give it them. 
Lam dividmg museums roughly into three classes : General, Art, and Science. 


GENERAL MUSEUMS. 


Those in this first class are luckily few. I say Inckily beeause, except m the case of small or 
purely local museums, their catholicity is usually their undoing. It is difficult enough to keep 
any museum within bounds, and in those which place no limits on the class of their exhibits not 
only is this difficulty increased, but it is almost impossible to provide suitable buildings for the 
heterogeneous collections which may at any moment be swollen by the acquisition of whales or 
wineglasses, mining machinery or miniatures; further, such musenms tend to develop very 
lopsidedly according to the taste and attainments of the director in charge of them. 

I only intend to mention three of these general museums. 


Brooxtys Ixsrrrvre or Ants axp Screxces (McKim, Mead & White, architects). 


So small a section of this museum 1s completed that it is difheult to form any estimate of 
the final result. Only one flank of the great quadrangular plan was in use at the time of my 
visit, and this entailed the crowding of departments and the nse of rooms for purposes for which 
they were not designed. The plan, by McKim, Mead & White, for the whole scheme shows 
i magnificent architectural lay-out, but there is not much evidence that it has been studied with 
u view to special museum requirements. The whole area of 560 feet square is shown, covered 
with building, the four courts in the angles, 96 feet square, having glass roofs, the exterior 
and axial blocks carried up three floors; the heights of the rooms are: First floor, 29 feet ; 
second floor, 22 feet: and 20 feet to the lay-lights on the top floor, The exterior, so far as it 
may yet be judged, is not in the architects’ happiest manner, bejng somewhat cold and lifeless, 
and executed in a stone of a very dull, even grey colour, much resembling Portland cement. 
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The muséum has many of the faults of a general museum of arts and sciences, and especially 
of one in charge of a science director. As an instance, I would quote the allotting of a large gallery 
in an overcrowded museum to Dr, Goodyear’s photographs showing his theories on architectural 
refinements. These photographs, admirable in themselves, could surely be better studied by 
earnest students of “ architectural misfits " on screens in a study room, and space might thus be 
set free for the wonderful collection of Sargent water-colours, which were crowded on to a badly 
lighted stairease landing, and hung, without any taste or discrimination, against cacao-coloured 
walls. Again, Tissot’s small drawings of the Life of Christ, 350 in number, are all displayed on 
screens in a room 48 feet square, and Verestchagin’s huge and overpowering crucifixion, 
measuring 10 feet by 12 feet, is hung next to pictures only 12 inches square. 

The main picture galleries on the top floor are 38 feet by 120 feet, and although when the 
museum is enlarged and 
Mm smuiller galleries provided in 
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time heing the permanent 
collection on the walls, Tf 
the big rooms had been sub- 
divided in length, more wall 
space would have been pro- 
vided, and a compartment 
left free for temporary exhi- 
Fo, 5.—Bneoeiys [sstirere or Ants axp Scugscee: Fost Fuvon. hitions of this sort. 

The lighting of these 
rooms 1%, however, interesting, namely, by long lay-lights on either side and a solid ceiling in 
the centre; this seems fairly suecesstul, but, architecturally, the effect is very ugly. At present 
the dignity of the building is much damaged by the use of a small basement entrance, the hall 
proper being, | presume, too valuable as exhibition space. 

Some of the lower long galleries are at present lighted on both sides, windows having been 
ent in the court side, which will ultimately be filled up, and it was instructive.to compare 
these rooms with those lighted from the one side only; the latter seemed better lit and more 
comfortable. 

Mention should be made of the Japanese Room in the basement, arranged by Mr. Culin. 
It is entered down steps at both ends, which seems (as in the case of the Halicarnassns Room at 
the British Museum) to lend dignity and interest ; the light is by windows from both sides, 
screenel by Japanese paper. The room is decorated in black and gold, and a certain stylistic 
effect is very judiciously introduced into the room without being carried too far, The arrange- 
ment of the exhibits in the cases is most admirable, although the effect is somewhat marred 
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hy the cases having. by some mistake, been made 14 feet high. It may be added that Mr. Culin 
ic un advocate of subdued lighting, and certainly in this case he has produced a room the 
memory of which remains a5 an interest in a somewhat characterless museum. 

The sectional view on the main axis, taken from 4 model (fig. 1), promises that if and 
when this comes to be completed a very fine architectural effect will be achieved, and that the 
lighting of this portion will be most interesting and varied. 

Tur Carnecie [xstituTs, PrrTsetre (Alden & Harlow, Pittsburg, architects). 

This institution might fittingly be termed the world’s most magnificent department-store 
of culture. 

Its departments comprise : (1) an auditorium for music, with very large and sumptuous 
foyer; (2) a library ; (3) & museum ; (4) an art gallery. Enormous sums have been lavished 
on somewhat ostentatious display, thie 
whole having, It 15 proudly eau, cost 
£] 20M CM, 

The library and auditorium were first 
built, and the museum was then located 
with the library. but in 1907 large addi 
fions were made for the museum, and the 
whole plan is rather amorphous, and the 
building, which measures 400 feet ley GOO 
feet, the museum oceupying rather more 
than half of that area, is sadly lacking in 
hackhone. 

The museum entrance balances that 
to the auditorium, but the stairease of 
the former takes the place of the fine 
fover of the latter and blocks the passage- 
way to the galleries. The central entrance 
on the axial line of the gallery of archi- 
tecture does not seem to be used, although 
it would provide a more dignified approach 
to the museum. 

This great gallery of architectare 
(126 feet square) suffers from an excess 
of the art which it was built to display. 
It is surrounded by a gallery supported 
on classic columns, and seeing that it 1s 
filled with very large architectural casts, 
many of them of the classic orders, there 
is a confusion. between the exhibits and Fre, 4.—Canxnore Enerrrcrs, Prrrasvad, Pexw., 
the architecture of the hall itself. There (alec TLS aac 
can be no doubt that such halls cannot 
be made too simple. It is obviously a mistake to nse quasi-classie columns as u background 
to casts of the antique examples, and in this case the order in the hall is only 18 inches less high 
than that of the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus which is amongst those displayed against it, while 
such an exhibit as the entire western portals of St. Gilles, Gard, France, would have had a far 
better setting against a plain wall surface. The two-floored peristyle hall of sculpture is much 
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more successiul, and the exhibits look well against the background of white marble colamns 
and grey-green walls, | 

The science rooms are chiefly 48 feet wide, those on the ground floor only 15 feet 6 inches 
high, with beams 2 feet below this, having windows-reaching from floor to ceiling on one side 
only. The lighting is, however, preferable to the similar halls having windows on both sides, 
but obviously the rooms would have gained enormously had they been another 5 or 6 feet high, 
and the windows kept up from the floor. The lack of coherent plan in this portion of the museum 
is very marked, and some of the rooms, such as the gallery of birds, are of awkward shape and 
ill-adapted to ther nse. The picture galleries on the top floor vary in size from 62 feet by 
130 feet to 24 feet by T2 feet, as if to show the extremes of width that such rooms can be made. 

The large room is in its way very successful; its great width and comparative lowness have 
a very spacious effect, and at the time of my visit a most excellent temporary exhibition of 
modern pictures was admirably hung in it, on one line only with ample space between the 
pictures—troly an object-lesson to our own Academy in this matter, 

The lighting is by lay-light over almost the whole of the vast area, and, as this lay-light 
was not only obscured, but very dirty and almost entirely covered with blinds, the glare was not 
excessive ; but, even then, I noted that the light was amply strong enough in a very black 
thunderstorm, and preferabla to the conditions in bright sunlight. The cream-coloured butter- 
cloth stretched over the grey or green walls of these rooms was one of the most sueerasful 
backgrounds for modern pictures that I have seen. 

The basement contams large storage rooms, workshops and service court, a large art-jury 
room, engine rooms, and the ventilation plant, and is connected with the upper floors by a lift 
with a cage measuring 12 feet by 16 feet. 

On the third floor are laboratories and workrooms in connection with the museum, but the 
provision in this respect and for reserve is not very large, though space is being economised 
effectively by fitting all these rooms with double-deck cases similar to the modern library 
stacks ; this seemed an arrangement well worthy of imitation, for, apart from the saving of 
space, many more specimens can, in this way, be kept close to and under the charge of the 
curator, 

There 13 an excellent library on the ground floor for the use of the museum, independently 
of the main library. 


PomabeLrmiaA: THe Free Mussum or Scrmsce axp Ant, Universtry or Pexnsynvanta 
(Wilson Eyre, Cope & Stewardson, and Frank Miles Day & Bros., joint architects), 

Tlns museum, although attached and belonging to the University, is in every sense af the 
word public, and will in time become the great general museum of Philadelphia. At present its 
collections are chielly archeological and palwontological. The ground plan for the completed 
building is interesting architecturally, though, as only about one-sixth of the whole is built. it 
is difficult to form any idea of its success as u museum. The plan, however, offers very ae 
opportunities for internal effect, and the range of central galleries should he very stately, 

The general lay-out is similar to the Boston Fine Arts building, and one is inclined to think 
that the circuit of the whole museum will be diffieult to follow. There seem many possibilities 
of short-ciremting, no doubt intentional, the idea being to enable any department to be visited 
by itself, and, naturally, there must be the attendant danger to the casual visitor 
sections entirely. -Again, many of the vistas on the finished plan terminate 
almost every gallery is lighted on two sides. 

The portion of the building already in use has a chaning brick exterior, althouch the 
North Italian-Gothic style adopted does not lend itself to a building requiring special light . the 
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materials, rough brick with very wide joints and marble, are cleverly handled, and the formal 
garden in the entrance court is a most restful feature. 

The effect of the whole is much spoilt by the great door not being used; this serious 
fault seems common in American museums—certainly the use of the small door under the 
entrance steps is, in this case, most undignified ; but as the great doors open directly on to the 
staircase landing, there is no room for the checking, umbrellas, &e., at this point. 

‘The evils of eross-lighting are much felt in the present galleries, and the director informed 
ome that alterations to the plans of the subsequent wings are contemplated. The ground floor 
is devoted to exhibition galleries, with library and lecture theatre at the extremities of the wings, 
running up into the first floor. The ground floor galleries, in the wings, being 30 feet wide and 
only 18 feet high, with circular-headed windows on each side, are most unfortunately lighted, 
and throughout the lowness of the rooms and the lighting, largely the result of the style of 
architecture, give much ground for criticism ; the grey-green colour adopted for the ceilings does 
not help in these respects. 

The central part of the first floor is occupied by exhibition galleries, the wings by adminis- 
tration offices, the basement being devoted to workshops, &e. Complaints are made that the 
basement is cut up into small rooms; certainly it seems wise to leave the basements of museum 
buildings as far as possible without partitions, 50 that space may be allotted to ilifferent 
objects as required. 

Little can be said as to the arrangement of exhibits, as departments are at present so crowded, 
and the lighting renders the placing of exhibits difficult. Altogether it would seem as if the 
building had been designed from outside, certainly a delightful piece of work. 


ART MUSEUMS. 

Turning now to the Art section: I found few general points of difference between the 
American buildings and those in Europe, excepting that the museums and picture galleries are 
more often united in one building than with us, and in the picture galleries themselves the 
lighting, which is almost universally from the top, is very generally by sky-lights with a flat lay or 
ceiling light extending over almost the whole of the room. There are practically no lantern or 
monitor lighted galleries, and very few of the curved ceilings which have come so much into vogue 
in England. Double glazing with an attic space is held to be essential on account of the climate, 
und when one finds directors who admit to endeavouring to maintain a temperature of 70° in 
their galleries, and more often attaining 75° or 80°, one sees that such achievements would be 
impossible with a single skylight in the Amenean winters. 

Fine Ants Musgum, Boston. 

The new building in use at the time of my visit was only the first portion of a very large 
scheme, so that it was impossible to form a complete judgment, but the story of its designing and 
building is little short of pathetic. Tt is probable that more stady and more care were given 
to it than to the building of any other museum in the world. Seven years elapsed between the 
inception of the idea of a new museum and the laying of the first stone; these years were spent 
in earnest study of requirements and of existing buildings in Kurope and America, and the four 
yolumes of reports issued by the Travelling Commission remain one of the most valuable pieces of 
museum literature. Two years were spent in studying lighting problems in an experimental 
building purposely built. A fifth volume of the Report was then issued summing up the whole 
work and containing sketeh-plans for the new building by one of the Commission architects, 
Mr. Clipston Sturgis. This volume seems not to have been widely circulated and a few copies 
only are in existence ; one is reported to be in the British Museum Library. | | 
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Before the plans were decided upon there was a change in the directorate of the museum, 
and an architect who had till then taken no part in the preliminary study was appointed with 
three consultants to assist him, two of whom had formed part of the original Commussion. The 
working drawings bear the name of all four architects. The directors and curators were also 
consulted on the minutest details throughout, so that the result should embody their ideas to 
the utmost. 

It is instructive to compare the resultant building with MeKim’s wonderful Boston 
Library, in the erection of which the architect was almost dictator. The latter may have faults 
as library, and Iam told does not meet with the entire approval of modern librarians, but it 
remains a building which must inspire the least imaginative of the public with admiration, and is 
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not only a delight to all students of modern architecture, but a generous educational influence 
within and without. 

The exterior of the museum, on the other hand, leaves only a feeling of awkward frigidity, 
and probably pleases not even any one of the four architects who had a hand in its building. 
The interior, in spite of the fact that it was built for the most part to house existing collections 
(the ideal eondition in museum building which was so splendidly taken advantage of by 
MeKim in the Decorative Arts Wing at the Metropolitan Museum), has no dignity or grace, and 
does not, except in certain rooms, where a stylistic setting has been aimed at, lend charm to its 
wonderful collections. Simplicity need not entail baldness, and no private collector chooses 1 
warehouse, however amply lit, to display objects of art. It is interesting to compare the quiet 
dignity of the old British Museum Galleries, with their simple classic detail, with some of the 
box-like rooms at Boston without so much as cornice or door architrave, and with windows 
arranged to meet a stipulated requirement of the authorities of 15) per cent. of window to floor 
Ares, 

et) 
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Plan, Arrangement, Laghti 
and exhibits into three sections : 


ng, dé-ce—The scheme of the museum 15 to subdivide their visitors 
(1) The general public; (2) Visitors especially interested in 
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one subject or group of exhibits, though not actually coming under the head of students ; (5) Stu- 
dents of special branches, who may be provided with workrooms and be allowed to handle 
exhibits. ‘The plan is especially arranged for these three classes, with independent circuits in 
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each department so arranged that any one section may be reached from the central halls without 
traversing any other. ‘This arrangement has advantages : it allows a visitor to reach the depart- 
ment he is seeking easily and without the distraction of seeing other exhibits ; it ensures, or 
should, the subdivision of the subjects by necessitating the return to the hall between each 
department. But at the same time in practice it leads to complication of plan, for the cireuits are 
by no means easy to trace, and it is annoying to find oneself unwillingly visiting rooms a second 
time. Itis, farther, quite possible for one on his first visit to miss a whole section of the museum, 
and although this may be no disadvantage to the weary tourist if he remains in happy ignorance 
of the omission, it is galling to find when too late that a section which would have greatly 
interested him has been missed. 

The Entrance Hall on the lower floor is small and unimposing, giving no suggestion of the 
purpose of the building, but no doubt it is large enough for utilitarian purposes, and the 
checking-counter and photograph and catalogue room are well placed. 

The Two Central Courts are 
occupied by casts, and although—~ | 
these do not here come in direct 
contact with actual sculpture, 
yet, in a moseum of such im- 
portance it seams a pity that 
it has not vet been possible to, 
carry out the original plan of 
placing the casts in an entirely 
separate block. The remainder 
of the ground floor being occu- 
pied by workrooms and rooms 
for the second class of exluiits 
is not therefore intended to be 
seen by the casual visitor. 

On the first floor are in- 
stalled the general collections, 
the pictures oceupying tempo- 
rarily the north rooms.. The top 
lighting of these i fairly sue- Fro. &—Musecm or Fixe Ants, Bostox, Mase.: Boomamr Room. 
cessful, but they were not in- ‘ 
tended for pictures, so that one must wait till the permanent rooms are complete to see if the very 
careful study in the experimental galleries has borne fruit and produces, as it should, the finest 
lighted galleries in the world. But the present rooms are of pleasant size, and although the 
glare seemed excessive and the light over-strong, yet the American Room, with contemporary 
Colonial and English furniture, is decidedly one of the most attractive in America. 

Mention may be made here of the background colours used in the newer American museums, 
usually grey or some neutral tint, which is far preferable to the old dingy maroon or the violent 
primary colours now coming into fashion in England. = 

The side-lighted picture rooms are exceptionally pleasing, and all the more welcome as this 
method of lighting is almost entirely neglected in other parts of America. Few of the pictures at 
Boston are-glazed, and the difficulties of lighting are, of course, thus very greatly reduced ; one 
cannot but wish that other galleries could abandon the glass. There are two reasons usually 
urged for the glazing of pictures: first, the protection it affords from atmospheric as well as 
from careless or malicious damage ; secondly, the glow added to paintings, which is undoubtedly 
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of great value. A recent outrage in our own country has reminded us that glass 1s not a complete 
protection from malicious damage ; and, if the air in galleries can by any means be rendered 
reasonably pure, the other risks might surely be incurred, for it is now in most galleries impossible 
to see the whole of a large picture at one time, especially if it is dark in tone, and the constant 
strain of dodging reflections is most fatiguing. 

he central corridors on the ground floor are very dark indeed, while the side-lit rooms are 
most unpleasantly over-lighted in spite of the fact that on the four days on which | visited them, 
at the end of April, the blinds were continuously drawn, even on the north side, It is, of course, 
impossible to make comparisons of lighting between England and America, and I have no means 
of judging what the light may be in winter, though I was told that in fair weather itis as strong 
as in spring, but during May and June it was very much more intense than even on our brightest 
days. To eyes accustomed to English lighting almost all the American galleries seemed over- 
lighted. I imagine that the proportion of 183 per cent. of window to floor area, so rigorously 
insisted upon for side-lighted rooms at Boston, would be much more suitable to English condi- 
tions; it is a pity therefore to have disfigured the exterior with such large windows, which 
are continuously kept shaded. 

The beautiful Japanese colleetion is shown in rooms to which some Japanese feeling has Leen 
given, and while one is at first inclined to welcome the experiment with delight and rejoice in the 
exquisite effect produced, especially in the garden court, a little reflection leads one to the con- 
elusion that such stylistic settings must be carefully employed... We should probably all of us 
admit that it would be impossible to instal a collection of mediwval objects against a modern 
Gothie background with anything but horrible results; 1 wished it had been possible to obtain 
the candid opinion of a cultivated Japanese on these Boston rooms. At the same time, aiter 
many weeks spent in visiting museums, one looks back upon this Japanese department as upon 
an oasis in a desert of glass cases, surely at the best a barbanie method of exhibiting objects of art. 

In the Japanese department, even in those rooms which have not a definite backgrouni- 
_ setting, an effort has been made to design appropriate eases of slightly Oriental character; the 
result is distinctly interesting, while the very highest praise must be given to the actual arrange- 
ment of objects, particularly pottery, in the cases themselves, which is so beautiful thata definite 
picture of individual cases remains with one. One is the more glad to record this, as in some 
rooms the arrangement of exhibits does not seem happy. Small objects are dwarfed by large 
rooms, as in the Classical Court ; « beautifol little Rodin is almost lost at the top of the stairs, 
while in the Egyptian section large statues are cramped into small rooms. 

The library, a good room over the entrance, acts as 4 reading-room and a store chiefly for 
the folios and photographs. ‘The former are kept flat on iron roller-shelves in oak cuses. The 
librarian’s room adjoins, and from it a spiral stair leads to the stack above in attic. 

If one is over-eritical in judging this museum, which after all is one of the most interesting 
art museums in America, if not in the world, it is only that, knowing the study and care that had 
been bestowed upon its building, one had hoped to find the ideal. 


Tue Merrorouirax Museum, New Youre. 


This is the largest and most important Art Museum in America, and certainly one of the 
most interesting to a student of museum architecture, as the buildings are of Hirde dates, and 
one is delighted to find that the li-test addition is probably the most satisfactory museum building 
on the continent. The old museum dates from 1875-1880, bat it is now intended to surround 
this extremely ugly block entirely with new buildings. Between this old museum and Fifth 
Avenue is the new entrance block by W. M. Hunt, added in 1902.  Itis a fine, if somewhat heavy, 
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elassie building in three bays, and the interior of the hall is exeeedingly dignified and execel- 
lently lighted. It has not the excessive glare so loved by American museum directors, but a 
mellow light from great clerestory windows, pleasantly diffused and surely quite sufficiently 
strong for displaying the few pieces of sculpture and tapestry to which its exlnbits are confined. 
On several days in May it appeared that the lighting would have been even more satisfactory if 
the dome-lights were closed, but I found that two of these were an addition by McKim, the hall 
having been originally designed and built with one central light only, so it is evident that 
the museum directors would not have been content with the clerestory lighting alone. However, 
1 do feel sure that the general effect of the hall would be greatly improved if the windows visible 
unler the end gallery were cut off by screens. The emptiness and fine architecture add 
enormously to the dipnity and repose of the museum, and although many protest against the 
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waate of space and the subdued lighting, 1t is surely right that a great and wealthy museom 
should allow itself the luxury and dignity of such a hall, which is an excellent preface to the 
beautiful collections to come, or a resting place after a visit. 

There is a very good photograph and literature counter off the entrance vestibule ; not ouly 
is an excellent collection of photographs and all the museum literature shown, but a comfortably 
furnished room is provided for the use of visitors who wish to sélect photographs or look through 
and make notes of the museum publications. This is a feature of many American museums which 
might well be copied in England, as might also the means that are taken to popularise American 
museums by peniodical literature. Persons interested in the welfare of a museum. can become 
members by paying an annual subseription, which gives them not only the privilege of entry on 
students’ days, but to them the museum bulletin 15 sent, which contams photographs of the 
recent acquisitions, critical articles and notes on the museum's progress; in this way a large 
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number of people are kept im constant touch with the museum and informed of interesting 
temporary exhibitions. 

The plan of the museum with interior open courts, which are not seen or entered by the 
public, allows the building-out into them of aleove rooms ; this is an advantage which is likely to 
be largely made nse of, compensating somewhat for the absence of a central garden court. 

The new staircase is fine in plan and general conception, but somewhat clumsy in detail 
and too ornate for museum purposes. 

The original building resembles the old South Kensington Museum and has all its defects ; 
the high top-lighted courts containing architectural und other casts have the effect of dwarting 
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the sinaller original exhibits, and are much overcrowded. It 1s difficult to sugvest a satisfactory 
method of exhibiting such large architectural pieces—probably a very large perfectly plain hall 
with the lightest and simplest iron roof is required, a6 far as possible detached from the other 
collections. It seems as if the fine new architectural courts ut the Victoria and Albert will 
scarcely prove high enough or simple enough for the largest objects, and the conflict of the archi- 
tectural features of the building itself with the exhibits, shows that such halls cannot he too 
aimple; certain it is that the whole seale of many museums is destroyed by such objects . f 
they are to be preserved and shown, special provision must be made for them. ies 
The models of buildings shown in these halls of casts are somewhat lost: a small-scale 
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model of Notre Dame, Paris, is not seen to the best advantage at the foot of a full-size cast of 
the Colleone Statue, and it would be well, in all museums, if models conld be shown in a smaller 
room adjacent to the hall of architectural casts, although of course there are cases, such as the 
Elgin Room at the British Museum, where the model of the Parthenon 1s quite nghtly placed for 
reference with the actual exhibits. 

The side-lighted rooms in the old building suffer a good deal from cross-lighting, and those 
lit from one side only from too great a depth, but these, even where the back wall is a little 
under-lit, seem preferable to rooms of the same width with windows on both sides. 

The Pieture Galleries are upon the upper tloor of the old building, some of them overcrowded 
and ill-hung, but they are moderately well lighted and free from unpleasant glare. The lay- 
lights, which are glazed with very much obscured glass, are only from one-half to two-thirds of 
the area of the rooms and seem preferable to the new type of American ceiling, which is almost 
entirely of glass. As, however, the skylights are set in one side of the mansard roof, the light 
is not equally good at all hours of the day, 
and the rooms can in no way be said to be 
ideal, The pictures are mostly unglazed. 

The new wing of Decorative Arts, added 
by MeKim, Mead & White, is altogether 
admirable. It was built for the Homtschel 
Collection, and Mr. McKim using, it is said. 
the Musée des Arts Deeoratifs at the Louvre 
as his model, obtained a result superior in 
every way to that original. Indeed, having 
since seen the Paris building, I am tempted 
to believe that he merely used it as a label to 
satisfy the American craving for a prototype. 

The wing consists of a large central hall 
running up through two floors of smaller side- 
lit rooms. The lighting of this hall, which el ees opus 
i 46 feet 8 inches high to the springing of = Re: or Aas: = 
the semicireular vault, and 67 feet 5 inches 
to the crown, is entirely by lunette clerestory windows, and no doubt the great height and 
the area of white wall below are largely responsible for the beautiful soft diffused light which 
floods every part of it. 

Objection has been raised to the use of classic columns in a hall for medi#val objects and 
that there is too much architecture for such a gallery, but I would rather claim that the happy 
mean between a barn-like barrenness and astylisticroom had been struck. The only other hall 
that I can think of, where such objects would have been as well shown, is the great Roman Hall 
at the Cluny Museum—that is to say, under much the same conditions of very high side light. 

The fine tapestries are well lighted and have a very decorative effect high up on the side 
walls, but as no blinds can be fitted to the semicireular windows, it is necessary to draw curtains 
over the tapestries when the sun is upon them. One would be very interested to see the effect 
of pictures hung on the lower part of the walls ; itis sury that the beautifully diffused light would 
be admirable, but probably the great height of the room would dwarf pictures of ordinary size ; 
and yet if only this elerestory lighting could be adapted to lower rooms, we should probably 
arrive somewhere near to the ideal of a perfect picture gallery, 

The side rooms are 24 feet wide and 20 feet high, the window heads being right up to the 
ceiling, the sills 8 feet from the floor. They are admirably proportioned, and their simple 
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cornices, door arclitrayes 
and fabric-covered walls, 
give them just sufficient 
finish, while every object is 
well placed, well lighted and 
grouped by periods, so that 
there 1s a fine sense of con- 
fruity in each room. One 
little = criticam 1 would 
make: the doors on the 
lower floor, between the hall 
und the sile rooms, seen 
unnecessary—they occupy 
good wall space and are apt 
to lead visitors back into 
the central hall instead of 
continuing on the circuit. 
The Library, again by 
McKim, built in 1910 in 
one of the courts, is a very 


happy addition. It seems perfectly adapted for its purpose and has dignity and architectural 
interest; again, the high eclerestory light has that restful quality which is so noticeable on 


coming from other museum rooms. 


The heating and ventilation of the Decorative Arts Wing are on an elaborate and very 
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creat, it is thought to be preferable to the ordinary atmospheric conditions 
museums ; certainly the extreme changes of climate and the excessive steam he 





costly Plonum system, the 
aim (in view of the large 
amount of valuable wood- 
work the wing was to con- 
tain) being to provide an 
equable atmosphere entirely 
independent of the ontside 
air and of the temperature 
Of the other malleries, In 
May 1911, when I visited 
the building, the outside 
tem perature Stool at &O° ;: 
in the other parts of the 
museum at 76°, and the air 
was there oppressively 
close; while the thenmno- 
meters in the new witht 
hever rose above 66°, and 
the wir Seem ec fresh, What- 
eVOr Hy be thie faulta of 
the system, apart from the 
cost, which is admittedly 
in American 
ating have 
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played sad hayoe with museum exhibits all over the country, These rooms were decidedly 
more comfortable and the air fresher than in almost any other museum I visited. 

Workshops, Administrative Rooms and Reserve.—While there is no definite reserve section 
to the museum, the whole of the basement is devoted to workrooms, vast stores, and workshops 
for every conceivable class of repair, case-making, &c. There is a large receiving store into 
which new acquisitions and objects offered for loan or sale are placed, Here every article which 
passes into the museum stock is at once indelibly labelled, photographed, and eard-indexed. 


Art Instirure or Cuicaco,* erected 1593 (Shepley, Rutan, & Coolidge, architects), 


This building formed part of the World's Fair, the Art Institute paying more than half its 
cost in order to obtain a permanent, in lieu of a temporary, building. It is situated on the lake 
front, and comprises not only a picture gallery and general art museum, but an art school, which, 
with 700 regular day students and a total roll of 2,500, must surely be one of the largest in the 
world ; it occupies not only the whole of the basement, but a range, 675 feet long, of forty-three 
class and studio rooms to the east of the building, which being sunk below the level of the ground 
is not visible from the lake front. The main building is a great quadrangle, bisected by the grand 
staircase, the two courts being filled by the lecture theatre and library. 

The plan is interesting owing to the corridor which runs completely round the inside of the 
exhibition rooms. ‘This is an excellent arrangement for a gallery which holds many temporary 
exhibitions. The pictures in some of the rooms here are changed as often as thirty times a year, 
and any gallery can be closed without interfering with any other. In the cage of the permanent 
collections on the ground floor, which is entirely given up to casts of sculpture, the benefit is not 
0 obvious, the corridor giving a double circuit, which is distracting. The treatment of the angles 
of the corridors is most unhappy. The object was to give vistas into the galleries, and at the same 
time to obtain wide rooms at the angles ; the result is unarchitectural and awkwardly managed. 

The lower side-lighted rooms are excellent ; cross and end-lighting have been carefully 
avoided, and the exterior and interior gain enormously from this, These rooms are 88, 84, and 28 
feet wide, and about 20 feet high. The 38-feet rooms are a trifle too wide; the 25 feet are as 
nearly perfect as can be. ‘The windows are 7 feet wide and are spaced at 15- feat centres, and have 
sills 5 feet 6 inches, and heads 18 feet from the floor. I would ask museum directors to note that 
the window glazing was originally in one sheet of plate glass, but this was thought to be so ugly 
from within and without that glazing bars have since been added on the main front. 

The Picture Galleries on the first floor are remarkable for their variety in size and in height. 
Mr, French, who has been Director from the foundation of the museum, is a great advocate of 
small picture galleries ; he claims that they give more wall space, and greater possibilities of sub- 
division and arrangement, are less tiring to spectators, and that in the case of additions or 
rehanging a smaller number of pictures need be moved. 

The Blackstone Hall of architectural casts 1s an addition to the original plan, and oceupies 
the whole of the centre of the basement and ground floors at the rear, the ground floor corridor 
being used as a baleony along one side, A hall 210 feet by 60 feet by 34 feet 6 inches high is 
thus obtained. Even this is not large nor lofty enough for the largest exhibits, but the lighting, 
which is chiefly from one side, is altogether admirable, The eastern ‘winlowe are 7 feet wide, 
spaced on 15 feet centres, and have sills about 15 feet, and heads about 31 feet from the floor. 
The western windows are on the baleony only, and are so much blocked by the library and lecture 
theatre as to be negligible, and yet the hall is one of the best lit that I saw. | 

The lighting of the picture galleries is by sky- and lay-lights, the latter being almost the whole 


* A plan of « in Mr. Edwin T. Hall's Pa “Art Museums & Picture Galleries " 
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size of the room, the coves being in no case more than 2 feet 6 inches wide. The lighting was 
most variable: on the day of my visit very thick horizontal blinds above lay-lights were in use ; 
these fitted badly and there were consequently streaks of very bright light. Both the hghts are 
glazed with rough rolled wired plate glass, but the obscuration did not seem sufficient. 

The floors of many of the picture galleries are of almost white terrazzo, and the result on the 
lighting is very bad. The dark lmolenm floors with marble skirtings are in every way better. 

The whole institution is a hive of industry, and aims at being the art centre of Western 
America. The collections are excellent, and the work entailed in the numerous temporary ex- 
hibitions must be enormous. 


Tue Corcoran Anr Gatnery, Wasnincton, D.C. (Ernest Flagg, architect). 


The design for this building was selected in competition in 1892, and the building opened in 
1894. The whole was the gift of the late W. W. Corcoran “ to be used solely for the purposes of 
encouraging American genius in the production and preservation of works pertaining to the fine 
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arta and kindred objects." As will be seen from the plans, one end of the building is devoted to 
the art school and lecture theatre. ‘he well-designed central atrium is used for casts, which are 
here displayed to great advantage, and a copy of the Parthenon frieze is fixed all round the 
ground floor wall. 

The small ground floor rooms, 18 feet 6 inches high, are excellently lighted by comparatively 
small windows, the sills of which are § feet 6 inches from the floor, the heads 2 feet from the 
ceiling. , 

The staircase is dignified and well proportioned to the size of the building: the treads are 18 
inches, the risers 5} inches. I was able to see, af the annual prize-giving how admirably such 4 
stairease lends itself to a small ceremony. The landing served os a platform, and the students 
and public were grouped on the stairs above and below. The effect was most picturesque, and I 
was told much more successful than when held in the regular lecture theatre, 

The top-lighted picture galleries are rather narrow, some only 23 feet wide and 17 feet high, 
having ceiling entirely of glass. Others are 26 feet wide by 27 feet high, with a cove and central 
lay-li ght. The pictures are better lighted in the latter, though the proportion is very uply. 
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The building is a dignified little museum both within and without, and the simple plan gives 
no chance of contusion. Under tha main frieze on the exterior are a series of open-work marble 
panels which ventilate the space between the glass roof and the lay-lghts. In spite of these, 
however, in June the heat in the upper rooms was quite intolerable, and in the hottest season the 
building is said to be unusable, Evidently, in the Washington climate, such top-lighted buildings 
require a very special ventilation or cooling system, but this was the only criticism which I heard 
in connection with the building. 





Fw. 1&—Tax Concona Gattenr or Ant, (Ernest Flagg, architect.) 


Ausricur Arr Gannery, Burrazo (Green & Wicks, Buffalo, architects), 

This is, architecturally, the most nearly perfect art museum that I visited. It owes its 
being to the generosity of Mr. Albright, and no money, care, or thought have been spared to make 
it as complete as possible. It oecupies a splendid site in the publie park, above the lake, and the 
lay-out has been most carefully studied, the approaches and terraces being magnificent. The 
whole is, indeed, very dignified without being bombastic. The style selected is pure Greek, and 
the same Tonic order is carried through both the interior and exterior, except for the portico, where 
a larger seale is adopted. But the style is more humanely treated than at the Boston Art 
Museum, and the whole is more gentle than either the Corcoran Art Gallery or the Chicago Art 
Institute, while for suitability to its purpose the interior must rank with the Decorative Arts 
Wing at the Metropolitan. I regret that I only saw it on two grey days, with very brief 
intervals of sunlight, and was therefore not able to judge very well of the lighting. Without 
the sun it was entirely excellent ; but with it there was some glare, and I noted that the walls 
of the long galleries were then unequally lighted, the north being very much brighter than the 
south; this is probably due, in a great measure, to the shallowness of the attic space between 
lay- and sky-lights, and could be obviated if retlective screens were hung in this space on the east 
and west line. Few of the dark pictures were glazed, and there was therefore little trouble from 
reflections, except from the light-coloured floors. ‘The glass ceilings to the galleries, which are 
constructed of small “ T ’-iron bars, are not very architectural, although they admit the greatest 
possible amount of light and the proportions of the smaller rooms are somewhat well-like. The 
public rooms, all upon one floor above, are nicely varied in size, though all except the 
sculpture gallery are small. The windows shown upon the plan have all been blocked up; 
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the gain to the galleries from their use was not thought sufficient to compensate for the lack of 
wall space, One is inclined to regret this, especially as side-lighted picture galleries are very rare 
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in America, and one tires of the everlasting strong top-light, which is certainly most unsym- 
pathetic to many old pictures. 
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On the other hand, «a good deal of valuable wall space could be gained by blocking up some 
of the doors in the galleries. It will be seen from the plan, that of the thirteen public rooms, 
two have five doors, four have four, and three three, and as the majonty of these are in the 
centre of the walls, the best positions for pictures are lost, without any gain to the cireuit of 
the museum. 

Gallery F was in use as 4 print room, and one could wish that some special lighting had been 
provided. Wall eases in a top-lighted room do not offer the best means of display, and side- 
lighting and wheel sereens and desks would probably be more satisfactory. 

The finish and interior decoration of the rooms is excellent. White marble is used through- 
out for columns and architraves, beautiful blue-black or blue-grey marble for the dadoes. 
The floors are of sanded Tennessee marble, rather dark im the picture galleries, and lighter 
‘Tennessee with green inlay in the sculpture court. The walls are covered with various textiles, 





Fig. 18—ALmuanrr Aur Gatteny, Burrano. (Green & Wioks, architects.) 


the most satisfactory being butter-cloth over coloured distemper; but all the colours are low in 
tone, and all the cornices,’ ceilings, &e., cream-coloured. 

The exterior is entirely of w hite marble, with copper roof, and is worthy of the highest praise, 
although the east front is somewhat spoilt: by the addition of rather meaningless caryatid bal- 
conies, for which rough sketches were left by 5t. Gaudens. Had the sealptor lived to see them 
on the completed building, one feels sure that they would have been considerably altered and 
improved. Owing to some trouble with his executors, they were, in 1911, being executed in 
marble by his assistant, without alteration. 

A word should be said aa to the management and arrangement of the gallery, Money, which 
has been so unsparingly but so judiciously spent upon the building, is not stinted in this respect. 
The director makes two journeys a year to Europe to collect pictures for the exhibitions. Quality 
is more considered than quantity, and the walls are not overcrowded, while the pictures are hung 
with the greatest possible care and taste. 
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Altogether, a visit to the institution, housed in its beautiful building, on this wonderful site, 
ani filled with a really admirable collection of modern pictures, is an artistic treat, and an object- 
lesson of what can be done by a wealthy private citizen in a small town if he is so ably advised 
and has such great taste as the donor of the Albright Art Gallery at Buffalo. 
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Fro, 10.—Totano Mrancm oF Ant: Pia. 
THe Tonepo Arr Gautery (Green & Wicks, Buffalo, architects). 
I was induced by the success of the Albright Gallery at Buffalo to retrace my steps to Toledo, 
to see the new building there by the same arcliteets ; and though the Toledo Museum wal not 
quite complete, I did not regret the two nights’ journey the visit entailed, 
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It owes its existence to a private donor, Mr. Libby, and although it is rather smaller 
than the Buffalo building, and has not such a fine natural site, still, its setting in the small park 
is ade the most of, the lay-out of terraces, steps, and planting havig been most carefully 
studied. Only the front galleries and the hemicycle were in construction; the other 
portions are to be later additions. The outline of the plan is more simple than that of the 
Buffalo Gallery, the exterior gaining by this and by the absence of the two orders. The con- 
struction is very similar, pavement lights being largely used for the flat portions of the roofs, and 
the same plain bar ceilings as lay-lights. The photographs, which have been kindly sent me by 





Fre. 80.—Tonxpo Ant Gauusnr. (Green & Wiclo, architects.) 


the architects, were taken since my visit, and show the very dignified treatment of the interior 
ind exterior. 
‘ MUSEUMS BELONGING TO THE LEARNED ok ARTISTIC SOCIETIES. 

At Portland. Mame, a charming little gallery building has been attached to the Sweat 
Mansion, an old colonial house lately bequeathed to the Art Society of Portland, with the re- 
striction that the principal rooms in the old house should remain exactly as in use at the time 
of the testator’s death. The architect of the new building, John Calvin Stevens, has very 
successfully adapted the eclonial style of the house to the gallery building. 

The Hispanie Society’s Museum at Audubon Park, New York, is grouped on one terrace 
with that of the Numismatic Society, and the Geographical Society's building was being added 
in 1911, This grouping of small museums seems a plan worthy of imitation and opens up possi- 
bilities for a great sories in a public park, thus allowing close communication, and at the same 
time saving the public the great weariness of large museums. 

The Essex County Institute at Salem has a large chapel-like hall in the rear of its Historical 
Library in use as a museum. The space under the galleries 15 screened off to form aleove 
historical rooms, showing how much can be done in this way without special provision being 
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made, The garden in the rear of this last building is being converted into an open-air museum. 

Already an old shoemaker’s shop, with all tools and furniture, is on view ; and a baker's cottage 

of two floors, with its great brick chimney, has been moved bodily to the site and was being 

installed. An old dip-well and similar objects are also in the garden, which is planted with only 

such flowers as are known to have flourished in the early days of New England. Such open-air 

museums are sadly few in England ; one would like to see them installed in many towns, where 

they would form sanctuaries for old buildings about to be destroyed, especially if we could 

import a few American house-movers to teach us the art of rolling buildings from one place to- 
another. 

Of the New York Historical Society's Building (Architects, York and Stevens), only the 
central portion shown upon the plans was completed in 1911, but the fine classic facade looked 
exceedingly dignified even without the end pavilions. The ground-floor rooms, intended for 
receptions, were being used as musewmn galleries, but as the windows have sills only $ feet from 
the floor and heads 10 feet from the ceiling, the lighting is not good. The great gallery above 
13 40 feet high, and as the window sills are 8 feet from the floor and the ceiling barrel-yaulted, 
the lighting for pictures is excellent ; but it seems a pity to have cut up the wall surface by pilas- 
ters, although this room was intended as a museum, and the picture galleries are to be built 
in the wings. The whole will form a very complete home for a learned society, being most 
carefully thought out. 


SCIENCE MUSEUMS. 
American Museum or Naturat History, New Yorr (Vaux, Caddy, Charles Volz, 
Trowbridge & Livingstone, architects). 

This is the oldest of the Seienee Museums. A very large scheme for it was prepared by Clement 
Vaux in 1871. The existing buildings are still but a fragment of this scheme: and though only 
one block was built under his direction, the additions which have been carried out almost 
continuously under various architects have adhered somewhat closely to it. Indeed, one is 
surprised to find the authorities proposing, in the large additions now under consideration, 
very little change in either size or type of galleries, which are all reminiscent of those at the 
British Museum of Natural History at South Kensington. 

Vaux's plan shows a hollow square of about 700 feet, the north and south sides being carried 
out as wings. ‘hese wings were never built, but the south facade was terminated most unfor- 
tunately with circular turret rooms about 30 feet in diameter. One is glad to find that these are 
not to be repeated at the two remaining angles, for they are surely the worst form of exhibition 
space, unless, indeed, a gangway could be carried round close to, and under, the windows, and the 
centre divided by high screens into alcoves, | 

The interior courts have shared the fate of a0 many in this type of plan, and have been, ar 
are to be, occupied by large top-lighted halls. 

The accepted idea of a natural history musoum—namely, of halls about 60 feet wide, lighted 
on each side, the windows being as large, and the rooms as long and as unimpeded, as possible— 
may lead to excellent results in classification and arrangement from a scientific standpoint + but 
surely the effect is one of extraordinary dreariness to the average spectator. ‘The doors are 
usually placed in the centre of each end, so that the gangway naturally follows the axial line ; 
indeed, in some instances here, the eases—which are placed transversely to the room—are butted 
right against the walls, allowing no passage between them and the windows. If & person passes 
along one of these rooms and notes carefully what he has seen or can see from the central aisle, he 
will find that with desk or table cases he has noticed an enormous area of reflections on glass, 
and a certain number of small dark objects through the glass. If the room is filled with larger 
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cases Of mammals, &c., he has again seen a great many reflections, and in addition the silhouettes 
of many animals, and occasionally the side of some, really almost well lighted, 

It may be that the visitor is really bent on examining the exhibits and industriously 
examines the cases in two or three rooms about 200 feet long, by which time, having 
been occupied in dodging reflections, he is weary and walks hurriedly up the centre aisle of the 
remaining rooms, gaining nothing thereby but additional fatigue. It is possible that such rooms 
as the great Egyptian Hall at the old British Museum were the original models in this matter, 
though the conditions there in a room about $1 feet 6 inches high, with the windows kept. 
18 feet from the floor, none of the objects being under glass, are entirely different, and we 
must all admit that this hall is one of the most effective, inspiring, and entirely satisfactory in 
any Museum. 

It might be thought that the American Museum of Natural History in particular would, in 
their new building, endeavour to find a more satisfactory solution of these problems of lighting 
and arrangement, for in one department they have installed a series of exhibits of wonderful 
beauty and interest, dis- 
played to the spectator in 
the most advantageous way 
possible—namely, the birds’ 
habitat groups in the Orni- 
thological Department. 

These groups, as will 
be seen, have been fitted up 
in the gallery of an existing 
hall, whieh did not lend 
itself to them in any way, 
and years of experimental 
work have been necessary to 
arrive at the present lighting 
and arrangement, and even 
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day; but, in spite of this, 

the results are so fine, the backgrounds are painted with such skill, the taxidermy is so 
naturalistic, and the accessories so well arranged, that one lingers there with delight. The 
spectator is, as may be seen by the section A A, in comparative darkness and looks through 
the window at the group, which is well, but softly, lit by reflected light from above. There is no 
reflection on the glass and no eye-strain. 

The museum contains a large number of mammal and anthropological groups, some with 
and some without backgrounds; and one would hope to see the Ornithological Department's 
arrangement adopted for these; there seems no reason why special halls should not, in that case, 
be built for all background group cases. 

A natural history museum suggests itself where the general public should be admitted to only 
4 very small synoptic collection of group cases in specially built and lighted alcoves, and adjacent 
to these, in each department, first the collections for those specially interested, beyond these 
again, the reserve collections for the actual working student. At present all that is asked for 
is elasticity of plan, so that temporary divisions may be erected and the grouping of cases 
varied and screened as required ; yet in all these large museums I found hardly any temporary 
divisions and practically no screening to improve the light, 
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A specific instance of the kind of installation complained of may, perhaps, be given—namely, 
the Morgan Collection of minerals. The main room here is about 165 feet by 64 feet, and is 
proudly said to contain 15,000 specimens, almost all of which are displayed in desk-cases 18 or 
15 feet long, and a few pedestal eases close to the central aisle. Through this room the public 
passes in the circuit of the museum. Now, I suppose that the examination of mineral specimens 
in sbout ten double cases, each 18 feet long, would satisfy the ordinary visitor, and, if he had read 
the labels and endeavoured to obtam any grip of the subject, leave him sufficiently weary. In 
tlis room there are between fifty and sixty cases of varying sizes, and it seems almost positive 
harm to display them to the public, but, as I noticed that the collection was in course of 
rearrangement, it is hoped that some selection may be made. The ante-room to this Morgan 
Collection is more interestingly arranged, but as the room is 54 feet wide and 30 fect long on 
the line of the main axis of the galleries, and the windows at tho sides, it will be realised that 
there is little chance of effective grouping. The evil is, of course, not confined to America. I 
find that our own British Museum of Natural History has, in its mineral rooms, 46 double 
desk cases 12 feet long, besides wall and window eases ; while the five Greek vase rooms at the 
British Museum are a barbarie instance of how a superb collection of beautiful objects may, 
for the general public, defeat its own ends. The ery against surfeiting and bewildering the 
public is, of course, an old one; I only dwell upon it here because I had hoped that America, 
with its extraordinary vitality and newer ideas, would have made greater advance along the 
line of selection and attractive display. 

Again there is confusion as to the entrance: a great flight of steps leads to the main 
door on the first floor, which is not now used, the public entrance being under the steps, and into 
a lower entrance hall. The building thus loses in dignity, and there is a senso of confusion on 
coming later into the upper entrance hall. The lower hall, however, is noteworthy, for I found 
it, on several days, one of the pleasantest rooms in the building, It is elliptical on plan, and 
is almost entirely lighted by electric pendants. Tt has a working model of the solar system 
hung from the ceiling, and an interesting collection of meteorites, which are lighted by in- 
dividual electric fittings ; while a collection of busts of the museum founders decorate the 
walls, and the floorfhas brags inlay of the signs of the Zodiac. The installation here shows 
that large objects can, with electric light, be well and interestingly displayed in an otherwise 
unlit room. 

The basement of the museum is devoted to stores and workshops, and the top floor entirely 
given up to workrooms, offices, and reserve collections, 


Tue Nationan Museum, Wasnrnoron (Hornblower & Marshall, architects), 


The new building for this, which occupies a magnificent site upon The Mall, was not in 
full working order at the time of my visit in Jone 1911. The exterior shows that an effort 
has been made to combine the requirements of the directors as to lighting with a great monn- 
mental structure, and the whole is certainly the most successful large scientific museum building 
that I visited. The simple lines of the design accentuate its great size (561 feet by 865 feet), 
and the fine white granite used, with a darker base, has an excellent effect against the back- 
ground of trees. One regrets that the attic treatment on the south front was not earned right 
round the building, and the portico in some way more attached to the main lines of the design. 

The principal entrance on the south or Mall side was required hy the Washington Art 
Commission, but the north entrance, being nearer the town, is and probably always will be, 
mostly used. Both the architects and the directors regret this, as the use of the north entrance 
spoils the plan and arrangement of the museum. The floor area is ten acres, and the director 
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holds that the public portion, roughly five acres, is as large as a museum should be, but that 
the remaining five acres are insufficient for storage and workrooms. 

The three departments of the museum, anthropology, biology, and geology, are represented 
upon the plan by the three main galleries, which are united in the rotunda, 
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{Harnblower & Marehall, architects, ) 


Basement.—Excellent workrooms and offices are provided round the outside of the building ; 
the central portions under the main galleries are used as :—(a) boiler and machinery house : 
(b) store for specimens in alcohol; while the block on the north and south axis is very 
ingeniously made use of by placing the excellent lecture theatre, entirely artificially lighted and 
ventilated, under the rotunda, and two ranges of small meeting rooms facing the courts, with 
4“ salle des pas perdus,” which will be chiefly artificially lighted and may contain some exhibits ; 
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between them, the idea being to use the whole of this central block of the basement for scien- 
tific conventions or congresses, leaving the main museum free for the public. 

The Lop Floor is entirely devoted to offices, laboratories, reserve and students’ rooms, and 

some idea of the ever-increasing needs in this respect may be gained by the fact that already 
(although the museum was not fully open to the public) these rooms seem almost entirely occu- 
pied. 
: The plan and lighting of the public portion of the museum were studied with a view to 
providing ample light everywhere with as elastic a plan as possible, and therefore the building 
was left with piers instead of interior walls. The idea of the unequal planning of the north- 
west and north-east angle halls was to give wide galleries for the general public, and aleoves, or 
small rooms, on the court side for visitors more specially interested. This arrangement does 
not seem to be adhered to in the installation, which is spreading itself over the two unequal 
galleries in a rather haphazard way. 

It was, perhaps, too early to judge of the museum as a whole, as the installation of exhibits 
was incomplete, but, 50 far as it went, the effect in the side-lighted rooms was unhappy, and the 
whole seemed over-lghted, especially as many cases are displayed against the light. Almost 





Pro. 23.—Natioxan Mcemew, Waseroetox, D.C.: Fiet Fioog Pax, 


all the vistas end in windows and consequently dazzle the visitor. The glare is somewhat 
mitigated by ground glass, and sufficient space has been left in the iron sashes for double glazing 
if this is found necessary to equalise the temperature, but at present this has not heen put in. 
The upper rooms have windows down to the floor, and the effect of these is very bad. 

The Rotunda is much more restfully, though amply lighted, but it seemed that the central 
sky-light might even here have been omitted with advantage and the very fine lighting effect 
of Mr. McKim's Columbia Library copied. 

In view of the excellent results obtained in other museums from specially-lighted group 
exhibits with backgrounds, it seems a pity that no special provision has been made in the 
building for the large number of anthropological and zoological groups, which are at present 
sean to little advantage. 

The central hall is at present screened off to provide hanging space for the nucleus of the 
National Gallery of Art, a separate building for which it is hoped may shortly be built, "These 
canvas-covered screens are 12 feet high and, of course, mar the effect of the museum, although 
the central galleries thus formed afford excellent exhibition space for pictures, and the light 
from the high lay-light, reflected and diffused by the white wall above, is excellent. 
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Tae Frenp Musevm or Natura History, Curcaco (Charles B. Attwood, architect). 
The building in which this museum is housed was designed as the temporary Art Depart- 


ment of the World's Fair. It is of plaster and steel framing, and has aE since been past repair. 
The extenor 1s certainly a most successful 


piece of classic design, which might well have | pray 


been preserved in more permanent form. nae =f f red 
Its plan would appear to have beon,in some pete irae a 
degree, the prototype of both the Phila- ™ za ce al 
delphia and Boston Museums. The interior - : a del rhe mele is 


is, however, devoid of interest, the endless 
succession of top-lighted rooms being most 
dreary and depressing. It seems too large 
for any museum building, and the collection 
would tire even the most hardened sightseer, Pio. 24.—Fmip blend wpa = Seats Cntcado: Grounp 
although there are many points in the 

mounting and arrangement of specimens which are of great interest. 





New Bumorxe ror tHe Frein Museum, Cureaco. 


At thejtime of my visit tenders were being obtained for a new and permanent building, 
and the plans of this were supplied to me by the architects. It is impossible from these to 
judge of more than the skeleton of the scheme, though the photographs of the model certainly 





Fo, 25.—Frein Copvumax Museum, Carcaco: Soura Fraowt (Charles B. Attwood, architect). 


promise an imposing and stately exterior. The main lines are to be upon the gridiron plan, 
the rectangle being 706 feet by 335 feet, the longer axis being east and west. A great, double- 
aisled hall, with nave 67 feet wide running up through three stories, bisects the whole from 
north to acntks and four lateral halls 41 feet 7 inches wide join this on each side with the end 
palleries, which are 48 feet wide. It is not at all clear from the seetion how the ground floor 
rooms running east and west are to be ht. 

When one thinks of the inadequacy of the lighting of the ground floor passage between 
the old architectural courts at the Victoria and Albert Museum, which is only 18 feet wide, 
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one 1s somewhat amazed to see what appears to be similar lighting, i.e. entirely borrowed 
light from the adjacent top-lighted courts, suggested for halls 41 feet 7 inches wide, and only 
21 feet 4 inches ligh, floor to floor. It would, indeed, be impertinence to offer criticism of a 





Pro. 26.—New Frewp Mcesxum: View oF Mopar. 


plan worked out by D. H. Burnham & Co. in conjunction with so great a musewm director 
as J. V. Skiff, but one ean only hope that the promise of an intensely monotonous interior 
will not be realised when the actual building is complete. Frankly, one is appalled by the 
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Pio, 27.—New Freup Mvsxem, Cutcaco, 
(0, TL Burnham & Co, architects) 


vastness of the tloor area which it is apparently proposed to allow the public to wander over, 
and can only hope that all the internal lateral galleries, on the first Hoor at least, will by a more 
merciful generation be closed off for reserve collections. 
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The second floor is to 
be given up entirely to 
workrooms; the basement 
to workshops, and an audi- 
torium toseat 1,000 persons. 
The modern American prac- 
tice 1s to be followed in so 
placing this without natural 
light. The arrangement not 
only saves valuable lighted 
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SPACE above, but does away ; Fro. 98.—Naw Fimcn Mostcm, Carcaio, 


with all difficulties as to 
blinds for screening windows when lanterns are 
used. 


I visited many special museums intended 
for study collections often belonging to univer- 
sities. Almost all have been designed rather as 
small public musenms without reference to their 
particular nse. Many have elaborate facades or 
bombastic approaches, as the Botanical Museum 
at New York, and have rooms unnecessarily high 
for the cases they are to contain. Buildings more 
nearly approaching library stacks seem to be 
more suitable, either with study rooms adjoining 
or with their bays utilised for this purpose. One 
building, the Herbarium at the Arnold Arboretum, 
Boston, is a successful effort to apply the stack 
system to a scientific museum. Light is from 
three sides, and none from the top. There is a 
well up the centre to allow of supervision and 
ventilation. ‘The sheet steel cases are T feet high 
upon a hospital skirting and fit tight up to the 
ceiling and against the external walls, thus form- 
ing alcoves, each of which has a work-table and 
& Window so that a student may work at his 
particular subject without transporting specimens. 
It has been suggested that collapsible gates 
should enclose the aleoves so that work might 
be left on the tables from day to day. The 
whole arrangement, which is obviously derived 
from the scholastic libraries, is most workman- 
like, and the cleanest and most economical of 


space that I saw ; it might well form a model for — 


many scientific museums where the specimens are 
of approximately uniform size so that a standard 
case may be used, 

Another students’ museum, that of the 
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Medical School at Harvard University, occupies the upper part of the central administration 
building of the fine new Medical School group (Shepley, Rutan, & Coolidge, architects), 

li is almost a crystal palace, for the whole roof and the gallery floor are of glass, and there 
are windows on three sides ; but for a students’ museum there is little objection to an exceas of 
light, and these halls, with galleries, do not seem so tiring to the eyes as the comparatively low 
cross-lighted rooms. 

The planning of the whole school is excellent, and I found in it another example of America's 
generosity in the building of such institutions. Money is cheerfully given not only to make 
them as entirely efficient as possible, but to complete them with a fine architectural setting of 
terraces, steps, and gardens, 

AQUARIA. , 

In’ England it has searcely been the custom to reckon Aquaria among museums, although 
~one 18 included in the scheme of a large general museum now building, but in New York the 
aquarium forms part of the general museum system, and there seems no reason why they should 
not be included as departments of most natural history museums: for while it is not possible to 
arry On serious marine biological work except at seaside stations, it is possible to form, even in 
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* Fin. 80,—Dernerr Aquamom (G. D. Mason, architect). 


anland towns, such as Detroit, the most interesting collection of salt-water fishes, and maintain 
them in a healthy condition. ‘Thirty thousand gallons of water were brought from the Atlantic 
an tanks to Detroit eleven years ago, and this has never been replenished except by the small 
quantities in which new fish are brought. As to the popularity of aquaria with the public, there can 
beno question. 'The aquarium in New York has two million visitors per annum, or more than the 
total of all the other museumsin the city, including the 4oological Gardens. This, no doubt, is due 
—firstly, to its location at the Battery, namely in a situation akin to, say, the Tower of London, 
~or Westminster Abbey, and secondly, to the superior attraction of animate over inanimate speci- 
mens, but also to the very special illumination and method of display that are adopted in aquaria. 
At Detroit, a town of only five hundred thousand people, the aquarium has annually up- 
wards of one million visitors, and this notwithstanding the fact that it js more than three miles 
from the centre of the city. It will be remembered that the visitors to tho London Zoological 
‘Gardens, last year, for the first time, reached this total: but of course, a charge is made there for 
admission while the American aquaria are free. These figures should give museum directors 
‘seriously to think ; and they should ask themselves, especially those in charge of natural history 
collections, whether methods of display and lighting more akin to those employed in aquaria—for 
instance, the aleove group system, with overhead lighting—might not add enormously to. the 
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popularity of their collections. Recently visiting two aquaria, the one at Palina, Majorea, the 
other at Plymouth, England, where the lighting and arrangement of the tanks are not such as we 
associate with aquaria—that is to say, the tanks are merely placed in big eross- or side-lighted 
rooms, little effort being made to divert the light from the eyes of the spectator and into, and on 
to, the water and the fish—I noticed the exhibits were scarcely more interesting than inanimate 
objects in museums. This confirms my opinion, that the popularity of the American aquaria 1s 
due largely to the extraordinary beauty of the exhibits when lighted from above and the comfort 
in which they can be studied. The public space in aquaria, the officials are agreed, should be 
only just light enough to allow order to be kept, and pickpockets to be watched ; the stronger the 
light, that can be obtained above the fish tanks, the better. 

The New York Aquarium is at present housed in a building erected within the walls of 
the old Battery, which was not in any way designed for the purpose, The exhibition tanks 
are on two tiers and follow the lines of the old bastion with passages behind for attendants. 
The centre is lit from the roof, but the deep galleries over the bottom wall tanks ensure that 
the public are in shadow, while the tanks are brilliantly lit from above. 

The supply, circulation, aeration, and temperature of the water are of primary impor- 
tance in the management of aquaria, and notes upon these points, obtained from New York 
and Detroit, are included in my full report. The 
rebuilding and enlargement of the New York 
Aquarium has been for some time under considera- 
tion, and I am permitted to show to-night a plan 
and exterior view of the new scheme, which, how- 
ever, is not yet definitely decided upon. It will be 
sean that it is proposed to use the walls of the old 
fort, surmounting them with a colonnade which 
should form a delightful promenade overlooking the 
harbour. The old arrangement of two tiers of tanks 
will be maintained and extended, while the central | __ 
portion on the upper floors will be devoted to bane 
library, lecture theatre, museum, and laboratories. Pia S1—Dereorr Aqvaiiem. 

The institution sadly needs a more adequate home, 

and it is most reassuring to find that it is likely to obtain this, while the wonderful view of New 
York from the harbour may at the same time gain by the substitution of this dignified colon- 
naded fagade for the sheds which at present crown the Battery. | 

The Detroit, Aquarium is situated in the Park in Belle Isle, about three miles from the centre 
of the city, and was especially built for its purpose in 1904. It adjoins a large conservatory 
building, and the boiler-house shown upon the plan serves both, The publie portion is one 
long vaulted gallery, about 140 feet long by 17 feet 8 inches wide, with an octagon in the centre. 
The only light, exeept that coming through the tanks, is from three circular sky-lights, that 
in the centre being about 7 feet, the others 4 feet in diameter. This is said to be imple, and the 
lighting could not be improved, though more floor-space is required. The walls and yault are of 
plain green glazed bricks, with marble skirting and string, the floor of terrazzo curved up to 
skirting. The length of the wall tanks varies 2 feet 9 inches to 7 feet 4 inches. but Mr. Con- 
Way, the Director, reports that longer tanks up to even 15 feet are needed, though if made as 
long as this the glass fronts would have to be divided to withstand the water pressure, 

Three floor tanks are provided, but the Director disapproves of them, except possibly for 
seals, holding that the space they occupy is largely wasted, as they ate not attractive to the 
public, who eannot properly see nor be prevented from feeding the fish in them. Tho building, 
generally, is very well suited to its purpose, and may be taken as a model for its size. = 
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CANADA, 


At the end of my tour I visited Ottawa, Toronto, Montreal,and Quebec in search of museums, 
and though at Montreal I found a good medical museum at the MeGill University and a wonder- 
ful little collection of Dutch pictures in a very bad gallery in the same town, yet it seemed that 
Canada has been too occupied with her development in other ways to give great thought to her 
museum buildings. Indeed, from what I saw of the new National M useum at Ottawa, not then 


open to the publie, wished that she had waited 


still longer before embarking on the project. 


Before concluding my paper, I should like to thank most warmly and heartily all, whether 
architects or museum directors, who showed me such extraordinary kindness on my tour. I ean 
only say to any future Bursars thinking of visiting the United States, that the hospitality and 
eagerness to assist the visitor will astound those who know only our own frigid methods of 


recerving such inquiries in this country. 


If I may have had occasion to criticise the work of some whom I now count a8 my personal 
friends, and many who showed me kindness, [ hope that they will believe me that such eriticiam 
is Offered only in the hope of furthering our common cause—the improvement of museums and 


their buildings. 


To the Council of the R.I.B.A. I offer my sincerest thanks for 


appointing me Godwin Bursar. 


the honour they did me in 


DISCUSSION, 
Mr. Reetratp Bromrrenp, A.R.A., President, in the Chair. 


Proresson BERESFORD PITE [F.]: 1 ven- 
ture to propose a yote of thanks for this most 
Interesting, important, and valuable Pa ser, The 
subject is one of great practical interest, because in 
these days we all learn by way of museums and 
galleries, though I am a little doubtful whether the 
nation at large has yet realised the fact that mu- 
seums are educational rather than places of ammuse- 
ment. It is obvious to the architect that the 
fundamenta) purpose governs the plan. If the mu- 
scum is a place in which to watch the antics of fish, 
or the antics of—I was vaing to say dead birds—we 
may prepare ourselves for planning in an entirely 
different manner from the continuous corridor 
which the evolutionary system of thought demands 
for any scientific museum. The present scientific 
habit of looking at the development of all organic 
matter aa a continuous procession towards. some- 
where seems to settle for ever the plan of any 
scientific museum ; let us have a corrdor, starting 
from nowhere, and leading to somewhere, It ia 
surely apparent that im any scientific study of na- 


tural objects nothing but the progressive corridor 


passing onwards from parent to child will satiafy 
the spahiat) idea of the plan. The aCe 
the conditions of competition, furnished to any 
architect about to design a complete natural history 
museum, must be, of course, chronological and 
encyclopedic, a list of labels, of families with 
branches, all carefully settled by the director, 
with every chamber and every spot allocated on 
those definite scientific principles which are now eo 


obvious, and which reduce the difficult of planning 
& scientific museum to nothing. We ha abso- 
lutely to follow the family tree, ‘and plan on the 
branch system. It will be as easy to plan a mu- 
seum a3 it will be to plan a cathedral, on the ac- 
cepted ecclesiastical theory of the Parent stem and 
the branches. But when we pass from the scientific 
to the art museum we have no theory ; we have no 
evolution ; we have no parent stem, branches, or 
definite system of labels to which each specimen is 
attached. Here the architect is loose and at large, 
and the director is 80 for in a fog; and as « result 
we realise that in almost every art museum we 
enter in Europe it seems that the planning of art 
galleries, though one of the most interesting, is one 
of the most difficult problems. We cannot speak 
exactly as we would like about our OWN Museums 
at home. We should he rejudiced—pr 1 
in their favour, but, I thin} » More against them— 
if we set out to compare them with those on the 
Continent, or those in America which Mr. Brewer 
s de d. But I will only venture to throw 
out some of the obvious difficulties of the subject 
in the hope that it may be of use, as this is a disous- 
sion of a very practical question, Taking a great 
general art museum, what lines should guide the 
architect in planning the portions of the museum 
‘ be devoted to architecture | 
face to face with a difficulty, Mr. Brewer made it 
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indicates the terror with which we should view a 
work of Gothic art put against a modern Gothic 
background, There is much to be said for that 
oimt of view, or for the “ Sen ant or ware- 
jouse system "” of Seal whet all the interest is 
to be concentrated on the object, and none left 
for the building itself. But I cannot help feeling 
that that may be pushed too far, and that such 
veneral questions as propartion in height, in 
ength, in width, the general effect of what is over 
your head, the access of light and treatment of 
roof and ceiling, are architectural considerations 
which cannot be banished, and which cannot be 
dealt with satisfactorily without what one must 
eall detailed architectural style, I think the 
theory can be pushed too far, and I suggest a warn- 
ing in addition to Mr. Brewer's pungent sugyestion 
on the evils connected with such a system. But 
When we pass from the architectural contents of 
such a museum to furniture and objects of domes- 
tic use, L cannot help feeling the importance of con- 
sitlering always the provision of rooms related in 
scale to the objects which they are to contain. 
Tapestries hung up in series along a vast unfur- 
nished are exhibited in wholly unnatural 
conditions—oconditions which offer to the student, 
at all events to the art student, the least possible 
amount of assistance and help. And let us bear in 
mind that artistic objects, and artistic furniture 
Which is made to charm, ought to be exhibited 
shee more or less gent conditions, and that 
ough I may go to a great shop to buy my carpet, 

I bey it Bo that I Scab eahisis it and enjoy it under 
very different circumstances than those in which 
I see it in the warehouse. And I feel that very 
strongly with regard to smaller objects, how they 
suffer from the disproportion of the circumstances 
in which they are exhibited ; lange awkward cases 
with huge legs and frames swallow up the charming 
little works of art which are exhibited within them. 
The more we can get free, with regard to beautiful 
objects, of these abnormal and unnatural condi- 
tions, [| think the better, though at the same time 
one must exercise restraint with regard to creating 
an artificial atmosphere which is not, in our sense 
of the word, modern or natural. In the Bavarian 
tigeum at Munich interiors are furnished in o 
manner which invites you to believe you are im 
Madame Tussand’s rather than in a place of serious 
study. The theatrical and histrionic temptation 
sae not been resisted, and a eee have lost 
im@ar seriousness of purpose. It does not appear 
that in America thie hn “caught on’; though 
one would have anticipated it, If the American 
school seems to err, it ix in too great seriousness 
nd grandiose character, which is out of keeping 
with the majority of the art objects. At the same 
time one is grateful to the modern school of Ameri- 
can architects for their attachment to a highly 
monumental type of classic architecture, practised 
with great refinement and power. But there is the 






: 


sense that they overpower and impart too heavy 


and massive an effect to buildings which are de- 


signed for the exhintion of such charming works 
of art as we see around the walls of this room,* and 
the common bijouterie of personal decoration and 

rsonal effects. should like to remind the 
Institute of the interesting fact that we had 
M. Billerey’s paper the other evening on Modern 
French Architecture ; and this evening has revealed 
much of what is going on in America. In this old 
country we are suffering from pessimism very bad 
in many directions, and thou i Thave listened wit 
great P easure and profit to Mr. Brewer to-night, I 
should like to have listened toa paper by an equal! 
gifted American architect on our modern English 
MUSES. 

De. WM. EVANS HOYLE, Director of the 
Welsh National Museum, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said: A few years ago [ heard an eminent 
Museum Director, in the course of a Presidential 
Address about Museums and Museum Work, define 
architects as “ those enemies of the human race.” 
At that time | was disposed to sympathise with 
him. But since then | have been on one or two 
Building Committees, and the experience has led 
ine to believe that in cases where the museum does 
not meet its requirements, the fault lies not ao 
much with the architect as with the Museum Com- 
mittee, And for this reason; that they do not tell 
the architect what it is they want, and they do not 
allow the administrative staff to have any say in 
the matter at all. How can you expect to get a 
reasonably successful building if the men who are 
going to work in it have not intercourse with the 
architect from the beginning? I believe that 
most of the complaints which are made about mu- 
seum buildings are due to the fact that those who 
have special knowledge of them are not brought 
into contact with those who are designing the build- 
ings. Therefore, | venture to say to any of you 
who are called upon to design a museum, “ Insist 
on getting into contact with the people who are 
going to work in it.” Mr. Brewer, very wisely, I 
think, divided museum visitors into certain classes. 
There are the people who come to study—apecialists 
who want to compare their specimens, students 
of colleges and schools who want to see the objects 
they are reading about; and besides these there 
are the ordinary public who want to see something 
interesting and to receive general impressions. The 
requirements of the student and the specialist are 
fairly easily met, from the architectural point of 
view. He wants to have as many specimens as you 
can let him have, aa close at hand as possible, and a 
table with a good light, where he can work. To the 
ardinary visitor you must not give too much detail, 
but every specimen must be perfect of its kind, 





* The speaker is alluding to the pictures belonging to 
the Exhibition of the Women's Art Archos now being held 
in the R.LB.A. Galleries —Ep, 
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must be well selected, must be mounted so that ita 
‘ different characteristics can be adequately seen, 
and must be labelled in such a way that it will tell 
its own story and make the visitor understand why 
itis there and what it teaches. These are some 
of the preliminary requirements in designing a 
museum. May [now say a word or two about some 
of the American museums? I have seen many of 
those which Mr. Brewer deserihed; many have 
been built or opened since [ was last in America. 
In the first place, let me say that many of these 
museums strike me as being altogether too large. 
I believe that a museum ought not to exceed a cer- 
tain, rather limited size: for this reason, that when 
people go to a museum they feel it is their duty to 
walk all round it, with the result that in the latter 
half of it, at all events, they see nothing at all, and 
come away with the pal laiown museum head- 
ache. In fact, from a long experience, I think there 
are few occupations so fatiguing as museum seeing. 
Therefore [ say the museum should not exceed a 
certain size, and if the collections outgrow this, you 
must divide them into sections, and take one 
section away and put it inte a separate building 
altogether. The American Museum of Natural 
History I regard as a case in point, It is cbs hig 
enough as itis. To see the whole of that Museum 
involves a good deal of physical exertion, and if it 
attains the dimensions which Mr, Brewer indi- 
cated on the plan, I think the procedure of the ave- 
rage visitor will only result in his being jaded bodily 
and mentally. Mr. Brewer made some remarks 
about the Japanese courts at the new Boston Mu- 
seum of Art, and asked what would be the effect on 
an educated Japanese of thisexhibit. T came across 
an article not long ago on museums in the East of 
Asia, and especially on certain museums in Japan. 
I suppose most of you know that the Japanese 
method is not to exhibit more than one thing at a 
time. When a Japanese art connoisseur seed a 
thing, he likes to examine it very carefully, to take 
in all its points, and to enjoy it thoroughly, And 
the consequence is that in the Japanese house there 
is nothing like a picture gallery ; only one picture 
is put up ata time, one vase, &e. But the Western 
idea of museums is now getting hold of Japan, and 
two or three have been built in which Western 
ideas are being carried out, in some cases with the 
most disastrous and unsuitable effects. One very 
wealthy Japanese collector built a musenm some- 
what on Western lines, but that museum has never 
been opened, for this reason: that the man would 
not exhibit to his fellow countrymen anything but 
the very best, and yet could not bear the idea of 
putting out his treasures in rows, in cases, to be 
seen in quantities, The open-air museum is more 
common in Western Europe than Mr. Brewer 
seemed to think, It was started in Scandinavia, 
and I dare say many of you know, or have heard 
of, the wonderful open-air museum in Stockholm, 
known as the Skansen, which was due to the genius 
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of Dr. Arthur Hazelius. It is a kind of park of 
some seventy acres, and the land is an epitome of 
the country of Sweden, with rocks and shrobe. 
Here grow, as far as possible, all the plants found in 
Sweilen, and here are cages in which are exhibited 
all the animals known to inhabit Sweden. Here 
are specimens of old churches, old farmhouses, old 
stables, old milestones, old barns, and everythi 
of that sort. The attendants wear the costume of 
the province from which they come: and any visitor 
who goes there in the national costume is admitted 
free of charge, On certain evenings you can hear 
the old Swedish fiddle and other ancient musical 
instruments played, and two or three times a week 
Lo pelier qn a erat the old country dance 
of the land by people in proper antique costumes, 
[ am not altogether th hate with Professor Pite. 
I do not think evolutionary ideas are so simple as 
he seems to imagine; because if you start from a 
primitive point you have branches going off in 
various directions and at various points which can- 
not yet be detined ; and an outline or sketch for a 
Science Museum on evolutionary linea would be 
very largely conjectural. [fa museum is to be de- 
signed on those principles, tt seoms to me they are 
just as applicable to an Art Museum as to a Science 
fuseum, because I suppose there has been evolu- 
tion in art just as there has been in science. You 
start with some primitive forms of art, and they de- 
velop gradually from one into another, and there iB 
a branching out in different directions, Hence I 
think that idea, if it is ever carried out, will be as 
applicable to the one case as to the other. 

k. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM [F.] asked 
leave to offer a suggestion with regard to the rela- 
tion of the architectural treatment of rooms to 
their contents. Mr. Brewer had mised a very 
: what could one do with a large 
court where it was desired to exhibit architecture ? 
ft was right, he thought, to say that if specimens or 
casts of architecture were to be exhibited in the 
centre of the court, it was not desirable to have 
other architecture round the court, And there 
was the difficulty suggested by Professor Pite : 
one might go too far in that direction, and come to 
too hare a room. The difficulty might be solved, 
he falas by considering the relations of seulp- 
ture and architecture. If a sculpture gallery was 
being designed as part of the museum, he did not 
think they need ever be afraid to put a good archi- 
tectural surrounding to it. Sculpture always 
gained by an architectural background. So, when 
making a room for architectural exhibits, why not 
borrow something from the idea of the sculpture 
gallery ; instead of making an entirely plain room, 
or instead of putting architectural features round 
the room, have a plain wall up to a certain point, 
and carry a ee Roulptrieed frieze round the 
upper part of it here would be nothing to 
conflict with the architecture, and. that bare room 

rhich was to be deprecated would be avoided, 
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Also with regard to picture galleries, there was 
something to be said as to dividing them out by 
some architectural feature, such as pilasters, and 
seeing if one could im any way group the pictures, 
Sometimes a picture collection was so hetere- 
geneous that it could not be grouped, but they 
could see how it could be done in the New Salon at 
Paris, where the wall was divided into sections, 
and, as far as possible, each man’s pictures were 
grouped, ff her: could, im a picture gallery, 
manage to group landscapes, or historical pictures, 
or pictures of special painters, or of a special class 
of subjects, he thought an architectural division of 


the room might very well add to the effect, But 
his chief object in rising was to make the suggestion 





with reg to the architectural court, because 

he thought that was the way out of it, He had 

listened with great pleasure and admiration to Mr. 

Brewer's Paper. It was an excellent Paper, not 

only giving much information, but giving it in an 
lingly interesting manner. 

Mr. WM. WOODWARD [F.] said he thoroughly 
endorsed the last words which had fallen from 
Mr. Statham. Mr. Brewer had given them a most 
interesting Paper on the galleries of America which 
those who had not had the opportunity of going to 
that country must regard wah ponmidarable profit. 
. He remembered when « Paper was read m that 
room some few months ago on Art Museums and 
Picture Galleries, he ventured to say that in his 
opinion the best-lighted picture gallery in Europe 
was the Tate Gallery. He regretted extremely, 
It connection with that, that their Honorary 
Secretary had had to announce that evening the 
untimely death of the architect of that structure, 
their esteemed Fellow, Mr, Sidney R. J. Smith. 
He remembered that when he expressed this 
Opinion about the Tate Gallery a gentleman im- 
mediately behind him remarked that in bis opinion 
the Tate Gallery was the very worst-lighted gallery 
he had ever seen, That induced him to be rather 
. diffident in what he had to say on ieee tit 

occasion. If Professor Beresford Pite would allow 
his grandiloquent phrases in which they all delighted 
to 5 concentrated in the one word ““seale,” 
he should be thoroughly in accord with him. For 
example, in regard to the exhibition of domestic 
furniture: it was true, as the Professor remarked, 
that for the exhibition Gaia sore al to 

ave & room in proper scale for such objects ; we 
did not want athedral tits proportions to exhihit 
« Chippendale chair or a settee in the French 
Renaissance style, One of the great faulta of our 
modern museums was this utter disregard of scale- 
The architect seemed to have forgotten altogether 
the object of the building he was to design, and 
appeared to think he was employed to design some- 
g magnificent, without any regard to the uses to 
Which the building was to be put. It was a com- 
plete waste of money ; and not only a waste of 
money, hut it robbed the exhibits of their due 
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proportions, and of the interest and value that 
attached to them. He was with the Professor in 
that direction, and he was sure if architects would 
devote themselves more to simplicity of design it 
would be better. One did not necessarily go into 
& museum to admire the architecture—though he 
agreed that the architecture should be decent and 
respectable; we went for the exhibits, and he 
eae . Sena ities wey be in the architect's 
mind. With regard to the lighting of galleries, 
looking at the pictures eid the alee Was 
evident that a different form of righting must be 
adopted for different picturea. ‘Take, for example, 
that blazing spectacle of colour to the right of the 
platform !—could it be conceived that the lighting 
necessary for the proper exhibition of that picture 
could be the same as for, say, an Alma-Tadema ? 
[This particular picture is a sort of “ Futurist "- 
“Cubist “= Impressionist" production ese 
He hoped Mr. Brewer would devote some part of 
his reply to the points to which he had drawn 
attention, and would tell them what he considered 
was the proper lighting of a picture gullery, based 
upon what he had seen in his journeyings in 


America. 

Me. FRANCIS HOOPER [F.) said he felt sure 
the Conneil must feel highly satisfied with their 
selection of Mr. Brewer for the Godwin Bursary of 
1911, and he was looking forward with much inter- 
est to the publication of the complete Paper with 
the illustrations. Previous speakers had alluded to 
the pega of scale in museums; and the seale in 
which they had seen them on the screen that even- 
ing was such as almost to astonish them when they 
realised the scale to which they were accustomed 
in the museums in this country. Dr. Hoyle, in 
alluding to the fact that there waa a reasonable 
limit of scale, had anticipated the remark which he 
(the speaker) felt he might venture to put before 
them, for Mr. Brewer seemed rather to sugwest that 
the museum should be a collection of works which 
could all be seen at a single visit. At any rate, 
more than one speaker had alluded to the fatigue 
one experienced in going through a museum. It 
occurred to him to suggest, as this Paper would be 
widely read, that it might be worth considering 
that museums should be so constructed that people 
could approach one section and another without 
passing through other sections; so that a man 
wishing to atudy neh glass, embroidery, or 
books, could go directly to them, without his 
attention being distracted by other extremely in- 
teresting subjects. He was speaking rather as a 
visitor to museums, for such work as designing 
them had not fallen to his lot. The average visitor 





entered not knowing definitely what he had coms 
to see, and he looked at what he happened to come 
across first, and perhaps, as Mr. Brewer suggested 


he might not reach at all the subject which specially 
* Eee footnote, p. 300. 
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a interested him. [fin museum designing the sections 
were clearly subdivided off, so that the student 
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went to his particular section without exhansting 
his strength in looking at other subjects, the prob- 
lem would be overcome. There was one extremely 
interesting point about the Paper, namely, that 
most of the plans shown were only partia y com- 
pleted, and his admiration went out to the American 
people because they did not look upon their worl: 
as having finality ; they built as they could afford 
and left it to others to extend. If that were done 
at home, we should have Jess difficulty when our 
Museums required extension, and we should have 
a more definite scheme upon which the whole was 
to be carried out. There could be no finality in 
museums, because collections were constantly 
being bequeathed to them, and hence the collec- 
tions were constantly being enlarged, and the 
range and scope of studies becoming more varied. 
If the world lasted, our cities would be continually 
increasing, the visitors would become more 
numerous, and the objects also more numerous. 
It did not follow that museum buildings should be 
multiplied, so much aa that they should be ex- 
tended. The museum at Munich which had been 
alluded to by Professor Pite was, of all the MUseums 
he was familiar with, the most en tivating, par- 
ticularly to architects, because exhibits were ar- 


ranged in chronological order, and in such pleasant 
surroundings that it was almost impossible to get 


tired during the visit. 

THe PRESIDENT, in putting the vote of 
thanks, said that when Mr. Brewer's Paper was 
printed with ita illustrations, it would be found 
to be a valuable contribution to the literature 
of this important subject. They appreciated 
highly Mr. Brewer's ability as a designer: but 
he aleo had a quality which designers did not 
always possess—namely, a fine critica! faculty. 
When he went to America he did not appear to have 
been bowled over at all : he kept his wits well about 
him, and observed and noted. And he (the Presi- 
dent) noticed a good deal of subaudite—he would 
not say subacid—eriticism in his remarks that even- 
ing. He should have liked Mr. Brewer to say just 
what he thought of some of these buildings, But 
one could not always do the things one would 
like on these occasions. Mr. Statham had made an 
interesting point about a possible combination of 
architecture and sculpture. He (the President) 
did not quite follow him, because he suggested that 
sculpture might be treated as a frieze with a fine 

chi! ral setting, and he did not prasp whether 
the sculpture contemplated was old sculpture or 
modern sculpture: because if it was old sculpture, 
the architect would have to cut down his archi- 
tecture to fit it. (Mr. Staruam: | referred to 
modern.) That disposed of that point, then. They 
had had some very shrewd remarks from their old 
friend Mr. Woodward, whose commonsense and 
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humour were one of the bright lights of the Insti- 
tute. He drew attention to what was certainly a 
remarkable picture, and asked pertinently how it 
was possible to light in the same gallery that pie- 
ture and one by Alma-Tadema or some other artist 
with the same finish. And there he touched on a 
point of very great importance as affecting the 


whole Soins of museums, viz. scale in relation 
toexhibits. Mr. Brewer had spoken of a museum 


with a floor space of ten acres, but Dr. Hoyle had 
made him jump in his chair when he talked of an 
open-air museum of sixty geres, and een i 
antique costumes jum ing about an playing 
ancient instruments | re was some valuable an 
suguestive criticism in Professor Pite’s remarks on 
this question of scale. ‘That was one of the dilfi- 
eult problems with reference to museums - clearly, 
what would suit one object would not suit 
another. And the question of environment again 
came in; perhaps the safest thmg to do was 
not exactly to cut the knot, but to evade it. 
The dominating question in museums waa this 
question of scale, especially when it came to at- 
tempting to exhibit architecture. Much harm had 
been done by the attempt to subject architecture to 
museum exhibition, and he was opposed to it be- 
cause he thought it was impossible to do it. We 
had some flagrant instances of it in our own 
museums > a Trajan column, for instance, put in a 
big room, with totally incongruous surroundings I 
environment and in suggestion, _ There were many 
things which could be exhibited in museums, and 
it should be recognised also that there were things 
which were incapable of proper exhil ition there. 
The sooner we realised that fact, and eliminated 
this large area of matter, the sooner would 
museums become more intelligent in their manage 
ment, and more intelligible. A very interes 
bee cropped up a propes af the photographs 
uildings Mr. Brewer had shown them. It was 
curious and significant that the Americans, who, to 
all intents and purposes, 
an old tradition compared with ourselves or 
other European nations, were most diligent in their 
search for traditional types, and in one of the 
ins and sections shown he recognised the old 
riends from the Vitruvius Britannicus, And on 
the tos hand the none who were an old 
pe, though not an old nation, were turning 
their banks seantats on the whole tradition. 
Tle pester! put it to them as a strange result of 
modern development: he was not offering an 
opinion upon it. He joined heartily in the thanks 
to Mr. Brewer, He had made excellent use of the 
Godwin Bursary, and they would welcome, and 


vaca 'y, the Paper he had read. 
av REWER, “ge 


; ply, seid that there had 
een some confusion ax to hi meaning with regard 
to architectural courts. He was referring ta thoes 
intended for the largest objects. such as whole 
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were not a people with . 
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sections of buildings, fronts of houses, &c. Un- 
doubtedly, the proper place for these waa out of 
doors, but if this was impossible, then the largest 
and simplest halls were required, probably with 
plain iron and glass roofs, with velaria under, and 
these halls should be as far as possible from the 
ordinary galleries so as not to destroy the scale of 
the normal exhibits. This brought them to the 
question of scale generally which had been touched 
on by several of the speakers; undoubtedly the 
ideal would be to have each room designed in scale 
with the objects it was to house, but unfortunately 
there was no finality in museum work, and if a 
room was intended for furniture aome enthusiast 
in after years might endeavour to put a whale in it ; 
he believed that it was therefore best, unless one 
was housing a definite and complete collection, to 
aim at a moderate intermediate scale, and keep the 
building as simple as possible. At the same time 
he was not,as one speaker seemed to think, an advo- 
cate of the “ packing-case room ; " indeed, he had 
shown the view of the Boston Greek Vase Room 
as an object lesson to be avoided. Several 
speakers, again, appeared to think that he was pot 
in favour of what Nas hind called stylistic settings, 
such as the Japanese rooms; whereas he had 
expressed his delight at these rooms, but had said 
that such treatment should be very sparingly and 
carefully employed, and thatsuggestive rather than 
facsimile backgrounds should beaimedat, Professor 
Pite’s remarks had made him realise the danger of 
writing a long Paper and then reading only part of 
it, for apparently he had said only the unimportant 
and omitted the important things. I[t was not 
true that he was averse to the simple circuit plan, 
which seemed to him preferable—especially if com- 
hined with side rooms for the more interested visi- 
tors and for reserve—to the department plan at 
Boston. ‘The four days he had spent in that 
mugenm convinced him that, althongh the idea 
was excellent, in practice it led to confusion. The 
elaborate circuit plans provided did not prevent 
one from * short-circuiting,” and once through the 
wrong door one got interested in the new depette 
ment and hopelessly lost, Profeasor Pite’s scheme 
for a scientific museum planned on the theory of 
evolution sounded delightfully simple, but he quite 
with Dr. Hoyle that it would be quite un- 
workable in practice, though he would much bike 
to see Professor Pite’s attempt at such a design. 


ee Art holar — The London County 
Council are awarding a large number of art scholarahipa 
and exhibitions designed to enable students and artisans 
to obtain instraction in art and artistic crafts at approved 
schools or classes. Each scholarship will consist of free 
education, together with a maintenance grant, if the Coun- 
cil thinks fit, not ing £2 annum. Full par- 
ticulors are given in the DL... ships and Truining 
of Teachers’ Handbook, 1913 [P. 8. King & Son, Great 
Smith Street, Westminater). 


THE STUDY OF ARCHITECTURE. 
By Sir Ennest Gronron, A.B.A. [F.]. 
Address to the R.A. Students, 6th March 1913. 
| HEN I was honoured by an invitation to 
W lecture on Arehitectars’I came to realise, 
and at once to confess, that | possessed no ex- 
ceptional or expert knowledge upon any one of 
the numerous subjects to which we have all given 
our time and thought. I do not claim to solve 
any difficult problem, or to add to the historical 
or archmological knowledge of our art. My 
temarks and suggestions are made to you students 
before me—you who, with your sound training 
and in the freshr nea of your scholarship, are SOG 
of you as well informed as your elders. The latter, 
however, can boast an experience which is not 
yours, and a long experience is my excuse for 

offering advice. 

ay theme is the study of Architecture, and by 
this | mean the study of buildings existing around 
us; monuments that the ages have left to us as'a 

recious heritage, the best traditions of which 
it will be yours to carry on. I do not ignore the 
wealth we possess in hooks, from Vitruvius to the 
time of our own gifted writers, upon our art, but 
of that wide subject I am not now treating. 

The study of all that has been nobly built is the 
soundest preparation for the future builder or 
architect. A knowledge of material and ita right 
uses is equally important, showing how form is 
the outcome of material fitly apphed. We have 
seen mud walls (generally battered) that were not 
without dignity; and, where forests abounded 
and timber was the material to hand, our medimval 
cities made a fair show with Oveeuene ae stories 
and ¢arved and moulded beams. The Hansa 
towns with their guildhalls, lofty churches, and 
fantastic stepped and shaped gables owe much 
of their character to their brick construction, as 
do the Lombard and Venetian churches. The 


columned and trabeated temples of the Egyptians, — 


Gireeks, and Romans are the outcome of atone and 
marble construction as posts and lintels. When 
these forms are in general acceptance their origin 
is too often forgotten, and we find Palladio con- 
tent to have columns with a brick core and plaster 
surface. We find the like at Pompeii, but that 
was professedly cheap work—a pleasure resort, 
quickly built. | | 
_ Of the student's acquirements the art of drawing 
is Of primary importance. The pencil should ex- 
press the suggestions of the mind, but the hand 
must not obtam such fluency as to outrun the 
brain. Nor must the drawing become of that 
pretty kind which is attractive in itself, inde- 
pendently of the composition it would set forth. 
Bac design Is sometimes disguised under the cloak 
of attractive drawing. Geometrical drawing and 
the recording of detail in the study of the great 
works of the past will always remain the most 
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useful effort of the student. To draw and to 
measure mouldings and details that appeal to you 
as perfectly satisfactory on some monumental 
building, is to take a lesson direct from a great 
Past Master, and by such records is learned the 
method of obtainitg light, shadow, breadth, pro- 
portion, and all the qualities that constitute fine 
architecture. While usefully occupied in such 
study of detail, you must carefully note the rela- 
tion of the parts to the mass and to the scale of the 
building. We have seen students’ studies that 
were a treasure-house of interesting detail, but 
without evidence of the position and relation of 
the matter illustrated. 

When a free handling of the pencil or brush is 
acquired, aketching is a fascinating occupation, 
pleasantly employing the mind without putting a 
strain upon it; but there is the temptation to 
turn from the serious and careful contemplation 
and recording of a building to this lighter use of 
the hand. It has been a matter of conscience with 
me not to encourage water-colour sketching by 
the student architect, knowing its seductive ten- 
dencies ; nevertheless, much is to be learned by con- 
sidering a building in relation to its surroundings, 
as in a pictorial drawing, acquiring thereby a sense 
of grouping and the values of colour: but such 
sketching must not trespass on the hours of serious 
study, it should be a 
=n to me full. 

o pet through your allotted work you have to 
speciits and pee the number of vous interests, 
giving your mind to one earnest pursuit, avoiding 
listracting influences, When all is done, your 
attainments will not exceed your needs as accom- 
plished architects, for you are probably ordinary 
mortals. We have the record of a fant architect 
who was at the same time a great painter and 
sculptor, who also found time to write tender 
sonnets; but in arranging our curriculum it is 
best to assume that our coming architects are not 
all endowed with these versatile powers. That 
they should be able to model as well as to paint 
will be to their advantage. 

When speaking of colour, how little is that 


recreation, and enjoyed as 


quality generally considered by the average archi- 
tect, to whom forms or lines #eem all sufficient. 


Perhaps greater purity of form is demanded where 
Pee 1g Lersva for we ce find a lack of 

ig and proportion where walls have been rie 
partied first as a field for decoration, as in many 
freseoed churches, The nave of the famous 
Duomo of Florence is a ag et example, the 
length being occupied by four u mainly arches 
where it might have had more, the somewhat 
shapeless spaces of wall being destined to the 
glories of colour. Its architecture might have 
" unquestioned under the glamour of frescoes 
¥ Perugino or Ghirlandaio, 

In the earlier churches of the Romanesque, 
where colour is a dominant feature (as in the vari. 
ous Basilica of Ravenna), there is an ordered plan 
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of decoration, determined by architect and pater 
working in unison, the Procession of Saints and 
Martyrs contributing a splendid frieze to an archi- 
tectural composition, in which colour is not less 
important than form, and in which walla have been 
kept flat for colour. The picking out in colour of 
mouldings in cornices, even when done by true 
artists, as in Greece, seems to me uiisntiafectory 
and disturbing, upsetting the proportions. 

The conditions under which we live are against 
the attainment of breadth, simplicity, and general 
conformity. Every material is to hand, an every 
mode of building that has prevailed in the past ia 
known to us in all its detail and set forth in our 
architectural text-books, or may be found in our 
own jottings of travel. May we not! unload our 
minds of some of this cosmopolitan knowledge of 
facts that are too many for us ? 

Those who raised the buildings that claim our 
admiration were, in each period and in each country, 
working with a common purpose in a style to 
which we now give a name and a date, and the 
work was progressive in its development. Those 
who were occupied with the “ Perpendicular” or 
“Flamboyant ” had fine examples beside them 
of the “ Romanesque " and the “ Early Pointed,” 
but. it did not occur to them to hark bagk upon 
these. Nor did they say an ecclesiastical buil Inge 
must be in one style and a civic building in 
another; they were saved from the jumble that is 
presented now as the collective result of our later 
efforts, our architects having chosen for themselves ° 
real style Pie oon their eyeliner The 

itty years that I have played my humble part 
have peabaniy been the pis marked by diversi 
ties of purpose. We would remember henceforth 
that style 1s the result of good design, from an 
artist's hand, | 

When I was a pupil the enthusiastic writings of 
John Ruskin were an awakening influence ; they 
opened the eyes of many to seek and to see what 
was beautiful. Unfortunately, Ruskin, with all 
his genius, had no sound knowledge of architec- 
ture, on which his outlook was prejudiced and 
narrow. He was instrumental in upsetting all 
that was left of our national building traditions, 
and at his bidding we enthusiasts went out to 
gather and assimilate “brick and marble” archi- 
tecture and medimvalism in <Servat Germany, “si 
Flanders, setting most store on things un-English. 
When this acquired knowledge came to be applied 
at home a picturesque quality was sometimes 
attained, but harmony and restraint were not 
accounted of. The change was accepted as a 
reaction from the dull and g mean work 
of the earlier Victorian. epoch. 

France had her periods of marked change follow- 
character. iyi we ; Ww mts “ Louis Soy ela 
succeeded by “ Francis I.." that again by “ Henri 
| 8 ie cate Louse XIII,” anid ** Louis XTV.. all with 
their strongly marked features. These were the 
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result of growth under the hands of enthusiastic 
artists and cunning craftsmen, working together 
in the development of their art, and the work was 
i Virile expression of their minds. The changes 

m1 whieh we have suffered in the last seventy 
years, and which have driven away any traditions 
that were left, have been capricious changes— 
perhaps the copying of some foreign type or the 
revival of some early period; a transplantation 
that had no root or power of fruit-bearing. 

To draw, to sketch, and to fill note-books used 
to be regarded as evidence of the earnest student, 
and I may say that the best among ua pursued this 
course ; I have seen no more beautiful or versatile 
sketching than that of the great architect lately 
removed from us. 

The object of seeing is to absorb what is seen 
(always with careful selection), and it 1s for you 
each individually to decide how you may beat 
retain the impression of fine architecture. Some 
by @ mental process may be able to sit before a 
building, study its proportions and parts, giving 
them a place in the memory; while the majority 
will and. the necessity to draw and to measure 
accurately the work of the Mastera from whom 
they would learn. A great painter has said that 
in art there is everything to learn and little to be 
taught, and it is certain that what you learn for 
yourselves is worth more than all that others can 
put into you, We believe we know what we want 
now, and there is a purpose, at least in the Schools, 
to work on aceepted lines, avoiding importations 
and exotics with their sensational and self-asserting 
notes, often discordant. Do not let vanity lead 
you into that which may look clever, while it is of 
ephemeral intereat and antagonistic to its environ- 
ment. Let not Fashion, which rules in dress, have 
her mischievous influence on our art, demanding 
ever the new and the startling. | | 

It is for us to lead and not to be led by the 
chance wave of popular fancy. We must be deaf 
to the clamour for new art and a new style of archi- 
tecture; our aim must be for contmual a a 
and an increase of knowledge and power of design, 
raising the standard of our work, and leaving no 
handle for a revolutionary crusade. Continuity is 
wanted, and no more uprootings and transplant- 
ings if there is to be a goodly growth. This know- 

ie of what is right and fitting should be shared 
by our craftamen who would use their minds again 
and know what mouldings would be suitable 
though they had not an architect's full-size detail 
to follow, Working thus on recognised principles 
and with self-imposed limitations, we may give 
to our century a character and place in the history 
of architecture, for the story of the human race 
and its endennee bee till of late been clearly 
written in ite buildings. 

You who are here realise fully that a solid 
grounding at home and the cultivation of judg- 
ment and the critical faculty are necessary before 
you can profitably go out to choose for yourselves 





the models and objects for study. The embryo 
architect is privileged in having a really 
claim for a period of travel; a time delightful in 
the realisation, good to look forward to, and a 
pleasure to look back upon in after life. Polonius 
says, ““ Home-keeping youth have ever homely 
wit, and it is good for all of you who can do so 
to go out and see the world before settling down 
to your place in tt. You will give your minds first 
to such examples of architecture as seem akin to 
our own needs and ways, such as will show you 
how the latter may be nobly treated. 

With the founding of our British School of Rome 
the pick of our coming men will have the privilege 
of residence in that inspiring city, with leisure for 
thoughtful study, and with fellow artista, sculptors 
and painters, as their comrades, and I can think 
of no conditions of life so helpful and inspiring. 
itis hoped that in the future these our prizemen 
who have made monumental buildings their 
special study will be recognised by our Govern- 
ment, and will be entrusted to design official 
buildings that have too frequently been left to the 
permanent Surveyor of Departments. 

_ The art of Greece, as found at home and in her 
Colonies, will claim an early place in your studies, 
It were good for rou to acquire intimacy with the 
subtleties of work, so apparently simple, from the 
hands of consummate artists. In France, in Spain, 
and in Northern Europe you will see the walls and 
towers of feudal times, and will visit Gothic shrines 
with their soaring shafts, urches and intricate vault- 
ings showing the knowledge possessed in the “ Dark 
Ages and expressing the religious fervour of the 
time, these ranking among the greatest achieve- 
ments of science in building. You will see cities 
that have been laid out with stately symmetry, 
their dignity and studied composition ae nding 
on long horizontal lines and calculated balance. 
In other towns your enthusiasm will be stirred, 
where clustering towers are crowded upon by tall 
houses with steep roofs and gables in arcaded 
atreeta, forming pictures at every turn. You will 
realise how many moods art has m her repertoire ; 
there is no recipe for securing beauty, it must be 
of you and in you. You will note with interest 
how each country seized, engrafted, and assimi- 
lated in its own way the revival of Classic art 
which was spreading from Italy. We in England 
were fortunate in having strong men to receive, 
adapt, and develop the new spirit, throwing their 
individuality into the manner, their phase of the 
revived style becoming a national type not less 
characteristic than that of France or od elias lands, 

All the seenes of travel will be full of suggestion 
to you. Is there not a danger of seeing too much 
and too many sorts! Yet among these you will 
be able to decide where ig the strongest appeal to 
you personally; in what method you will mo 

ppily work in the future. 
» pleasant period of travel should not be ex- 
tended too long or after the freshness and enthusi- 
3H 
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asm has ebbed. The “ Prix de Rome” man sets 
himself some definite work to occupy his two or 
three years away ; but in ordinary cases there is 
the risk of the student becoming the mere arch 
ologist or dilettante, perhaps returning to find the 
practical duties of an architect's office irksome. It 
BE not a necessity now to make the Grand Tour. 
Travelling is easy and rapid, and the busy man 
may get his impressions of France, Italy, or Holland 
in separate spells as the spirit leads him. 

Having just revisited Egypt I would commend 
to those who have leisure and the opportunity a 
pilgrimage to the great monuments of that strange 

nd, broadly eaaiina the earliest and among the 

nidest examples of man's efforts at building. 
hese archaic works are immensely impressive. 
In the temples the ranges of mighty columns are 
just 80 far apart as to carry the stone lintels (mono- 
bith) that span them, forming roof and ceiling. 
There is mystery and majesty in these great 
Pillared halls (pillars sometimes nine feet in 
jameter) to which the lavish and unstinted use of 
material contributes, as does the simplicity of con- 
struction, the whole being of stone. 

It may be discouraging to know that the earliest 
of these builders, men of almost prehistoric times, 
had a finer sense of art than those who followed 
by two thousand years; perhaps the degeneracy 
was the inevitable result of repetition and imita- 
tion, as also of the upset of dynasties. An argu- 
ment for visiting the Keyptian monuments is that 
many of these are to be really seen now in their 
completeness, not, as with other early work, by a 
mental process of reconstruction from fragments 
and vestiges. The lines of the purest examples 
are studied and refined though they have their 
origin in a phase of thought wholly differing from 
our own. Repose is the element most valued: it 
18 dominant in the sculpture of Lion, Sphinx, or 
Man, the latter being seated with hands on knees, 
or if standing it is with one foot advanced and with 
the arma folded or at the sides, never in action. 

A characteristic of Egyptian work is its perma- 
nence. It is ct that for two diusaiid > Years 
the Temple should practically have followed one 

lan, its entrance placed between mighty pylons 
eadmg to an outer court; a colonnaded court 
pecerally came between this and the hypostyle 
all with its multitude of columra;: those of the 
central nave or aisle rising above the rest, a8 in 
cathedral. Beyond this the sanctuary and mys- 
terious heplhett,. pavers and stairs to the 
priests’ quarters, the whole group being enclosed 
by a high wall, the walls having: oe Bats pie- 
tures and splendidly decorative writing incised, 
and at some periods with modelling within the 
incised outlines. This enrichment is so judiciously 
spread over the surface as to give richness and 
texture to the walls without a loss of breadth. 
Upon the same plan did Greeks and Romans 
when in occupation build temples in Egypt, 
There were changes only of detail and of decoration, 
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in periods when art was at a high level, or when 
it had ebbed and become mechanical. No rain falls 
to wear or fret the stones, on which the writings 
are as fresh now as when they left the chisel. 

Of colour decoration the early Egyptians were 
masters, and wonder is excited by the wealth of 
drawing and of colour on the walls of sepulchres 
that were to be sealed up and to be enjoyed only 
by their silent occupants. In his search for the 
Beautiful the student in Egypt will find a feast 
in the splendid mosques of Cairo. The treatment 
of domes, the gathering in with stalactite corbelling 
and the bold use of colour, with the fine instinct 
of the Onental, will be a profitable study. — 

Leaving the ii Coe and bazaars we find a 
new city of Cairo. Under the British occupation 
the old order changes and there has been a mush- 
room growth of official, commercial, and resi- 
dential building spreading into the desert, While 
we have been tallang at home of “ Town ims teh 
we have been missing a fine opportunity in thi 
great city thatis under our care. With few excep- 
tions the buildings are mean and wanting in beauty 
or distinction. They are the result of financial 
enterprise without an artist's control or guidance. 

This is perhaps a digression, but I am led to 
speak of the latest impressions I have received. 
lam not advising that eva should be generally 
included im the lands carefully selected for the 
architect’s educational travel. When time and 
means allow of a wide outlook, inspiration will be 
found in contemplating all good modes and types 
of building that have made the world beautiful 
and have met the requirements of other times and 
countries. Look on these as pages in the long 


_ history of architectural expression ; the spirit that 


gave them birth should be yours, but do not regard 
all as suitable subjects for revival and resuscita- 
tion. We cannot put the clock back and people 
our buildings with primitive man. The romance 
of early days makes a strong appeal to us, but the 
seteell ity of comforts and conveniences that are 
part of our complicated civilisation are incom- 
patible with medisevalism. There is no returning 
to sanded or rush-strewn floors, nor must we visit 
as well when water is wanted. We must accept 
whatever is good of modern invention, and it will 
influence and shape our architecture. The 
diversity of our ectaen wants and the birgiew of 
materials in use, together with the new methods of 
construction, will supply us with changes enough 
to call out the personal and individual ohasaseer 
that should inspire all eas work. 

We have talked of foreign travel, and there is 
interest and excitement in a _ new rpms 
hearing strange tongues, and adopting changes 
modes of life. On the Continent tegen find a 
climate more favourable to outdoor work Chan our 
own humid island, but in the latter will he found 
subject-matter enough for the most exacting 
ris ii . No other country possesses so many 
beautiful houses with the essential character of 
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homes—less stately perhaps than some of the 
puilaces of our neighbours, but we have been 
pat from the revolutionary wreck that has 
lenuded 80 comet foreign chateaux of their 
treasures. Through Tudor and Georgian periods 
noble houses have grown up throughout our 
land, those of each county having their individual 
characteriatics, These will reward the reverent 
study and contemplation of those who are not 
restless for wider change. 
_ Anew capital for our Indian Empire is the most 
important architectural enterprise of our time. 
The result. will represent what the ruling race is 
capable of, and will demonstrate the status of our 
art. Able men have been chosen to initiate this 
t work, and it is of intense interest to know 
how it will be treated. The plans of the city 
and the schemes of its buildings must be British, 
but we are told that there exist good traditions of 
building with the native craftsmen. If s0, we 
would not wish the latter tied down in all par- 
ticulirs to an exact following of details aren 
an architect's staff. The army of artificers will 
have more joy in their work and will do it better 
if allowed some freedom and invention, especially 
in its decorative execution. Probably they wi 
be given some play for their beautiful Pietra dura, 
instead of repeating “ ege-and-tongue " and 
“ bead-and-reel”” enrichments. 
_ I do not believe in “ Oriental” design from 
European hands: we find such work just missing 
the refinements and qualities on which its charm 
depends. An attempt to revive an Indian charac- 
ter of design would result in failure, at the same 
time failing to represent the spirit of our age. A 
city isnot built in a day, and I trust that some of 
you will be contributing your best to this creation 
of our twentieth century ; it will form a landmark 
in the progress of Architecture. 

Locking back on the past 1 could wish that I 
had enjoyed the training that you are receiving. 
In my day there was no Royal Academy School of 
Architecture; we have one now with vitality and 
promise, The solid grounding that you are 
getting is already bearing good results, as judged 

¥ the work you have shown lately, especially in 
the Medal Competitions, Good traiming is 4 fine 
foundation, but while all taught rules are carefully 
observed, unless inspiration, imagmation, and the 
personal element come in, your work will be dull 
and lifeless. Toa student George Frederick Watts 
wrote: “* The mere mechanical difficulties are 
always to be overcome by the means of judicious 
and continual practice. The elements of the 
Beautiful and the Elevated are the real difficulties, 
Master them, and fill the mind with what is great ; 
rei may tremble, but it rs ony ar ar 
Ise. It is not the knowledge of proportion, it 
not the knowledge of the rules of poetry, that 


or the Homer.’ 
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REVIEWS. 


COLOUR DECORATION, 

The Art of Colour Deooration. By John D. Crace, F.8_A, 
[Hon.4.), 4o. Lond. 1918. Price 80s. nef. [B. T, 
Batsford, 04 High Holborn, WoC.) 

The salient features of this book are the charm of 
its illustrations and the sympathy of the author 
with the architect's standpoint in decoration. The 
Ulustrations (chiefly from Mr. Crace’s studies in 
Italy) are beautifully reproduced, and are in them- 
selves more educative than acres of written pre- 
cepts. The author's precepts are, however, ap- 
parently the result of 4 ripe experience ; they are 
most interesting, and I have already found quite 
practical and useful, There is in the book nothing 
about the aubtle teaching of the ordered tints ‘of 
the rainbow, no talk of primary and second. 
colours, no e& cathedra statements as to whic 
should go with whieh—there is frank admission 
that in such matters it is the spirit which 
quickeneth, Mr, Crace is, as I have said, much in 
sympathy with the architect's standpoint, and 
insists, with a wealth of example and illustration, 
that the work of the decorator should be in har- 
mony with the spirit of the building, and that his 
GronEae should emphasize its construction, : 

Possibly some of us may have had gleams of a 
similar idea, and in attempting to practise it have 
fallen into the pit of over-emphasia: we have 
made our line of ordered Samer sing too loudly 
in the wall’s harmony. Here Mr. Crace is most 
helpful. He says: 

“ Ase rule it is desirable to carry through the = rN 
little of the same colour which lias (bode weed to detine the 
inain structure, using it to define or suggest the suh- 
ordinate structural arrangement which surfaces will 
either preeeds or require.” Again: "The Italians when 
painting some subject in the vaulted roof of a building 
would ossist [or modify] “the rib of the vaulting by » 
clearly defined border.” 

Throughout the book is practical, One learns that 
the repetition of a decorative feature in o different 
colour but of the same “value ” destroys a dull 
uniformity without disturbing an essential unity ; 
that timid gilding in thin lines weakens expression ; 
that a flat ceiling has a tendency in appearance to 
sag, and that the strongest colour should be con- 
centrated at its borders: that modulation of 
colour, the making of it darker or lighter without 
losing its quality, may be attained by placing 
another colour or gilt over the ground in the form 
of a diaper or pattern ; that all colours on a ceiling 
es isa much darker than they do on a palette. 

The book gives one to think, and sometimes to 
question. We read thus -— 

“It cannot be too often repeated that in Architecture 
the instinct which demands «tability—i.e. utructural ex- 
preasion—muat be satisfied before the epectator’s mind is 
a condition to derive coherent d i from any decora- 
tive beauty; therefore the pind dente which 
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floats in undefined space upon a surface of unknown con- 
tour is seen under conditions which keep the mind restless 
and disaatistiod." 

And we remember churches in the South where we 
have realised no “ contour,” nothing but a haze of 
golden light, with suggestions of coloured forms and 
points of silver breaking noe the lower gloom ; 
all as vague as incense amoke—yet leaving us 
neither “ restless nor “ dissatisfied.” 

And are not some buildings best let alone ? 
Were they not designed by the architect without 
any thought of later colourists? Was not St. 
Paul's one? At any rate, can we agree when its 
decoration is given as an instance of sympathetic 
treatment, “a great and noble work which does 
justice to an architectural masterpiece " / 

And can one altogether agree with this, of the 
much-abused easel picture }— 

“ No picture is by itself decorative... . There must be 

some border or margin so treated that the colouring of the 
picture ia not abruptly separated altogether from that of 
ite surroundings, To produce « troly decorative result, 
care must be taken that the eye may pass readily beyond 
the confines of the pleture," 
Think of two walls, one covered with IMAginings 
by Botticelli, fair women and trees, with pilasters 
sufficiently pronounced, on to which have, perhaps, 
strayed leaves and flowers from the woods, a 
scheme of colour with “ modulation,” “ recalls.”” 
“accentuation"’; and of another all white, with 
three great balanced portraits by Van Dyck framed 
In gold between the: columns—is not the last wall 
just as decorative aa the first ? Might not some 
quite architecturally minded souls desire ta live 
under its shelter ever more! But these are matters 
of taste, and our questionings are only aroused by 
the lucidness of Mr. Crace’s style, obscurity being 
the only thing which provokes no criticism, 

But what of teaching such as this in the chapter 
on “ Imitations " ? 

. The decorator has in the imitation of marble when 
quitahly weed o device of very definite value.” A plaster 
gated “s in = rier. : Pesca me cae It is difficult 
nieve aly fs concealment should not be itaelf dealt with 

One remembers the painted granite of the 
pilasters cil Se to the real pranite of the 
columns in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, 
and meditates ; and through his meditation comes a 
voice solemn and sonorous, though, perchance, 
old-fashioned :—“* Those grey arches and quiet 
aisles under which the sheep of our Valleys feed and 
rest on the turf that has buried their altars; those 
shapeless heaps, that are not of the earth, which 
lift our fields into strange and sudden banks of 
flowers, and stay cur mountain streams with 
stones that are not their own, have other thoughts 
to ask from us than those of mourning for the ra 
that despoiled, or the fear that foranok tain 6 
was not the robber, not the fanatic, not the 
blasphemer, who sealed the destruction that they 
had wrought ; the war, the wrath, the terror, might, 
have wo their worst, and the strong walls 
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would have risen, and the slight pillars have 

rted again from under the hand of the Saeed 
But they could not rise out of the ruins of their 
own violated’ truth,” 

In all seriousness, supermen have done and may 
continue todo such things: but should they be 
preached to the babes and sucklings of art into 
whose hands this excellent book may (and will, I 
hope) fall ? Herpert G, [eperson [F.). 


REINFORCED CONCRETE. 
Reinforced Comerele Construction, Advanced Course. By 
MT. Cantell, 80, Lond, 1912, Price 12s. 6d. nets 

(C.F. N. Spon, Lid., 67 Aisinnarket,) 

The present: issue is intended a a sequel to the 
author's elementary course published in 1911, and 
contains 243 illustrations, including seven folding 
pete The practicability of the treatiae is sean 
by the presentation of thirty-one examples fully 
worked out, dealing with types of structure in 


which reinforced concrete is generally employed. 
The ultimate resistance of concrete is averaged to 


consist of 2.400 Ibs. per square inch, and it is 
shown that if steel reinforcement is stressed to its 
limit the concrete may be overstressed ; while, on 
the other hand, if the concrete is stressed to its 
limit, the steel may be understressed and the 
amount of reinforcement be in excess. Judgment 
is therefore needed so to proportion the ateel to the 
concrete that their combined efficiency may be 
satisfactory. Compressive bars may be intro- 
duced, but heavy bars or rolled joists buried in 
concrete do not form what is known as “ rein- 
forced concrete.” The author states that “ too 
much stress cannot be laid on the necessity of 
constant expert supervision.”’ It is not aufficient 
(he adds) to give the workmen special instructions 
with regard to the mixing and placing and then 
to Inspect the work pebid lically, as the author has 
found from practical experience that no matter 
how good the workmen may be, without constant 
supervision the best possible result cannot be 
depended upon. With reinforced concrete works, 
it must always be borne in mind that a good 
specification is practically useless unless first-class 
hie is secure. The book them with 
columns, piles, walls, retaining-walls, strong- 
rooms, stakes, roof construction, water-tanks and 
reservoirs, main sewers and conduits, bunkers, 
bins, tiles, chimneys, arches, bridges, building: 
and foundations, and provides a complete index 
whereby reference is facilitated. 
A. T. WauMisiey, M.Tost.0.E, (Hon.A_], 


WHITE LEAD IN PAINTING. 

Mr; ; srl cc ta eae of those scientific 
chemists who have made a special study of 
chmitg rho ars made «special diy of 
not only of the materials but of the methods of 
using them. Like Professor Church, he hus done 
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this in sympathy with the artistic results, as well as 
with regard to the commercial and economic im- 

rtance of the subject, and has kept his mind free 
rom interested prejudice. 

Therefore in the Paper which he read before the 
Royal Society of Arts on 12th March we have a 
very valuable statement of the many facts con- 
nected with the manufacture and use of white lead, 
a0 far as they can be summarised in a lecture, with 
sufficient detail to give his hearers or readers a 
very clear idea of the various methods of manu- 
facture, as well as of the purposes which it fulfils. 

More than this, he shows its commercial im- 
portance, and the immense number of people en- 
gaged directly and indirectiy in ite production, and 
combats very effectively the exaggerations and 
distortions of evidence which have lately been so 
persistently urged against its use in painting, 

At the beginning of his Paper he announces this 
to be its object, and says that he considers “ that 
it (white lead) possesses qualities which render it 
of exceptional service to the painter, and which 
far outweigh the disadvantages attendant upon its 
use.” He further expresses the conviction “ that 
any interference with the use of white lead would 
be a disastrous mistake,” | 

In the Paper, as printed in the Soctety of Arts 
Journal, Mr. Heaton zives some interesting tables, 
on pages 464-465, which show in concise form the 
number of cases of lead poisoning—first, of those en- 
gaged in the manufacture of white lead and its use 
in painting, as compared with such cases in all in- 
dustries ; and secondly, of the mean annual death- 
rate of painters and plumbers, as compared with 
that in all industrial occupations. ‘These last he 
tabulates at all ages from fifteen to sixty-four at 
intervals of ten years. In view of the alarming 
outcries of those interested in substitutes, it is re- 
assuring to find that the painters and plumbers, at 
all ages, appear on the favourable side. | 

For the whole year 1911 (in which the number 
was higher than In 1910), the total cases reported 
—makers and painters included—was 235, of which 
forty only were serious, this confirming the pre- 
sent writer's experience of more than forty-five 
years, during which he can remember but one 


death from lead poisoning and not very many muld 
cases. He has known hundreds of pees and 
those for the most part compared favourably in 


health and sppearance with men in other building 
fata | 


Among well-trained painters the precautions ure 
well anaeeseod, and lead poisoning ts nee It a 
among the untrained men, wnorant of the import- 
ance of cleanliness, which they] have eavececCHal 
and who obtain work as painters, that the real 
danger of lead poisoning exists. For danger there 
is in every trade ; and it should be the object of the 
wise to seek and enforce the proper precautions— 
hot to destroy an industry. | 

J. D. Ceace, F.S.A. [Hon.A.) 

19th March 19148, 





CHRONICLE. 


It will be of assistance to the members of the 
Art Standing Committee if architects and others 
who may see this notice would kindly inform the 
Hon. Secretary of that Committee whenever any 
matter likely to require its action comes to their 
knowledge, It sometimes happens that from want 
of information early enough to render action 
effective, the Committee and the Council of the 
Institute are compelled to remain passive where 
timely information might have enabled them to 
act beneficially, 


Prizes and Studentships rorg. 

The subjects of competition for the Prizes and 
Studentahips in the gift of the Royal Institute for 
the vear 1914 have now been arringed, and full 
particulars, together with the conditions of com- 
petition, will be found in the pamphlet now on sale 
at the offices of the Institute, price 3d. Attention 
is particularly drawn to the new Travelling Student- 
ship, to be known as the “ Henry Jarvis,” tenable: 
for two years at the British School at Rome. Full 
particulars of the latter are given below. 

ae Brith sublen Sa GUINEAS, 
open to B subjecta unter the age of forty yoars, 
will | be awarded for the bost essay on ri subject of arohi- 
tectural interest which may be chosen by each com- 
petitor for himself. Competitors will be expected to 
make a useful contribution to knowledge by accurate: 
reaearch, 80 that the Essays can be accepted as authori- 
tative statements on the subjects dealt with. Candi- 
dates in the Final Examination competing for this Prize 
may submit their Essay as the thesis required under 
Division (2') of the Programme [see Katenpan, ps. 420). 

THe Muasvkep Deawrvos Mepat axp Tex 
GUINEAS, open to British subjects under the age of 
thirty years, will be awanded for the best Measured 
Drawings made by the competitor of any important 
building —Classical or Medinval—ether in the United 
Kingdom orabroad. Candidates may apply to the Re- 
cords Committee of the Royal Institute for guidance 
and direction as to subjecta. 

eck ota eee ve £100, to British 
subjects under the age of thirty years, will be awarded 
for the best design for an Official Country Residence 
for a Royal Personage in the United Kingdoss; the 
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‘design to include the laying out of the grounds. The 
‘scheme is to combine the dignity of a residence or palace 
with the rural character of the private house of « noble- 
man. The accommodation suggested includes hall and 
reception rooms, banqueting hall, ball-room, library, 
‘chapel, complete private residence, suites of rooms for 
official and private guests, household and domestic 
offices, stabling, ke. The winner has to study abirond 
for at least six months, and must furnish satisfactory 
evidence of his studies in the form of measured drawings 
and sketches. 


Tuk Pvors Stupentsurr (Si.vEr Mepa axp £40), 
open to members of the Profession (of all countries) 
between the ages of eighteen and Sue NE by 
and intended for the stady of the Mediwval itex- 
ture of Great Britain and Ireland, will be awarded to the 
‘competitor who submits the best selection af drawings 
and testimonials. Special value is attached to’ per- 
spective sketches done on the spot of an explanatory 
rither than a pictorial nature, nnd to mensured draw- 
ings. . The winner has to devote a tour of not lesa than 
eight weeks to the study of mediwval architecture, and 
furnish the Council with an illustrated paper descriptive 
of his tour, together with his measured drawings, 
sketches, dc. 


Tre Gopwix Bursany (supplemented by the 
Wimperis Request): A Sinven Menai axp £65, in- 
tended for the study of Modern Architecture Abroad. 
and open to British subjects without limitation as to 
age, will be awarded for the best selection of practical 
working drawings (the competitor's own work), or 
other evidence of special practical knowledge, and 
testimonials. The winner is required to spend at least 
five weeks abroad in the investigation of modern plan- 
ning and modes of construction, drainage, water su pply, 
ventilation, and other sanitary arrangements, and mi list, 
before the 2ist December, deliver to the Council an 
illustrated deseriptive report of his researches, He 
nay confine his inquiries and report to one building 
only if of sufficient importanoe, 


ue Owes Joxes Srupextsme (CenrieicaTe AND 
£100), founded for the encouragement of the study of 
architecture, more particularly in respect to Ornament 
and Coloured Decoration, atid open to members of the 
rofeasion under the age of thirty-five years,—(Can- 
didates must submit testimonials, with drawings, some 
of which must be from existing buildings and from other 
examples, exhibiting their aoguaintance with colour 
decoration and with the leading subjects treated of in 
Owen Jones's Grammar of Ornament, Candidates must 
chibit acquaintance with the application of colour nas a 
means of architectura! expression, not alone by the use 
of pigments, but also in the juxtaposition and com bina- 
tion of different coloured materia The winner has to 
devote a tour of at least six months’ duration to the im- 
provement and cultivation of his knowledge of the 
suecessful application of colour as a means of architec: 
tural expression, and to furnish the Council with an 
original design in coloured decoration of a preseribed 
subject, together with an illustrated memoir of his tour, 
Tue Tire Pare (Cewrmicare axp £40), open to 
British subjects under the age of thirt: years, will be 
awarded for the beat tinative Composition in 
Perspective in the Italian Style for an important Foun- 
tain, with which i to be associates lange scale sculpture. 
The architectural treatment must be in accordance with 
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the methods of Pulladio, Vignola, Wren, or Chambers. 
The winner is required to study in Italy for four wooks, 
and give satisfactory evidence of his studies there in the 
form of measured drawings and sketches. 


THe Hexny Jarvis STUDENTSHIF, Value £200 a year, 
tenable for two years at the new British School at 
Rome.—Candidates must be British subjects and under 
the age of thirty at the date of entry for the Final Cam- 
petition, and must be either Associates or registered 
Studentsa of the Royal Institute. The competitions for 
the Studentship will be held in conjunction with the 
competition for the Scholarship (tenable for three years 
at the British School at Rome) offered by the Royal 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, and will be 
conducted on the premises of the Royal Institute under 
the direction of the Faculty of Architecture of the 
British School at Rome. Candidates must be pereares 
to go through two competitions, of which the Fir 
will be held in the autumn, about three months after 
the First Competition. Candidates will be entitled to 
compete more than once in the Firat Competition until 
they have gained the Studentship or are debarred by 
the age limit. Three months will be allowed for the 
preparation of designs, reckoned from the date of the 
publication of the subject with its conditions, From 
the candidates who have competed in the First Com- 
petition the Committee of Examiners will select not 
more than ten candidates for. the Final Com petition. 
The subject for the Final Competition will be set by the 
Committee of Examiners, and will be announced in the 
room on the opening of the first sitting of the Com- 
titors. The Competition will begin at 10 a.s1. on a 
Honday morning and continue till 1 pa. on the Satur- 
day of the week follawing. Competitors will be re- 
quired on the first day to make a sketch design, which 
will be covered with a sheet of tracing paper sealed 
down in the compartment by the Moderator at the 
end of the first day. In his finished design the com- 
petitor will be se eo to wihere substantially to the 
sketch design, The candidate placed highest in the 
Final Competition will be awarded the Jarvis Student- 
ship, unless he elect to take the Commissioners’ Scholar- 
ship above referred to. In the latter case the Jarvis 
Studentahip will be awarded to the candidate placed 
next on the list. The Scholarship and the Studentship 
will not in any cose be awarded to the same candidate, 


Tox Gmissxu. Prez (Gotn Mepan asp Tex 
Gorskas), for the encouragement of the study of con- 
struction, and open to British subjects who have not 


been in eagle more than ten years, will be awarded 


for the Design for « four-story Dock-side Ware- 
hou fas. 

Tae Avrave Cares Prize (Forry Guineas), founded 
for the promotion of the study of Architecture, more: 


especially in relation to the application of peometry to 
Tanlinge stability of edifices, and design, oc pes to 
British subjects who have passed the Institute Final 


not Ieee than two sheets comprising studica of subjects 


of Diesel Se Peace and of Medlinval Archite 
rule, and dino detailed studee cPetve and shaded by 


* aground vault of any 

. 

Asuprret Przk (Books vatvr £10), awarded 
isting bios sane highly in 
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THE ADWIRALTY ARCH 411 
The Admiralty Arch. which now surrounds it. Ina letter to The Times 


Lord Alexander Thynne writes in yesterday's 
Wie 
People who take an interest in the architectural future of 
London will weboome the growing disposition on the part of 
the Government to invoke the assistance of an independent 
committee of experts when they find themselves confronted 
with an architectursl difficulty. Quite recently this course 
was pursued with signal success in the case of | i 
Street Quadrant. The committee, over which Lord Ply- 
mouth previded, have ented a report which in many 
respects is a model of what sucha report should be, and its 
‘in recommendations promise to be satisfactory both to 
the architectural opinion of London and to the business 
wr ne entaenk tie hat transpired in the H f 
tL now appears, from what transpired im Le 0 
Coensiona lass Thursday evening, that the Government are 
pease prepared to adopt a similar expedient in ch to the 
miralty Arch, and surely there never was a subject more 
in need of a breath of frech air from outsile. It is asso- 
ciated in the mind of the public with what they regard, 
que wrongly, as a silly wrangle between the London 
Jounty Council and the Government as to who should pay. 
The financial consideration: are, no doubt, important, eape- 
terity will be more 


cially to the present generation, but ; 
oanberned with the mancer in which the approach ts treated. 
nee ie done within the next nk? per : nis be vache 
ablo; and posterity will have good reason to pass a : 
judgment Ste the citizens of to-lay if we proceed without 
taking the best architectural opinion available, for the site 
is a most important site, and ene. whether you like ita 
design or not, a moat important edifice. 

rsvp the actual position of the Arch and the de- 
flection of the axial line have created an architectural pro- 
blem very difficult, if not wholly impossible, of solution, 
From time to time alternative suggestions have been pro- 
pounded by experts and others, and it is obviously too 
much to expect that the lay mind, even with the help of 
attendant officials, will be able to decide the right archi- 
tectural manner of treating the approach, | | Babies 
the lay minds concerned may have a not unnatural inclina- 
tion to do as little as pos bio for as low a cost as possible. 

I therefore hope that » small and wholly Se cae 
committes will be appointed, on the same lines aa the com- 
mittee which ed the Quadrant, although not neces- 
sarily of the same personne! ; such a committer oould be re- 
lied upon to present, without any substantial delay, a prac- 
tical and sensible report on the architectural aspects of the 
question, quite irrespective of who should Pay the cost, but 
having due regard to those considerations of economy 
which are inseparable from any echeme on which public 
money is to be spent. 

Dr. Wace, Dean of Canterbury, 15 making a 
further appeal for contributions to the fund he is 
endeavouring to raise in order to complete the 
reparation of the towers of Canterbury Cathedral. 
Of the three towers the great central, or Bell Harry 
Tower, and the north-west tower have arated 
factorily repaired, and the greater part of the re- 
quisite repairs of the Chichele Tower have been 
executed, the pinnacles in particular, which it had 
bean necess ¥ to take down for safety, be now 
restored to their former beauty. But £2,000 
more is required to complete the reparation of the 
Chichele Tower, and unless this sum m obtaine 
soon, the works will have to be atuppers and the 
tower must remain indefinitely in the scaffolding 








the Dean says :— 

T hope it will be sufficient to atate the facts in order to. 
move the hearta of some generously-minded people ‘to, 
eomplete, what 1 may fairly call, this national duty. 
When I came here ten years ago the three towers, which 
are the chief external ornament of the Mother Church of 
England, were in a state of perilous decay. By an ex- 
peniiture, up to the ont date, of rather more than 
£30,000, of which the Dean and Chapter have themseclyes 
contributed about one-tenth, two of the towers have been 
thoroughly repaired and made anfe for some generations : 
and it.neads only the £2,000 for which we now plead to. 
complete the reparation of the a ee. ed repara- 
tions will still be necessary, such as that of the pinnacles 
of the nave and of Becket's Crown. But these can be 
done gradually, and at my age, perhaps, they may fairly 
be left to my suceessora. But [hope I may have the satis- 
faction of leavitig the three towera completed. 


Contributions may be sent either to the Dean or 
to the account of the Cathedral Reparation Fund 
with the Capital and Counties Bank, Canterbury. 


Professor Petrie's Egyptian Collection. 

Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie, F.R.S. [Hon..], 
who aince its foundation in 1892 has occupied the 
Edwards Chair of Egyptology at University 
College, London, has offered his Egyptian collee- 
tion to University College for £5,985. An appeal 
is now beng made on behalf of the College for sub- 
scriptions to enable it to acquire this valuable 
collection, which w stated to be offered to the 
College substantially at cont Pee The option to. 

urchase expires in June, and if University College 
is not then in a position to accept, it is possib 
that the collection ma oe a home elsewhere, and 
so cease to be available for teaching roses 11 
London. The sections of pottery, ied a8 
scarals are quite unique, and form the essential 
basis of the practical study of Egyptian archeology. 
Another important section includes tools and vari- 
ous objects illustrative of the technical arts and pro- 
ceases of ancient Egypt. The objects illustrate 
plass-muking, weaving, stone-working, metal-work- 
ing, casting, building, and all other arts which were 
practised in Egypt. Among others may be men- 
tioned an architect's drawing for a shrine, giving the 
elevation of the front and side. There is also a 

| collection of statuettes, stone-work, amulets, 
textiles, metal-work, wood-work, faience, &c., 
selected for illustrating all varieties of work and all 
periods. University College was the pioneer in 
teaching Egyptology in this country, as well as in 
instituting o systematic training course in this 
subject. The importance of such a collection 
Professor Petrie’s in training students in Egyptian 
archeology is manifest, and it is os that funds 
may speedily be forthcoming to enable the College 
to purchase this valuable instrument of teaching. 
Donations may be sent to the Hon. Rupert 
Guinness, M_P., Treasurer of the 3. a tears and 
Endowment Fund, University College, Gower- 
Street, London, W.C. 
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Irish Architects and the New Art Gallery, Dublin. 

The following resolution was nnanimously 
adopted at a meeting of the Council of the Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland held on the 
7th inst.: “ That the Council deprecates the ap- 


parent intention of the promoters of the new 


Municipal Art Gallery building to withhold from 
[rish architects the opportunity of submitting 


-designs. The Council further regrets that it is 


roposed to associate an Irish architect with Mr. 
Jitvens. Similar action has vented Trish 
architects from exhibiting their skill in design on 
more than one occasion in recent years. The 
Council would suggest that an open competition 
for the design be inaugurated, and that Mr. utyens 
be asked to act as assessor,” , 





OBITUARY. 
Sidney Robert James Smith, who died on the 


“28th March at the ae of fifty-five, was elected 


Associate in 1879, and ‘ellow in 1891. He was the 


-elder son of Mr. John Smith, of South Lambeth, 


and served his articles with Mr. Bedborough, 
of Southampton and London, with whom he re 
mained as assistant for four years. He was alter- 
wards assistant in the office of Messrs. Coe & 
Robinson, and on Mr. Robinson's death became 


associated with Mr. Coe in perenership, being jointly 
@ 


responsible with him for the South Devon and Kast 
Cornwall sch ame the as ig Hall, Ken- 
/ ninity Chureh, Worthing, and other 
buildings. He started in independent practice in 
1879, his first important commission coming from 
the Lambeth Guardians in the shape of the Nor- 
wood Schools, carried out at a cost of some seventy 
thousand ‘wars He waa the architect of a num- 
ber of public libraries in London, including those at 
Norwood, South Lambeth Road, Brixton, Ken- 
nington, Streatham, Balham, Greenwich, Hammoer- 
smith ; also of the additions to All Saints’ Church, 
South Lambeth, All Saints’ Institute, the Cripple- 
gate Polytechnic Institute, Golden Lane; the 
wibrary of New Bedford College, Regent's Park, now 


erecting ; concert room and examination hall for 


the Royal Colleve of Music: the Augustus Harris 
Memorial Fountain at Dru Lane Theatre, do. 
His best known work is the Tate National Gallery 


of British Art, Millbank, opene by King Edward 


in July 1897. He was architect also of ¢ 1 Picture 


‘Gallery at Streatham for Bir Henry Tate, and of 


the Tate Memorial. In Janua 1899 Mr. Smith 


ig Sacer architect to the Lambeth Board of 
- Guardi 


ians, for whom he carried out 4 large num ber 


_ of important buildings. 


Robert H Burden, whose death is announce 
was elected a Fellow of the Institute in 1878. 
Burden started in practice some fifty-five years ago, 
He was architect of the workhouse qnd infirmary, 
with parochial offices, &c., rap a Holloway ; the 

Lecture Hall, Marshall treet, 


Craven Schools and Lec 
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Golden Square; the Model Dwellings, Grosvenor 
Mews, for the St. George's Association ; Schools at 
Starch Green ; South Street Schools, South Audley 
Street, and numerous villa residences and business 
Premises in various parts of London and suburbs. 

John Medland, whose death occurred at the 
Charter-house on the 14th March, aved seven Ly-two, 
was at one time « member of the institute, having 
been elected Associate in 1881, and Fellow in 1892 : 
he resigned membership about five ve: ago. He 
served his articles with Sir G. Gilbert Sect, and 
worked with him for many years as assistant. Mr. 
Medland made the designs for the altars and reredoa 
of the chapel in Queen Square, Bloomsbury, and 
of St. Katharine's Convent of the Sisters of St. Mar- 
zaret's, Kast Grinstead; the restoration and re 
decoration, with new roof, of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Tredegar Road, Old Ford, E.. and All Saints’ 
Chick Buxton Street, Spitalfields, E., together 
with the oak carving in the chancel; the repara- 
tion, with new vestry, redecoration of thesanctuary, 
carved oak acreens in the choir, and marble screen 
in the chancel, marble font, and carved oak pulpit, 
&c., St. Peter's Church, Bethnal Green ; the altar- 
cloth, St. Paul's Cathedral « and the memorial, con- 
sisting of a richly decorated and enamelled brass 
mois having pose eis studs, pine 
with repoussé silver figures of angels carryit a gol 
chalice, all set in a moulded Bank niemela trans 
supported by carved Devonshire marble -corbels, 
erected seven years-ago in Buckerell Church, Honi- 
ton, to the memory of the late vicar. 











MINUTES. XI. 


At the Eleventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Seesion 1912-13, held Monday, 7th April 1913, at 8 p.m.— 
Present: Mr. Reginal Blomfield, ALR.A., ident, in 
the Chair; 28 Fellows {including 10 member of the 
Council), 25 Aseccintes (including 2 members of the Coun- 
cil), 0 Licentiates, and numerous visitors—tha Minutes of 
the Meeting held 17th March 1013, having been already 
publi » were token aa read and signed aa correct. | 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Vice: President, acting for the Hon, 
Secretary, aunounced the decease’of Sidnoy Robert James 
Smith and Robert Henry Burden, Felines, 

The following Associates attending for the first time 


for the loan of the latter's Concours drawings inthis Gant 
Prix de Rome exhibited at the Institute in connection with 
M. Billeroy’s Paper on Modern French Architecture 
(Jovnwar, 20th March 1013}, 
Mr. Cecil C. Brewer (F.) having read and by 
wai : 
cussion ensued, and on the motion of Professor Beresford 
ree seconded by Dr. epee Hox, Ikrector of the 
| National Miseum, a rote hanks was passed to 
The Meeting separated at 10 p,m. 








MODERN STEEL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, 
By Frank N. Jackson, A.M. Inst.C.B. [Hon.A.], and Bernarp Dicksee [F.], 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 21st April 1913. 


I. SOME POINTS IN THE DESIGN. By Franx N. Jackson. 

(NN compiling my notes for this Paper I have endeavoured to describe very brietly the pre- 
| paration of the designs and drawings for the steel construction of buildings, touching upon 
some of the rules laid down in Part IV. of the London County Council (General Powers) 
Act of 1909 which now govern the design of what are ealled steel-frame bmldings. For whilst 
the provisions of the 1909 Act are in the main excellent and will undoubtedly tend to improve 
the general standard of steel construction in London, there are some clauses for which one cannot 
quite account and which seem to bear rather heavily upon the cost of the construction. No 
discretion appears to be left to the District Surveyor, and one can only appeal on certain points 

to the County Council. | | a 

In commencing the design of the steel constraction for a building we have to settle with 
the architect : 

1. The loads to be provided for at the various floor levels. 

2. 'The best arrangement of the stanchions and main and secondary beams, keeping in 
view the requirements of the building at the various levels, and economy and sound design. 

$. Key-plans are then prepared, usually to 4 seale of } inch to 1 foot, showing all girders 
and stanchions, On each plan are shown the girders on the next floor above, and the stanchions 
supporting that tloor. 

4. We then proceed to caloulate the loads on the various beams, finding the reactions on the 
supports and the various forces acting on the beams, writing the loads at each end of the 
girders on the key-plans. All the beams and stanchions are nombered on the plans and in 
the calculation books, and so all information respecting any beam or stanchion can be readily 
turned up. 

5. We then find the most economical sections for the various beams, using plain rolled 
steel joists as far as possible, and where the stresses become too great for plain joists, com- 
pounds of joists and plates or riveted plate girders with single or double webs. In doing this 
we must take into account the maximum permissible bending stress, the maximum shear on web. 
and on rivets, the deflection of the beam, stiffness of web, &c., de. 

6. Having arrived at the sizes of the beams, we work out the loads upon the stanchions, 
adding in at each floor level the reactions from the beams due to dead and superimposed loads. 
We thus form a table for each stanchion, showing the total weight at each level, and from this 
design the section of each length to suit the weight to be carried and resist any eccentricity of 
loading, 

7. Having fixed upon the best section for the stanchion and arrived at the total load at 
the base, we then design the grillage, which is a beam or series of parallel beams. On the top 
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of this beam we have the load of the stanchion distributed over a-short length in the centre, 
and under the beam we have the equal upward reaction of the concrete foundation distributed 
over the whole length of the grillage. The algebraic sum of the bending moments from these 
two louds is the total bending moment on the beam, which must be designed to resist 
this bending moment and the shear due to half the load. The frillage beams must also be 
made sufficient as a pillar to take the total load of the stanchion, 

8. The grillage completed to our satisfaction, the size of the eonerete foundation for each 
stanchion is then to be determined from the total load and the nature of the earth at the site. 
This is a very important matter, and should not be finally settled without careful inspection 
at the site, and it is most advisable to have borings made to ascertain the nature of the subsoil 
for some distance below the intended level of the foundations. 

#. Complete key-plans and detail drawings are then prepared, from which prints ean he made 
and from which exact quantities can be taken. 

10. Tenders are then invitéd, the contractor basing his price upon the weights in the bill 
of quantities and upon the labour described in that bill and shown upon the drawings, which 
should be in sufficient detail to give a good idea of all classes of work to be found in the structure. 

When the contract for steelwork is let, orders are placed by the manufacturer with the 
rolling mills, the material to be made to the test specified. 

When the material is rolled and eut to lengths, an inspector attends and takes samples of 
the bars or plates rolled from each cast or melting. These samples are submitted to mechanical 
tests for breaking, elongation, and contraction of area. Bending tests also are made after the 
samples have been heated and slacked out in water. These bending tests are most important. 
I have known of rods delivered for reinforeed work standing excellent tests in breaking, but 
the material was so unsatisfactory that some of the bars cracked when bent cold to an angle 
of about 110 degrees. Upon objection being raised the contractors had the bars tested for 
tensile strength only, showing a high breaking stress, and so managed to get the work passed. 

Tests being passed, the material goes on to the yard, and should be carefully straightened, 
set out and drilled, shaped and riveted as required by the drawings. After inspection, which 
should be as close as practicable during manufacture, the material is either painted or coated 
with cement wash and delivered on the site to be there erected. 


Erecrine Sreeuwork. 

The conerete foundations being ready, the grillages should be set up on steel skids and the 
stanchions hoisted and bolted to the grillages. 

The stanchions should have all the girders put in and bolted up as far as the first joint. 
The stanchions are then carefully lined up, and the floor girders levelled by wedging under 
each awember of the grillage so that the base of the stanchion is in contact with each grillage 
beam when the floors are level. If this be done it will be found that the girders will plumb 
the stanchions. After all is level and in line the grillages may be grouted up solid and riveting 
may proceed. If this course be not adopted, there is a great waste of time and labour and the 
result is not good. 

One sometimes sees men levelling the grillages separately with a straight-edge and carpenter's 
level. The staff may be 8 to 10 feet long. In the stanchion itself we have a plumb rale 40 
to 50 feet long. Even if the grillage be set as level as possible with the staff the tops of the 
separate beams are never quite true or straight, and will not give an even bearing for the base 
of the stanchion unless wedged up under it, 
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Loaps on FLoonrs. 


These are now fixed, where the work comes under the 1909 Act, and for the lightest class 
of floor, for human habitation, we have to provide, in addition to the total dead weight of the 
structure, for a superload of 70 lbs. or § ewt. per square foot of floor area. This means that 
in a bedroom with a floor area of 200 square feet we provide as superload for furniture and 
occupants of 6} tons. Allowing. say, 1} tons for the furmture, &c., this leaves 5 tons for, 
say, two people. Where there are several stories of bedrooms in the building the super- 
loads on the stanchions may be discounted within fixed limits, so that where we have mine 
floors of bedrooms the average superload from each room on the stanchion would be only 5 tons 
per floor, say 14 tons for all furniture and $? tons for two people in each room, or about 
$7} ewt. per person, a ae 

There seems to be no danger of the floors and stanchions for domestic buildings caleulated 
on these lines becoming overloaded—in fact, they might be used with perfect safety for light 
warehouse purposes. I am informed that upright grand pianos, occupying 12 square feet of 
floor, weigh about 6 ewt. each, so that goods of this class stored with usual clearances would 
not make up the superload of 3 ewt., probably not more than 7 ewt., per square foot. 

aking a floor in which the steel is stressed to 7} tons, with dead load § ewt. and super- 
load & ewt., to reach the average breaking stress on the steel the superload would have to be 
increased seven times. To stress the steel near the limit of proportionality, the superload would 
have to be donbled. 

The superload fixed for office floors is equivalent to 100 Ibs. per square foot dead load. 
I think there are few offices properly so called where this load is ever attained or even approached, 
except under the safes, With such a provision, plus the dead load, office floors will in future 
have to be taken at least at 14 cwt. per square foot of floor area, and in many cases considerably 
more, a8 the floor construction with the partitions will in most cases exceed 70 lbs. per square 
foot. ' 

IT am aware that architects have in the past very generally specified an inclusive load of 
1} ewt. for such floors when inviting tenders, but there has been an enormous difference between 
the ordinary competitive commercial provision for such loads and what is now required under 
the 1909 Act. I have generally found in comparing such competitive schemes that the maxi- 
imum stresses on the steel generally were about 10 tons per square inch or more. In the most 
remarkable case that has come under my notice stresses of 16, 22, and 24 tons per square inch 
were found, taking the loads giver by the designer at 14 ewt. per square foot inclusive of the 
dead weight, and this in a London theatre building. These drawings were accompanied by a 
letter stating that the stresses on the steelwork did not exceed 74 tons per square inch, the 
limit now preseribed. 

Bexpine Stresses ty Beams Unde THE 109 Act. 

Where the construction comes under the provisions of this Act the maximum bending 
stresses in the beams must not exceed the defined limit of T} tons per square inch extreme fibre 
stress. 

Of course, some hard and fast le must be laid down, but it seems to me that for solid 
rolled beams a limiting stress of 8 tons per square inch would have been & more reasonable limit 
to adopt, taking into consideration the fact that in most buildings one-third to one-half of 
the load upon the beams is absolutely dead of unchanging, and that the live or variable load 
ehanges little, and then very gradually. For the floors of buildings generally, & maximum fibre 
stress of § tons per square inch on solid rolled beams of steel made to the British Standard Speci- 
fication would ensure an indefinitely long life to the structure, and that 1s what isaimed at. It 
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has been the practice of many engineers working on sound lines to adopt this stress on rolled- 
steel beams of § tons per square inch, and in riveted girders of all kinds to limit the Mua XL 
fibre stress to 74 tons per square inch, as is now done under the Act. 

May I here point out that an extreme fibre stress of 8 tons per square inch in rolled-steel 
beams of the largest size means an average stress in the flange of the beam of Jess than Th tons 
per square inch, and in the smaller beams the average stress in the flanges is generally still less ? 

{n riveted beams there are naturally more opportunities for slight defects in the drilling 
anid riveting, and inequalities of stress are more likely to oceur owing to minute differences in 
the application of the stresses through the rivets, so that a little more margin is desirable in 
riveted work than in a solid beam rolled in one piece to the standard test. This inequality of 
stress is to be noticed in the testing of remforced concrete beams, where under test of a beam 
with four bars, the beam does not fail as a whole, but the bars break one at a time, partly, no 
doubt, owing to the bars not being equally straight, and partly from other causes, such as variable 
adhesion or variable height in the beam. 

In considering the desirable or proper limits of stress on mild steel we must keep in mind 
the following points : whether the maximum stress adopted will during the life of the building 
cause injury to the steel ; whether the stress adopted will cause such deflection or deformation 
as will injure the structure. In mild rolled steel we have a material which is perfeetly elastic 
up to about 12 tons per square inch and whose yield point is about 18 tons per square ineh, 

We are dealing with a material in which the beams never collapse suddenly when over- 
‘oaded, as cast-iron and conerete beams occasionally do. Mild-steel beams well held laterally 
will carry nearly four times the working stress of 8 tons without breaking, and in their ordinary 
Sizes and spans before reaching the yield point of the material will deflect so Zeriously that thev 
cannot fail to attract attention and give warning of danger, 

Compare this with the singly-reinforced Concrete beam, which at or near the yield point 
of the steel will yield and fail suddenly, so that a beam of this kind, with mild steel stressed under 
working conditions to 74 tons per square inch, has a factor of safety over collapse of about 24. 
The concrete beam again deflects less than the steel beam before giving way and so gives less 
warning. T have seen such a beam fail suddenly under test with a deflection of only 14 inch in 
16 feet. 

Imention this beeause the floor slab in buildings constracted of steel beams and stanchions 
is frequently, made of reinforced concrete of one form or another, and as parts of the slab are 
frequently loaded considerably ubove the average load on the whole floor, the slab should have 
& margin of safety fully equal to that in the beams and stanchions. 

In the same way in railway and other bridges the floors are designed to carry heavy rolling 
loads, which affect most severely the bearers and cross-girders immediately under the weight. 
The stresses in some of these bearers will vary between 1 ton and 6 tons per square inch. ‘The 
stresses in the main girders will probably not vary more than 2 to 8 tons per square inch. 


Deriection or Beams. 

Where the span of a beam does not exceed twenty-four times its extreme depth, the beam 
may be stressed up to 7} tons per square inch under the 1909 Act. 

Loading a 12 inch by 6 inch 541b. R. 8. J. 24 feet-span with a distribated load of 18 tons, 
the maximum fibre stress is 7} tons per square inch. ‘The deflection of the beam is about yy of 
an inch, say =}, of the span. But if the span exceeds twenty-four times the depth of the beam, 
we must under the Act at once reduce the deflection limit to iin Of the span, or 25 per cent. 

Take, again, the 12 inch by 6 inch 54 |b. B.S. J. 24-feet span, and loaded this time with a 
concentrated load of 33 tons at a distance of 14 inches from each support : the shear and bend- 
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ing stresses are still within the limits defined by the Act, and the deflection is increased to 1°8 inch, 
or about 4 of the span, or about two and a half times the deflection allowed where the span 
of the 12-inch beam is 24 feet 1 inch. 

This will show that we have a fairly wide range as regards deflection, but it seems a pity 
that one uniform deflection-limit was not adhered to throughout. In my view, a standard 
deflection for beams of 1 inch in 40 feet and a maximum fibre stress of 8 tons per square inch 
would have given far better results. | 

Wes Stresses 1x Beams, 

The limiting shearing stress on mild steel is fixed under the Act at 5) tons per square inch. 
Thus a heavy 12 inch by 6 inch R. 8. J. may be used up to a certain span to carry a distributed 
load of 66 tons. The web of a beam is to be stiffened where the depth of the beam exceeds sixty 
times the thickness of the web plate. Few engineers would desire to exeeed this limit. The 
limiting shear usnally adopted on an unstiffened web of ordinary proportions is 4 tons per square 
inch. 


Piate Gmper Wes. Beane. [ Fig, 1.| 

It is not uncommon to find the webs of plate girders kept 4 inch to } inch short of the backs 
of the main angles. ‘This saves expense in ordering materials and saves labour, and in light 
girders the point is not important. But in buildings, as a rule, plate girders are used only to 
carry heavy loads, and here it is most important that the webs should be finished flush with the 
backs of the main angles, at least under and over heavy concentrated loads, such as stanchions. 
The vertical stiffeners commonly used in single web and in box plate girders are made as cloge 
fitting in the root of the main angles as possible, and there is generally some small riveted 
connection on the stiffener end, but the dead bearing of the concentrated stanchion weights 
on the web itself is most valuable and should be insisted on. In first-class yards, used to good 
railway and bridge work, webs are always finished exact to backs of main angles, the top and 
bottom edges of the web-plates being planed and finished as carefully as the butt joints. 


BearinG or Grrpers ON Buackers. 

lt is not uncommon in buildings to see girders carrymg considerable loads of from 10 to 15 
tons, supported on an angle bracket $ inch thick riveted to the side of a stanchion [figs. 2 and 3). 
The end of the girder is commonly } inch to } inch short of the face of the stanchion, and so 
does not bear fairly upon the vertical leg of the angle bracket. Such connections of weight- 
bearing beams are altogether to be avoided, and where it is impossible to make the end of the 
girder fit close to the stanchion, the angle bracket should be packed out so that the whole of the 
vertical leg may be available for a bearing [fig. 4]. 

In addition to the bracket bearing the weight, and to any top connection which may be 
required, the webs of all girders carrying any considerable load should be stiffened over their 
bearings by angles riveted to both the web of the girder and the stanchion. Another form 
of bracket sometimes used consists of an angle bracket with vertical tees or anglo stiffeners under, 
somewhat as sketch [fig. 5]. This form of bracket was perhaps a trace of O.1. stanchion design, 
or possibly was first intended to put the rivetsin the vertical flange of the angle bracket into double 
shear, and so use them to carry twice the load. The bracket also probably was intended as a 
secondary consideration to increase the length of the bearing of the R. 8. J., but its value in 
this respect is doubtful. It is very difficult to make all these vertical stiffeners fit so closely 
to the soffit of the angle as to take the load well. Another point is that if the vertical stiffener 
does fit well up the eccentricity of the load must be measured from the centre of this long bear- 
ing and so is increased, and the tension on the rivets in the brackets becomes considerable. 
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Further, these brackets with the vertical tee stiffeners are most unsightly and difficult to case. 
One sometimes finds the stiffeners under the angle brackets as fig. 6, where they are of little 
or no use, the angle bracket having to carry as a beam. 


Beam SECTIONS. 


These again must depend ‘upon the loads and upon their application. Where suitable 
the single-web section is the cheapest, and the rolled-steel beam is the cheapest of all if it will 
serve the purpose. We have in the single-web beam the maximum amount of material in the 
flanges, at the greatest distance from the neutral axis. ‘The next section is the single-web 
compound girder of RB. 5. J. and flange plates as required, the riveting in the flange plates 
being designed to pick up the total stress in the plates. : 

Where the load becomes too great for a single-web beam of allowable depth, compounds of 
two or more joists with flange plates ‘ ‘Il often be found economieal. These make a good base 
for a stanchion or a wall. But where heavy loads are trimmed or connected on one side of 
such a beam, care must be taken that the half-beam on that side be sufficient to carry the whole 
of the eccentric load. Where the load is beyond the capacity of rolled-steel beams and their 
compounds, built up plate girders, with single or double webs, must be used. The general prinet- 
ples are the same, the sizes only being heavier. 


Coupnine TWIN GIRDERS. 


This provision seems 4 little strange. In one part of the Aet we are permitted to use beams 
stressed to 7} tons per square ‘nch when the laterally unsupported length of the beam does 
not exceed thirty times the width of its top or compression flange. That is, a 10 inch by 5 inch 
R. 8. J, 19 feet 6 inches long, may he so used. But, should we use two 10inch by 5inch R.38.J.'s 
fairly close together to carry 4 wall, these two beams, held together by the nature of the load, 
must be connected at intervals of 50 inches or less with bolts and separators. 

A 10 inch by 8 inch R. 8. 4., 2) feet long, may be used alone, but two 10 inch by 8 inch 
R. 8. J.’s of the same length used together must be connected in no fewer than six places, at 
intervals of 4 feet 2 inches or less. 

The lateral stiffness of the beam is governed by the width of the compression flange and 
not by the depth of the beam. The lateral moment of resistance of the 10 inch by 8 inch 
beam is about four and bl half times that af the 10 inch by Hi inch beam. The 9 meh by 7 inch 
rolled-stee] beam again is about aix and @ half times as stiff sideways a3 the 9 inch by 4 inch 
beam, but each must be bolted and stiffened at intervals of 8 feet 9 inches or lees when used 
as pairs. Of course, when we have a pair of beams with a concentrated load trimmed in on one 
side, one should always introduce a connection to equalise the load on the two beams, and where 
hould be connected, and connection at the bearings 


a stanchion or pier is to be earried the beams should be 
of the twin girder are also desirable, but what 13 stipulated by the Act is, in my opinion, beyond 


reasonable requirements. 
Fioor SLABS AND DerLECTIONS. 
Seeing that the provision for live loads on floors is definitely fixed it is incumbent on the 
designer to keep the dead weight of the eonstruction as low as possible, and as all steelwork 
must be filled solid with conerete, the «mall floor beams must be made as shallow as possible. 


This can best be done by making all the small filler joists continuous over the main or seconi- 


ary beams, reducing the deflection and the stress upon the steel. | 
The deflection of floor slabs has always been a difficulty. As before stated, where the beam 
does not exceed in span twenty-four times its extreme depth, it may be stresse d under the Act to 
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74 tons per square inch, giving a deflection of about 1 inch in 27 feet for uniformly dustributed 
loads. 

Where the span of the peat exceeds twenty-four times the depth, the deflection limit. 
rises at once to 1 inch in 33 feet, so that the designer is almost compelled to make the depth of 
all non-continuous beams not less than one-twenty-fourth of the span. 

That is, a 4-inch joist must not exceed 8 feet in span ; a 5-inch joist must not exceed 10 feet 
in span; a 6-inch joist must not exceed 12 feet in Span, and so on. 

Where the filler joists cannot be made continuous over both supports it may still be possible- 
to fix them at one end and so greatly reduce the deflection and effect economy. 

4 by 3 inches R. 5. J., 8 feet 6 inches span. Distributed load 1.66 tons. Stress 5.65 tons 
per square inch. Deflection 1 in 400. 

4 by 3 inches R. 8. J., 11 feet span. Loaded with 4} ewt, per lineal foot. Continuous. 
at both ends of span. Total load 494, say, 50 owt. Stress 7} tons per square inch. Deflection 
about half that allowed. 

4 by S inches R. 8. J. fixed one end only. 9 foot span. Loaded 4} ewt. per lineal foot 
=404 cwt., say 2 tons. Stress under 7) tons per square inch. Deflection about half that. 
allowed. 

Lapped joists, 4inch by 1% inch by 5lb.[fig. 7], Say, 11 feet span, 44 cwt. per lineal foot = 
491 ewt., say 24 tons. Maximum stress, 74 tons per aqnare inch. Deflection 1 in 400,. 


| 
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This last system may be arranged to form a very economical floor, as at the maximum stress 
point over support we have the double joist section, At the centre of the span the stress is. 
half that at the supports, and the section also is reduced by one-half. When this system can 
be adopted it will be found to be very low in cost. This system has the further advantage that. 
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it is not affected by slight inequalities in the heights of the supports when the work is erected 
as the joists are in short lengths and rest upon two points only. 

Where the continuous beams run in one length over three supports, the chances are against 
these three points being exactly level, but the relatively small depth of the joist will usually 
allow it to bear at all four points without pressure being applied. 

In a non-continuons | 
floor the slabs have a ten- 
dency to curve, as fig. 5, 
and unless the slab is made 
very stiff the tension in the . 
concrete over the support 
exceeds its very moderate Fi. 5 
tensile strength, and cracks 
appear. To ayoid this cracking, wire meshing is sometimes placed in the concrete over the 
supports, The section of this meshing is not sufficient to fix the ends of the slab or to stop 
the cracking, but spreads the cracking over a larger area and so hides it or makes it less visible. 

Where the floor slab can be made continuous over the supports [fig. 9] the deflection is 
greatly reduced and the , 
deflection curve is flatter 
and changes more gradu- 
ally. ‘The concrete will still 
crack where the stress on 
the steel exceeds two tons i 
per square inch, but the, 
cracking will be so dis- 
tributed along the slab by 
the steel as to be almost invisible. The ultimate strength of concrete is about 240 lbs. per square 
inch, say, 2} ewt. Taking the usual clastic ratio of 15 to 1, where the steel reaches a stress of 
$4 wt. per square inch, the concrete will have reached its ultimate strength and will crack. 

Where the continaous slab is made of reinforeed conerete, the bars should be continued 
over the supports far enough to allow of 
them developing their maximum working 
stress over the supports. It is not sufficient 
merely to hook the reinforcing bars round 
the flanges of the main beams [fig- 10] as 
is sometimes done. One cannot be certain 
that the rods will all bear equally tightly 
against the beam, and they can only bear 
on the corners of the flanges. The extension 
of about 5 diameters with the concrete 
holding only partly round the bar is too Fre, 10. 
small to be of any real value. To run 
the bars on, not only rots a better hold, but puts more useful material into the floor. 

In a steel beam of uniform section, uniformly loaded and fixed or continuous at both ends, 
the maximum bending moment over the supports is two-thirds of the maximum bending moment 
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In the conerete beam the stresses are not so well defined. When the beam is free at both 
ends the stresses are only to be determined approximately. It is true that from given data 
we can calculate the position of the neutral axis to the thousandth part of an inch if desired, 
but the ramming of the conerete may displace small bars } inch or more, and this cannot be 
seen in the fimshed work. The strength of the conerete varies within wide limits. 

When we come to continuous beams of this material the stresses are still less definite and 
we are advised by the Joint Reinforeed Conerete Committee to assume that the stress to be 


provided for throughout a reinforced continuous beam should be ped and not ae in the centre 


of the span as in the steel beam. . 
STANCHION SECTIONS. 
The sections of stanchions must be made to suit the application of the loads and to transmit 
thom as directly as possible to the foundations. 
Thus where we have twin beams resting upon a stanchion, the stanchion itself should, 








Fin. 72, Fin, 15, 
where possible, be made of two members whose webs will stand directly under the webs of the 
beams (fig. 11] and so give ample bearing area for the load. 

When a single stanchion is used to carry twin beams [fig. 12], all or nearly all the load has 
to be carried by the projecting gusset plates, which is not so good, and there is not the same 
stiffness in the stanchion to resist accidental eccentricity of load. 

Twin beams may also be made to bear along the flanges of the stanchion [fig. 18), and here 
again we get direct bearing of metal on metal and do not depend 0 much upon rivets in the 
stanchion gusset plates to take the load. | 

Taking the various forms in order of cost, the most expensive section is the solid rolled 
‘fig. 14], as the least radius of such a section is small and sound connections are costly. 

Next in order come riveted sections of angles [fig. 15], tee bars, ec. [fig. 16], where again 
the Jeast radius is small and connections expensive. Single web [fig. 17] sections of plain rolled 
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steel beams and compounds of beams and plates [fig. 18],in the sizes generally used for stanchions, 
are good and cheap to connect to. 
Sections made of three rolled steel [fig. 19] | 





beams to allow of machine riveting wherever possible. 
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" ye + Generally is made of two R. 5. beams with flange plates either in short 
jan ig a Be on [Be 20]. Buch sections be arranged with a large least 
oe and if the riveting be double in alternate flanges the stanchion is much sounder and 

_ =a lay a: | | 
stiffer against twisting Recusrmo Loans ox Srancutons. 
<e ctamahions are quite free-ended, or pin-ended as it is termed, and no stanchion is 
Tat en wadialgad a0 free from bending stresses. If it were possible to make the shaft 
bo chaxehion absolutely homogeneous and perfectly straight and apply the load on the exact 
saatre, : is: slender column could be stressed in compression up to the elastic limit of the 
material. ig | : 


and have a large least radius. Sufficient space zhould be provided between the flanges of the 
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But the material we have to deal with in stanchions is mild steel of yarious sections, vary- 
ing slightly in density and in hardness, and the bars again vary in thickness and in width. 

After rolling, the bars are eut into the required lengths and straightened, then set out, 
drilled, shaped, and riveted. ‘The resulting product is our stanchion, never absolutely straight 
or uniform in all respects about its geometrical centre. 

The formul# from whieh the ultimate loads on struts of various kinds are caleulated are 
derived from the mathematical analysis of the results of a number of tests made by various 
experimenters. ‘These formule vary within certain limits, and those laid down under the 1909. 
Act for stanchions fixed at one end are about a fair average, taking into account the conditions 
obtaining in the construction of steel buildings. see fig. 20. 
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The limits fixed for stanchions with both ends free are in my opinion altogether too low 
as there are no absolutely free ends in building work where the general conditions are partial 
fixmg at both ends, equivalent to one end fixed. ‘The bending stresses due to slight inaccuracy 
in the application of an intended central load on a stanchion, say, one-tenth to one-eighth of 
an inch out of the straight, are practically negligible. But when we have unbalanced loads 
supported on u bracket whose centre is 5 inches to 6 inches or more from the centre of the stanch- 
ion, as often occurs, the stress in the shaft becomes considerable. Take for instance a 9 inch 
by 7 inch standard beam carrying a load of 20 tons on a bracket riveted to one flange. The 
bending moment will be, say, 20 tons by 6 inches=100 inch tons. The modulus of the 
section being 51 square inches : 


The bending stress on the shaft is pare tons per square inch. 


If the permissible stress on the stanchion for the length in question be 3-0 tons per square 
inch, the maximum. stress is | | | 
Due to bending 1-9 tons per square inch | 
» to load 116 836s Sy 


$08 tons per square inch 
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The average compressive stress is at the same time only 14 tons per square inch; but this 
does not comply with the Act. 
If the Act had allowed a little margin for eccentric load, say 1 ton per square inch on the 
maximum stress, the maximum stress might have been under a load of 264 tons : 
Due to bending, 2:58; due to load, 1-57=4 tons per square inch on the compression side, 
On the opposite side of the stanchion the stress would have been 
+ LT 
— 2:58 





— (+96 tons 

The average compressive stress on the shaft would be 2 tons per square inch, 

We have here in this stanchion an my beam of which one flange is stressed in compression 
to 4 tons per square inch and the other flange bears a tensile stress of nearly 1 ton per square 
inch, Under the provisions of the 1909 Act the same section might be used without lateral 
support for a span of 80 by 7 inches—17 feet 6 inches to carry a concentrated load of 27 tons 
at 14 inches from each support. For a distance of 14 inches from each end the average atress 
in each flange is 8} tons. For the central bay of 1o feet 2 inches the maximum stress in each flange, 
tensile and compressive, is 74 tons. The length of the compression flange and web is about 110 
times the least rading, and the beam is under much the same conditions as if it were acting as 
a stanchion for a length of 15 feet 2 inches with an eceentnie load producing equal tensile and 
compressive stresses of T} tons in either flange. ‘This compares very badly with the limits fixed 
for the stanchions. . 

Ido not fora moment contend that it is right to use beams stressed up to 7} tons for a 
laterally unsupported length of thirty times the width of the compression flange, but I am of 
opinion that a further margin of stress might very properly have been allowed for the eccentrie 
loading of stanchions. | 

The ease seems particularly hard when in a sound stiff stanchion 
section, loaded as sketch [fig. 208], the stress at the extreme corner of 
one flange is found to exceed by a minute quantity the stress fixed by the 
Act, whilst all the rest of the sections, probably ninety-nine hundredths 
of the whole, is within and mostly far below that stress. It is impossible 
for an area of possibly one-quarter of a ay ULES inch stressed to 6 tons 
to buckle «a stanchion of 50 square inches with an average Compressive 
tress of 6 tons. 





Riverrxe anp Bowtine. 

Where the conditions admit of sound work, riveting is undoubtedly the best form of 
connecting the various parts of the structure. But, before riveting it is absolutely essential 
that all the parts should be tightly bolted up so that the various parts are in exact contact before 
the rivets are driven. If this be not done, of the nvets in a group, the tendency is for those 
last put in to loosen those first driven. _ | 

But where rivets cannot be readily and speedily inserted and headed, good sound bolts 
are to be preferred. This is especially the case where we have only «ov hole mm a cleat, as 1t 1s 
very difficult and often impossible to get that cleat tight against the plate to which it is to be 
eo : 
| Spare bolts are used in the finished work the thread of the bolt should be kept clear 
of the holes in the plates and angles, so that a solid bearing on the shank of the belt may be 


obtained [ fig. 21}. a | : ro 
The thread of the bolt is cut on the solid shank and rounded off at Lhe external angles so 
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that in the first place the serewed part of the bolt is smaller in diameter than the shank and 
30 does not fill the hole so well. In a bolt one inch diameter the thread or screwed part of the 
bolt is about one-tenth of an inch smaller in diameter than the solid 
shank. Again, the bearing area on the edges of the screw thread is 
extremely small, and this and the small diameter of the thread will 
result in excessive movement when once the resistance due to friction 
is OVercome. 

The usual length for screwing of bolts is twice the thickness of 
the nut, so that with stock bolts there is usually from half an inch 
* to an inch of serew thread in the hole in the plates or bars con- 
nected. Bolting up requires considerable care, especially when there 
are several bolts in a group. The bolts in such a ease have to be 
tried over with the spanner again and again to make sure that all 
are up, as each bolt screwed up brings the plates, &e., into eloser 
contact and the earlier bolts put in are slacked off. 





Turnxen Bouts. 


Turned bolts of good quality make excellent work in skilled hands. The holes should be 
bored to an exact fit and the bolts should be well oiled and twisted in, and backed up by a light 
hammer. If the bolts be very tight a slight burr or fin ia turned up on the shank as the bolt 
is worked into the hole. So that this burr may not get under the head and keep the bolt from 
being fully driven up, a small groove is eut round the shank of the bolt under the head so that the 
fin may turn down into this. he thread of the bolt should, of course, be kept clear of the hole. 

Turned bolts are sometimes used to connect steelwork where the noise of riveting is ob- 
jected to, but T have known at least one case where the turned bolts were so tight a fit that 
ee had to be used freely and the noise was quite as bad as hand riveting and more pro- 
tracted. 

_ Tumed bolts should have turned shanks, and not be black bolts skimmed up and ground 
bright as is sometimes done. These last are generally under size and not round. 


Rivers anp Beantna Anza. 

Under the 1909 Act the bearing area of mild steel is fixed at 11 tons per square inch, that 
is to say, that if the pressure of one piece of mild steel upon another is 11 tons, the area of the 
surfaces in contact must be not less than one square inch. This is about the average practice. 

In riveted work the bearing pressure of the rivet on the plate is naturally governed by 
this regulation, so that with a rivet 1 inch diameter connecting two ¢,-inch plates in single shear 
wee 22, we have the shear -7854 by 54=4-3 tons. Bearing value, 11 by ,{; square inches= 
4-5 tons. 

But when the rivet is in what is called double shear, as fig. 93, we should have in the ordinary 
way, shear, 2 by 4-3 tons=6-6 tons ; bearing value {-inch by 11 tons—9-6 tons; but we are not 
allowed to apply the rale here for bearing area and shear, but an arbitrary limit has been 
imposed under the Act, fixing the shear on the rivet in these conditions to one and three- 
quarter times the same rivet in single shear. One cannot see the reason for this. 

The single shear connection of the simplest kind under extreme stress tends to take the 
form in fig. 24, bending the bars connected, and pulling at the rivet heads. 

The double shear connection on the other hand will always keep straight under a pull and 
the riveting is stressed under the best possible conditions. 

If we have to design a girder to carry a given load and find that our riveting at one and 
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three-quarter times the single shear is not sufficient, but that twiee the single shear would be 
ample for our purpose, we may comply with all the requirements of tne Act by constructing the 
web of two 2-inch plates instead of one 3-inch plate, though I cannot say that this would be an 
improvement in the design [see figs. 25 and 26). 


Rivers ix Guaset Poares on Brancarons [tig. 27]. 
The provision for this seems @XCessive, When the shaft of the stanchion comes directly 


over the grillage beams, the load from these grillage beams 1s earned direct through solid metal 
and rivets seem unnecessary, except to take the reaction from those members of the grillage 
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Fie, 25, Fra. 27. 


which lie entirely outside the stanchion shaft and must be carried by the gusset plates only. 
This clause may have been taken from American practice, where, 1 understand, the end of the 
stanchion shaft is kept clear of the base plate, and all the weight must be carned by the end 
angles and gussets. 

RIVETING GENERALLY. 

There is a limit to the lengths of rivets which can be used, varving with the diameter. The 
rivet hole is first drilled .'y inch to 4 inch larger than the nominal diameter of the rivet, and 
the rivets are made from bars rolled s'x to +’, meh smaller than the nominal diameter. The solid 
head of the rivet is formed in a machine while the bar is hot, and the shank near the head of 
the rivet is swelled or increased in diameter by the pressure applied in forming the head. So 
when the hot rivet is first placed in the hole in the plates, it is a good fit near the head and clear 
of the sides of the hole for the remainder of its length, To form the second and tinal head and 
fill the hole in the plates in heavy work & machine is used, power bemg supplied usually by 
hydraulic pressure or by compressed air, _.* . 

Through ordinary thicknesses of metal it is easy in this way to get sound tight rivets which 
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fit the hole accurately throughout their length when hot and grip the plates tightly when eooled- 
But when we get a thickness or grip of 5 to 6 mehes in a girder flange the case alters. The 
amount of metal required to form the head and fill the deep hole increases and has to be pro- 
vided in the end of the shank standing out to be riveted down. The power required is in- 
creased considerably, and great care must be exercised or the machine and the shank will go 
over sideways and form a bad eccentric bend and will not fill the hole. The holes for riveting 
in heavy work are usually and best drilled through the various thicknesses at one operation by 
twist drills so that the hole is quite smooth and true throughout, The parts should, of course, 
be carefully straightened and bolted together through tacking holes before drilling. The smaller 
the clearance in the hole, the better the riveting will be, but the usual clearance is 74, inch, 
though the hole is sometimes drilled ,', inch only larger than the nominal diameter of the finished 
rivet. 

In one case where specially exact and rigid work was required, the holes in the plates were 
bored with a cylinder drill and the rivets turned in a lathe and made to fit the hole as closely 
as possible when heated. The resulf was excellent. 

Punching the holes is not to be recommended where the material is thick or where many 
plates have to be riveted together. Punched holes, always more or less taper, the burr being 
partly cut and partly burst out by the punch. The rivet, even when well heated and closed 
with a powerful machine, cannot bear well in such work. The effect of the punching in straining 
the bar may be seen in the curvature of « long angle bar in which a series of holes of close pitch 
have been punched. 

Hand-riveting should not be used where the machine can be employed. The heads are 
not so sound and the shanks do not fill the hole so well. Hand-riveting is much slower. The 
machine will perform the whole operation in a few seconds, whilst the hand-riveters take a 
full minute from first to last, during which the rivet is touching or surrounded by a mass of 
cold metal. To appreciate this we should see hand-riveting in frosty weather—how the hot 
edges of the rivet head turn black at once when they touch the cold plates. . 

The inspection of hand-riveting should be very close; all rivets should be sounded with 
a small hammer and the heads carefully examined for signs of caulking, fulling, &e. 


Bracixo oF Bumprnas. 

Wind bracing in steel buildings has to be provided to take the place of the cross-walls found 
in other types of buildings, and should be arranged at intervals of 40 feet to 60 feet, according 
to the depth of the building, the floors acting as horizontal girders carrying the wind-pressure 
between the planes of the bracing. 

The bracing usually takes zomewhat the form shown in fig. 28, a pair of the stanchions 
being connected by horizontal and diagonal bracing to form a steel tower. On the windward 
leg we have the live and dead loads on the structure as compressive stresses, leas the tensile 
stresses due to the wind. On the lee leg of the tower we have compressive stresses from both 
vertical loads and from the wind. The braces are usually made of angle bars or of rolled steel 
KH or | __] sections. 

STACKS In Durbpixes. 

Owing to the great height of modern buildings, where we have sometimes nine floors of 
rooms above the ground-floor story, stacks of brick fines built in the old way become very 
heavy, weighing some 200 tons for each double-flue stack. | | 

As these stacks very generally start at the first-floor level this is a considerable dead weight 
to be carried over the spans of 40 feet or thereabouts—which are DOW Comme aly adopted over 
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ground-floor publie rooms. In such a case, we should often have to carry on a beam 40 feet 
span two stacks each of about 200 tons and two stanchions each of about 250 tons, say, 00 
tons in all, or, with the weight of the beam, possibly 1,000 tons. This would call for a heavy 
girder of a depth not acceptable to the architect or his client. | 
Radiators are not popular with the general public in this country, and one finds that in 
bedrooms especially people like to have an . | : =. 
open flue in the room. To get over these Es 
difficulties electric radiators have been 
adopted in some cases with ordinary-looking 
fireplaces, and the flues have been made of 
thin slabs of light breeze concrete carried on 
the floor at each level. This effects an enor- 
mous saving in space, weight, and cost. ~ In 
one large hotel building, thousands of pounds 
have been spent in building and casing some 
hundreds of brick fireplaces and their flues, 
and perhaps of all these bedrooms not more 
than ten have fires lighted at the same time. 





Roor Trusses. 

These are of many kinds and are made 
to serve various purposes in addition to 
supporting the roof and withstanding wind- 
pressures. ‘They carry trapezes, shafting, and 
floors, and even form struts to retaining walls. 

Roof trusses should be riveted where 
possible, or put together with tightly fitting 
black bolts, or with turned bolts where the 
circumstances warrant the extra cost. Where 
the stresses vary much or where the roof is 
open at the sides, all the braces should he 
made of angle or tee sections, not flat bars. 

They should be riveted up at the yard 
where possible and delivered complete. Large 
trusses may be made and delivered in sections 
und riveted upon the site before hoisting. 

Roof trusses are usually loaded at the 
intersections of the braces only, but some- 
times the load is distributed along the whole | 
length of the rafter buck, which then has to 
carry as a girder between the braces, being Saar Fin, 28, 
assisted partly by its continuity over those | 
points and partly by the fact that the compressive stress in the back is applied at the gauge 
line of the bar, which is considerably below the neutral axis of the section as a rule. 


Trusses with Curvep Tres. (Wig. 29.) 


In designing these, care should be taken that the lines of stress in the bottom boom keep 
well within the section. Theoretically, the curve is formed of a number of straight bars, changing 
3. 
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slope at the intersections of the braces, and large trusses are sometimes made in this way; but 
it is so much easier and cheaper to bend the bars to a curve that this practice is almost universal. 


When the truss is fended the tension m the bottom boom es tends to pa out eR 





Fro. 2. 


the supports, and sometimes causing serious damage. Where this oceurs, the roof has to be 

stripped and additional braces or stiffeners inserted in the truss to help the weak chord. 
In the same way the stresses on the angle and tee bars forming struts in the braciz 

never applied at the centre of gravity of the cross section, and provision must be made for eceen- 








Fis. #, Fio. 81. 





tric loading. In struts, sections should be adopted which are equally, or nearly equally, stiff 
in either direction, and. the riveting to the gussat plate may be arranged to stiffen the a 
one direction. strut i 
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The bracing or stiffening of rafter-backs is,in my opmion, not sufficiently studied. A roof 
truss is, of course, a trussed beam or girder of great depth, and the width of the compression 
flange is often not more than 3 to 4 inches for a span of 20 to 30 feet. The section of the com- 
pression flange is generally uniform throughout its length, being made sufficient for the highest 
stress. So we have this very light and leggy truss, often.so slight in construction that it has 
to be stiffened with temporary timber bracing so that it may be hoisted without damage, and 
the only connection to hold the compression boom. straight is a small bolt in a purlin every 7 or 
8 feet. It is not surprising that roofs collapse during heavy winds when such construction 
prevails. The connections to the purlins should be made as rigid as possible, using long cleats 
and good bolts with large stiff washers (fig. 80). Such a hold is of some real use as bracing, 
and quite unlike the weak connection, such as fig. $1, often found in such work. 

Large roofs should be braced, vertical bracing being inserted between the principals, or the 
rafters may be braced in the plane of slope. This is especially necessary where the building 
is open at the sides, and the bracing is of great value in getting the trusses all straight and 
plumb when erecting. 

Boutrsa Down or Roor Trusses. 

This may be done at one or both ends of the truss. One shoe is bolted down through round 
bolt-holes and tightly fixed. The other shoe has slotted holes which allow of slight move- 
ment if expansion takes place, but the bolting is sufficient to allow of considering the truss 
fixed at both ends to resist wind-pressure. This is done in roofs of moderate spans only. 

In many buildings the pier on one side only 18 insufficient to stand the total wind-pressure 
on the wall and truss, and so the pier on the lee side has to be brought into action, 

Wisp Presstre. 

Under the 1909 Act an allowance for wind-pressure as a vertical load upon the beams and 
stanchions must be made of 28 Ibs. per superticial foot measured on the slope. The most general 
slope for roofs in buildings erected under this Act 1s 75°. With a horizontal wind-pressure 
of 30 Ibs. per square foot the vertical component of this is only 7 Ibs. 

- With $0° slope the vertical component is 17 Ibe. 
bib 40° bt af rr iF 19 Ibs. 
. a MEP 5 “4 Peer tale 
So that in most cases we are compelled by the Act to provide for vertical load due to wind about 
four times as much as can occur. 
Pressure on Cement CONCRETE. 

This ia now limited to 12 tons per square foot. We find that 6 to 1 cement concrete made 
from good average ballast will attain a crushing strength of 72 tons per square foot im three 
weeks, and will continue to increase in strength. | 

Concrete in steel-framed building constructions is almost solely used as a foundation for the 
stanchions and piers where it has to bear any considerable stress, distributing the load from 
the grillage beams on the earth. ‘The direct pressure on the top of the conerete is usually con- 
fined to the central portion of the block, the upper surface for a distance of from 1 foot to 3 feet 
from the edge being unloaded. It follows that the highly compressed part is surrounded anid 
held by a solid mass of concrete, and can only be displaced by direct crushing. I think it 
would be found on test that concrete loaded in this way and sarrounded by earth would resist an 
enormous pressure. It sedms on the face of it very strange that concrete emploved under these 
highly favourable cireumstances should be limited to 4 working stress of one-sixth of the crushing 
strength at three weeks, while concrete of similar materials in reinforced beams, where the 
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maximum stress is on the extreme surface of the beam, may be, and often is, stressed up to 0 
to 40 tons per square foot, The tendency in such beams is for the concrete to burst upwards 
when failure occurs. 

Bive BrRickKWorK IN CEMENT. 


Good blue brickwork in cement has in the soundest engineering practice been loaded up to 
16 tons per square foot. ‘The pressure under the Act is now 12 tons per square foot. 


Pressure ON EARTH. | 

The limits on materials of natural formation, which vary very much in density, are liberal, 
and not in any way to be compared with the very conservative figures laid down for highly mann- 
factured and uniform materials, like tested mild steel, blue bricks and concrete, Few responsible 
engineers would care to fix the safe pressures on any foundation without examining 1t. . 

As to the pressure of 4 tons per square foot on London Blue Clay allowed under the Act, 
under test at the Tower Bridge works this gave a settlement of 1) inches, and this settlement 
continued as the load was gradually increased to 64 tons. In the test for Charing Cross Bridge, 
3 inch settlement resulted from a load of 6 tons per square foot. 


SHORING AND UNDERPINNING. 
‘This is a class of work which often comes up in steel construction where alterations are 
made to existing buildings, and work-which requires the greatest care in design and excoution. 
Temporary timber pillars are usually provided to support the weight where this is of moderate 


amount, the pillars standing upon timber cills. he cills should be of hard-wood, or hard-wood 


blocks should be provided under the ends of the pillars to distribute their load over the cills. 
If this precaution he not taken, heavily loaded timber pillars will sink into the softer side gram 
of the timber cills. | 

Needles through walls, under girders, &c., should be of steel and arranged to take a measur- 
able deflection when wedged up. When the calculated deflection is reached and maintained, we 
may be sure that the load has been taken by the needles, and cutting away may be proceeded 
with. 

Steel planed wedges, well oiled and not too quick in taper, should be used. They are 
frequently made too short and steep, and are not greased before driving. If great care be not 
taken with operations of. this kind we may easily crack an expensive building from top to 
bottom, causing damage that can never be made good. I have seen these steel wedges with a 
taper of as much as 1 inch in 20 inches. One cannot work with such tools. 

When inserting new stanchions under existing girders the wedges should be driven up one 
day and tested again a day or two later if possible, as it is sometimes found that the wedges 
have slacked out owing to the stanchion foundations taking their bearing. If the wedges be 
tight and sound, we may be sure that the weight is picked up, and that no settlement is likely 
to oceur. ‘The wedges should then be drilled and bolted and projecting ends cut off. 

The work, should be examined at each stage, and not left entirely to workmen. TI have seen 
a pier under which it was intended to place « 7 inch diameter solid steel column propped on two 
7 inch by 7 inch elm sticks, old stagers, 14 feet long. 

Needles are taken out sometimes before the new work under is properly seeured. Pillars. 
have sunk into cills and let down and cracked the old walls, and nobody seems to think it 
anything out of the way. 
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Il. MODERN STEEL CONSTRUCTION: ADMIN ISTRATION. 
| By Bensxann Dicxsnn [F.!. 

U NTL the passing of the Building Act Amendment of 1909 there was practically no legisla - 
tion or regulations dealing with the iron- and steel-work of buildings. The only provision 
prior to 1909 was that contained in Section 56 of the Act of 1894 conferring on the District 

Surveyor power to require, in his diseretion, that every breastsummer shall have such additional 

support a3 may be sufficient to carry the superstructure. 

The provisions of the 1909 Amendment were introduced in order to regulate the construction 
of “ skeleton frame buildings,” and are only applicable to buildings of that class of construction. 
Section 22 provides that “ Notwithstanding anything contained in the principal Acts requiring 
buildings to be enclosed with walls of the thicknesses and of the materiuls therein respectively 
described, it shall be lawful to erect, su bject to the provisions of this Section, buildings wherein the 
loads and stresses are transmitted through each storey to the foundations by a skeleton frame- 
work of metal, or partly by a skeleton framework of metal and partly by a party-wall or party- 
walls.” 

This drafting is somewhat clumsy and confusing, as such buildings have in fact been erected 
for some years past without special regulation and supervision of the steel-work. Such buildings, 
however, were required by the Building Act af 1894 to be enclosed by walls of full schedule thick- 
ness, although those walls acted solely as enclosures, the loads being carried by the steel frame. 
Under the 1909 Act these walls may now be of much leas thickness, excepting party-walls, which 
must still be of full schedule thickness. 

It will be well to consider the exact application of the 1909 Act, as a difference of opinion has 
arisen as to what buildings come within the Act. It has been claimed that the Act is an adoptive 
one: and that, unless advantage be taken of the permission afforded by the Act to build with 
external walls of less thickness than heretofore, none of the regulations of and restrictions upon 
the metal framing apply. To accept this view would be to reduce the Act to an absurdity. <A 
builder might produce to the District Surveyor drawings and calculations of a skeleton frame 
building ; upon examination the District burveyor nught find that the loads Were in eXCess of 
those allowed by the Act ; upon the Iistrict Surveyor objecting, the builder might reply that, 
in the circumstances, he would merease the thickness of the walls so as to be of 1894 Act thick- 
ness, and would thus get outside the 1909 Act, and build under the 1594 Act only. The effect of 
this would be to still further load the steel-work, and at the same time to eseape the regulations. 
This question is of such Importance that the District Surveyors’ Association have thought it 
advisable to take Counsel's opinion ; nd they have been advised that such a claim is wrong, but 
that if, as a fact, the loads and stresses in a building are transmitted through a skeleton frame- 
work of metal (with or without party-walls) in the manner described, the whole of the provisions 
of the 1909 Act apply. In other words, the Act 1s not adoptive, but compulsory. 

It is provided in Section 22 (31) of the Act that :— | 

“Tn the case of the erection of 4 new building of metal skeleton framework, or the making 
of any addition or alteration or the carrying out of other work under the provisions of this Section, 
the notice required to be served on the District Surveyor under Sec. 145 of the London Building 
Act 1894 shall be accompanied (a) in the case of a new building, by plans and sections of sufficient 
detail to show the construction thereof, together with a copy of the calculations of the loads and 
stresses to be provided for and particulars of the materials to be used, and, should such plans, 
sections, calculations or particulars be in the opinion of the District Surveyor not in sufficient 
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detail, the person depositing the same shall furnish the District Surveyor with such further plans, 
sections, calculations or particulars as he may reasonably require, and (b) in the case of an altera- 
tion or addition or other work as aforesaid, by such plans, sections, calculations and particulars 
as the District Surveyor may reasonably require.” 

As it will manifestly be convenient alike for the architect, engineer, and District Surveyor 
that the caleulations shall be submitted on a uniform basis, thus greatly reducing the labour of 
making and checking the ealeulations, the District Surveyors’ Association approached the Royal 
Institute upon the subject ;and, with the co-operation of the Science Standing Committee, they 
have drawn up a scheme, upon which I am asked to address you this evening. 

As skeleton frame construction owes its introduction to the United States of America, 
inquiries were first made of the New York Building Authorities, but we were informed that no 
uniform method of depositing plans and calculations was in existence. We are, however, much 
indebted to the kind assistance of Mr. Robert W. Gibson of New York, who sent us many valuable 
suggestions, including some of his calculation sheets and drawings. Many of these suggestions 
find a place in our scheme. 

The mam points that presented themselves to us were :— 

1. A uniform system of nomenclature, 

. A uniform system of symbols. 

. The drawings to be deposited. 

- Caleulation-sheeta for a uniform method of submitting calculations. 
. Formula suggested for use in calculations. 

- Aschedule of assumed weights of materials for use in caleulations. 

. Tables of safe load for beams and pillars for ready use. 

With regard to nomenclature it is proposed that : 

Kach pillar, column, or pier or point in a wall at which a load is concentrated should be 
distinguished on the plans, sections, and pillar-sheets by a distinguishing number indicating its 
position on the plan, and by a distinguishing letter indicating the floor that it supports. 

Kvery point vertically over or under the numbered point on the plan should be known by the 
same number and by the quotation of the respective storey-letter. | 

The numbers should be indicated on the plans and be enclosed within a circle to distinguish 
them from dimensions, and should as far as possible begin at the left hand of the plan and follow 
across it in continuous numerical series. 

The floors should be distinguished by letters as follows ;—A should indicate the floor of the 
ground or entrance storey, or, where there are two storeys that would answer that description, 
the floor of the lower of such storeys, B should indicate the floor of the storey next above A 
(i.e. the “ first floor"); C the next above B, and soon. X should indicate the floor of the storey 
next below A; Y the next below X ;% the next below ¥. Thus Pillar 21 E will be situated in the 
third storey sapporting the fourth floor, vertically over Pillar 21 D supporting the third floor, also 
vertically over Pillar 21 A supporting the ground floor. 

Every girder or beam should be distinguished by the quotation of the numbers at its two ends 
or points of support, and by the distinguishing letter of the floor in which it is situated. ‘The 
reactions at the ends of the girder or beam should be distinguished by the same numbers. Thus 
beam 7-8 B will indicate the beam in the floor of the first storey, one end of which is supported 
on Pillar 7 B and the other on Pillar 8 B ; the reactions being denoted by R, and R, respectively, 
and carried to Pillars 7 B and § B. 

This method of denoting the beams and pillars will reduce the chance of error to a minimum : 
it is almost impossible to carry o load to 4 wrong pillar. . 

The Concrete Institute having previously adopted a list of uniform symbols, which ara 
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admirably adapted for general use, these were adopted, a few additions being made to meet the 
case of terms not required for reinforced concrete. 

The method adopted is to take the initial letter of the term for its symbol ; this ean be done 
with very little duplication. Small letters are adopted in the case of intensity of loads and 
stresses ; capitals in the case of total loads and stresses. Small letters are employed to indicate 
inches, capitals to indicate feet. 

Section Modulus had to be added to the Conorete Institute list ; for this (S having been 
appropriated for Shear) Z was adopted, and is, I think, already in general use. 

Before passing from this subject, may I enter a protest against the misleading, not to say 
erroneous, u24 of the term “ Moment of Resistance " when “ Section Modulus “ismeant? See- 


tion Modulns CG) isa mathematical property of the figure of the section only, without any relation 


to the strength of the material, and ts not a “ Moment ” (which must comprise both foree and 
leverage); whereas the “ Moment of Resistance " is the product of the Section Modulus by the 
extreme fibre stress ; and may be equated to the ” Bending Moment.” 

It is requested that the drawings deposited should be either photo reproductions, with 
black lines on white paper (ordinary blue prints are objectionable), or tracings on linen. 

A complete set of L-inch scale working drawings showing all the steel construction with 
properly figured, dimensions is asked for, with all the pillars and beams clearly numbered and 
lettered according to the aforementioned scheme of nomenclature. 

But, if desired, the steel-work may be shown upon a separate set of drawings to accompany 
the ordinary working drawings. Details of the steel-work will also be required. 

We now come to the important question of the calculations. The calculations for pillars, 
for beams and girders, and for foundations should be tabulated upon separate sheets or 
schedules, on the forms published for that purpose. These forms are of a convenient size— 
i.¢. foolscap—and are upon thin paper, which has the advantage of limiting the bulk of a set of 
ealeulations, and also of enabling sketches to be inserted by tracing. 

Pillar-sheet.—The caloulations for each pillar, for the full number of storeys through which 
that pillar passes, should be tabulated upon a separate pillar-sheet or set of sheets. 

The sheet should be headed with the identifying nmmber of the pillar, and the material to be 
employed, on the left hand; the name or ‘dentifieation of the building in the middle; anid the 
identifying numbers of exactly similar pillars, on the right hand. 

The sheet is divided into three panels extending horizontally across the page, each of which 
panels is to contain the calculations for the portion of the pillar within the limits of one storey ; 
the calculations of each storey bemg placed in the panel that represents the actual position in 
the building of that storey, the topmost storey being at the head of the page, and the lowermost at 
the foot. Where the page does not contain a sufficient number of panels for all the storeys of the 
bnilding (and that will be the case where the building extends to more than three storeys) the 
calculations are to be carried forward and continued on to an additional page in the same order, 
all the pages of one pillar-sheet being carefully attached to each other. 

The pillar-sheet is divided into vertical columns, as follows. The first eight columns contain 
details of loads, &c., and the remaining three columns the results arrived at :-— 

Col. 1.—To contain the distinguishing letter of the storey, and the height of that storey. 

Col, 2.—The particulars of loading set out in detail, collecting the reactions from the various 
beams, keeping dead and superimposed loads distinct so as to provide for the allowed discount 
from the superimposed loads. | 

Cals. 8 and 4.—The amount of the loads described in Col. 2, axial and eceentric loads being 
kept distinct in Cols. 3 and 4 respectively. 
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Col. 5.—The totals of the loads from Cols.3 and 4, showing the total loads for that storey only. 

Col, 6.—The total loads from Col. 5 collected storev by storey, showing the total loads (dead 
and superimposed) down to the level of the floor of the storey. 

Cols. 7 and 8.—The arm of eccentricity of loading in two directions normal to each other, 
having reference to the eccentric loads set owt tn Col. 4. 

Col. 9.—Sketch, approximately to scale (upon the axes shown), of the pillar section decided 
upon, with dimensions and thicknesses. 

Col. 10.—The properties necessary for calculations of the section decided upon, only those 
uetually required being inserted. 

Col. 11.—Calenlations of the maximum stress due to axial and eccentric loading (where 
necessary, in two directions normal to each other), and a statement of the maximum permissible 
load according to the table set ont in Section 22 (21). 

In making these ealenlations the pillars should be taken as “ one end fixed and one end 
hinged.” Only in cases where special means have been adopted to secure fixing may the pillar 
be taken as with “ both ends fixed.” 

In the pillar-sheet no provision has been made for any additional working stress upon 4 
pillar at the leeward side of a building due to wini-pressure, as by Section 22 (21) no extra 
allowance need be made for this extra stress where it does not exceed 25 per cent. of the per- 
missible stress according to the table. An excess equal to this will rarely be produced upon 
buildings in London ; it is therefore thought best not to complicate unnecessarily the pillar- 
sheet. Where this extra stress becomes a factor to be dealt with, an additional caleulation may be 
made on an additional attached sheet, and the result entered upon the sheet in Col. 2, and carned 
forward in the totals. 

All loads on the pillars should be expressed in tons and decimal of « ton, 

Beam-sheet.—The calculations for each series of girders or beams situated vertically over 
each other and with their ends supported on the same two pillars, and therefore bearing the same 
distinctive end-numbers, should be tabulated upon a beam-sheet in a similar manner as the 
respective pillar-sheets. Each series of beams with different end-nombers should be upon a 
separate beam-sheet. 

The sheet should be headed with the identifying number of the beam, the material to be 
employed and the width of span on the left hand ; the name or identification of the building in 
the middle, and the identifymg numbers of exactly similar beams on the right hand. 

The sheet is divided into panels extending horizontally across the page, each of which 
panels is to contain the ealealations for one beam or girder in theseries. The storey in which the 
beam or girder is situated should be indieated on the sheet similarly to the corresponding storey 
on the pillar-sheet. 

When the page does not contain a sufficient number of panels for all the storeys, the ealeula- 
tions are to be continued on to an additional page in the same order, all the pages of one beam- 
sheet being carefully attached to each other and numbered consecutively. 

The beam-sheets are in two forms :—(a) To be used in cases where by reason of the applica- 
tion of concentrated loads or for other reasons a special caleulation is required; (6) To be used 
only in cases where the load is uniformly distributed, and the beam may be selected by reference 
to the annexed tables of calculated safe loads for standard sections. 

Beam-sheet (a) is divided into vertical columns as follows:— 

Col. 1.—To contain the distinguishing letter for the storey, and the height of the storey. 

Col. 2.—The particulars of the loading set out in detail, giving dimensions, weights, &c., for 
each item of the loading, whether walls, floors, or other beams. 

Cols. 3 and 4.—The amount of the loads referred ‘to in Col. 2 (uniformly distributed and 
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concentrated loads being kept distinct in Cols. 3 and 4 respectively), with the totals at the foot 
of the panel. 

Col. 5.—A letter distinguishing the point of concentration of the load. 

Gol. 6.—(a) A diagram of the beam showing: Uniformly distributed loads (dead and super- 
imposed loads being kept distinct); the points of application and the amounts of concentrated 
loads (distinguished by the corresponding letter im Col. 5 and by figured dimensions); the span 
of the beam, the points of reaction distinguished by their proper numbers according to the 
nomenelature : where the circumstances of the loading render it desirable, a diagram of the 
moments, set up to scale on the foor-hine. 

(b) A sketch of the section of the beam employed, with dimensions and thicknesses. 

Cols. 7, 3, 9.—The reactions, showing in Col. 7 whether the load is distribated or concen- 
trated, and if the latter the distinguishing letter identifying the loads as in Cols. 5 and 6; in 
Cols. 8 and 9 the consequent reactions of these loads at each end of the beam, distinguished by its 
proper number. The reactions due to dead and to superimposed loads are to be kept distinet m 
order to facilitate transference to the pillar-sheets (where an allowance may have to be made 
in the ease of superimposed loads). ‘These reactions should be summed up separately, and the 
totals of both inserted at the foot. 

In the ease of buildings of the warehouse class, where no reduction of the superimposed loads 
is allowed, the reactions due to dead and superimposed loads need not be kept distinct. 

Col. 10.—The Maximum Bending Moments resulting from the various loads indicated in 
Col. 7, and the total Bending Moment in the beam. 

Col. 11.—The properties necessary for the calenlation of the section decided upon. 

Col, 12.—The maximum stresses in the beam resulting from the loading, which stresses must 
not exceed those allowed in Section 22 (22). 

It may here be remarked that the Maximum Bending Moment due to the whole system of 
loading will not necessarily be the total of the various Maximum Bending Moments due to the 
individual loads. In fact, it can only be so in the case of a load concentrated at the centre of the 
beatn : in all other cases it will be something less than the total of the various Bending Moments, 
due to the fact that each Maximum Bending Moment occurs at a different point in the span. 

The labour of calculation for beams variously loaded, when Beam-sheet (a) is employed, 
may frequently be simplified and the calculations made without recourse to the properties in 
Col. 11, by ascertaining the Equiv alent Distributed Load that would produce the same Maximum 
Bending Moment as that produced by the eceveral combined loads, concentrated and distributed. 


This can be done by an inversion of the formula 


w= SWS), 

Bae sei 
Fr + i rs” Ff 5 B 
ia. Equivalent Distributed Load ae Ft 


Having ascertained the Equivalent Distributed Load, a reference to the Tables of Sate Uniformly 
Distributed Loads attached to the scheme will ut once show the section DeCessary to Carry safely 


the load over the given span. = 
Beam-sheet (b) is divided into vertical columns as follows:— = = 
Col. 1.—To contain the distinguishing letter for the storey and the height of the storey. 
Col, 2-—The particulars of the loading set out in detail, | 
Col. 3.—The amount of the loads referred to In Col. 2, with the totals at the foot of the 
panel, — 3 
Cols. 4 and 5.—The reaction at each end of the beam, distinguished by its proper number ; 
3M 
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the reactions due to dead and to superimposed loads being kept distinct, and the total loads 
inserted at the foot of the panel. 

Col, 6.—The dimensions and weight per foot run of the section selected. 

Col. 7.—The safe load according to the annexed tables for the section selected and the 
stated span. 

The loads on beams and reactions should be expressed in tons and decimals of a ton. » 


The scheme also contains a Foundation-Sheet, which needs only a passing reference. 

Roofs should be dealt with by means of reciprocal diagrams of the stresses in the trusses, 
shown to a convenient scale, accompanied by tables of results. 

Calculations for all members for which special caleulation-sheets are not mentioned should 
be shown upon additional sheets, in such detail as circumstances may require. This will include 
lopsided loading of beams and girders, gusset plates and brackets, bracing, and connections 
generally. 

A number of Pormul» that it is suggested should be employed in making the caleulations are 
included. Some of these are elementary, but it was thought desirable that these should be 
comprehensive, so that all should work on a uniform basis. The formula for eecentrieally loaded 
pillars will perhaps be the most valuable. As all buildings should be sufficiently braced to 
ensure that there shall be no material deflection in the pillars, this formula has been adopted in 
preference to the more complicated one necessary in cases where material deflection occurs. 

Not the least useful part of the Scheme will be the carefully worked-out tables of safe loads, 
in accordance with the limits of stress allowed under the Act, for beams and pillars. The extreme 
fibre stress allowed for steel (74 tons per square inch) considerably simplifies the labour of 
calculation. It will be observed on reference to Tables 1 and 2 that the coefficient WL works 
out at exactly five times the Section Modulus. Thus, having ascertained the Section Modulus, it is 
only necessary to multiply by 5 and divide by the span in feet to ascertain the safe distributed 
load in tons. 

Tables 1 and 2 (Beams) have been worked out for simple standard sections of joists and 
channels ; should compound sections be necessary, reference may be made to similar tables 
for compound girders in the handbooks published by Messrs. Dorman & Long, and the Cargo 
Fleet Iron Co., in both of which books the calculations have been made on the same basis of 
74 tons per square inch. 

Table 4 (Stanchions and Pillars) has been worked out upon the middle column of the table 
of working stresses contained in Section 29 (21) a ; there described as one end hinged and one end 
fixed. ‘This is the middle position between free ends and fixed ends, and it was agreed between 
the District Surveyors’ Association and the Science Committee that this was the table applicable 
to ordinary practice. Upto . = 140 it may be expressed in tons as, Safe load = 54 — eo [ . 

+ 7 
or in pounds, Safe load — 12,320 — 56 - It approximates to, but is about half a ton eafer than, 


the American formula of 13,500—57 / ; 
r 


This table has been ealeulated for such of the standard sections as are at all suitable for use 
as stanchions, and does not attempt to deal with compound sections. The handbooks before 
referred to contain extensive calculations for compound stanchions, but unfortunately they are 
not available for the purposes of calculations under the Act of 1909, as they are ealeulated on a 
different basis from that required by the Act. 


Table 8 mves the values of : for various heights and radii of pyration. 
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Table 5 gives the maximum shearing and bearing values in single and double shear for rivets 
and bolts of various diameters and various thicknesses of plates. 

In conclusion, may 1 express the hope that the scheme that it is my privilege to bring before 
you to-day may prove to be of considerable use to the members of the Institute? May I also 
expreas the hope that it will be universally adopted for all buildings to be erected under the Act 
of 1909, as such adoption will help to lighten the enormous amount of labour that, for a very 
inadequate remuneration, has been thrown by that Act on the Distriet Surveyor ? 


[ Discussion adjourned to Monday 250k April. | 


VOTE OF THANKS. 


The President, Mr. Reerxanp BLomrrenn, A.R.A., in the Chair. 


Mz. ALAN E. MUNBY, M.A. Cantab. [4.], Chair- 
man of the Science Standing Committee, m pro- 

sing a vote of thanks, said that the suggestion of 
the subjects of these valuable Paper emanated 
from the Science Committee, the matter having 
been discussed by them more than a yeir ago, 
which enhanced his pleasure in rising to orpress 
the thanks of the meeting to the Authors. They 
all knew Mr. Jackson and Mr, Dicksee. Mr. 
Jackson, as an Honorary Associate, possessed one 
of the highest honours which the Institute could 
give. He had served the Institute in. various ways 
on the Science Committee; and he, as the Chatr- 
man, could personally say that he had served it 
very well indeed, and had given them most valuable 
advice on many technical points. They hoped to 
see himagain on the Committee. They knew him 
also as a designer who could even start with the 
roof of a building, and finish af the ground. Mr. 
Dicksee had also served on the Science Committee 
for some time, and those who knew the District 
Surveyors’ Association could appreciate what he 
had done for that body. He could imagine that 
these Papers had left various effects upon different 
people. He noticed a friend near him who had a 
look of utter desolation, others who could appre- 
ciate the calculations probably had « feeling of 
elation, and there was at lowst one Fellow with a 
feeling of aggression, which he would probably 
shortly put mto operation. He himself was not 
nearly so competent to deal with the points m the 
Papers as many other speakers, and it would not 
be fair for him to take up their time, 45 the hour 
was so unusually advanced and the discussion 
promised to bee es interests He tes Sanit 
ore content himself by proposing a very SFr. 
vote of thanks to Mr geskeon and Mr. Dicksee 


for the great trouble they had taken, and for the 


excellent and useful information they had put 
before the Meeting. | 

Me. W. G. PERKINS seconded, it being under- 
stood that he would reserve his remarks on the 
subject of the Papers for the adjourned Meeting to 
be held on the 28th. | 

Tae PRESIDENT said they had had a tre- 
mendous doing that evening, and it was getting 
late. As he listened to the relentless and implac- 
able science of Mr. Jackson and Mr. Dicksee he did 
not know where he was; and he began to think 
that possibly, as a brilliant Professor recently said, 
all their studies in Gothic and Classic and other 
things had been as waste paper, and they ought to 
have devoted those years of laborious effort to the 
study of steel construction, He should not, how- 
ever, throw up the sponge so readily. Nor would he 
detain them with any remarks that evening, because 
he felt that there was a tremendous lot which had 
been said in the Papers that required met dlis- 
cussion by competent men. Wherefore it had been 
aut -d that it would be desirable to adjourn 
this meeting and discussion, for the subject was of 
vital importance, and affected the future of arehi- 
tecture very closely. In putting the vote of 
thanks he need hardly ey that Mr. Jackson's and 
Mr. Dicksee's Papers had been up to the highest 
standard of pee which they had learned to ex- 
pee in the Institute; and when they were pub- 
ished, they should look to them with the greatest 
interest, and to the discussion which followed, aa 
authoritative on this subject. 

The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation 
and briefly responded to, and the Sacmaigon was 
casero to Monday, 28th Apmil. 
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THE TEMPLE OF EZERIEL. 
By G, 5. Arrkes, Architect (Edinburgh). 


THE following illustrated interpretation of the 
Prophet Ezekiel’a Visionary Temple is the 
eeals of a professional study of Syrian archi- 

tecture undertaken in connection with a course of 

lectures given in the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh, 
some years ago. 

The author's theory is new, and quite opens 
to those of past commentators, who, unable to 
regard the subject from the technical standpoint of 
the architect, could not reasonably be expected to 
resolve ita difficulties. 

Of the various exegetical authorities referred 
to in the course of huis ee the author begins 
with that under the article “Temple” in Dr. 
Hastings’ Biblical Dictionary, referring afterwards 
to the corresponding article in the Eneyelopedia 
Biblica, and, as occasion requires, to the views of 
different authors who have commented on the 
viaion. For convenience of reference the two 
works will be alluded to as H. B.D. and £. B. 
respectively. 

he inspired account of the Visionary Temple 
is given in chapters xl., xli., xli., xliii,, and xlvi, of 

Ezekiel’s prophecy. 

In chapter xl. the prophet is represented as 
being led by his guide to the east side of the Temple 
enclosing wall, The firat measurement taken is 
of the outer walls, which are found to be 6 cubits 
in height and breadth. 

The outer threshold of the east gate is 6 cubita 
long; beyond this are guard-rooms or lodges, 
three on each side, 6 cubits square, divided from 
one another by massive walls, 5 cubita thick, 
with a screen or “ boundary fence” in front, 1 
eubit: thick, of the nature of a parapet, with an 
entrance in the middle; beyond them is a second 
threshold, 6 cubits long, and outside this « porch 
10 cubits wide and 18 cubits long externally, its 
threshold 6 cubits long with ingoings of 2 cubits 
(chapter xl. verses 8,9, 11). 

The f-eubit dimensions between the guard- 
rooms seem excessive, but, although we are not to 
cs gg the plan was copied from any Assyrian 
work, we know that the intermediate walls of one 
of the Khorsabad gates were similarly massive. 
They were reduced in thickness by the windows, 
which the sixteenth verse of the same chapter tells 
us were placed in the * posts" of the chambers ; 
these windows would probably have recesses with 
seats for the use of the guards, like those we find 
in the medieval castles of our own country. 

The expression “door against door,” accom- 
panying the statement of width In verse 13, 
implies that the 2-cubit dimension was limited 





to the gateway, which had doors, excluding the 
porch which had none, The thickness of the north 
and south walls, after allowing for a passage 
qual in width to the length of the thresholds, 1s 
24 cubita, | | 

The | of the gate inclusive of poreh (verse 
15) was 50 cubits; the east and west walls of the 
guard-room portion will be found, after deducting 
the size of the porch and the other dimensions 
already given, to be 6 cubits thick. 

In the fourteenth verse is mentioned the measure- 
ment that fixes the projections of the gate in relation 
to the enclosing walls, and, as will be afterwards 
seen, the ultimate form and dimensions of the entire 
enclosure. Hitherto, Ezekiel had been describing 
lincar measurements, but now the expression 
“ post of the court round about the gate” may he 
taken to imply that the prophet's companion made 
a girth measurement from the post of the court 
on one side right round the gate to the post of the 
court on the other side, of 60 cubits. By deduct- 
ing the girth of the porch, which is 45 cubita (see 
author's plan from x to B), from this 60 cubits, 
15 remain, or 74 cubits for each shoulder. 

Much ingenuity has been employed in inter- 
preting the meaning of this we. Dr. Keil 
propounda the very singular arrangement of lofty 
pillars, 60 enbits high and 2 cubits square, as flank- 
ing each side of the porches, and justifies this im- 
ference hy the opinion of Kliefoth, who thought 
that as obelisks, mimarets, and factory chimmeys 


rest On a narrow hase, so there was nothing un- 





oe in applymg this conjecture to the 


Temple. 


Hf, B.D.’ commentary on the passage is: ‘' Klie- 
foth followed by Heng, Keil, Sokvoder (Lange), 
Perrot and Chimez and others, defend the text as 
it stands. The two * posts” at the end of the 
porch were like church steeplee—so says Kliefoth ; 
and it was such gate pillars that suggested our 
church steeples. But the ‘ posts" m question 
formed no part of the reeey 38 church steeples 
usually do, unless, indeed, Khefoth was thinking of 
the campanile or bell-tower churches, such as are to 
be seen at Chichester, &c. It is far more sensible 
to amend the text with the aid of the LXX and to 


read ‘and he measured the porch 20 enbita,’ that. 


ma sebie = arel 

But the acceptance of the figure 20 does not 
settle the point, as the porch cannot by any method 
of calculation consistent with the text be made 
to turn out 20 cubits broad. Verse 9 says: “ then 
measured he the porch of the gate 8 cubits and the 
posts thereof 2 cubits,” or 10 cubits altogether ; 
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this is repeated in verse 1] where the other or 
breadth measurement of the porch is given as 
13 cubits. The porch was therefore 15 by 10 
cubits according to the Revised Version. | 

The guard-rooms were lit by trellised windows 
without any glass (many exquisite examples of such 
are to be seen in the East at the present day), and 
there were also similar windows m the porch, the 
term “ arches” in verse 16 being translated by 
Professor Davidson “ to the porch thereof.” 

Ezekiel is now led from the porch to the outer 
court, when, looking to the right and left, he saw 
along the inside of the east wall se chambers, 
or, in other words, a colonnade divided into thirty 
recesses abutting on the shoulders of the porch. 
Though not mentioned, it may be supposed there 
were similar colonnades against the north and 
zouth walls. 

Professor Davidson, in his Cambridy Bible, 
infers from chapter xlu. verse 6, presumably from 
the expression “ they had not pillars as the pillars 
of the courts,” that these chambers were of several 
stories; but it is not likely there were storied 
buildings at the outer-wall, intercepting the view 
of the Temple from the outside; the expression 
more probably refers to the pillars of the chambers 
surrounding the Temple. 

The next step was to measure the “ space from 
the forefront of the lower gate to the forefront of 
the inner court without,”—this was 100 cubits 
(verse 19)—and it is followed in verse 23 by an 
apparently irreconcilable measurement of 100 
cubits from gate to gate. If we take the nineteenth 
verse to mean that the forefront of the outer gate 
is its eastern front, so making that gate project 
entirely within the wall, and measure from it 100 
cubits to the east side or forefront of the inner 
court, and suppose that the 100 cubits im the 
twenty-third verse is not a vis-d-vis measurement, 
but one from the eastern face of the one gate to 
the eastern face of the other, we comply with both 
conditions, with this result that all the three inner 
vates meet each other, and leave no room for the 
altar in the central court. a 

Benzinger’s plan, 7. B..D., meets the difficulty oy 
forming an intermediate court, which, receiving 
these inwardly projecting gates, leaves & Clear 
central court of 100 cubits; but this plan has the 
objection that the eastern exit from the priests 
chambers, described in chapter xli. 9, would not 
open into the oufer court according to the require- 
ment of the passage. Nor again would the little 
altars be in the outer court as described in chapter 
xl. verses 40, 41, but in the sntermediale court. 
Besides, if the inner court of the altar was the 
priests’, to what use was thia extra court put t for 
at that time there were none of the after-distinc- 
tions of Priests, Israelites, and Gentiles, for whom 
separate courts had to be provided ; while in any 
case Ezekiel makes mention of only outer and 
inner courts. And, moreover, the surveillance 
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exercised by the inner guard-rooms over this inter- 
mediate court, with its area of 26,000 cubits, would 
be disproportionate to the control of the three outer 
guard-rooms over the outer court which had an area 
of about 200,000 cubits. 

We assume, therefore, as the only arrangement 
meeting all the conditions of the text, an outer 
court 100 cubits wide, and a distance of 100. cubits 
from the exterior of one porch to the exterior of 
that opposite. 

As the outer porch, according to our Interpreta- 
tion of the fourteenth verse, projects 74 cubits into 
the outer court, this makes the mner poh project 
2), cubits into the mner court. The latter dimen- 
sion provides for the architectural necessity of 
separating the porch corners from the surface of 
t atv ee yal an 

The theory of the outwardly projectt ites is 
confirmed by the reference nf See 18 to * the 
pavement by the side [or shoulder) of the gates,” 
‘even the lower pavement.” Inthe #. B.D. plan 
this lower pavement has been shown as inside, and 
next to the enclosing wall, with the obvious dis- 
advantage of serving as a canal in the wet season. 
In the author's plan, such a pavement “by the 
side of the gates over against the length of the 
gates" would not have such a defect, and might 
very properly be designated a lower pavement, 
because it was lower than that of the outer court. 
The Ezekiel Temple was not an isolated building in 
the open country with its containing walls sain at 
once from the natural surface of the ground, but. 
according to the later chapters of the prophecy, 
was in the centre of a complexus of enclosures, and 
therefore requiring such a pavement as a means of 
adaptation to its surroundings. 

Ezekiel and his companion “next examine the 
north and south cebarnal Gata which agreed in all 
respects with the eastern gate. 

They now measure the south, east, and north 
inner gates, and these are seen to be similar in 
form and dimensions to the outer gates, but their 
porches were turned outwards to face the porches 
of the outer gates, according to the passages in 
verses 31 and 34 “and the arches (porch) thereof 
were towards the outer court,” and also in accord- 
ance with the passage in chapter xlvi. 2, where we 
read that the Prince on the Sabbaths and New 
Moons was to “enter by the way of the porch of 
that gate without, and shall stand by the post of 
the gate,” “and he shall worship at the threshold 
of the gate.” 

All the inner gates were ascended to by eight 
steps, the outer gates by seven, and together these 
two fights likely had some symbolical relation to 
the fifteen Psalms of ree 

In the thirtieth verse is a reference to arches 
95 cubits long and 5 cubits broad; this verse is 
omitted in the Septuagint and Dr. Davidson thinks 
it * may have aren from an inaccurate repetition 
of the measurements given in previous versa." 
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But taking Dr. Keil's translation of the word 


“arches as meaning “wall projections,” and 
admitting for the present purpose the genumeness 
of the passage, we suggest that it may refer to 
some architectural frontage on the gate which 
returned with equal distinction on each side for a 
space of 5 cubits, and this, we submit, may have 
been a parapet on the front of the gateway 
with a return of 5 cubits at each end; auch a detail 
would give dignity and completeness to the gate 
facade. 

This idea is introduced in the accompanying view, 
and the result, in conjunction with the clerestory, 
is the figure of a “Tau” cross, alwavs used In repre- 
sentations of Moses holding up the brazen serpent. 
While it may be going too far to assert intentional 
symbolism in this unexpected figure, it furnishes a 
very interesting coincidence in its appropriateness 
in a Temple erected to carry on the worship of the 
God of Israel aceording to the Mosaic Ritual. 

In verse 47 the size of the inner court is given as 
100 cubits square, and allusion is made to the great 
altar which stood in the centre. The Temple was 
on the west side of the court, and the prophet is now 
led to it, and makes record of the dimensions given 
him. 

Beginning with the porch on the east side, we are 
told (Ezek. xl. 48,49) that it was 20 cubits long by 
1] cubits broad (the LAX gives 12), its it 5 
cubits thick, and as the piers or poste of the 
entrance were Internally 3 cubits broad each, this 
left 14 cubits for the width of the opening; on the 
outside of these piers were pillars, very probably 
those known in the earlier Temple as Jachin * 
and “ Boaz.” The porch was lt by windows on 
each side (chapter xh. verse 26), and was ascended 
to by the ateps, as the Septuagint renders verse 49, 
chapter xl. 

In chapter xh. begins the measurement of the 
Temple itself. The entrance door is mentioned in the 
second verse as 10 cubits wide, and the jambs on 
each side 5 cubite each, thos making up the 20 cubits 
of width, The poste or thickness of the east wall are 
6 cubits (verse 1), corresponding, as we note in the 
fifth verse, with the thickness of the remaining walls 
of the Temple. After measuring a length of 40 
and a breadth of 20 cubits as the size of the “ Holy 

Flace " (verse 2), Ezekiel and his puide reach the 
veil of the “ Holy of Holies ” ; ite thickness is men- 
tioned as 2 cubits, the door 6 cubits, and the jamba 
7 cubits wide (verse 3), so between them making 
up the Temple width of 20 cubita. 

The “ Holy of Holies " is mentioned as 20 cubits 
square (verse 4). The measurement of 4 cubits 
as the width of the chambers surrounding the 
Temple seems very narrow, but it would be in- 
creased by the window recesses formed in the outer 
wall which was 6 cubits thick. Tho chambers 
were three stories in height, ten on each floor and 
thirty in number altogether. The ninth verse gives 
% cubits as the breadth of the wall or terrace all 
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round in front of the chambers, and its height is 
alluded to in the previous verse as a full reed, or 6 
cubits above the inner court. 

It will be noted that nothing ts said of the alti- 
tude of the Temple, or of the other buildings, the 
only instance in which heights are given being 
those of this terrace and of the main enclosing w 
of the outer court. 

The tenth verse gives the width of “ the place that 
was left" between the 5-cubit ambulatory and the 
enclosing court wall as 20 cubits. 4. 8. D.’s plan 
continues the “place that was left” round the 
porch and omits it at the west end; but this abet 
ment is incorrect, as the passage reads “ the 
breadth of the place that was left was 5 cubits 
round about,” that is, round about the chambers, 
not round the porch; besides, the architectural 
effect of the porch standing on such oa platform 
would be unpleasant ; but this objection could not 
apply to the chamber platform, because by support- 
ing columns comnenked with the galleries above, it 
had evident continuity of outline which the porch 
with such a base could not have. 

The twelfth verse alludes to a building at the front 
of the separate place at the west as 70 cubits broad 
and 90 eubits long, with its walls 5 cubits thick. 
H. B.D. quotes an opinion as to its use in the 
following words: “ Kliefoth and Keil hold that the 
‘hinyan’ (or enclosed space) was made for the 
purpose of receiving the offal of the sacrifices and 
the sweepings of the gates.” While recording this 
opinion, Hf. B.D. does not apparently approve of it, 
and rather haltingly remarks: “ [tis very probable 
that by the ‘binyan’ we are to understand the 
same as the pasaage in 2 Kings xxiii. 11, asa place 
where horses and chariots were kept; and im 1 
Chronicles xxvi, 18 (a part of the temple, west of 
the house of which the priests had the charge).” 
But we mpl that the dimensions #0), 70, and 5 


cubits simply refer to the ambulatory parapet on 
the two sides and west end of the Temple, which op 
the author's plan is exactly of these sizes, and that 
there was therefore no such area west of the Temple 
at all, 

The accuracy of this interpretation Is borne out 
by the words in the next verse, “so he measured 
the house an hundred cubits long, and the separate 
place and the building with the walls thereof an 

nndred cubits long,” a repetition of former measure- 
ments which makes no allusion to any such large 
area, as it would surely have done in the résiume 
had such a space existed. And besides it is very 
unlikely the Mosaic Ritual would permit the 
presence of such an extensive insanitary enclosure 
within the prectnets of the Temple. 

The 100 cubits of the thirteenth verse given as 
the length measurement of the Temple is the exact 
product of the figures marked on the authors een if 
we accept the emendation of 12 cubits given by the 
LXX instead of the 11 of the Revised Version 
(chapter xl verse 49). 
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The sixteenth verse alludes to windows: these 
must have been the lights to the “ Holy Place” 
rising above the roofs of the porch and chambers 
in clerestory form. | 

The twenty-fifth verse refers to thick beams 
of wood placed on the outaide of the porch, very 
probably as a cornice to the two brazen columns 
mentioned in chapter xl. verse 49, and protected 
from the weather by a covering of gold, for it is 
hardly likely the columns stood in isolation as 
assumed by the late Mr. Fergusson, who wrote so 
ably on the Jewish Temple. 

Chapter xlii. hegina with the description of a 
group of three-story chambers which stood in the 
outer court opposite the Temple buildings, coin- 
ciding in length with the 100 cubits of the north 
aide of the Temple court, and extending from that 
side northwards 50 cubits into the outer court. 
They were for the use of the priests, who went 
there after duty in the Temple court to change 
their official garments, ere they passed in among 
the people into the outer court ; and also as a place 
for depositing the “meat.” the “sin,” and the 
“trespass” offerings. The priests were not 
allowed to go direct to the outer court (chapter xi. 
verse 14), and therefore a door was provided from 
the inner court to the chambers (verse 2) through 
which the prophet went from the. “inner " court, 
the LXX go translating the word “ outer“ in the 
lirst verse. : 

Inside he sees a walk of 10 enbita broad by 100 
cubits long (the figure Lin verse 4 should be 100) 
according to Professor Davidson), with an exit at 
the east end to the outer court (verse 9), and an 
entrance also at the west end to the Priests’ Sacri- 
ficial Kitchens (chapter xlvi. verses 19, 20). When 
the priests needed to go on duty into the outer 
court, the eastern door would allow them to pass at 
omce inte rt. 

The chambers were on the east, north, and south 
sides of the block, so that the priesta would be 
sereened from the gaze of the worshippers in the 
outer court as they went to and fro their rooms. 
The upper rooms were Spprosaha’ by galleries, 
which, not heing supported on pillars like those of 
the Temple, receded at every story, so that the 
rooms on the middle floor would be about 4 cubits 
narrower than those on the ground level, and the 
rooms on the third story correspondingly narrower 
than those on the middle stage. The stairs to 
them would be conveniently situated near the 
eastern door and the door into the nner court. 

The chambers of the south side (verses 10, LI, 
12) corresponded with those on the north side. Tt 
will be noticed on the author's plan that the ground 
floor of the two chamber bashes ig sunk below the 
level of the inner court, so that the priests would 
have only a few : of ascent to reach the middle 
tier of rooms which were little above the level of 
the inner court. | anf 

The measurements of the buildings within the 
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Temple courts being completed, Ezekiel is brought 
through the eastern gate to the outside of the en- 
elosing north, south, east, and west walla, which are 
measured in hus presence and found to be 0) reeds, 
or, as corrected by the LAX, 500 cubita each, 

To meet this statement H. B. D, representa the 
Temple area as enclosed with a straight-lined wall, 
which, unbroken in outline, necessarily leads to so 
large an internal area as to require a greater num- 
ber of courta than the inspired record allows. 

The author's plan, on the other hand, measuring 
round the broken outline which is obtained by 
adding the porches already described and the 
“ Peoples’ Sacrificial Kitchens,” 40 by 30. cubits 
internally (chapter xlvi. verse 22) or (adding thick- 
ness of wall) Fo cubits by 42 cubits externally, 
secures the desired dimension of 500 cubits for each 
side, the Priesta’ Kitchens (chapter xlvi. verses 19, 
20) being substituted on the west side for the 
porches of the other three sides, 

Another problem, more related to the Solomonic 
than the Exekiel Temple, which has excited much 
attention and is partially referred to in the E. B., 
page 4935, vol, iv., concerns the columns and 
their capitals, According to the statement in 
1 Kings vi. 15 and Jeremiah liii, 21, the shafts 
were 18 cubits long. In 2 Chronicles ni, 15, they 
are said to have been 35 cubits, and the capitals im 
all the other instances 5 cubits high. They were 
4 cubits in diameter, as we learn from the expression 
in | Kings vii. 15, ° « line of twelve cubita did com- 

them about.” The verse in 2 Chronicles elearly 
refers to the united length of the two shafts with- 
out their bases; in this way, we may reconcile all 
the dimensions of length in the three passages cited. 
They were with their capitals 23 cubits high, and 
therefore 53 diameters in proportion of diameter to 
height, and so rather Sppeose ing the vigour of the 
Grecian Dorie column than the grace of the Corin- 
thian. 

The capitals were bowl-like in form (1 Kings 
vil. 41), apparently resembling some of the later, 
Byzantine capitals, and these bowls were covered 
with net or lattice work; and as the net work, being 
4 cubits or so high, would present a monotonous 
surface, it was relieved by seven rows of wreathed 
chain work, The summits of the capitals had 
* pommels,” or what we may understand as some 
kind of volute, provided to carry the plan outline of 
the capital bell from the circle to the square. 
From each of these pommels were suspended, after 
the manner of a festoon, two rows of pomegranates, 
one hundred in each row, or, according to the 
description in Jeremiah li. 23, ninety-six towards 
the four winds —in other words, that number on 
each face, leaving four over on each festoon for 

uspension from the pommels, This combination 
of detaila is reasonable, and would form a capital 
in harmony with the sturdiness of the shafts 
and possibly full of symbolism. 

The position of the columns in relation to the 
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porch has been the subject of much discussion, 


and, although the theories propounded have their 


application rather to Herod's Temple than to 
Solomon's, they have an interest in our present 
consideration to this extent, that the pillars of the 
late Temple were survivors of theearher, The late 
Mr. Fergusson, author of several important works 
on Architecture, maintained that they were incor- 
wated with a series of lintels after the form of the 
Sanchi Tope in India, and that on these lintels 
was hung the sacred vine; this piece of construc- 
tion he placed outside the Temple in the same 1s0- 
lated position as the Japanese Torii. This idea 
Mr. Fergusson takes from, or finds confirmation of, 
in the Talmudic statement that the porch had five 
carved! oak beams or lintels with stones in between, 
and that these beams increased in length from the 
lowest to the highest—that is to say, each beam was 
longer than the one below it by 2 onbits, so that 
the top beam would be 8 cubita longer than the 
bottom one. An objection to Mr. Fergusson’s 
theory of isolation occurs in the reference to inter- 
mediate stones, which, appropriate enough in a 
structure placed against the Temple walls, would 
be ont of place in one standing alone. An alterna- 
tive to this 1s that the columns might have been 
supports to the porch lintel; and that this is not 
shut out of consideration is seen by the passage in 
| Kings vu. 19, from which we learn that the 
columns were set up thin the porch; this being so, 
the use of 4 series of wood lintels with stones be- 
tween could be understood, as they would cover the 
void of the porch opening, on the same principle as 
the five separate courses of stone placed over the 
chamber of the Great Pyramid relieved it of 
the dead pressure of the superincumbent MASS. 
Plated with metal, these wood lintels would re- 
semble a crown on the summit of the pillars, some- 
what like a stone which surmounta the lintel of a 
Temple at Banl-Zimmon. This assumed appli- 
cation of gold would help to explain a statement of 
Josephus, that the front of the Temple shone from 
afar with the reflection of the gold whieh covered it. 
A. late writer, M. Chipiez, the learned French 
author of several architectural works, conjointly 
with M. Perrot, assumes the columns to have stood 
alone, and considers this assumption strengthened 
by the collateral evidence furnished through the 
discovery of a fragment of sepulchral glass, which 
was found in 1882 on the Labican way near Rome, 
and which it is supposed was due to a Hebrew 
ee Ay sal tha actecans ot oars in the end af 
the third and the beginning of the fourth centur 
a.D. On this tenia Torebeactad a view of 4 
temple with isolated columns standing at cach side 
of it. The temple is localised by the representation 
of palm-trees, and hy a view of the seven-branched 
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candlestick below it. This picture is supposed to 
he a Jewish reminiscence of the ancient‘ © of 


their fathers, and, if that be so, it would go far to 
support his theory that the columns stood alone 
and in advance of the porch. in a position similar 
to the obelisks which were so invariable an accom- 


iment of the Egyptian pylon. The French 
Sati! goes on to an aes borate drawings of 


one of the columns, of which all that need be said 
ia that they are French in treatment, and remind 
one of the practice of some of the early painters, 
who, in their ignorance of Eastern costume and 
acenery, represented sacred objects amidst the 





accessories of their own people and country, On 
the whole, it will be preferable to suppose that the 
columns were on the outside, immediately against 


the wall. : | 
There is a matter of incongruity in H. B, D. 


(page 702) commentary on the passage in 1 Kings 
vi. 36, and with an effort to confute this our 


remarks must close. The text reads thus: “ And 
he built the inner court with three rows of hewn 
stone and a row of cedar beams.” 4H. B. D. 
explains that this means a wall of three courses of 
stone, finished with a coping of cedar, weathered 
to throw off the water. But why should a stone 
wall have a coping of a material so much tess 
durable than itself? Would the upper course of 
stone not have been better as a coping? And, 
besides, to provide a wood coping two or more 
cedar lane would have been mneoded. The 
breadth of the wall was probably 5 cubits, or 7 feet 
6 inches, and the largest cedar in Solomon's days 
would likely be no bigger than the treea Dr. Thom- 
son describes in his Land and the Book as attaimmg 
the circumference of 4) feet, dividing into two or 
three stems at the height of a few feet from the 
ground, How could these planks be joined 40- 
wether so as to be watertight? Dr. Keil thinks 
they stood upright like a railing, but this seems an 
undignified method of fencing when metal was 
available. ie 

The proper resolution of the difficulty is, we 
believe, to be found by interpreting the passage as 
meaning that the north, south, and west sides of 
the Temple chambers had each a row of hewn 
stones (three rows of hewed stones) as a pathway 
projecting from the chambers, and that on these 
rows rested the wood pillars mistakenly supposed 
to have been copings whieh supported the gallery 
beams, these in their turn carrying the passages of 
approach to the chambers. | 

It may be added that it is very unlikely that the 
rooms were entered by passing from one into 
another a4 H. B. D. plan shows; this would en- 
tirely destroy their privacy as places of abode for 
the priests. : 
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REVIEWS. 


ENGLISH MEDLEVAL SCULPTURE. 

An Account of Mediaeval one Sculpture in Enyland: 
With 856 photographs. By Edward §. Prior, M.A. 
P.S.4. (F), Slaile Profesor of Fine Art in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and Arthur Gardner, MA., FSA. 
do, Canfab. 1912. £3 34. net. [Cambridge University 
Press, Fetter Lane, EC.) 

No one can take up a work which has on its 
title-page the name of Professor Prior without an 
expectation that all available data of the subject 
selected will have received the most thorough in- 
vestigation, nor without confidence that every con- 
clusion arrrved at will be based on the most pro- 
found and reliable consideration of the premises. 
In the present case Professor Prior and Mr, Gardner 
have more than fulfilled every possible expectation. 
The book which they have given us is not only the 
first attempt at a systematised history of English 
Medieval sculpture, but it will doubtless remain 
for many years me pane ae authority on this ex- 
tremely complicated and interesting aubject. 

The task which M. Emile Mile undertook when 
he produced, ten years ago, his work on the religious 
art of the thirteenth century in France wes, we 
venture to think, a far easier one. It is, indeed, 
true that the Gallic Incidity of M. Mile’s method 
makes it difficult to realise the laborious prepara- 
tion which must have formed the foundation of the 
logical system which he sets before us. But it ts 
also true that the body of French seulpture which ts 
available for study is at once sufficient as regards 
its quantity, and complete enough as regards its 
lovical arrangement and development, to make its 
interpretation comparatively simple when once the 
master key of its symbolic intention has been dis- 
covered. ) | 

Very different is the case of English sis ings 
even Cotes the iconoclasm of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries had done its work we doubt 
if it would have been an easy task to interpret ane 
avetematise as a whole the symbolic intention of 
English Medieval sculpture. ‘The confused mass of 
disconnected fragments that now remain are i 
themselves almost beyond classification; It 18 0 
tnatter of wonder that any one should have had the 
courage to attempt it, and of still greater wonder 
that it should have proved possible to put together 
so remarkable a co-ordination of the results of an 
almost infinite capacity of accurate observation as 
is presented by the volume before us. 

he paatad mass of sculpture on the fagades of 
the great churches of Amiens, Rheims, Paris, an 

Chartres ia as complete, or nearly 80, 85 it was in 

the thirteenth century, The general lines of inter- 
retation were indicated by Mr. Ruskin some 

orty yeara ago. ‘The system of interpretation was 
carried further, and, indeed, reduced to logical 
completion, by M. Mile; it was based upon a study 
of the sermons and other literature of the thirteenth 


century, a study of the books which were read 
and of the sermons which were doubtless actually 
heard by the men who carved the figures and bas- 
reliefs which are clearly shown by M. Mile to be 
their direct interpretation. 

The only churches in England comparable to 
the French churches in the quantity and quality 
of their sculpture are those of Exeter and ‘Wella. 
The Wells sculpture is thought by the authors to 
be as early as the corresponding French work, if 
not earlier, butin both cases the preservation 1s 
far leas complete, and in neither case was the sym- 
bolism realised to the same extent asin France. It 
is hardly too much to say that, without French 
sculpture aa a guide, the interpretation of sia 
sculpture would have been almost impossible : 
even with ita help the result must be comparatively 
uncertain and fragmentary. | 

An actual instance may make this clear. The 
imagery of the west front at Amiens is arranged as 
follows :—The central porch contains the figure of 
Christ, surrounded by the twelve Apostles; the 
south porch, the Blessed Virgin with 8. Elizabeth, 
5. Simeon and 8, Gabriel, and oaks figures ilustra- 
ting her history. The north door is devoted to a 
group of local saints and martyrs; the front of 
the buttresses between the porches, to a series of 
prophets who foretold Christ. Above, inthe tym- 
panum of the three porches, the life of 5. Firmin, 
the Last Judgment, the death and burial of the 
Blessed Virgin; in the voussoirs the hosts of 
heaven : and aboveagain, in thearcade immediately 
under the towers, the kings of Judah, the ancestors 
of Christ; and lastly, underneath, on the plinth, 
the Zodiac and the corresponding labours of the 
seasons ; the virtues and vices, and a number of 
historical scenes and incidents—a complete and 
logically ordered picture of Medimval thought, 
which can be classified, as M. Miile classifies them 
for us, under the four heads of the Mirror of Na- 
ture, the Mirror of Science, the Mirror of Morals, 
and the Mirror of History. 

A very similar and not less complete arrange- 
ment of gig eat is to be found at Rheims, at Paris 
(restored and largely modern), and at Chartres. In 
each case the Hien piraeh is so clear and logical 
that it is possible without much difficulty te identify 
every figure. This is seldom possible m England. 
Only fragments of such an ordered scheme can be 
identified here and there. Messrs. Pror and Gard- 
ner are able, indeed, to identify at Peterborough 
and Wells and Exeter, Apostles. kings and ladies, 
the Messengers and ancestry of Christ. At Wells, 
Profesor Lethaby has been able to discover a 
scheme of maser approensnts in its grandeur and 
completeness those of the great French churches ; 
while here and there all over the country are to be 
found isolated examples of zodiaca, judgments or 
dooms, resurrections and coronations, and various 
historical episodes. | 

In the present work, however, a point of view 
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more fully treated than that of the interpretation 
of the subj ect-matter is that of craftsmanship, and 
the origials and classification of the various 
schools and methods of imagers and masons. This 
most difficult subject is treated with extreme tho- 
roughness, and it 1s difficult to realise how any two 
men can have found time to acquire such intimate 
knowledge of ao large a number of examples of 
sculpture as to be able to present an orderly classi- 
fication of what are, at first sight, isolated and dis- 
connected fragments. 

Nothing in the whole work is more interesting 
than the disentangling of the various sources to 
which the varyimg characteristics of, for instance, 
the early and late Romanesque sculpture in Eng- 
land are to be attributed. Continental influence m 
the South, and Irish and Scandinavian influence in 
the North and Midlands in Saxon times, and, later 
on, a more clearly indicated French influence which 
came through Poitou and perhaps through San- 
tiago de Compostella, are followed out with con- 
siderable detail; while the classification of the 
several schools of masonry and sculpture which 
came into existence in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries 18 of the greatest interest. 

The book is very amply illustrated with more 
than eight hundred photographic prints. 

} Arrive &. Dixon LF.). 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Book-names for Building-work. 
| LGth April 1918, 
To the Editor, Joursan RABA.— 

Dear Sre,—My friend Mr. Walter Millard in the 
Joursan, 8th March, p S11, voices the opinion 
of many students of “ Gothic’ (may I tse the 
word Gothic 1) a8 to the desirability of giving up 
sectional names like Early English,” “ Decorated,” 
and “ Perpendicular,” Leannot prove them to be 
wrong if they wish to do so, but | think it would 
be-a pity. I remember that a wish to “ discrimi- 
nate the periods’ gave an interest to my early 
eciee and I don't think I should have aft- 
tached the general characteristics of an ever- 
changing poe 80 readily (it was difficult at best) 
to mere dates, Surely it would be generally al- 
lowed that in all * arta and sciences ” (generally so 
called) names help, There are no bears and 
swans in the “heavens,” but it is probable that 
the retention of the old names for the “ constella- 
tions (there ore no constellations of course in 
fact) has a practical value. It is possible that our 
first day of “summer " may be colder than the 
last day of “ winter,” but, notwithstanding, it is 
convenient to have distmet names for the con- 
tinuously changing “ seasons " (so called). Where 
are we to end in giving up convenient labels 7 

Another friend of mine, Prof. Moore, thinks that 


we’ English " (are we English f) are wrong in ap- 
plying | the word Gothic to our “ Medimval ” (when 
id the Mediwval period beginandend ?) ~ archi- 
tecture": must we agree? One argument for 
giving up the sectional labels is brought forward: 
this is that the French get on very well without 
such nicknames. It is perfectly true, but a 
moment's reflection suggests that the modern 
nation of France was not in the middle ages a single 
homogeneous kingdom, The same “styles ~ 
(what are styles 7) did not run from Provence to 
Flanders and from Savoy to Brittany. In Eng- 
land the styles marched very well together from 
corner to corner, Besides, the French may do as 
they like. It is my view that after a hundred 
years of printing stuff about English architecture 
& general notion is getting about that twelfth- 
century architecture was ‘* Norman,” that what 1s 
called ** Early English was developed im the 
thirteenth, the “ Decorated " came in the fourteenth, 
and the “ Perpendicular” followed in the fifteenth 
century. I believe it would not be wise now to 
repudiate the results of endless writing and infinite 
speech. For myself 1 confess that 1 quite apon- 
taneously think of such a porch as“ Norman ™ and 
such a window as “ Perpendicular.” For other 
there is no right or wrong in the matter: it is only a 
question of convenience, , | 
I foresee that in a few years we shall only be able 
to write on “ architecture “ at all by posers rey 
third word in quotes, as no one will accept any 
of the names in current use. | 
_W. R. Leruasy [F.). 


7 ldth April 1913. 
To the Editor, Jounnat R.L.B-A.,— 

Sin,—lI suppose that an author should always 
take any criticism “lying down’; but where his 
meaning is distorted by words inserted by the 
critic, he is apt to kick, 

I have to thank Mr. [bberson for many appre 
ciative remarks on my book on Colour Decoration, 
but why does he ask “can one altogether agree 
with this, of the much abused ease! picture 1” and 
then quote a passage in which I am speaking ex- 
elusively of mural paintings, SNe with the 
object of rier a building—not of pictures 
hung up in it? e word “ easel * js his own in- 
sertion. Lam nivt wanting in admiration for easel 
pictures, but Tam not talking of them. I am dis- 
cussing decoration. His three Vanidyke portraits 
may be sold at Chnstie’s and go perhaps to America 
—Il-am discussing what are loosely called “ fres- 
coes""; but as that word indicates a method, I did 
not use it. 

As to imitations, I am all for the real thing ; but 
so long as architects build sham columns of plaster 
to conceal tron stanchions, or to obtain “ digni- 
fied effect,” why try to foist all the lie on to the 
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THE LATE WILLIAM FLOCKHART 


decorator who tries to make the best of the 
original untruth ! Who is most to blame—the 
architect who built cement pilasters as responds 
to granite columns, or the decorator who saw what 
the architect meant, and did it ! 

And in a humbler matter, where is the architect 
who never specifies for the servants’ rooms, 
"woodwork, three coats stone colour"! 

Alas, it is a wicked world ! | 

J. D. Crace [ Hon. A.) 


Mr. [bberson, to whom a proof of the above was 

sent, replies :— 
iat April 1913. 

In case I have failed to make my meaning clear 
to others, may I reply in the JouRNAL to Mr. Crace’s 
gently given kick ? | 

I certainly dragged in “ easel wrongly and un- 
neceasarily ; the word is not needed for my point 
that three balanced Vandyke portraits, ~ painted 
on the wall,” like Brownmg’s duchess, might be 
“ decorative" even though surrounded by a de- 
finite gold frame or border. Possibly Mr. Crace 
would admit that the effect was “ beautiful * and 
we are but kicking against the words ‘ 

In vicarious humbleness | admit that the archi- 
tect of the “ Fitzbilly ’ sinned: a granite column 
really should not have had a plaster ceapone t (It 
was putting too great a temptation in the way of 
the painter). ~ 

But even architects, poor slaves of material 
things, must not lie down always, and I proceed to 
adopt the erect, posture of dogmatiam. Plaster 
pilasters are legitimate when the columns are 
plaster too; the simplest of us knows they are not 
plaster all through, and whether there 18 stone 

hind as sometimes at Pompeii, or brick as in 
Georgian times, or reinforced concrete as now, there 
is no real deception. The columns aiter Mr. Crace 
had worked his wicked will would I expect deceive 
the angela, | | 

In conclusion, | must again resume 4 recum bent 
position and plead guilty to usimg — stone colour 
on my kitchen doors, [do not think the cook is 
deceived, but should [ at any time have the plea- 
sure of building for Mr, Crace, | will remetaber the 
risk of this apparently innocent habit deluding 
more sophisticated minds, and will specily instead, 
in the words of another decorator, “ All the colours 
of the rainbow including black and gold.” 

Hersert G. [npersos [F.]. 








Books Received. "5 
London County Council—Survey of London. The Pa ol 
pe ge (Part IL), 1h? the dine, shpmes weal er tet 
of London, by Walter A, member of © I 
mittee for Fit ibaa of thie Memorials of Greater London. 
a Lond. 1015, Price 18s, i Published by the London 
Tonniy Council, Spring Ganiens. a 
The Country Life Book at Cottages, comting free AIR So ee 
ef Lawrence Weaver. 80. Lond. 1914. Price ae it 
ore Life Office, 20 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
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-GHRONICLE. 
The late William Flockhart [F.). 

The formal announcement to the Institute of the 
death of Mr. William Flockhart was made by Mr. 
E. Guy Dawses, acting for the Hon. Secretary, 
at the General Meeting of the 2st inst., in the 
following terms: | deeply regret to announce 
the decease on the 10th ist. of our distinguished 
Fellow and Member of Council, William Flockhart. 
Mr. Flockhart was elected a Fellow m 1901, and had 
always taken an active shure in the work of the In- 
stitute. He had been seven times elected Member 
of the Council, and in that capacity had served for 
three years on the Finance Committee, acting for a 
time as its Chairman. He was also for several 
years a member, and for the past two years Vice- 
Chairman, of the Art Standing Committee. Mr. 
Flockhart’s artistic gifts are well-known to mem- 
bers. He has left his mark especially on our West 
End architecture in a number of charming build- 
ings, business premised and private houses, in 
Bond Street, Hill Street, and elsewhere in this 
neighbourhood. As architect to the Union Castle 
Steamship Company he made the designs for the 
remodelling, furnishing, and decoration of the 
Royal quarters on the Balmoral Castle for the 
voyage of the Duke of Connaught and suite m 1910. 
He was one of the architects selected by the London 
County Council to submit designs for the fagades of 
buildings fronting the Strand and Aldwych, and he 
received the second BF icguen awarded in that com- 
petition. He was also among the nine architects 
nominated to take part in the final competition for 
the Wesleyan Church House, and one of the eight 
selected to submit designs in the tinal competition 
for the new London County Hall. I need not on 
this occasion deal more fully with his professional 
works—these will doubtless be set out at length in 
the Memoir to appear in our JournaL. We have 
rie i to deplore the loss of a good and sincere 
friend of the Institute. Mr. Flockhart was an able 
and brilliant architect ; he was, moreover, a com- 
petent critic, tolerant and broad-minded, and a 
passionate lover of the arts. He had a most 
ovable disposition, and was of a peculiarly win- 
ning personality. Those of us who enjoyed his 
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acquaintanceship know how charming a companion 
he was, and we all regarded him as a friend. 1 
lave to move the following resolution: “That 
the Institute desires to record its deep regret 
at the decease of our esteemed and distinguished 
Fellow and Member of Council, William Flockhart, 
and at the loas which the Inatitute and Architecture 
have sustained thereby; and that a message of con- 
dolence be transmitted on behalf of the Institute to 
his widow and family, sympathising with them in 
their great bereavement.” 

Mr. Georce Hussarn, F.S.A. [F.]: May I be 
nermitted to second this vote of condolence on the 
oss af our friend, Mr. Flockhart? I think he 
must have been known to all of us in this room, and 
all who knew him must have respected him, not 
only as an architect, but as aman. [had to meet 
him professionally on more than one occasion, 
sometimes as an opponent, and it would have been 
impossible to have dealings with a man of a more 
generous or a sweeter disposition. While loyally 
supporting his own case, he would be most con- 
siderate of the views held by others. It is with 
extremé regret that we have heard of his death, 
and we shall always mourn his loss. 

The Prestpent: In putting this vote of condo- 
lence I should like to say how deeply and sincerely 
we all sympathise with Mr, Flockhart’s family. 
Mr. Flockhart was one of the most delightfinl of 
men, and possessed of great charm and omginality, 
aa well as a Very individual outlook on things. He 
was also an artist of considerable power, and a 
brillant draughtaman. i 
Institute I need not dwell; we all know he was 
niest constunt in his attendance and in his efforta 
to help usinevery way. He was a loyal colleague, 
man with a very candid and open mind, always 
anxious to get at the facta, and always sincere in 
his efforts to do hi beat in the interests of archi- 
tecture. 

The motion having been put from the Chair, the 
Meeting rose and signified its assent upstanding, 


Collaboration of Architect, Sculptor, and Painter. 

During the year just . the Committee on 
Allied Arts of the American Institute of Architects 
have been engaged investigating conditions exist- 
ing among architects, sculptors, and painters in 
connection with their collaborative work. The 
Committee was organised on democratic lines,each 
art being se ge ie by a prominent member of its 
own cult. The result as regards the composition of 
the Committee is stated by the Chairman to have 
been highly satisfactory, and he suggests the addi- 
tion to its personnel of a representative of the 
landseapist’s art. The re recently published 
opens with an expreasior of the Committee's regret 
that it found in recent American architecture, par- 
ticularly in the ensemble, ao little evidence of the 
successful collaborative effort of architect, sculptor, 
and painter that it hesitated to proceed on the 
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but name. They recognise the seriousness of f. 
condition, both in the loss to the arts in question of 
their rightful share in the architectural work of the 
country, and of the loss to the country itself of its 
birthright, a finished architecture. The Commit- 
tee attribute the trouble to lack of education— 
that is to say, special education in sympathetic 
collaboration. At present such education seems 
confined to individual experiences, and in the work 
of most architects experiences lopinhioo collabora- 
tion with sculptor and painter are unfortunately 
extremely rare. It is not enough that the sculptor, 
painter, and architect should realise the necessity 
for unselfish collaboration—they must be taught 
how it may be had. The Committee feel that im 
this matter of education lies both the cause and 
cure of the trouble, and recommend that the atten- 
tion of the American Institute's Committee on 
Education be directed especially to this lack of co- 
operative study. They suggest that the Institute 
should foster to the utmost the sympathetic co- 
education of the Alhed Arts throughout the 
country, and that it should take steps to get the 
Trustees of the Academy at Rome to give special 
encouragement to such collaborative education in 
that institution. They further advocate the estab- 
lishment by the Institute of an annual money Be 
for the best accomplishment in third-year collabo- 
rative work at the Academy in Rome: The report 
concludes with the hope that opportunity for such 
collaborative education may be early provided. 
and that through its agency there may come into 
American architecture that something which it 
now lacks and which is only found where sculptor, 
painter, and architect have learned to merge their 
several individualities in a common love for a great 
ideal! 


London University: a Proposed University Quarter 
in Bloomsbury. 


The Final Report of the Royal Commission on 
University Education in London (appointed im 
May 1910) is now issued as a Blue Book [Cd. 6717}. 
Briefly, the task set the Commissioners was to 
examine the existing provision for University edu- 
eation in London athe light of what they thought 
ought to exist, and to make practical recommenda- 
tions towards the realisation of the ideal, The 
Commissioners have come to the conclusion that 
the organisation of the University is Rar 
defective, and a3 at present constituted is not cal- 
culated to promote the highest mteresta of Uni- 
versity education in London; nor do they think 
it capable of developing on the present lines into a 
University such as London-ought to have. Much 
of the defective organisation they attribute to con- 
fusion of thought about what is essential and non- 
essential in University education. Discussing the 
essentials, the Commissioners urge: First, that 
studenta should work in constant association with 
their fellow-students of their own and other Facul- 


basis that their arts were, in fact. allied nea ub 
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ties, and in close contact with their teachers, 
Secondly, that University work should differ in its 
nature and aim from that of asecondary school, or 
a technical ora purely professional school. Thirdly, 
there should be close association of undergraduate 
and post-graduate work; a hard and fast line 
between the two is disadvantageous to the under- 
rraduate and diminishes the number who go on to 
advanced work. The most distinguished teachers 
must take their part in undergraduate teaching and 
their spirit should dominate it all. The main advan- 
tage to the student is the personal influence of men 
of original mind. The main advantage to the 
teachers ix that they select their students for ad- 
vanced work from a wider range, train them in their 
own methods, and are stimulated by association 
with them. Free intercourse with advanced stu- 
dents is inspiring and encouraging to under- 


The Commissioners consider that a condition of 
satisfactory University work is that the teaching 
of the University in its several faculties should’ be 
concentrated as far as possible in one place. The 
constituent Colleges and University Departments 
should be brought together in one part of London, 
and grouped round the central buildings of the 
University when they are not actually within tts 

alls, Admitting that London, as a whole, cannot 
be made a University town like Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, where the University dominates the town 
and may consist of many separate colleges without 
losing its unity and identity, the Commissioners 
think it is quite possible to create a University 
Quarter in London, in which the University life and 
interests would grow and develop, and students 
and teachera slit would find themselves in the 
atmosphere of a great seat of learning. The crea- 
tion of a University Quarter would lead to economy 
in administration, to increased co-operation be- 
tween different departments of study in the im- 
terests of new lines of work, and to greater Inter- 
course between students and between teachers. 

As to the locality of the propose i University 
Quarter, the Commissioners are of opinion that the 
most suitable and convenient site would be found 
in Bloomsbury. If King’s College, the new Unt- 
versity Department of House old and Social 
Science, the Brown Animal Sanatory Institution, 
and the central University buildings were all 
moved to the Bloomsbury district, where they 
would be close to University College, the School of 
Economics, and the new Constituent College in 
Arts and Science for evening students, 1t ought to 
he possible to create in time 4 University Quarter 
which would perhaps do more than anything else 
to impress the imagination of the great London 
public and te convince them that the University 
was a reality. : 

The Commissioners recommend that the central 
University buildings, all to be placed in Blooms- 
bury, should include :-— 





(a) A great hall for University ceremonies and 
larze educational gatherings. 

(0) Accommodation for the Senate, for Com- 
spine for the Principal, and for the headquarters 
eo 7 

(c) Accommodation for the meetings of Con- 
vocation and for its officers. 

(d)} A club-house for the Union Societies, head- 
quarters for the Officers’ Training Corps, and rooms 


for professors, graduates, and students. 


(e) A central University Library, supplementing 
the libraries in the Constituent Colleges, University 
Departments and Schools. 

The Commissioners express the view that it 
would be extravagant to provide Examination 
Halls for the University in the centre of London 
where land is expensive. Students in the Con- 
stituent Colleges and University Departments 
would be examined in their own Colleges and De- 
partments. “The same practice could be followed 
in the cage of students in Schools of the University ; 
where possible, it is important that students should 
be examined in familiar surroundings, and by 
means of apparatus to the use of which they 
are accustomed, For private students, if room 
cannot be found for them in the schools and build- 
ings of the University, accommodation should be 
had by hirmg, or by building, suitable halls in some 
accessible part of London where the price of land 
1s relatively low. The Commissioners sea no 
urgency for the separate provision of scientific 
laboratories for advanced work in the central Uni- 
versity buildings, though they hope that the site 
would be sufficiently extensive to allow of their 
erection should they in course of time be proved 
necessary. — 

As regards the area of the University, the Com- 
missioners think that the Administrative County 
ia the very largest which would allow of the effec- 
tive organisation desired. It is thought that the 
University of Berlin, with nearly 9,000 matriculated 
students, is already too large, and it is doubtful 
whether the University of London would ever be 
able to provide for a much larger number than this 
an education comparable to that of Berlin. When 
this point has been reached the need will have 
arisen for another University, and if the University 
of London can prepare the way for a new university 
in the south-east of England by encouraging the 
development on the might lines of educational 
institutions beyond ita own immediate area, it will 
have performed o greater service to education and 
to the State than by attempting a Bigantio organi- 
sation which would be likely to end in the arid 
formalism of the Napoleonic Université de France. 

It is recommended that the University should 
encourage the erection of hostels for as many of its 
students as possible, the hostels to be supported by 
special funds, and to be under the veneral super- 
viion of the University. The hostels should 
mostly be placed in the suburbs, where fresh aur 
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and playing fields are to be had, and they should 
be so arranged as to attract students and junior 
teachers from different faculties and from different 
institutions. Accommodation should be provided 
in the central University buildings for the Students’ 
Representative Council and other University 
societies, and headquarters for the Officers’ Tram- 
ing Corps. 

London Suburbs: New Roads and New Ideals. 

A note from the London Society savs :— 

Tt must be common knowledge to most that the main 
roads in and out of London are totally inadequate for 
present requirements, and will become more and more 
bo 83 time goes on, but if may not be so generally known 
that unless something is done, and done at once, the 
opportunity will have gone forever, London i# being 
encircled by series of Slrigt wefan schemes, through 
moat of which new roads will have to pass, and if these 
are ones authorised apart from any scheme for main 
roads, a good road scheme will beoome practically im- 
possible, A fine scheme for main roads has been drawn 
up by the Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade. but 
they have no funds or power to execute it; the Road 
Board have funds but no power. What is wanted is 
that power should be vested in some central authority 
to lay down such a scheme of roads and secure its adop- 
tion by all local authorities before it is too late. The 
Royal Academy, the Royal Institute of British Archi: 
teote, the Institute of Civil Engineers, the Surveyors’ 
Institution, and the Municipal Engineers have jointly 
asked to be allowed to represent their viewa to the 
Prime Minister; attention has also Intely been onlled 
to the matter in ‘Parliament by Colonel ¥ ib and by Mr, 
Joynson Hicks; it is very urgent, but so far nothing 
has been done, A map is appended, reduced from that 
published in the annual report of 1912 of the London 
Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade, which shows 
clearly how these town-planning schemes will block the 
way of the necessary new roads unless tho lines of the 
rouds are authoritatively Ind down at once, 


Mr. W. R. Davidge [.4.] writing in the current 
Garden Cities and Town-Planwing Magazine ob- 
serves 

There is room for not one but many Garden Cities, 
and while they are Rrowing Up we must not neglect the 
mightier cities which, do what we will, seem destined 
to still further Increase. If we cantiot at once build 
cities anew, let us import the Garden City ideal into our 
existing towns Let us, if we can, surround them with 
a belt of agricultural land or open country, und sur. 
round! each separate suburb too with open s for 
oe air and recreation. We may not be able in all 

cnet to Sep the ideal to the areas already covered by 
mortar, but the first eeential is a com 
hensive plan to ensure that the future auburbs of Lon- 
don—imany of them still quite little villages away out in 
Mid - in Surrey, and even further still—eome af 
them already in the of one of the many tentacles 
of the mighty city, shall be saved from the same mis- 
takes. Lot us treat the hills and the streams and the 
open country as a sacred trust to be preserved for the 
health and well-being of the community. and this can- 
not be done without a plan of some sort—a comprehen- 
sive plan for the future that shall guard not only our 
cities, but all the country round. 
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The Henry Jarvis Travelling Studentship. 

The third paragraph relating to this Studentship 
on page 17 of the Prizes and Studentahips pamph- 
let requires amendment by the insertion of the 
words italicised below, so as to read -— 

“The candidate placed highest in the Final 
Competition will be awarded the Jarvis Student- 
ship, unless being also qualified for the Scholarship 
offered by the Royal Commissioners for the Exhilition 
of 1851 he elects to take the latter Scholarship, in 
which event the Jarvis Studentship will be awarded 
to the candidate placed next on the list, The 
Scholarship and the Studentship will not in. any 
ease be awarded to the same candidate,” 


MINUTES. el 

At the Twelfth General Meeting } of the 
Session 1012-15, held Monday, 2lat Apr irs at 8 leah pe 
Present: Mr. Reginald Blomiield, AKA, in the 
Chair: 22 Fellows (including 10 members of of the Ce Council), 
A Asnociates (including 2 rasa sen of the Council), 12 
Licentiates, 2 Hon. Associates, and several visitora—the 
Minutes of the Meeting held 7th Ape having been already 
published were taken as read and signed aa correct. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Vice-President, acting for the Hon. 
Secretary, having announced the decense of William 
Flockhart, Fellow and Member of Council, reference woe 
made to his services to ecard. and a tribute of re- 

t to his personal tire and of udmiration for 
a an nh nrvhitect, ate Ri on the motion of 
Mr. Dawber, ed by Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A., 

“iee- President, th was 

Reso.ven, that the Institute desires to record its deep 

regret at the death of ite esteemed and 

Fellow and Member of Council, William Flockhart, 

and at the low the Institute and Architecture have 
eustained thereby, and that a message of condolence 
be tranamitted on behalf of the Institute to his 
widow and family, sympathising with them in their 
creat bereavement. 

The doceasy wae also announced of Francie Goorge 
Ashwell, Licentiate. | 

The following Licentiates attending for the first time 
since their election were formally sawed Ge fees 
dent :—Henry Goorge Baker, Henry 
Blyth, Alexander ‘Clark Meston, William Herbert Te 
Granville Edwand Stewart Streatfeild, Perey John 
Psi 


pers on Moves Stee. Burtome Coxsraverros 
having been read by Mr, Prank N. Jackson [Hon.A.] 
Agssoo, MInst.C.E., and Mr. Bernard Dicksee [F.], a vote of 
thanks was passed to them by acclamation, anid discussion 
on the Papers was adjourned till Monday, 28th April) at 


e Vista et cacalfage tives sicmsd, and the Meeting eepamted 


at 10 p.m. 








Mr. John William Stevens [1.)—It has to be tated 
that ciel hale Stevens” whose death was meently an- 
etn iv not the Asaoclate of the Institute, Mr. John 

illiarn Stevens, of 21, New Bridge Street, EC, but an 
Lidetirest of the same name and initia, a member of the 
York and Yorkshire Society of Architecta, Mr. John 
William Stevens, we are happy to state, ia in the best of 
health, and in the active practice of bis ‘profession mt the 
above address. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE OF FICIAL YEAR 1912-1913. 
Approved and adopted at the Annual General Meeting, Monday, 5th May 1913. 
Y INCE the publication of the last Annual Report the Council have held 21 Meetings, of 
S which the Council elected in June last have held 18. The following Boards and 
: Committees appointed by the Council have met and reported from time to time on the 
matters referred to them: Architectural Education, Annual Dinner, By-Laws Revision, Com- 
petitions, Council Procedure, Feclesiastical Commissioners and Parsonage Houses, Fellowship 
Drawings, Finance and House, Official Architecture, Professional Questions, Professional 
Defence, Records, Registration, Royal Gold Medal, Schedule of Charges, Sessional Papers, 
Town Planning. Particulars of the work of these Boards and Committees are embodied in 
the Report under various headings. | | 
The losses by death have been as follows :—Fellows: John Barlow Badock, James 
obituary. Fo miag Baillie, Jones James Bradshaw, John Thomas Bressey, William Flockhart, 
George Friend, George Enoch Grayson, Francis Robert Newton Haswell, Peter Lyle Hender- 
son, Edward Blakeway I’ Anson, William George Blackmore Lewis, Robert Falconer Macdonald, 
Francis Edward Masey, Charles Henry Rew, Thomas Robert Richards, Armitage Rigby, Sydney 
Smirke, Francis James Smith, Sidney Robert James Smith, Sir John Taylor, Wilham Frederick 
Unsworth, Thomas Henry Watson, Richard Willock; Retired Fellows: Lewis Angell, Thomas 
Arnold, Henry Hall, George Tunstal Redmayne; Associates; Edwin Albert Agutter, Edward 
John Milner Allen, William Allen Coombs, John Henry Eastwood, William Harrison, Archer 
William Hoskings, John Samuel Paul, William Edwin Salt, William Edmund Wallis, Herbert 
Winstanley ; Licentiates : Francis George Ashwell, Edgar Osborne Banks, Percy Richard Brad- 
ford, Ernest Theodore Felgate, Richard Andrew Fuller, Abraham Harrison Goodall, John 
Joseph Jones, Albert Edward Twells, John Miller Thompson; Honorary Fellow: Sir Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema: Honorary Associate: Frederick Thomas Reade; Honorary Corresponding 
Member+ Daniel Hudson Burnham. Obituary notices of many of these deceased members 
have been published in the Jounna. 
The Royal Gold Medal was awarded to Mr. Basil Champneys, in recognition of the 
Royal Gold distinguished merit of his exeeuted work in architecture. The Medal was pre- 

sented to Mr. Champneys at the meeting on the 24th June 1912. 

It has been decided to award the Medal this year to Mr. Reginald T. Blomfield, President 
of the Royal Institute, for his executed works as an architect and for his contributions to the 
literature of architecture. His Majesty the King has graciously signified his approval of the 
award, and the Medal will be presented to Mr. Blomfield at the General Meeting on the 
23rd June. 

| The following tabular statement shows the present subscribing membership of the 
Membership. Royal Institnte compared with corresponding periods of 1910, 1911, and 1912 :— 
3 0 
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' Fellows drsoclates Bon, Associa bes Total 
1910 R74 1,431 48 4 453 
1911 B62 1,500 55 2.426 
1912 850 1,581 56 9,496 
1913 By 1,80 o4 2,941 


During the official year since the last Annual General Meeting 89 Fellows have been elected, 
104 Associates, and 1 Honorary Corresponding Member. ey 

The period for the election of Licentiates came to an end on the 24th June 1912, 
Licentiates: +44 there are now 2,101 Licentiates on the roll. A number of Licenfiates have 
entered for the special examination qualifying for election to the Fellowship. 21 have passed 
this examination and 10 have been duly elected to the Fellowship. | 

Since the publication of the last Annual Report the Council have had the pleasure 
New Allled of admitting into alliance with the Royal Institute the following Architectural 
Social: Societies: New Zealand Institute of Architects, Hampshire ard Isle of Wight 
Association of Architects, South Australian Institute of Architects. — r 
During the course of the year the Board of Professional Defence have considered 


potresiona! applications from several members with regard to eases involving legal considera- 
Defence. 


tions, and have given their advice to these members. | | 
On the advice of the Professional Questions Committee, the Council have dealt 
Professional with all complaints as to the professional conduct of members which have been laid 
| before them. ‘Two members who took part in competitions which had been publicly 
vetoed by the Council have been expelled under By-laws 24 and 25. Fr] 
During the past session the Couneil, assisted by a Sub-Committee, who have been 
The Schedule in consultation with the Royal Institute solicitors, have completed the revision of 
~~ the Schedule of Charges. It is intended to lay the draft before the General Body 
at an early date. 
An additional sum of money has become available under the terms of the Henry 
Beary Jarvis Jarvis Bequest. The Council have obtained the approval of the Trustees to a pro- 
| posal for the endowment of a Scholarship tenable at the Architectural Association 
School. Fall particulars of this will be published in due course. 
ahha: During the session the competition for the first Architectural Scholarships at the 
British Schoo! New British School at Rome has been inaugurated, and the final stage of the com- 
a a petition will take place in Septerhber. It will be remembered that in addition to 
the Scholarship of £200 a year for three years which is offered by the Royal Commissioners of 
the Exhibition of 1851, the Royal Institute will award a Jarvis Travelling Studentship of £200 
a year tenable for two years, 
| The Progressive Examinations were held in June and November 1912. The Pre- 
The Ex- .. liminary was held in London, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Neweastle; the Intermediate in London, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, and Neweastle. The Final and Special 
Examinations were held in London, and the Special Examination for Colonial candidates in 
June 1912 in Melbourne, and in November 1912 in Montreal. The Council desire to record 
their thanks for the valuable services rendered by the Honorary Secretaries and Examination 
Committees of the various Allied Societies. The results are shown in the following table :— 


Admltind Exempted Exam ned Parent Relecated 
Paexenmmant Exrammarion 7 a « S10 pt | 216 142 74 
IxtenuEntatr ExaMixatiow =. - . 325 13 212 114 oA 


Fru. axp Srectan Exawrvatioxs — , , Bog 


The Ashpitel Prize was not awarded this year. 
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The Statutory Examinations qualifying for candidature as District Surveyor in London, 
and for Candidature as Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, were held in London in 
October 1912. There were 7 candidates, of whom 4 passed. 

The Council desire to thank the Honorary Examiners for the continuance of their invalu- 
able services. 

The Deed of Award of the various Prizes and Studentships was presented to the 
Frizsand Institute at a General Meeting on the 20th January 1913. At the Presentation of 

Prizes on the 3rd February 1913 an Address to Students was delivered by the Presi- 
dent, and a criticism of the work submitted, illustrated by lantern slides, was read by Mr. 
W. Curtis Green [F.]. An exhibition of the drawings was held from the 2lst January to the 
$rd February in the Royal Institute Galleries, and was visited by over 1,400 persons. A 
selection of the Prize Drawings is now being sent the round of the Allied Societies. 

During the session the following Papers have been read :— 
Sessional = 18th Nov. 1912: “* Bath and Wells,” by J. L. Ball. 

L6th Dee. : “ The Walls of Visby, Gotland,” by Horace Porter, M.A.Cantab. [A-]. 

0th Jan. 1913: ‘* Canadian Architecture,"’ by F. 5. Baker [F.] (Toronto). 

17th Feb. ; ‘* Modern Hospitala,"" by A. Saxon Snell | be, and Wm. Milburn, jun. [4.}. 

17th Mareh : ‘‘ Modern French Architecture,"’ by F. Billerey. 

7th April; ** American Museum Buildings,’’ by Cecil Brewer | F.|. 

2ist April: ‘‘ Modern Steel Construction,’’ by F. N. Jackson [H.A.] and Bernard 
Iicksee Ree 

The following Paper remains to be read :— 

26th May : “‘ Modern Architecture,” by Thomas Hastings (New York). 

The Registration Committee, whose appointment was announced in the last Annual 
Reristra~ © Report, have held regular sittings since that date, and have just presented to the 
- Council an Interim Report on the work which they have done since their appoint- 
ment. An announcement will probably be made to the General Body before the conclusion of 
the session. 
The usual Financial Statement appended to this Report indicates the satiafac- 
—— tory state of the finances of the Royal Institute. The Finance and House Com- 
mittee have given special attention to the subject during the past Session. and have submitted 
a report to the Council, which will enable them to lay before the General Body before the close 
of the Session the statement which was mentioned by the President last Session. 
Since the issue of the last Annual Report the Council have appointed the following 
Appolnt- gentlemen to serve as the Royal Institute representatives in connection with the 
| various bodies indicated :— 

University of London, Bebool of Architecture . 9. + + - | a —ataeep tirana A.R.A. 

International Historical Congress. . : ’ ; . Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A. 

The Royal Sanitary fansite Gongrem ms je ie Sa nid pe eens en 

Town Planning Congress, Ghent. " s 8 Mr. Rayeiona Unwin. 

The Board of Architectural Studies, Cambridge University .  . Professor A. Beresford Pite. 

Since the issue of the last Annual Report the Council have made the following 
orate grants :— 


= 


Library Fund, £150. Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved 
British School of Archweology in Egypt and Society, 260. re 
the Egyptian Research Fund, £5 5s. Architects’ Benevolent Society, £100. 


Royal Architectural Museum, £21. 
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The following have been the President's appointments to Assessorships during the 
year commencing 26th April 1912 ;— 

Balham . =. . « &Wimming Baths dull . « « MroH. W. Wills. 

Bastord, Nottingham : rig ye (ifices, ete. : Ps : . Mr. F. H. Greenaway. 

Beckenham : . Cen School . 5 ‘ : . - Mr A.W. 

Carlisle . . . « Elementary School - «© + = - Mr. Sats Laon iyi 
Chorley . «. «  « GouncilSehool . 9. oe - + = aes me sei arr 
Devonport. . + + Sprint and Municipal Offices. . . Mr. E. Newton, ¥ 
See ko fo Seok, cule) eee cues Meee. ae Capa 


Competitions, 





. oF Uw Badetee . 5 OO os MEOW: 
rarest .  . « «4 Sohool So. .lUlCle)hClUle™h™hlU)6h6CUll 6M 8D. Kitzon, FSA. 
Plrmouth. . -  «. BublioSchoolh . - - + «+ « Mr. E. Gay Dawber. 
Heading . + -: Becondary Schools . Mr. E. Newton, A.BLA. 


Reignte . . . - Laying out of Lodge Estate. =. - + Mr. Raymond Unwin. 
peal se : School : : : : F ; . Mr. 8. D. Kitson. 

Copies of the '* Regulations '’ have been sent wo the promoters of numerous competitions 
throughout the country, and the Competitions Committee have succeeded in obtaining the 
modification of unsatisfactory conditions in many cases. x 

A strong Committee, including eee ee of the ee Peso we. oe 
Oficial  a«npdinted for the purpose of considering the question of official architecture. 
——— This Committee is holding regular sittings, and it is hoped that it will be in a 
position to report at an early date. 

pst The Council has remitted to the Delegates on the Forestry Conference the 
Setifeation Suggestion that a suitable specification for timber might be drawn up, and after 
for Timber.  caveral meetings (one of them in friendly discussion with the Institute of Builders 
and representatives of the timber trade) the Delegates’ views as to the clauses of a specifica- 
tion dealing with timber were submitted for the consideration of the Council. The Council 
co-opted one of their number as a member of this Sub-Committee, and referred back the draft 
clauses for further consideration. The matter is still receiying the attention of the Committee. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

The Board has held seventeen meetings since the issue of the last report. 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., who had acted as Chairman of the Board for several 
years, resigned the Chairmanship on his election as President, and Mr. Ernest Newton, A.B.A., 
was elected Chairman. 

The Vice-Chairmen of the Board are Mr. Lewis Solomon and Mr. John Slater, the latter 
having been appointed on the resignation of Sir Aston Webb, and the Hon. Secretary is Mr. W- 
Curtis Green. 

The following Committees of the Board haye met and reported from time to time on the 
matters referred to them :— 


Examinations. Jarvis Travelling Studentship. 
I.xemptions. Prizes and Studentships. 
Testimonies of Study. Revision of Syllabus. 


The Intermediate Examination.—In response to an application from the University of 
Cambridge, which has recently formed a Board of Architectural Studies for conducting examina- 
tions in Architecture, the Board has recommended the Council to exempt from certain parts of 
the Intermediate Examination those Students who pags these University Examinations. 
(For particulars see Kanexpar, p. 415.) The Cambridge Board having requested that the 
Council should suggest the name of some one who could be co-opted a member, the Council 
have nominated Professor Beresford Pite. | 
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Problems in Desiqn.—The scheme of problems in design which was instituted to take the 
place of the old Testimonies of Study of the Final Examination, and came into force in January 
1912, is evidently highly appreciated by students. During the past year 225 designs have 
been received and adjudicated on by the Board; and of these 149 have been approved. 

The Board is making inquiries as to the special scientific and engineering courses con- 
ducted by the various Architectural and Technical Schools throughout the country. 

Examinations.—The Board has conducted the Royal Institute Examinations, and the 
results as reported to the Council have been published. The Board wishes to place on record 
its regret at the death of Mr. Edward Finches, who acted as the professional Examiner for 
the Preliminary Examination from 1892 until 1911. Mr. James Wilson has been appointed 
in his place. 

Prizes and’ Studentships —Committees of the Board, which included several members of 
the Institute outside the Board, have judged the various Designs and Drawings submitted for 
the Institute and other Prizes, and have reported thereon to the Council, and the pamphlet of 
the Prizes and Stndentships for 1914 prepared by the Board has been approved by the Council. 


REPORT OF THE ART STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Four meetings of the Art Standing Committee have been held during the past Session. 

Mr. Ernest Newton was elected Chairman, the late Mr. William Flockhart Vice-Chairman, 
and Mr. E. Guy Dawber was appointed Honorary Secretary. 

Of many matters which received the attention of the Committee the following are the most 
important :— 

Having been in communication with Sir Richard Paget and the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings with regard to the great architectural interest of the Deanery at Wolver- 
hampton, the Committee have induced the Mayor and Town Council to consider the possibility 
of including the old Deanery buildings in their scheme for a Technical School, and there is 
every reason to believe that this 1s being done. 

Much consideration has been given to the treatment ol Moody's stuircase and its stamed 
glass windows in South Kensington Museum, and the Committee recommended the Council to 
urge upon the Museum authorities the desirability of replacing the glass. 

Attention having been drawn to a report that the fine wooden staircase at Cromwell House, 
Highgate, was to be removed, the Committee ascertained from the National Trust that, having 
heen in communication with the Great Ormond Street Hospital (the owners of the property), 
an assurance had been given by them that no steps would be taken as to its disposal without 
letting the Art Committee know. 

The subject of the projected scheme to build shops in Park Lane by the Marble Arch 
having received the most careful consideration of the Committee, it was fortunately found that 
no action was necessary a5 the scheme had been abandoned. 

It is a matter of gratification that the Whitgift Hospital at Croydon will not now be inter- 
fered with, the question of its partial demolition having again eropped up during the past year. 
The Art Committee have been most carefully watching the progress of the negotiations, and are 
pleased to hear that the Local Government Board have finally refused to sanction a scheme 
which will interfere in any way with the buildings. The thanks of the Committee are due to 
Mr. C. H. Brodie for the very close interest he has taken in the matter, 

Owing to the war between Turkey and the Allies the safety of the churches and other build- 
ings in Adrianople, Salonica, Constantinople, and elsewhere, has engaged the attention of the 
Committee, and a letter has been written to the Director of the British School at Athens, asking 
for information as to what is being done to safeguard these valuable buildings, and it is hoped 
that a satisfactory assurance will be forthcoming. : 
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The subject of the uniform treatment of street name-plates is still receiving attention, and 
a Committee has been appointed to deal especially with this matter. 

The Council having referred but few matters to the Art Committee for consideration during 
the past year, a notice has been published in the Jouryan stating that it would be of assistance 
to the members of the Art Standing Committee if architects and others would kindly inform the 
Hon. Secretary of the Committee whenever any matter likely to require its action came to their 
knowledge, as it sometimes happened that from want of information early enough to render 
action effective, the Committee and the Council of the Institute had been compelled to remain 
passive where timely information might have enabled them to act beneficially. 

Snewestions for Sessional Papers have been prepared and submitted to the Council, and it 
is hoped that these will be read in due course. 


REPORT OF THE LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE, 

Nine meetings of the Committee have been held since the election of the present members. 

At the beginning of the Session the following officers were elected: Mr. Edward Warren, 
¥.5.A,, Chairman; Mr. R. Phené Spiers, F.S.A., Vice-Chairman; Mr. C. Harrison ‘Townsend 
and Mr. Theodore Fyfe, Hon. Secretaries. 

The Committee, having considered the question of the valuation of the contents of the 
Library for fire insurance, have adopted certain recommendations which, after the valuation of 
ceartain books and drawings has been completed, will be submitted to the Council. 

The Council haying requested the Committee to consider the matter of the reproduction of 
the Burlington-Devonshire collection of drawings, the Committee have submitted a scheme to 
the Council. 

A list of sessional papers for the Session 1918-1914 has, at the request of the Council, been 
drawn up and submitted to them. 

The Committee have made arrangements with the Americay Institute of Archwology for 
the exchange of publications. They have further recommended to the Council that the 
Institute should subscribe to the Byzantine Research Fund, so that the important publications 
of the Fund should be available for members immediately on publeation. 

With a view to increasing the general usefulness of the Library and to meet the growing 
demands which are made upon its resources, more especially in regard to the Loan Collection, 
the Committee have suggested to the Conncil the advisability of increasing the annual grant. 
The recent change in the programme of the Institute Examinations has occasioned inquiries for 
books which the Library is not at present able to meet. 

In view of maintaining the high position which the Institute collection occupies among 
architectural libraries. and of the expensive character, for the most part, of books on architec- 
ture, the Committee have further suggested that members of the Institute might be asked to 
bear in mind that special donations of books, or contributions for their purchase, would be very 
helpful in maintaining the standard of the Institute collection, and they regret the lapse of the 
custom of inviting members, upon election, to contribute to the Library Fund. 

The following is the Librarian's Report to the Committee:— 

During the twelve months ending the 31st March of the present year 301 volumes and 31 pamphlets 
have been added to the Library of the I tity ee RS Se Pea pempe | 
of Uotatii bad penta ok wid aioe pubs es exclusive of periodicals, reports and transactions 

The number of works presented was 15] volumes and 29 pamphlets. 

The number of works purchased comprised 150 volumes, of which 70 were added to the Loan Library. 

The attendance of readers in the Reference Library numbered 5,746. | 

The number of books issued on loan was 3,475. = 
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The number of tickets issued for admission to the Library, other than to members of the Institute 
or to Students and Probationers, was 60. ; 

The number of books issued through the post was 487. 

Mr. Leonard Redmayne has in accordance with the wish of his father, the late Mr. G. T. 
Redmayne [F.], presented a number of architectural works and journals. 

Donations of books, pamphlets or drawings, have also been received from Dr. J. Th. J. Cuypers, 
Herr Alois Hauszmann, Comte Robert de Lasteyric, Herr Otto Wagner, Mr. Benjamin Ingelow, Mr. 
John Bilson, Sir Thomas G. Jackson, Bart., R.A., Monsieur Ernest Hébrard, Mr. Edward Warren, 
Mr. R. Phené Spiers, Mr. J- Alfred Gotch, Mr. D. H. 5. Cranage, Mr, Edward 8. Prior, Mr. A. H. 
Ryan-Tenison, Mr. C. H. Lohr, and Herr Bodo Ebhardt. 

Among the books presented or purchased during the year may be mentioned : Hébrard and Teillers, 
Spalato: Le Palais de Dioclétien ; Hauszmann’s A Magyar Kirdlyi Jézse} Mitegyetem tij Epileti; 
Burckhardt’s Der Cicerone; Planat and Rumler's Le Style Louis XIV; Martin's La Renaissance 
en France: Statham's Short Critical History of Architecture; Blomfield's Architectural Drawing and 
Draughismen; Hauszmann’s Le Chiteau royal de la Hongrie; Van Millingen’s Byzantine Churches om 
Constantinople ; Somers Clarke's Christian Antiquities in the Nile Valley ; Martin's L’Art Roman en Tialie ; 
Popp’s Die Architektur der Barock- und Rokokozeit in Deutschland und der Schweiz; Vallance’: Old 
Colleges of Oxford ; Prior and Gardner's Medieval Figure-Sculpture in England ; and Crace’s Art of Colour 
Decoration. 

LIBRARY STATISTICS, 1912-15. 
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| 1912. | 7 | | 
Apr : 158 Litt 189 316 
| ‘ i - : 147 195 208 Bad 
June . 4 - ‘ = 139 Lh 187 260 
Joly so. © & 172! as 162 ae 
Augos be * é 5 4 Reference Library loged. | | 
September =. - + «|| 16 12 | 125 985 
Oatber 2 169 187 269 358 
November ie 8 m= = ] ; ' 
December . ; tye, 140 182 179 orth 
1918. ; | | 
January : - a Il 206. 168 218 310 
February . -; -| 2 151 214 503 
March . ; L | 139 | 184 228 299 





REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

The Practice Standing Committee beg to submit the following report of their proceedings 
for the Session 1912-1913 :— | : 

Fourteen meetings have been held since the date of the last report, of which five have been 
special meetings. | ; | 

The officers elected at the commencement of the Session were Mr. H. D. Searlea-Wood, 
Chairman: Mr. William Woodward, Vice-Chairman; Messrs. Herbert A. Satchel and Matt. 
Garbutt. Hon. Secretaries. The Committee much regret that illness deprived them of Mr. 


Satchell's very valuable services for 4 part of the Session. = | 
The Committee have had under consideration the following matters referred to them by 


the Council, and the conclusions arrived at have been duly reported :— 
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I. Revision of Conditions of Contract —The Sub-Committee dealing with this subject was 
reappointed, and as a result of their work an interim report has been made, embodying certain 
recommendations to the Council as to the alteration of Clauses 20 and 21. The remaining 
conditions are still under consideration. 

I. L.C.¢. By-lawe.—The L.C.C. draft by-laws for the regulation of lamps, signs, or other 
structures overhanging the public way and not being within the City of London were generally 
approved by the Committee, who, however, did not consider that these should be made retro- 
spective in operation. 

HI. Quotation of Prices by Merchants to Architects —Representatives of the National 
Light Castings and Builders’ Merchants’ Joint Committee attended a special meeting of the 
Committee to discuss the question of the quotation of prime cost prices to the architect and to 
the builder. The matter is still under consideration. 

IV. Plumbers’ Dispute: Domestic Supply Services in Hard Metals—aA dispute arose at 
Dundee as to which trade should fix domestic supply services in hard metals. Correspondence 
with the Dundee Institute of Architects was referred to the Committee, who considered that the 
position adopted by the Royal Institute in a similar matter in 1906 should not be departed from, 
and that the Dundee Institute should accordingly be informed that the Royal Institute is con- 
cerned only with the improvement and ‘efficiency of craftsmanship, and does not concern iteelf 
with trade questions; it therefore cannot see its way to lay down any rule or to advise its 
members as to which trade should have the right or preference in the execution of works such 
as those referred to, 

V. Position of Sub-Contractors—A deputation from the Confederated National Assocta- 
tion of Master Plasterers, Plumbers, and Slaters was recetved by the Committee at a special 
meeting, when the deputation pointed out the difficulties of sub-contractors, especially those 
who are not recognised by the main contract, and advocated direct contracts with each trade. 
The questions raised are still under consideration. 

VI. Guide to Professional Practice —Following upon the papers read last session, under 
the suapices of the Committee, on ‘* The Newer Responsibilities of Architects,'’ a sub-committee 
has been appointed to prepare a Report upon the various points raised in those papers with a 
view to its publication by the Council as a Guide to Professional Practice. 

VII. Sessional Papers 1918-14.—The Committee, in compliance with the Council's request, 
suggested that the Report of the Committee upon the subject referred to in the immediately 
preceding paragraph might usefully be presented to a General Meeting as one of the Sessional 
Papers. 

Tendering by Architects —The question of architects tendering for the preparation of 
designs, &c., of buildings, was brought before the Business General Meeting of the Institute 
on 2nd December 1912, by Mr. Robert J. Angel [A.] and was referred to the Practice 
Committee, who appointed a Sub-Committee to consider the matter. The result was embodied 
in a Report to the Council in which the issue of certain circular letters to all persons who may 
ask for tenders from architects and to all Members and Licentiates of the Institute was 
recommended, 

Law Cases affecting Architects; Macbeth v. Beardmore.-—This was a Scotch case in 
which the representatives of a deceased Architect were held liable in considerable damages 
for his alleged dereliction of duty in regard to certain materials employed in a house of which 
he was the architect. The Committee considered the ease of such importance to the Profession 
generally that they recommended the Council to insert an extended résumé of it in the Jovpwan, 
which was accordingly done (see Jovnxan, 23rd November 1912, pp. 63-64). 

Members’ Quernes, &e.—Some thirty inquiries, bearmmg upon points of professional prac- 
tice, building contracts, architects’ charges, party wall matters, &c., have been received from 
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Members and others and dealt with during the Session, but as these matters are of a confi- 
dential character it is not possible to give details of them here. 


REPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


Since the issue of the last report nine meetings have been held. Mr. Alan E. Munby 
was elected Chairman, Mr. E. W. M. Wonnacott Vice-Chairman, and Messrs. Digby L. 
Solomon and George Hornblower Hon. Secretaries. | 

Defective Roojing Tiles.—The Science Committee have been considering the causes of the 
defects so frequently found in roofing tiles, and appointed a sub-committee to deal with this 
subject. To this end they have also had the benefit of the advice and experience of Mr. H. 
Greville Montgomery, the Editor of the British Clayworker. In addition, they have received 
several interesting communications (often accompanied by specimens of tiles) from various 
practising architects in the country, in response to a notice inserted in the Jounnan. A collec- 
tion of roofing tiles (both sound and defective) of varions makes, with full descriptions of same, 
has been started, and will be available for the inspection of all interested in the matter, and, 
it is hoped, will prove of some use to the profession. At the suggestion of Mr. Montgomery, 
it is proposed to hold an informal meeting of architects and tile manufacturers at this year’s 
Building Trades Exhibition, and to issue a report of the proceedings. 

L.C.C. Drainage By-laws —The Science Committee consider that the time has arrived 
when it is desirable that some attempt should be made to obtain a revision of the by-laws made 
under the Metropolis Management Act (1955) and the Public Health Act (London) (1891), and 
which in some districts of London are under the administration of the borough surveyor or 
engineer, and in others of the medical officer of health. For this purpose they have appointed 
a small sub-committee, who’ have not yet finished their labours, but who have submitted an 
interim report as follows; “* The Sub-Committee have at present held eleven meetings, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. H. Perey Adams. It having come to the knowledge of this Committee 
that the L.C.C. have as yet barely made a beginning with their consideration of the matter, it 
is suggested that the Council of the Institute be asked to approach the L.C.C. with a request 
that the members of the Committee be accorded an opportunity of meeting the gentlemen 
charged with the remodelling, with a view to making such observations as seem to them 
desirable." : 

Illustrated Technical Dictionaries —The Miinich publishing honse of Messrs. Oldenburg 
are at present engaged in issuing an international series of illustrated technical dictionaries 
in six languages, dealing with engineering and the science of building construction. At the 
request of the Editors, the Science Committee have reviewed the work, the review appearing 
recently in the Institute Jourxau. The Editors have presented a copy of the volume to the 
Institute. 

Research on Materials. —The Committee have been considering for some time the question 
of endeavouring to promote research on problems concerned with building materials, and 
negotiations undertaken last year with an institution, which made a most courteous response, 
having temporarily ceased on a question of available funds, the Council agreed to consider an 
application to the Treasnry for a grant to forward this object. 

Private advice led the Committee to recommend approaching the Government under the 
Development Fund Act. which made it necessary to confine the application to problems con- 
cerned with timber. A report was duly prepared, accepted by the Council, and forwarded as 
# formal application from the Institute to the Treasury, asking that Government funds should 
be allocated for promoting researches on the causes and prevention of disease and upon the 
impregnation with preservatives of building timber. 
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Although no definite outcome of this action can yet be chronicled, that it has aroused sym- 
pathetic interest is evident from the fact that two informal! interviews have since taken place 
at the Board of Agriculture (Office of Woods), to which Government Department the matter has 
been referred by the Treasury, and there seems every reason to hope that the Institute may at 
least have the privilege of suggesting to some field of expert workers lines of research useful to 
architects, and of assisting im bringing existing knowledge on this important subject before 
architects in a condensed and lay form, even should a direct grant not be fortheoming as a result 
of the application. | 

Forestry Conference.—A second meeting of the representatives of the Institute with those 
of the English Forestry Association was held on Thursday, the 11th July 1912, when the con- 
sideration of the available supplies of English timber was under review. A report of the first 
meeting of the joint Conference has already appeared in the Jovrna: (9th November 1912). 
Further meetings have yet to be held, and it is probable that the final report of the Delegates 
will not appear for some time. It should, however, be made known to the members of the 
Institute that there are supplies of home-grown timber available, especially of oak, and informa- 
tion of these could be obtained on inquiry of the Secretaries of the Science Committee or of the 
Seeretary of the English Forestry Association. 

Among other matters dealt with during the past Session or still under consideration by the 
Committee may be mentioned the following :— 

Reporting on samples of decayed timber sent from Cettinje, Montenegro. 

Solutions and processes employed in the protection and preservation of decayed stonework, 

Reporting on various makes of paint used at the Tower Bridge under the supervision of the 
City Surveyor. 

Tests on the weathering properties of several kinds of building stones, the tests bemg 
carried out by the Geological Museum authorities at Jermyn Street, under the direction of the 
Curator. 

The compilation of a reference index dealing with all matters relating to the science of 
building construction 


REPORT OF THE TOWN-PLANNING COMMITTEE. 


With a view to bringing to bear upon town-planning schemes all over the country the 
influence of architects which was provided for in the Town Planning Act, the Committee pre- 
pared a series of papers, in one of which was get forth the opportunities afforded by the Act for 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, the Allied Societies, and other architects, to make 
suggestions and criticisms in connection with any scheme under preparation. With this paper 
were published abstracts from the somewhat lengthy procedure regulations, setting out the 
different stages and the opportunities afforded for architects to inspect the plans, make repre- 
sentations, und attend the public inquiries; particulars of the seven maps which are required to 
be prepared under a town-planning scheme were also given. A further paper was issued, 
making definite suggestions as to the action which should be taken at each of the stages, and ns 
to the various points which it would probably be desirable to look out for in the plan and the 
scheme, and to deal with at the different opportunities. 

A letter was sent out to all the Allied Societies, inviting their co-operation, and suggesting 
lines on which they might work with the Institute to bring their influence to bear, and for those 
districts not effectually covered by the Allied Societies it was decided to appoint corresponding 
members to keep the Institute in touch with town-planning development in their respective 
areas, A number of members have kindly consented to act in certain specified areas. 

Within the year two complete town-planning schemes were submitted to the Local Govern- 
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ment Board for approval—those of the Quinton and Harborne district of Birmingham and of 
the East Birmingham area. At the invitation of the Local Government Board representatives 
of the Institute inspected the Quinton and Harborne scheme and made a report upon it, with 
suguestions, and communications passed between the Committee and the Birmingham Arehi- 
tectural Association, with a view to further action being taken by that Society in other Birming- 
ham schemes under consideration. 

One other scheme was examined by the Committee at a stage previous to its submission to 
the Local Government Board—namely, a very interesting scheme prepared by the Ruislip- 
Northwood District Council. Upon this some suggestions were made to the Council by the 
Committee, 

Apart from the working of the Town Planning Act, which in the early part of the year 
occupied the greater part of the time of the Committee, they considered the question of the 
town planning of Greater London, with special reference to a scheme of main arterial roads 
and other similar main lines not within the control of the individual town-planning authorities 
who are preparing schemes under the Act. 

The reports on the subject prepared by the Traffic Department of the Board of Trade were 
considered, and the Committee came to the conclusion that some co-ordinating power or 
authority beyond what exists would be necessary if the various schemes were to be so planned 
as to make proper provision for the main highways, open spaces, and railways which may be 
essential for Landon as a whole, but which may not necessarily be sufficiently desired by some 
of the districts through which they might pass to induce them fo bear the full cost. A con- 
ference was therefore arranged, and representatives of the Royal Academy, the Institute of 
Civil Engineers, the Surveyors: Institution, and the Institute of Municipal: and County 
Engineers met at 9 Conduit Street to discuss the question of the town planning of Greater 
London : as a result a joint letter was sent to the Prime Minister. asking him to receive a depnta- 
tion to give the joint conference an opportunity of putting their views before the Government ; 
it is hoped that an early date may be fixed hy the Premier for receiving such a deputation. 

Owing to the extent of town-planning activity by the local authorities immediately around 
London, the Committee have decided to ask the co-operation of architects in each district to aet 
as correspondents for the area of Greater London, on the same lines as the correspondents 
already appointed in the provinces. 


REPORT OF THE RECORDS COMMITTEE. 
n held on the following dates, viz. ; 18th November 1912, Tth Janu- 
ary, 26th February, and 2nd April 1918, At the first meeting Mr. Halsey Ricardo was elected 
Chairman, in place of Professor Lethaby (resigned), and Mr. Theodore Fyfe was elected Hon. 
Secretary, in place of Mr. W. Curtis Green (resigned), The Committee considers itself 
fortunate in securing the co-option of Mr. C. RB. Peers, Inspector of Ancient Monuments for 
H.M. Office of Works. | 

The Committee has been principally concerned with the preparation, at the request of 
the London County Council, of a list of London buildings erected prior to 1750 a.p. (or im 
special circumstances 1800 A.D.) which aball be regarded as Ancient Monuments coming within 
the province of the Ancient Monuments Protection Act, with a view to their being recom- 
mended to the Special Commission. ‘To assist its labours in this direction the Committee has 
obtained the kind co-operation of the following gentlemen : Mr. Mervyn Macartney, Mr. Walter 
H. Godfrey, and Mr, A. E. Richardson.. Mr. Philip Norman, « member of the Committee, 
has also kindly consented to assist. A first list of buildings has been forwarded to Sir Laurence 


Gomme, Clerk of the London County Council. 
The Committee has asked the Council to arrange annually for the acquisition of a selection 


Four meetings have bee 
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of the drawings made in the course of travel by prize-winners and submitted for the various 
studentships of the Institute ; former prize-winners also to be asked to present drawings ; oyna 
drawings to become the property of the Institute, and be available for reference, but to 
available also to the student, on loan, subject to certain conditions. The attention of the Com- 
mittee has been drawn to the old cottages at Woodlands Farm, Guildford, and after communi 
eating with the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings a note was published in the 
JourNaL (28rd November 1912), calling the attention of students to these cottages before they 
: i ed. 1 y= 
par ces has dealt usefully with a query, raised by Mr. Geo. Hubbard, about the Rollright 
ier students have asked the Committee for information about buildings to study, both 
‘n this country and abroad, and the Committee has dealt with their inquiries. The attention 
of members is directed to this matter, and the advisability of referring students who are seeking 
information to the existence of the Records Committee. 3 
The Committee is grateful to note the practical success of its past recommendation regard- 
ing the Essay Prize of the Institute. 
ia The Committee is at present taking steps to acquire records of building words, phrases, 
and customs which have more or Jess fallen into disuse, with a view to ascertaining their exact 
meaning and definition, and their bearing on present-day building crait. 


REPORT OF THE HON. AUDITORS FOR 1912, 


We have carefully examined and checked the accounts and books with the vouchers for the 
year 1912, also the certificates and serip of securities, and find that they agree with the balance 
sheet prepared by the Accountants. | 

It is with satisfaction that we refer to the Revenue Account, which shows a surplus of 
£3,768 8s. 1d., in place of the large deficit of last year- 

Upon examination of the dceounts it will be seen that this reenlt is to some extent due to 
a saving in the working expenses, particularly with respect to printing, general meetings, the 
JovrnaL, Kanenpan, advertisements, and housekeeping; but it must not be overlooked that 
part of this surplus is due to the receipt of £1,982 6s., the amount returned by the Architectural 
Union Company, and referred to in the Report of 1911. 

There is still « large overdraft from the bank which will now be materially reduced, 

As anticipated in the Report for 1911, there has been a greater demand for the use of the 
galleries, showing an increase of rent of about £260. 

There has been additional expenditure in examinations, insurance, salaries, grant to the 
approved society under National Insurance, interest on overdraft, &e. 

The settlement im connection with the winding up of the Architectural Union Company 1s 
still being dealt with, and on completion we understand that a proper valuation of the property 
of the Institute will be made and included in the accounts of the future: 

The books of the Institute have been kept in the customary careful manner, and the staff 
is fully entitled to the best thanks of the members. 

Jou pepe cs 
Witiias H. Brer [A.]. 
FINANCES. 


The Accounts of Ordinary and Trust Funds for 1912, prepared by Mesars. Saffery, Bons & 
Skinner, Chartered Accountants, and audited by Mossrs. John Hudson [F.] and William H. 
Burt [.4.|, Hon. Auditors, here follow :— 





Income and Expenditure Account of Ordinary Funds for the Year ended 31st December 1913, 
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Discussion on the Annual Report. 


THe Cearesas, in opening the proceedings, expreased 
his great personal regret that the President waa unable to 
be present that evening, and read cole following letter 
which the President hod handed to him ond asked him 
to read to the Meeting: “ Would you p agro er ted Ly 
aa to convey to my eae i Searaties of the RI 
my regret at not being able to be present at the Annual 
General Meeting this evening? The reason is that it isthe 
Humdredth Anniversary cE the founding of the pean 
Academy Club, and all the members are ex 
preeent. It is thus o very special occasion, albirwios oT 
should most certainly have been present." 

The preliminary business disposed of, Tuk CrammMax 
formally presented and moved t adoption of the Annual 
Report, which was seconded by Mr. Stastey Pracn [F.). 

r. Wa. Woorwaxp (F.], rising at the instance of the 
Chakeoa: eaid it had heen customary for him for many 

rs past to offer some criticism upon the Annual Report 

af the Council. But since he had been a member of that 

body it was obvious that he could not bestow upon the: 
Report so acute a criticism as it had been his habit to do, 
But in Big! hn to the Chairman's very good-natured re- 
quest, he would offer a few observations from. tle point of 
SNe ihe dks wale ct the wok bet bea ened ts 
that tically the w of the wo n 
aah gris ae Gieanell of which he was a member, and 
therefore it was his duty and privilege, a¢ a Member of 
Council, tosay what be had to say at the Council meetings. 
He thought he should have the whole of the M r with 
him in remarking that during the last ten years the ore 
Institute had re peer Saree the public eye w 
it had not reached prior to that period. He "ila 
two incidents in support of that are cr Wan 
that the (rovernment, fy 2 HO in this caer 
Majesty's Office of W orks, appointed their fas 
be a member of the Committee to advise on the question of 
the rebuilding of the Regent Street Quadrant. Secondly, 
it was ® matter of satisfaction also that Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield had been appointed by the Office of Works to 
form one of a Committee to deal with the pressing question 
of the Approach to the Mall, Apart from that, there was no 
doubt of the importance attached in the public mind to the 
Royal Institute, and he hoped that that feeling would be 
maintained, and, if possible, strengthened. With regard 
to their financial position, the Institute had now passed 
through the reaponsibility they had incurred in connection 
with the alterations to their premises. They had prac- 
tically oe the eegeenp tag the Arehibectural aa i 

ny, thought t t next year, when t 

oy Be before them, mom bers would find that they had the fa 
tiled down upon a substantial and dignified basia, 
representing what was best 1 the profession of architecture 
in the country. With regard to the Obituary, they wore very 
Boery ‘bo: eon hak Shey Had Kes siscinas 4 ear some af 
their distinguished and loved members. though they 
deeply regretted the losa of all of them, he vould not help 
rly to Mr. William Flockhart, Mr. 
T'Anson, Mr, Sydney Smirke, Mr. Francis James Smith, Mr. 
Sidney Robert James Smith, Sir John Taylor, Mr. Thomas 
Henry Wateon, and others, and, lastly, he must mention 
Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema. The President of the Koval 
Academy at the dinner of that body last Saturlay had 
raring a consitlerable poe of his Spaeth to the works 
of that great painter. (Mir. V 
back from three or four days’ wanderings through tho 
Salons of the various May Exhibitions in Paris, and having 
viewed the Exhibitions of the , (eubiste,” the “ Pout. 
Imp nist,” the “ ontista,” the “ Humorista,”’ 
ee en fas poral hestao oo “right wh he 
Prubiont ot wae it w 
oe that it waa ios for any | o be successful 
in hia art unless he devoted hisomell to that deep may of 
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archeology which was revealed tothem in sana works of Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema. Might he also be permitted to 
say with what aatisiaction he regarded Mr. Cope's Skea 
of the Prince of Walesa, which held ita own ox ninietek ahs 
glorious bite of colour which surrounded it in this year's - 
Salon? On 42 of the Report they found it 
recorded that they had 12 Fellows less than last year, 
40 Assotintes more, and 2 Honorary Associates less. In- 
oloding pce ire roll now acne oN ak Mem- 
bers. Hoe thought t lien ap ors ro owing 
Bs it did the increasi of the Institute; he 
yi noned that: from of Licentiates they should 
¥ had already found to some extent, the 
lass of Polleab penhanced., With regard to the Board 
of Architectural Education, they were ovidently doing: 
good work, though the Report did not vouc 
too much information. Aa to the. Literature Com- 
mittee and the Librarian's Report, he should like to re- 
mark upon the number of foreign books bought in pro- 
ion to the number of English books. Amongst tho 
purchased there were nine foreign and only six 
English books. Ought the A iyripeswe Committee to 
sanction an expenditure on foreign books so largely aout. of 
sroportion to the Engliah ? He had no doubt the foreign 
ooks were of value, but he thought they might, with mal - 
vantage to the Institute, spend more money on Englieh 
books than on foreign books, unless the latter were of some 
gpecial use and valuc, ‘The Library statistics were again 
satisfactory. Li FORE: SOE ene Bonet: OF AY attend: 
ances of L, oa | 3,50 last year; the evening: 
attondances were 2,18 this year, ag against 1 60 bast year; 
and of the books lent there were 3,475, as against 3,756. 
last yoar. There was no doubt that their Library was of 
great valoe, and they would all aaron il that every possible 
assistance was given them by thie in; Hone wanted 
n book in connection with any particular subject, Mr. 
Dircks was always ot hand to give them the information 
they were in need of. With regard to the Practice Stand- 
ing Committee, he waa in a poouliar position, Hoe was 4 
member of that Committee, but be had some little adverse 
eriticiam to on their procedure, The Practice Com- 
Spon seemed to be under the impression that they were 
sort of seeret committee, and that nob a word 
be vubierod of the subjects br t before them. ‘His 
opinion was that the Practice tee, like all the 
other Committees of the Institute, had been constituted 
for the benefit of the whole body of Members, and the 
more information ” eg, could convey to those anon 
them who were not able to attend their meetings, the 
better for the whole body who contributed to their 
fesacal suconss, What reason could there be “he not 
forth in the Re stints som of the subjects which had 
pr, ught before t It wna of vital interest to 
Members to know what were the 
feasional brethren throughout the country, They wrote 
and asked the Committes what waa the proper procedure 
and what they should do in certain events, and eee 
mittee gave their considered advice. But in this I 
no information could be found on the various q 
referred tothem. Wry should not the Practice Conunliees 
rive an outline of the cases which had bein before them ? 
must, of course, omit all names, and cases which were 
sub judice, but they could give Members some useful in- 
formation as to the difficulties which beset the 
and the pita into which architects might fall. they did 
vata any el yy onditions att fetta gs aud 80 a 
He anbmitted that it waa the dut wh fe 
aes thai bat kad tole Annual cetingran ontlinn of the 
had to deal with, omitting names, and that 
they should in thie way give some valuable hints to the 
younger members of the profession as to the matters they 
should avoid and the senliers to stich thes shoals pay 
particular attention. That waa the criticism he had to pase 
on his own Committee, and he waa in « minority of one 





troubles of their pro- 
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when he asked that more information should be given in 
their Report, Coming to the Science Committee's Report, 
they would find that reference waa very properly made to 
defective roofing tiles. He thonght they were nght in 
taking up that matter, anid he engecwes they should ade 
defective Fletton bricks, which aleo required attention as 
ies eee and character. iene Commmitten a 
A epped in with regard to the L.C.C. draimago by- 
lawa, pg about to perform a very weeful work. 
Under the Public Health Act, if one altered the position 
of a Invatory, of a water-closet, or o smk, althongh the 
ne permanent waste was retained, plans, clovations, 
and partioulars had to be furnished; In the Hampetead 
Borough Couneil, after having conferred with the twenty- 
eight Borough Councile in London os to what their 
pees Seren regard to this section of the Public 
fealth Act, he had succeeded in finding that Hamp- 
stead and one other borough—Bermondsey, he believed— 
were the only two which insisted upon the preparation of 
ns and particulars when a lavatory, &c., waa removed. 
‘he Committers, he thought, were taking a pe steps in 
trying to remove those difficulties which stand in the way 
of architects and others throughout London. He also 
thought that the Science Conunittee might have paid o 
little more attention to the question of dry rot. They re- 
ferred to the prevention of disease, and the impregnation of 
tratives in building timber, but they might have paid 
more attention to dey rot as affecting the responsibil 
of the architect. The importance of this subject had 
been shown in two or throe cases in which he had been 
concerned recently. ‘The tests of the weathering pro- 
perties of several kinds of building stones were referred 
toin the Report, and he thought the Science Committee 
were doing excellent work in taking up this matter, 
Coming t0 the Report of the Honorary Auditors, para- 
graph 2 stated as follows: “It is with satisfaction that 
we refer to the Revenue Account, which showe a eurplus of 
£3,763 38. Id., in place of the large deficit of last year." 
That paragraph would be read with intense satisfaction, 
A little further down there waa a paragraph referring to 
additional expenditure on examinations, insurance, 
eolaries, grant to the approved Boclely under National 
Ingurance, interest on overdraft, ke. Tt had been a great 
Wleasure to him, asa member of the Finance Committee, to 
” one of those who recommended an addition ta the 
salaries of the officers. He said with the greatest possible 
that the recommendations they had made for the 
noreases in salaries were unanimous, and the President 
that afternoon, in Council, took the opportunity of em- 
phasising in very strong terms that one recompense they 
could make for all the efforte and for all the work of 
their officers was to increase their salarica. It would be 
realised that the work of the Institute had considerably 
increased ; and he should be supported by all the member 
of the Council when ho said that every official in the employ 
of the Royal Institute did his best in furtherance of the 
interests of the Institute. In making these few remarks he 
had only cursorily glanced through the Report ; he left it 
delekt a to pass those eo ie it hal pam ie 
delight to. in the years gone by, But as a mem ! 
Couaall bir ‘ooahel nov say that the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was on the road to being 4 most im- 
portant body, representative of Architecture in ite best 
sense, and representing it all over the Kingdom. And he 
would further aay that when they had paid off the Archi- 
tectural Union Company, and when they had cleared off 
the expense involved in the alterations of their premises, 
they should be ona perfectly sound basi, with an improved 
capital, and, he hoped, with # considerable addition of 
names to the already fine roll of membership of the Royal 


Institute. oo Al} 
Mr. Eowrw T. Hace [F.], in ou the motion for 


the adoption of the Report, said that for the firet time for 
many years he had had no hand in its preparation, and 


therefore could apenk from scnepysae pt of view. He 
congratulated the Institute very much on the: Report 
But first he would refer to the obituary, because ther 
worn name of many old friends there, and they ought not 
to pass them over without o littl: closer reference to them 
Flockhart wae o grievous blow to them: a man geni 
and happy in temperament, an artist to hia finger tips, « 
draughtaman of exceptional merit. and withal a mght- 
down good fellow: he was sure they all regretted in- 
tensely that they had Jost him. There waa another old 
friend whom they had not seen there lately—viz., George 
Grayson, of Liverpool, who in his time did yeoman service 
for and waa a very able supporter of the Institute. Their 
friend, I'Ansen, whose father wos oa Past President and 
one of his (Mr. Hall's) oldest friends, waa one among the de- 
ceased. Sir John Taylor, too, a man of most sympathetic 
and charming character, and always. a loyal supporter of 
the Institute. Then there wae Thomas Henry Watson, 
a Prizeman of the Institute, and a very able man in many 
ways. Passing from these, he should like to congratulate 
the Institute on having eclected their President for the 
Royal Gold Medal, Mr, Blomfield, whom be had had the 
honour of knowing a great many years, was a quite ideal 
President, a gentleman, # «porteman anil a real good 
fellow, as well ns a scholor, a man who took a first in 
Greats, He was 4 man of whom they were very proud. 
They were all delighted that ho should be the reaipent of 
the Gold Medal. Ho should like to congratulate the 
Institute on the great aconssion to its numbers. Those 
whe took an active interest in the schome for bringing 
under the wegis of the Institute all the practising architecta 
in Great Britain had a great fight in order to got this third 
class, the Licentintes, created. They hoped that they 
should yet at least a thousand; some of them imagined 
they might get two thousand, and he was pleased to eee 
that the number was well over two thousand, That 
meant a eres deal to the Institute, because: it monnt 
thet they had these men in sympathy with the aims of the 
Institute. They asked tho Licentiates to eupport and 
uphold the ideals for which tho Institute had for so 
many years boon fighting. v were glad to weloome 
them. They believed they would be loyal Members 
and that they would be worthily associated with the 
Institute. ‘Their inclusion in the ranks of the Institute 
was all for the advancement of the great eesion wf 
which they were eo proud. Referring to the Board of 
Professionsl Defenee, there was no ect Report from it; 
but there were a few words which eaid that they had * oon- 
sidered applications from several Members with regard to 
cases involving legal considerations, and bod given their 
advice to these Members.” He had the honour of being 
Chairman of that Board of Professional Defence, and he 
should like to explain to the Members what ita business 
wae, It did not moan that they should always fight tho 
hatthes—that is to say, pay the costa—of architects engaged 
in litigation. That would be too vast a project ; it would 
ren TALLY ee a Year, * gi they had eek funda for 
that purpose. But the principle underlying the Board was 
this? that if there was any geat question of principle 
Gaaall $0 euppots all princioks. ip would be seen thes 
Council to that principle. Tt wow acon that 
there was & great distinction between that and merely 
fighting to 1a man who wae attacked, or supporting 
aman when he wasattacking. Architects must, x feeding 
take their own fesponsibility ; every person must do that ; 
but the Board tried to give the best advice they could to 
any architect who came for advice, And in many cases 
he was glad to cay they had prevented litigation, and had 
shown what they hoped to be the wise course for the archi- 
tect to adept in the particular case laid before them. He 
should like to draw attention to the Henry Jarvis Boqwest, 
because that was a very important matter. The Institute, 
as they knew, had had a large sum of money left to it, and 
3 
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a Committees on which he had the honour to serve for a 
long time considered what was best to do with the money, 
In the end the mew British School at Home had been sap- 
ported, and almost started, by the action of the Institute. 
The Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 were 
giving & Scholarship which would be the blue ribbon of 
Architectural yey ena and the Henry Jarvis Travel- 
ling Studontship of £200 a , tenable for two yours, was 
given by tho Institute. is was the nuclous of a great 
echool in Rome which the would redound to the 
honour and credit of I ture. With regard to 
this Examinations hu Sea aay “ttle ; they were rery 
satlafact - but there was one thing that he was] 
Lo 200, a i that was that the Exhibition of Drawings at 
the Institute had been visited by no fewer than 1,400 
persons, These were not all architects, and it waa a good 
thing to know that the public wore taking more interest 
in these Exhibitions, It would be o great thing when the 
nittitho had been ao educated as to appreciate architecture, 
ee when that took place architecture would go for- 
ter strength, as it would have a sym- 
bdecot lees to deal with. With regard to the Sessional 
had had some very in papers, amo 
hans oe bs Canadian Architecture. [t wna ae 
to them to know that their friends in Canada looked for i = 
aspiration to the Old Country, and regatded with sympathy 
and fraternal affection this British Institute as the 
standard up to which they should try and work. He was 
glad to sce that the Institute was extending its grants in re- 
starch matters, a small ub having ais rime Lo he 
British School of Arch in Nevers We 
the Board of ‘Architectural uontion, ead eta 1 thse 
that that was a very important Board, which was formed 
of man distinguished membors of the Institute, and it was a 
grow pp ‘tose that the attendance on that Board was 


always large, ahowing that mon were giving their services: 


gratultoudy with the object of improving architectural 
education. The standard of education waa rising from 
year to year; and going through the students’ work at 
their annnoal exhibition, they were delighted to see that it 
attained ao high a standard. With regard to the Art 
Committee, everything that that Committee had taken up 
had been of internat to the profession. Referring to the 
Practice Committee, whose ure in one reapect Mr. 
Woodward had criticised, he could understand that thore 
were confidential questions very olten submitted to that 
Commitios, and it was rather difficult to give ore 
even though withbokling names, without At ta being 
be ory by both sides—that is, sometimes e the side 
w possibly inimical to the practising architect. 
So there were two sides oven to that question. He 
notion! that the revision of the conditinns of contract was to 
be brought up for consideration. There wore many points 
naturally in those conditions which had to be brou ‘ap 
to date, and the must bo amended from time to t ee 
the Inw aivaiend and fresh judgments were givon. With 
tothe position of sub-contractors, the Report etates : 
“A deputation from the Confederated National Association 
of Master Plasterers, Plumbers and Slatera was meelived by 
the Committees at a Spocial Meeting, when the deputation 
pointed out the difficulties of sub-contractors, opm | 
those who are not recognised by the main contraot, 
advoosted direct contracts with each trade. The quos- 
tions raised are still under reccaasn er te " He hoped these 
questions would be taken iat Menta ully into consideration, 
=e that the Committes not listen te the anugestion 
that direct contracts ghould be made with oach In 
the North of England anid in Scotland that wae very 
ager gain mare ~ apd might take it from bim that where 
it did they a oe could never fix the time for 
the finishin on obligation onl contractor, if he 
SO ee at sat rad antioa en ot to his omployer, 
and there wae always the danger that if one of them was 
behind, the other contractors who were retarded by him 
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would have the opportunity of bringing actions for damages 
against the client, endl they would practically always win. 
It was only by, aa it were, common consent that such con- 
See e ee eat He ie tha wachs stteok ion Meee 
that the i. on Hext ovoa- 
sion, Hy weld arp aD ilaatration of how it work 
Some yours was doing ns 
vary arg fb, ove £200,000, and he advised the Lit 
tee who charge of the matter to take tenders from one 
contractor, and not to have the common practice of the dis- 
trict—namely, separate contracts, The Committes, tuk 
Huenced by his advice, unanimously reo recommended the 
Corporation to adopt that course. Bat the local contrac: 
tors were too strong, und in the Corporation they got an 
adverse vote, and accordingly orders wero given to take 
tenders from separate trades for each of the work, 
contrary to the advice of the Town © ¢ ancl of the Com- 
mittes, Asa last resource, he said : “Will you persuade 
peed tl to et do boo tak honda ot th 


lowost tenders for trades. So that hia clients 
acored, ho saved —. : : 
trouble, and the result was that they brought aut the con: 
tract with a sa af £2,000, nied ‘eous pened ted it to the date 
of the contract, which they seine al have done eee 
the other alas: | ope Prac 
Committee would give no sort of favourable consideration 
to the caso which had been . by sub-contractort. 
OF course it was in the interests of the sub-contractor to 
have that rdle, but it was not in the interest of the client, 
and he was certain it was not in the interest of the architect. — 
Turning to the Report of tho Science Committee, he 
nother: Boaters = wang some action with regard to 
dry roi. * was of great imy There had beet 
poreaal actions against architects in connection with dry 
Carr ietok Ht thcbn chase tan aeckitona ficou Dk: 
‘ond He belioved it was simply because the Court had not 
properly informed, and that it was as ronsonable to 
hold architect responsible for scarlet fever breaking out 
in» house ag it was to hold him responsible for dry rot 
breaking oat. It was often im ted with the timber, 
antl no oneshould be held responsible forthat. But it did 
make architects take certain ee i ae it might be of 
interest to them to know that he nover used timber in his 
buildings now mnless he hod bod it dip haere washed with 
two ooata of corrosive sublimate, h was a germ-killer. 
He thought that if that wore always done they would pro- 
hably be free of the danger of dry rot. Bubtit Sane not be 
done merely superficially ; and it must bo done before ee 
rogfing boards were put on, otherwise where tho 
bisa aint the rafters ate was no impregnation, 
comequently no . Tt had eaaily fallen to ik: 
lot to take out t tole of the timber of « leege public 





ait 


building which priate only in , but which 
te : , with ds rot. hae is oud i Tt was not 
had had to take out the whole of 





the timber, ‘That would show the grave danger the oc- 
currence of dry rot was to architects, and how important it 
was that they ahould bo careful about it. With regard to 
the Towa Planning ie pecan: nn ning done by tera 
usefal work work which was be one by sever 
other public bodies in. tha country if wanted. ¥ery 
"handling, because the pro And wth was very 


caret ‘Ho happen to be & bomber of sha Comasseeriet 








district. But it was as regents importance that the main 
of these Local Authorities should be co-ordinated to suit 
those; otherwiee it would be found impossible to make 
great arterial roads from London if each Authority worked 
onitsown. That waaa grave problem. He had attended 
their meetings, and those public bodies were all sympathetic 
and desirous of doing ther best. It was one of the greatest 
probleme which would face any of the central bodies 
who were dealing with this subject when they had to de- 
termine on these arterial roads and get the Local Authori- 
ties to work in harmony. Turning to the Report of the 
Honorary Auditors, it was o pirat gratifiontion to see that 
there was a surplus balance of £3,763. It was satisfactory 


they had increased their promises, they had loomed larger 
in the eye of the public, and it had all resulted in » great 
finanelal ie rovemont to the Institute. py a 
improvement might bong continue; be believed it would, 
Sith can SOLA Giaeakor-ae shes Ai tor Abe aod of the 
rrofesaion, although he believed that waa not the first con- 
sideration, but for the good of architecture and for the 
greatness of their country. He thought that a¢ long ua 
they did that they would deserve success, and would at- 


Mr. Enwvsn Worrnes [¥.) said it was a good many 
years—he was ashamed to gt bed any—aince be at- 
tended an Annual Meeting of the Institute. He had come 
down that evening becanso there wae one matter in the 
Annual Report to which he did not think they attached 
sufficient importance. He had the privilege, when an 
Associate Member of Council, of initiating the Board of 
Professional Iefence. There were io peat ore te thn 
Report dealing with the work of t ard for t 
year, They had given advice, and their Members might 
almost exy, Thank you for nothing, It seemed to him that 
at present the Royal Institute of British Architects left 

omathing undone which it, or some other body, should do 
for the Sarre and that if it were out of their power to 
un the logal defence of Members as an Institute, the 
sooner they created some body, either within their borders 
or just outside their borders, which could take up the cud- 
gel, and say, “ Handa off !—if you tackle an individual you 
tackle the crowd "'—+tho sooner thoy ect about the creation 
of such a body aa that the better. If the Institute was at 
present impotent in the matter of legal defence, and if 








their Charter gave them no right as un Institute to take 


ea 

the ondgels, and if nothing more could be done than for 
net or two dignified gentlemen to go into the Law Courts 
and give evidence on behalf of Members, it seemed to him 
it was hich timo that some fighting force was created in or 
outalde the Institute to carry matters further. Somo body, 
euch aa other csroteisiona bad, should be created, armed 
with funds, provided possibly gratuitously, or by a levy. 
so that there should be a guarantee fund of some sort, and 
then when the Board of Professional Defence bad gone 
through the reports of the caso, and reported to the Coun 
that it waa a case where p essional integrity was guaran- 
teed, funds would be forthcoming to take up the cudgel 
and enter the lists asm body, and not aean individual. 

Mr. H. Harpwioxe Lawosrow said he did not think that 
they were benefited by the elevation of their friend Mr. 
veneers to a seat on fie Couns “o “= on renty ape 
excellent speoch and attack t eport always fr 
frost. But he seemed to have outgrown his self-imposed 
honourable task. Ho hoped the mantle he hud cast off 
would be taken on by one of the younger men, and that 


they should have some new fire put into the speeches, for 


it was now trikingly absent from the speeches of their old 
friend. He ais ask the Cone : Pena ee 

amgraph on page 42, headed Professicnaltondue™ =" 3 
Two Tanteet who took part in competitions which had 


pak to my, "In spite of the Council Sige On 
| “5 
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under By-law 25." That should be,“ under By-laws 24 and 
25." That he thought was a very drastic action to take, 
It was a very grave matter for a body such as the Royal 
Institute to expel two Members. For what? Becaousn 
they took on a competition which the Council did not 
approve of. He took exception to the word “' veto.” 


been publicly vetoed by the Council have been expelled 


Charter granted no veto to the Council. ‘The By-laws. 


wave no velo whatever. By-law 24 said: ‘ Any Member 
or Licentiate who may be convicted of felony shall, ipeo 
jacto, cease to be a Member or Licentiate of the Royal 
Institute.” But if they cast out Members they ought to be 
able to give some proper explanation for auch action, 
Here were two rer of the profession whom they had 
found good enough to elect as Members, and who had the 


mnod this competition we shall go in for it.” amy 
that this was a case for expulsion was carrying things tov 
far, and they were acting ultra vires in expelling them. 
Membora ought to be told what it wae that caused the 
Council to veto a competition. They were entitled to an 
explanation, and he 28 that explanation would be 
fortheoming before the Report was passed, Turning to 

ge 44, in respeet to Official Architecture, they did not 
fonaw yot what Official Architecture wes, Did they want 
a sort of stereotyped front always shown on o building 
which happened ‘to be for official yop: Was it a 
new Order they would create He hoped the Council 
would enlighten them on this point. On poge 45, in the 
ry oso of the Art Standing Committec, was the paragraph : 
“ Attention having been drawn to # report that the fine 
wooden staircase at Cromwell House, Highgate, was to 
be removed, the Committee ascortained from the National 
Trust that having been in. communication with the Great 
Ormond Street Hospital (the owners of the property), an 
asurince had heen given by them that no ag ea would 
be taken as to ite dingy without letting the Art Com- 
mittee know.” And there it stopped. What were the 
Art Committee going to do? Were they to hear nothing 
more aboot it} Would it be put into on Auctioneer’ 
Sale Catalogoe that there was a Cromwellian staircase, a 
rare specimen, for enle, in parts or in ite entirety, and so 
anf Art Committee did not tell them whether they 
were going to ve it or have it eres in some place 
where it could be seen, Then at the bottom of the page 
the Art Committee stated that “it would be on ossistance 
to them if architects amd others would kindly inform the 
Honorary Secretary of the Committee whenever any 
matter likely to require its action came to their know- 
ledge." That-meant, he supposed, that the Art Committee 
would take some stepe to eee varndaliam—at any rate, 
he would assume that. But vandalism had been oom- 
mitted in many oases by architect. He was near 
Bletchley recently looking at an ancient church at Little 
Horwood which was being restored. It was in the hands 
ofarchitects, men bearing well-known names in architecture, 
and in the vicarage garden they were holding o bazaar 
to mise funds to pay for this church to be “ restored (7) 
He went into the church to see what waa being done 
under the «gis of the architects, A fifteenth-century 
window, the external jnmba of ich were in perfect 
order and rere no sign aan a Alpe al a edge, 
wha being pred straight n, and the moulding wan 
being altered from the | pringing to the cill. He wae told 
that the architects ordered it to be done ao. He saw the 
vicar anal told him that the workmen were taking the face 
off the quoins, and he said he would write to the architects, 
Another instance. He wae having a ramble throng! 
Suffolk in 1008, umd, getting to Stowmarket, he visited th: 
ancient church, a splendid siding, Walking round 
to the outside close to the north porch, he found work- 
mon engaged in deep excavations quite regardloss 
of the bottom of the tort aisle and its foundations. In 


addition, they were digging straight underneath the east 





ee 
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wall of the north porch, and had come throngh underneath 
the foundations amd uy» through the floor of the porch with 
an 18-inch square bnck chimney in front of same good 
openings at the side of the wall, and then straight up 
through the roof. Askull and bones were lying about aaif 
they were nothing. The men told him they were putting 
ins heating apparatus. He went to the vicarage, and 

the vinar ations it and that if he wanted advice he would 
vive it for nothing, but begged him not to destroy the 
church. The vicar seemed quite nnmoved at the destruction 
thatwas going on. So he (Mr. reese yp told him that if be 
had regard for the venerable fabric he ought to get the work 
done under professional guidance, The vicar simply gave 
him the cold shoulder, so he left him, Another instance. 
The charch at Althorne, in Essex, was, he found at a visit 
to that locality in 1880, condemned to total demolition 
by two architects, one of whom, now deceased, was « 
President of the Institute. He waa permitted, however, 
after making great efforts, to save that church from de- 
struction ; it was restored, and in useas formerly, The pro- 
feasion, as well as the public, ought to have some informa- 
tion as to what they should communicate to the Institute, 
and through the Institute to the Art Committes, ao that 
steps might be taken. These men in Holy Orders were 
really the trustees of theae ancient buildings, which repre- 
sented many chapters in the Stone history of the country, 
and which ought to be preserved. Therefore, it would t 

a great help af the custodians of these buildings could be 
told what ought to be done, In the event of anything 
ri nip. to be done to these old churches, without secking 
to bo paid forit, they could offer their advice as to how it 
ahould be carried out, and what should be preaerved. He 
notioed that By-law 52, giving the functions of the Stanl- 
ing Committees, did not differentiate between the Practice 
Committer, the Sciences Commitiee, the Art Committee, or 


_ anything else; it saye: “* The fonctions of the Standing 


Committees alall be to consider and investigate any subject 
appertaining to the branches of the profession of architec- 
ture with which they are reapectively entruwted.”” How 
could they expect the public to understand that without 
definition } He would move that it be considered by the 
Council that some kind of instruction, or statement of fact, 
Or Wiggestion, be given in the KaLewpan as to what the 
rewpective duties of the Committees wer, so that when a 
knotty question came up one could aay which Committee 
it should go ta, 

Tuk CoAmMA®s pointed out that thut could not be taken 
at an amendment to the Report. 

Mr. Laxastos ssid ho would anbmit it aa a recommenda. 
tien, He hoped an answer would be-given about the 
staircase referred to, and about By-laws 24 and 25, and he 
should like an answer aud some elucidation on the point of 
Profesional Conduct, as to why tho two Mombers should 
have boon expelled, and what the point was against them, 
and what was the objection to the competition, 

Air. W. Hexay Waoore [F.) nid it would be interesting to 
know whether Mr. Langston reported those cases to the 
Art Committee so that they might get into communication 
with the custodians and prevent the defacement of these 
anchent buildings. «lt was only when Members of the In- 
Btitute brought forward these matters that the various 
Committees could du any gue!. The Committes would 
have been only too pleases] to consider the cases 
Mr. Langston had mentioned. With reference to Mr. 
Wimperis « epecch, he hoped something would be done with 
regard to the formation of a Professional Defence Fund, 
lt was perfectly obvious that until they got powder and 
shot they could not effectively do battl with the enomy, 
and he would suggest that something by way of a levy 
should be made in order to eatablich the nucleus of a 
Professional Defence Fund. It might be possible to 
make it o condition that no Member should be entitled 
to benefit from that fund unless he subscribed to it. 
It would be posible to erente a considerable fund by 


voluntary subscription on the part of all, Another 
matter he would draw attention to was the Schedule 
of Charges. This hail been before the Practioen Com- 
mittee, the Council, ancl Sub-Committees of the Council, 
and finally « Report had been made, ond o deoft 
Schedule presented to Members, The importance of that 
being got through this Session was very grave. He hopec 
that when it come before the meeting on the 19th of May 
that Membera would turn up in full force, and that they 
shoukl be able to carry the Schedule through, particularly 
for this remaon : that the Registration Committee had been 
working very hard all the Session, and had produced sume- 
thing w he believed would be shortly before them ; for 
if they were to have registration they ought certainly to 
settle their Schedule of Charges first, they would be 
wasting » whole year if they did not get it through thie 
Sesion, He ee that very strongly upon Members, He 
thought Mr. Hall had dealt with Mr, Woodward's question 
os to the Practice Committee, and he was sure the Com- 
mittee would be willing to give all the information possible 
which would be of use to Members. Eut most of the points 
which cropped up were confidential in nature, and it would 
be im eto put it other than in the way that it had 
been put for the benefit of Members, 

Mr. K. Gammene (.4.] said he had stayed for the Moeting 
that evening primarily becouse he wanted to suppfort ach a 
saggeetion as that put- forward by Mr. Wimperis for the es- 
tabtishment of a Professional Defence Fund. He hoped it 
would be possible, by giving formal notice, for that matter- 
to be dealt with in the form of some resolution at the next 
Business Meeting. He did not know how it could be put 
inte words which would be practicable, but it had been a 
matter between Mr. Wimperis and himself as to which of 
them should bring this matter up. Mr, Wimperis had had 
it at heart for many years, and le (Mr. Gammell) had felt 
mo tleeply about it that he wanted to ventilate the mutter. 
Mr. Wimperis had told him that he wished to raise the 
matter at the Annual Mecting, and if any formal resolution 
were proposed it wae his (Mr. Gammioell's) intention to 
second it. He saw, however, that it was not possible to de 
ao that evening. Bot would it not be le to rola a 

uestion of this sort by giving notion to the Members, to eet 
if something could be done to goard them for the future * 
If wo, he would give formal notice that evening, or Mr. 
Wimperia would give it himself; #o that they could go 
into the matter thoroughly, and have this question on 
which thoy felt so deeply opened up. 7 

Tar Coatmmas: Let mo say at once that that notion ta 
quite in order, and J regard the matter as being of such a 
serious and urgent nature that oven if it were not : uite in 
order, 1 should do my best to bring it into line somehow, 

Mr. Macnicn B. Apams [F.] said he wos entirely m 
accord with everything Mr. Wimperis had said, What 
had alwaya struck him with | to questions before the 
Courte was that while they had met, sometimes leading 
members of the profession, coming forward to give their 
services in aupport of a brother architect in trouble, they 
would find certain Members perhaps only too ready to 
give evidence in the oontrary direction, Personally | 
would be the last to with to preclide auch onses from 
being fully inquired into on their merits, particularly 
where an architest had heon blameworthy, thereby being 
aig Aes injure his fellow-oraft in the open of the public; 
but tn the course of his bosiness he had been into Courta 
very alten, and he hadl heard evidence given which could 
only be deacribod aa deplorable, He thought architects 
should held together, and if they were to get & fund— 
and be thought they should try to start one—to make it 
ro e to defend a man when he wos being attacked 
unfairly, they shoultl eee that such a co-ordinated defence 
was not checkmated by individuals coming forward and 
tendering doubtful evidence such as no member of their 

feaaion should te eeepered to do. With regard to 
Mfr, Woodward's remarks aa to the relatively large number 
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of foreign books compared with English books purchased 
for ine Libears, he suggested that that difference arose 
largely from the fact that English bookx were presented 
to the Institute, whereas the foreign books had prota 
lL, With reference to what Mr. Langston 
paper already published by the 
people what to doin matters of restora- 
tion? «Bat until the Committes was aware of what was 
going on in any particular instance he did not see how they 
ie act. If Mr. Langston in travelling about npn 
anything of that kind, he ahould put himself into com- 
munication with the Archdeacon of that part of the div- 
cese. Ho would then probably find that he might got 
some assistance which thie vicaie ok thona who were imme- 
distely responsible ioe cbrenssosians alterations, would 
not be inclined to give him. ; 
THE Garten Thee ia o Paper published by the 
Institute called “Hinta to Workmen Eng onl 
Repairs and Restorations of Ancient Buildings.” This 
Paper can be obtained at the Institute at the price of Od. 
Mr. Lanastox : That is the reason it is not obtained, 
because of its price, You should give itaway. ; 
Mr. E. Gaxewor [F.) anid in regard to Mr. Langston's 
suggestion that the power of expelling a Member who had 
heen guilty of misconduct should not remain in the hands 
of the Conncil, that the only alternative woukt be to 
have o list of offences made out, upon committal of any 
of which the Momber would, 1 jatin, coasn to be a 
Member. But that waa against the interests of Members, 
because now the Council had discretionary power piven 
them, so that if a Member made o mistake it could be 
inynired into ond the Member bo given another chance if 
it were found that there were extenuating ciroumstanoe. 
They would lose that if there were a list of offences. 
With regard to Mr, Woodward, he, too, rogretted that 
he was on tho Council, because he missed the genial smile 
they used to have from Mr, Woodward after having prt 


fifty critical questions on the Roport in past yours, and 
wetting 1G hiepee whatever. He was parteotly satisfied 
although no answer was given, and nobody waa the worse, 
and everybody seomed more pleased. He felt ver, strongly 
nah ne points, mised by Mr, Wimperis.. in one af 
the most ant cases they had hod, where a firm was 
attacked, and suffered ao much that they went into bank. 
ruptey, one of the mombors dying in consequence of 
the worry, he was assured by the surviving partner that 
they appealed to the Institute to help them, and that 
the mere oxpression of opinion by the Institute at a time 
before the action was brought would have hod such 
moral effect that the action would not have been proceeded 
with. If the Institute were to have w fund—be tied not 
oare if it wasa small one or a large ono—the mere know- 
ledge that there was a fund for such Lin et would 
have «uch a moral effect that often they would not pity 
to spend any of it, and yet they would attain their endl 
There was another point ; he notioed that in the estimate 
for the forthcoming year there arened to be a egetre 
method af adding on a considerable percentage to t 
protanie expenditure, he presumed in order to at 
larger balance at the end of the year compared with eens 
was put forward aa likely. And he noticed that th 
Examination fees were calculated to come to £1,000, 
consiterably leas than thie year, and that they wore to 
spend « good dea} more in earning them. And again, 
their fire ina was to cowt double next year compared 
with this year, He thonght that required some ex ae 
tion. He hoped that instead of having 4 hin 
£1,000 next year, they would os surplus of something 
like that of the preaent year, discounting the large esti- 
mates which had been put forward. + : 

Mr, Awww E. Mosey [¥.], Chairman of the gouar 
Standing Committee, said he hoped Mr. Woodward would 
have criticised their work in a much more formidable way 
than he had done, ‘The Science Committee in one way 





count, that they stil 
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differed from other Committees in that its work could not 
he eflectively carried on without a ¢ertain amount of funds. 
He heard os story of two Members of the Institute who were 
dining at a restaurant the other day in close proximity to 
a member of the Science Committee, and one Member was 
“aying to the other what a shame it was that the Science 


Committes got a great deal of the funds of the Institute, 
and spent them in a reckless manner, to the detriment of 


other causes. He did not know any grounds for so extrm- 
ordinary 4 statement ; the Committes had to go to the Coun- 


oil for every peony wanted, and very few pennies they 
‘ob; Fie scab ease aotiriog Chntivase the Science 
minittes, that if they wanted that Committee to do good 


work—and there was a tremendous amount of work tobe 
done—« certain «im must be allocated, not necessarily to 

be spent directly by the Science Committee, but to be 
uniler the control, through the proper channels, of that 


Committee, so that matters connected with materials might 
be investigated. They hod at present before them the 


question of timber, which he hoped had the sympathetic 
interest of everybody, use it wasveryimportant. They 
saw by the Report that it had had the sympathetic interest 
of the Treasury, and of the Office of Woods under the 
Board of Agriculture. Negotiations were proceeding there, 
though he did not think it would be proper for him to make 
a further statemont then, But if the Institute could see ite 
way, at a later date perhaps, as their finances improved, 
to allocate a certain amount of money to specific rescarohes 
on problems conneeted with materials which were of impor- 
tance to architecture, much service would be done and 
litigation would sft SA wien and probably sclentitio 
institutions would be willing to advance funds themselves 
to help such researches. 

Mr. W. BE. Davipan [4.] said they would all ance with 
Mr. Munby that the cause of science in connection with 
architecture wanted supporting, and he was certain that, 
with the increased financial Seg gid of the Institute, 
funds would not be wanting. Hoe was sure they would not 
grudge wise and reasonable expenditure for work on the 
lines advocated by Mr. Munby. He thought the great 
saving this year was largely doe to the Counell, which was 
the body that ordered’ thu ppenses, and which Mombers 
blamed if they spent ton much. The saving was also dur to 
the efficiency of the officers, and the way in which they 
loyally supported the Council in boo 





king after the gener 
expenditure and improving the income of the Institute, 
The Institute had saved on thoir last gente expenditure 
something like « thousand pounds, which was a marvellows 
saving when it was considered that the work of the Institute 
had so greatly increased, And the saving waa not limited 
to one item; it appeared in item after item, Thete was a 
saving of £400 on general printing, £100 on general mect- 
ings, 200 of housekeeping, £4) on advertivements, £40 on 
geoeral repairs, £50 on pee ond binding, £90 on illus- 
trations, althouvh the character of the JovesaL had been 
kept up deapite that economy. He was eure they did not 
want to seo the Jovesanetinted, but they should like to see 
the expenditure wisely need. While on the subject of the 
Jovexat, he might point out, on the other aicle of the ac- 
hoonly £1000) for advertisements. 
Yet the cinulation of the JoveaNaL now was more than 
double what it was, He had oo doubt that it would be 
possibie for the offeers of the [natitute to try ard raise the 
fanaa from that quarter. On printing the Ralendar £110 
waa saved, and on legal and accountants’ changes £25) was 
saved. And the income had been incresacd, quite apart 
from the dividend of the Architectural Union Company, by 
£1,200. For the ordinary ser income that was a very 


marvellous . Awociates' subscriptions 
had gone ogi and the Licentiates’ mbarriptions had in- 
creased, The Examination reecipta were 612) more, sales 


ef publications had gone op £4, and the hire of the 
Galleries £0. Commg to the greatest item of all, the 
Architectural Union Company's shares, he had been search- 
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ing for information in regard to the Architectural Union 
Company, Limited, and had asked many Members of the 
Institute, but until this evening he hed no clear notion 
as to whit this mysterious Company was. Some years 
back they passed resolutions to buy up the shares, and he 
imagined they had hoard the lest of paying rent to the 
Company, ‘et year after year they went on paying rent 
to the Company. It was £1,740 this year, and the same 
last year, amd £1,355 for the year before. Last year the 
Institute got no dividend. This year it got £1,000. But 
that did not cover what they head paid to the Company 
since they took it over, so there was a helence ec meuhere, 
It was not shown in the accounts. He did not make any 
suggestions of inaccuracy of the accounta, but he suggested 
that the authorities who drew up these accounts should 
give them some sort of acoount now that the Institute 
owned the Company. The accounts ond balance-sheet of 
the Company ought to be part of the Report, If the 
Company belonged to the Institute, why not wind it up 
promptly? He did not Enow who the Directors of the 
Company were, bot there were Directors, and he would ask 
whether the Directors were paid or unpaid. Had the office 
of Secretary of the Company been aboliahed 1 

The Secrerany: It has been abolished. ‘The Company 
i in liquidation, and the Liquidator is present. The Direc- 
tors are unpaid, 

Mr. Davipaz: We have paid £1,25) to the Seeretary 

of the Company for loa of his office. | 

THe Secuetany : That was done some time ago. 

Air. Sieramep: I think it was not paid to the Soecre- 

of the Company; it was for other considerations as 
well, [ was informed of that by the Liquidator last year. 

Mr. Davince: [am sure we want the facts, and this is 
the opportunity to get the matter cleared up, I want o 
direct angwer ‘to that, whether the £1,250 has been peaicd. 
If thot is eo, it is sufficient, Aro not at least seven sub- 
scribing members required for a limited company? Are 
there other shareholders than the Institute and tho two 
Trust Funds? Further, are there any obstacles now, other 
than & mortgage 24,000, to the Conia being wound 
up immadiately } 

Tt Ciamaan : I will ask Mr. Max Clarke, the Chairman 
af the Finance Committee, to reply to these questions. 

Mr. Davipar: May I also ask the Liquidator to give us 
presently a rough notion whether the Institute ia liable for 
urther amounts other than this £4,000, whether there is a 
balunce likely to come to the Institute, and whether it is 
possible for these three Directors to vote away this Thorney 
we have been ooking forward to, to acme unknown 
purpose t T see that the Trost Funds have got so many 
shares, ani they have received « dividend of £1 189, per 
share. The Institute owns a large number of shares, and 
the dividend would work out aft £1,970 G4., but they have 
got £1,002 G4, leaving £28 unaccounted for. I nak that 
the whole of the facta be put clearly before us. Anot 
thing which has hen pened me for some time ie the 
Jarvia Fund. Mr. Hall mystified me still more by saying 
that the Jarvis Fond had been left to the Institute. Laat 
year he waa told that it was not left to the Institute but 
to trustees, that it waa left for two purposes, either for 
Travelling Scholarships or for the Institute premisea. Now 
the Institute apparently is going to give or to vote some- 
thing for a scholarship tenable at a school, presumably 
it is a Trove tudentahip, If not, will the Chairman 
of the Institute tell us what it is? There is o little point 
which wants correcting on page 43, against Finance. 
“The Finance and House Committes have given spovial 
attention to the subject during the : : | hay 
submitted a report to the Council which will enable them to 
lay before the general body before the close of the Season 
a statement which was mentioned by the President at the 
last Annual Meeting.” That should read “the Business 
Meeting of the 10th of June 1012." (Vol. xix, p. 574.) 
What the President did say in so many words was that he 





would, before the close of the Session, iseue the statement 
referred to in regard to the question of the representation 
of the Associates. On the th of March 1012, the Presi- 
dent said the Council would sacar eRAT ey before the 
end of the Session. Nodoubt a report would be forthcoming 
soon, but it ought to have heen inoluded in the Annual Ke- 
poe The enor on the finance, when it comes, should 
but it should oat inclode the possibilities and methods by 
which these great difficulties of the overdraft, etc., oan be 
avoided in the future, You will panion me if lam out of 
order, but it seema to me that the Council rather excooded 
their pores in obtaining overdrafts Inst year for con- 
siderably more than was authoriand nt Bbegret tag aaah fe 
And it seems to te that in this Report there should b 
mintioned the queation of By-laws and the interpretation 
of the Council's 5 : abe them, so as to lay down 
westion of Official Architeoture. Mention is made of 
representatives of the Allied Societies, that representa- 
tives have been appointed to consider Official Architecture. 
Are there o architects on the Committee ? [Yes, 
several] Are they essing evidence from. official archi- 
tecta na well? [Yes] A sportin 
of official architecture, architects, an chite | assist 
ante? [Yea.] Thank you, that has done o good deal to 
clear away several of the points, I hope that when we 
get the proper valuation of property to which the Auditors 
refer we shall be able to do away with another anomaly in 
thia balance-aheet—the “accumulated fund,” which may 
or may not represent the market value of this property. 
Andi ta papihedtaimene gtartagtan’madl set Bahai ' u 
Institute has turned the corner, 
sa hh aera ee Dye 
[r. Wu. Woxnacott [4.], Vice-Chairman of the Science 

! ‘Committioo, said that by some oversight there was 
no reference to the Forestry Conference in the Be Com- 
mittes'a Re a The Council bad yp osc se a ner con 
ference wi © English Forestry Association, ap 
pointed four delegates, and he should not like the general 
Liscty af Mati bare to think that during the past year nothing 
had been done. He would, therefore, suggest the addition 
of a brief paragraph recording that fact, At the foot of the 
Report be added a note on the question of the 
specification for timber, After a meeting with the Inati- 
tute of Builders and leading representatives of the Timber 
Trade, the Committee had put forward a suggestion to the 
Council, in whose hands the matter at | t remained. 

Mr. Moxey, Chairman of the Science Committee, agreed 
to the addition suggested: Tho timberspecification waea 
matter referred to a Sub-Committee of the Council, and the 
Committee had ee comaiere its labours and report. The 
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report of the case mentioned in the Practice Committee's 
Report, which, he said, bore out every word that Mr. 
Wimporis had uttered, He felt sure that every momber of 
the Institute, and everybody connected with the profession, 
would be only too anxious to support the proposition 
which Mr. Wimperis had brought forward. HKeferring 
to the finances, the speaker said there wha one 
queation with to the mortgage of on op 
which he shou ‘ike some onlightenment, because 
Mr. Stokes told them last time that the whole ability af 
the Institute remained af £9,000 loan or overdraft. Now 
they heard pers afna entra 7 ani the mortgage was 
not alluded to in the Ke had on & previous occa- 
Te tee rth ae oy ees tain err Cae 
sented to Members, and he would Fs aga 
Counoll ond to the Accountant that t Je rapes 

f the accounts would be so that those who run may 
see other words, they should be presented in the form 
of a profit and loss account, Members would then seo at 
waving A how they stood. On the Asseta aide in the 

there was an item “1,037 shares Archi- 
tectural Union Company, £15,251," and the next item— 

“New premises—As por laat balance- sheet, £19,426," and 
it was there that the £1,350 they had had to pay in 
acquiring these shares was included, He maintained that 
to any business man that would mean cash out of pocket ; 
any one it would i that that was what the 
shares cost to buy. In conclusion, the 6 t bald that 
he should like as an ordinary Associate Member to thank 
the President and Sekar ty ab ech sarag trp 
during the past Session, and for bringing 4 m 
extraordinary o| in the financial position of the 
Institute, thought probably that wae due in some 
ammall measure, Sevag, crus able measure, to his friend 
Mr. Da The t Mr. Dav took in their 
affairs was the sort of interest they wanted to generate and 
encourage, especially in tho onse of ao keen, critical anc 
analytical a mind as Mr. Davidge's. It was that spirit 
wih had helped to bring about this gratifying change in 

elr position. 

Ta Cosmas asid they would understand that it 
would be impossible for him to reply to all the points 
raised during the discussion, Ho would only take upon 
himself to dea) with matters arising out of the general re- 
port, and would ask Mr, Max Clarke and Mr. Saffery to 
deal with the financial questions. With regard to the 
question of sal asa eeanbene raised by Mr. Hall, he would 
aewute the Meeting that the Practice Committee had had 
this question of sub-contracts under its consideration, and 
that aaa Committes it was opposed to the ides of having 
aub-contmets. Some most important remarks, not 
exactly | vayaan een ep as sy ri, had been made by Mr. 
Wises te ho (the Chairman) thoroughly endorsed 
those re 













marks. The Institute ought to t for the 
paps af the profession ; there was no Loar mbeout; this 
in his mind. There waa this great difficulty—and Mr. 


Hal! had mare it porfoot clear—that over'y maz who 
AA Mone Gest teas eeeatt and the casts 
which ought to be supported by the Institute wero those 
in fers there fina nciple at Lae churrg hh are 
Principio at & ¥ he 5 , 

the Institute pot on ‘ta Task shilling in order to fight the 
nae denen ya aha Mr. ton hed mado re- 
tiarks as to the oxpnision of two ge eit dee nek aaet 
part in a competition which had t been barred by the Insti- 
tute, The loyal Members would understand that 
injustice would be done if after a competition had been 
barred, some disloyal Members took part in it. Tho 


treatment of certain buildings to wh h Mr. 

referred lin far too often in this country. What was 
done waa through h ignorance, but he would ask Mr. 
Needham Wilson to reply for the Art Committee on that 


point, The Jarvis EBoquest was another point whioh woe 
called in | on, and ono sponker had remarked that it 


the Trust that a scholarship should be offered to the 
Architectural Association. © must explain that the 
paiet for that scholarship wna 8 separate sum whioh 

in ofterwarda to the Institute, and it was allocated to 
Shik purpose wit theta conssns of the Trustess; Wht had 
cdi hings wal de He would now ask Mr, Clarke ta 


. Max 1 xx [F}, Chairman of the ¥inanco’ Cora- 
sxithes, anid ‘that balare replying he would cn gehen Bs 
he thought every Member in room was in ayn 
with Mr. Wimperis’s remarics. “It was only » q ation of 
how the money should be raised for forming a Defence 
Fund. Mr. Wimperis would be in order in moving it at 
nectar aot tone ober opener teet ate ea hom matter cis- 
cussed, mr that every architect be- 
Nate bs Sia Taaiise inca put bis hand into his pocket 
foe ha Contall Gein b0 SOCDA a tincieus Poe edhe tead. 
In their present position it was very difficult for the 
Wenadion Cicanittes fa tha fest tietance, or for the Counall 
in the second instance, as well as in the final instance, to 








BO into a matter of expenditure the amount of which was 


tically unknown. They had no money to do it, 
waa no resaon why they should not get the money, 
and no reason why they should not form a fund for that 
purpose. He thought that that would satisfy 
Ke Wines ade se no Faso why it ahould not be 
eared Dod eee eee 6 With regard to the finances 
he was in o difficulty. © Liquidator of the Architec- 
tural Union rear arent wie rel sexed and he waa the right 
person to ask, boca more about the matter 
than anybody elec. "So ré as some of the items which 
Mr. Davidge asked about were concerned, he could anawer. 
With regard to Mr. Greenop's remark as to the fire insur- 
ance; the fire insurance was last year paid by the Archi- 
tectural Union Company. ‘This year a new valuation of 
the promises hed been p & valuation of the busta 
and 7 , and a valuation of the Library. ‘They would 
now have to take upon themselves the inwuring not only of 
the promises, which previously were insured by the Arohi- 
tectural Union Company, but they proposed to increase 
the amount of insurance on | the Lirry, ad on the build- 
ing, and on the plotures. ‘That waa the reason why £100 
was pot down for insurance in place of the £50 last year, 
So far as the advertisements were concerned, unfortunately 
they had a contract for these, but as soon as that contract 
a ired they expected to increase the amount very largely 
It was unfortunste that they had to walt for the 
sibeeael to rim out, bot that was the case, With regard 
to the Jarvis Bequest, his view was thet the money was 
left to the Institute, but there were trustees who had to 
manage the fond, and nothing could be done by the Inati- 
tute without the approval of those trustees. After a con- 
siderable amount o tiation, it was decided that the 
money, OF t rtion of it t, should go to the British School 
at Rome, that a amall portion of the dividend should 
be allocated to an Architectural Association studentship. 
Bat nothing could be carried out without tho approval of 
the trustees. And as they were rather careful, it wos a 
matter of some difflcolty. With cir to the Architee- 
tural Union Company, be thought he had better leave the 
ae brag escrito yo ang omy pare sll emery 
r. Hanoin E. BAFFERY ooh the firm of -eurebgreecs 
Soettial Ualen Coen Hers 
pany i: in | liquidation, sad T I am the 
np sina The directors, the secretary, pnirirereetety 
are non-existent oe a0 far as I 
eri aati a Geer ter The Architectural Talon con 
a ee oes, 100 shares, aed is still alive until I kill 
that ia to say, until I hold tho final meeting. Of those 
1 ec 1,097 are held by the B..LB.A, in their general 
fund. The other sixty-three shares are held br the 
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R.LB.A. on trust shares. ‘Tho Par weed the Architec. 
tural Union Company consists of these premises. When 
certain small legal points have been settled, | will transfor 
these premises, which now aro vested in me, to the R.1.B.A. 

anid then you will hold the lease, which is a perpetual 
lease from the Corporation, subject to a emall fine and a 
very amall ground-rent. There are certain legal formali- 
ties to be gone through, and until they aro completed the 
Architectural Union Company is still alive, T ore 
the only way it can appear in your balance-sheet ie by 
showing the item it has cost you for thoee 1.097 shares, 
which you have paid for out of Ordinary Funds at £15 
or thereabouts per share, The other sixty-three are paid 
for out of the Trost Funds, The only othor two maittors 
to be dealt with by-me are, first, in regard to the mortgage. 
That has to be dealt with either by taking over these 
promises subject to that mortgage, or by finding the 
money to pay off the mortgage, That t one of the 
matters which the solicitors are now considering, The 
Institute will also have to find the money to pny to the 
Trust Fonds the value of the aixty-throo shares they hold-—— 
not m very large item: sixty-three shores at a Was aie 
would realisn, aay, £0945, So you may have to find th 

£45 plus the £4,000for the mortgage; or you may have 
to find les, if you take the premises subject to the 
mortgage. I hope that answers the points raised, but the 
main thing ia that the R.1BLA., or their nominees, hive 
acquired all the shares, and therefore practically the 
premises belong to them. 

Mr. Suerumnup: Is the Architectural Union Company 
the mortgagee of these promises 1 

Air. BAFFERY: No, there is a mortgagee outside. 

Mr. Davinoe: As a eect-ofl, we have the assets. 

Mr. Sarrery: No, you cannot incorporate that in the 
balance-sheet, You are only the posanseors of the shares. 
You have not naoquired the premises. The only asset 
which the Union Company possess ore these premises. It 
ia possible that T shall bo able to poy a dividend as» well ns 
transferring these premises to you, becanse meantime I 
am receiving the rent, secing that the Union Company is 
still alive, and it is more than likely that I shall pay you 
back « dividend. 

Mr. A. Nexnuam Witsos [A.] sid that Mr, Langeton 
had raised, as he understood, two definite points in his 
oriticiam of the work of the Art Committee, One was with 
reapect to the fine womlen stairense at Cromwell House. 
He could not understand the nature of his complaint, but 
it secined to be that the Art Committee had not settled the 
fate ofjthat staironse before they knew it was going to be 
disposed of.~ He would draw his attention to the wording 


of the Re port, that no steps would be taken as to ite dis- 


posal without letting the Ari Committee know.’ When 
the Art Committee knew that the staircase was to be dis- 
posed of, they would then take action, and he had wo doubt 
they would be able to take effective action. ‘The Art 
Committee had sufficient influence, in many cases, to 
exert considerable moral preseure, if nothing elee. In 
the other three instances Mr. Langston mentioned, it 
was a great mistake on hie part not to have brought them 
to the notice of the Art Committe, who could not be 
blamed for inuction. One of the great difficulties the 
Art Committee bad to contend with was that such cases 
were not brought before them. Uf they were they could 
tuke ooction, and advise, At preent they were ata 
standstill for lackof business. He would ask members to 
report cases imemoedintely, either to the Secretary of the 
Institute or to the Secretary of the Art Committee, 

Mr. Lasostox:: There ia still my question about the ex- 
pulsion of Members. | 

The Securtany (anewering ot the request of the Chair- 
man): There are three pasenges in the Katewpar which 
bear on thesubject. On page 470 it is stated in the Regu- 
lations for Architectural Competitions, which were adopted 
by a resolution of the Royal Institute, that “ Members of 
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the Institute and Allied Socictics do not compete excepting 
onder conditions based on these Regulations. The oon- 
ditiona of a Competition shall contain the following Regu- 
Intions as exeential.”” The six essential Regulations are 
then act out, On page 13 of the Katespan, under the 
heading “ Professional Conduct,” appears the following 
Resolution of the Council: * Any Member or Licentiate 
of the Royal Institute who takes part in any Competition 
as to which the Council] shall have declared by a Reeolu- 
tion aera inthe Jovexa. of the’ Royal Institute that 
Members or Licentiates shail not take part because the 
conditions are not inaccordance with the published Regu- 
lations of the Royal Institute for Architectural Competi: 
tions, Shall be deemed to be guilty of unprofessional can- 
duct.” Lastly, there is By-law 24: " Any Member or 
Lieentinte contravening the Declaration A, B, €, or TD, 
aé the case may be, signed by him, or conducting himself in 
a manner which, in the opimon of the Council, is derogatory 

ar 

F 


to his professional character... shall be liable 

mand, suspension, or expulsion in manner hereinafter pro- 
vided.” Those three passages road together give the 
Council power to expel. 

Mr. Laxcsrox : But they do not confer the veto, and 
I still any that the Council connot expel a man for the 
Treason given. 

The Cuamaax: I think the Secretary has made the 
matter quite clear. One or two suggestions have been 
made for alight verbal amendments in the Report, and 
Thave asked the Seeretary, who has made a note of 
these points, to make the necessary changes. | 7 

The Report having been put to the meeting waa carried, 
with one dissentient, and the mecting concluded. 


The Bulletin of the Chicago School of Banitary 
Instruction reprints the following Ten, Commanda- 
menta of the Housing Committee of the Chicago 
Woman's Aid Association :— 

1. Thou shalt honour thy city and keep ite laws. 

® Remember thy cleaning day and keep it wholly. 

$. Thou shalt love and cherish thy children and pro- 
vide for them decent homes and sdeiaes 

4. Thou shalt not keep thy windows closed day or 
night. : | 

. Thou shalt keep in order thy alley, thy backyard, 
thy hall and stairway. : . 

é Thou shalt not kill thy neighbours’ bodies with 
poisonous air, nor their souls with bad companions. 

7. Thou shalt not let the wicked fly live. 

8. Thou shalt not steal thy children’s right to happi-. 
nese from them. a wd 

f. Thou shalt bear witness against thy neighbours 
rubbish heap, —_- : | 

10. Thou shalt covet al! the air and sunlight thou 
canst obtain. 


Qn the reverse side of the card is a diagram 
graphically setting forth these facta :-— 

Good housing promotes: Health, life, morality, sue- 

Bad housing promotes: Failure, stupidity, crime, 
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MODERN STEEL BUILDING, 
CONSTRUCTION. 
(Jounwan, 26th April 1013, pp. 413-39.) 
The adjourned discussion on the Papers on 
“ Modern Steel Building Construction” read by 
Messrs, Frank N. Jackson [Hon. A.] and Bernard 
Dicksee [F.] at the Meeting of the 21st April, 
took place on Monday, 28th April, Mr. GEoRGE 
Hvurparn, F.8.A., Vice-President, m the Chair. 
Mr. W. G. PERKINS, pre Surveyor for Holborn, 
read the following remarks : Ne co ee 
Mr. Jackson tn bie Paper has, I think, limited him- 
self too closely to the provisions of the Act of 1000. 1 


— 


should have preferred him to explain to us his own 
practice in aseteatng this type of building and his 
method of eolving the numerous problems that arise. 
Take, for instance, the question of wind re and 
the bracing necessary to resist it. Mr, Jackson showed 
us on the screen one illustration of bracing by putting 
in horizontals and diagonals. How often, in practice, 
is it possible to insert such dingonals? How many 
architects would allow him to doit? You might wor 
them into the sides of a tower, but not into the body of 
a building, for they would utterly spoil the rooms. 
For the same reason you cannot employ what is known 
as “sway bracing.” In some cases, “ portal bracing 
might be used, and with good results and effect, but it 
is heavy and expensive. This leaves us to use either 
very deep beams, gusset bracing, or “ knee bracing, 
the last named being, in spite of some disadvantages, 
the most frequently race I have had this form 
of bracing used im very | hotels, in the Kodak 
building, Kingsway, and in additions to the Pall Mall 
Gazette offices. It is true such “ knee " braces develop 
bending moments in the beams and pillars, but suel 
moments can be calculated and provided for. This 
question of bracing # important, a5 40 man) of our 
large belictiogs are now erected as a mere shell without 
cross walls, the rooms being formed afterwards by pair 
titioning off portions of the floors as they are let. 
Perhaps, however, Mr. Jackson will give us a Paper on 
the proper design of steel buildings at a Inter date. 
Taking now some of the headings In the Paper, the 
statement that the District Surveyor has no discre- 
tionary powers is nearly, but not quite, true. Para- 
craph $ of Section 22 gives him a little latitude as to 






pupling seams. Tho intention of the Legis- 
iat a ge ome not to spat that the hal 
heama were stiff enough laterally, but to ensure , 
under any conditions of loading, both beams — 
working together and equally stressed as far as possibé 
The iden ia not a new one and is shown in the hand- 
books of commercial engineers pesos to the passing of 
the Act. If Mr. Jackson will refer to ees 
wl ee hat gtaly wm the word “ae ted 
to act together.” 1n any event, LT 

I would now ask Mr. secon why a epepen 
should be designed as pillars, seeing i. i pect ye 


tually prevent any buckling of the webs. While on the 
ation ok plage the present practice of the County 
Council is to require the depth of any grillage beam 


to be at least one-third of its projection beyond the 
hase of the stanchion or the ticr of joists above it. I 
should like Mr. Jackson's mia on this. ea te 

Now a8 to painting or cement-washing the steel. 
Tt ia a mistake to use paint, as it prevents the preserva 
tive action of the cement in the fireproofing. The 
proper treatment is to scale the steel and wash it with 
very thick cement just prior to casing. If done before 
erection, the cement wash only dries and geta robbed 


off, 
I must now question Mr, Jackson's ramarks as to the 
exceasiveness of the floor loads specified in the Act. 


‘Apart from the fact that these loads are sure to be 


exceeded in the erection of the building by the deposit 
of w parcel of filler joists on the floor beams, and by the 
storage of cement and bricks on the floors, we have to 
bear in mind that a change of weer may be made with- 
out any notice to the authorities, and we must see that 
the floor will not collapse because the tenant puts 
something other than his furniture into the roome, 
The District Surveyors see many instances of this; 
architects are seldom called in to advise owners as to 
what loads they can A upon floors, And we want a 
little margin to provide against the foolhardy cutting 
away of beame by gastittera, hot-water engineers, 
imilar trades. 1 hove seen chases for pipes 2inches to 
4 inchea deep cut in 6-inch reinforced concrete floors, 
and a bressummer supporting an external wall cut away 
to accommodate a revolving shutter for 4 of ita area [ 
I endorse Mr, Jackson's remarks as to plate girders, 
but he might have said eomething upon the connection 
of one girder to another. There must be a sufficient 
number of rivets or bolts in the connection to transmit 
the end shear of the one beam into the web of the other. 
In my ope it ia bad to let ono bear upon the lower 
flange of the other, as we often see done, beenuse you 
induce a local bending moment in the plates and angles. 
1 like the author's method of lapping filler joists. | 
have seen him do this with excellent result in o very 
important building in my district. 
ith regard to stanchions formed by connecting two 
rolled steel joists by lengths of plate at intervals, I 
ehould be glad if Mr. Jackson would tell us what rule he 
uses for proportioning such plates, So far as T am 
aware, there is no rational way of doing this, I will 
not say anything with regard to the permissible stresses 
in stanchions, a5 1 understand that Mr. Etchells, by 
whom the tables were prepared, will speak to-night on 
the subject. 
As to rivets, I believe experiments have shown that 
a rivet sheared on two sections has not twice the 
resistance of one section, but only 1 times that re- 


sistance, The requirements of the 1909 Act in reapect 


to the number of rivets in gusset plates of pillars are, 
I think, mi vatood. If you carefully read the Act, 
it says, “such pillars shall have a base plate riveted 
thereto with sufficient gusset pieces to distribute 
properly the load on to the foundations, and the gusset 
pieces shall have sufficient rivets to transmit the whole 
af the load on to the hase plates.” Now, what is the 
foundation ? The term is B sa rsiciesi' defined for us, 
for By-law No, 2 made bythe London County Council 
under Section 16 of the Metropolis Management and 
Building Acts Amending Act, 1875, enacta that the 
foundations of every house or building shall be formed 
of a bed of good concrete. Clause 25 of Section 22 af 
the 1900 Act refers to the concrete aa being the founda- 
tion, and Clause 24 again refers to the pressure of the 
foundation upon the earth. Evidently the fowndation 
3 
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ow the conereis, Clearly then, if you cannot comply 
with Clause 12 (¢) of the Act, you must place your 
he upon another structure, a c. 1 base, or a set of 
cans termed a prillage, which, by the wir fae are not 
provided for in the Act, so that the base of the pillar 
does nol reat upon the foundation. Sorians then 
that the stresses in the grillage beams do not exceed the 
limits laid down in the Aoben and that the load upon the 
concrete under the grillage does not exceed 12 tons per 
STUNTS dovsite I see no reason why you should not omit 
the gusset pieces with all their rivets and design your 
work as ahown on the sketch herewith. Perhaps Mr, 





coe will reply on this point, If you simply put 
your pillaron a stone template, then you mt comp 
with use 12 (¢)atrictly, And just a word‘as to bolts: 
alwi put « tapered washer under the heads next the 
beveled led flange of a joist in order to ensure a square 


iit ih regard to Hues, even if fires are not lighted, 
d be provided in bedrooms for the sake of 
he ventilation they afford. 
ere ie & siete 8 
ues past t in the floors a 
Hero is a kat 
London hotel. 


serap le serligl render this 


in the walls, 
teh showing how it has been done in one 









Channel, T — =“ 
sgitentets Rigndran 
acctraink 4 othe load. p 


Tam somewhat surprised that the Act of 1009 does 
not require provision to be made for even heavier 
loads on roofs than those Mr. Jackson ap to think 
cba At pou caronation of the Ite Ki g Edward 
stands were erec in every ible sy msc 
the roofe of buildings and oroweled. with est 
District Surveyors had o very worryin a tence See 
these roofs shored ao as to be safe. : es : 

Coming to concrete and brickwork, I am entirely 
with Mr. Jackson. Except in the case of tec! frame 
buildings, I have always taken 15 tonsa a square foot 
n& the safeload upon bloe brickwork in cement, and I 
have never had « failure. It seema strange that the 


load upon hard brick in cement mortar, ged one 
and four, the bricks pianks and bonded t r, should 
Le limited to 5 tonsa p  AqQUAre foot, w u may 


break those same bricks into pieces, mis < tight parts of 


ov ihe 
Cr Angles 
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them with one part of cement, call it concrete, and put 
12 tona per square foot uponic. The proportions of the 
mortar and concrete are those specified in the By-laws. 


Ma. HORACE CUBITT [A.] said he was sure they 
all felt very much indet to Mr. Jackson and Mr, 
Dicksee for their able Pana which must have taken a 
great deal of time and trouble to There were A 
number of speakers present who would doubtless be in- 
clined to discuss the Papers on the same lines as Mr. 
Perkins; he rae however, adopt a different atti- 
tude, not because there was an + in the Papers 
with which he disagreed, but because the general trend 
of the Papers seemed against the spirit of the Institute 
poh ee of architects, The Papers were 

Hent treatises on the subject, but he : 
aah all deference, that they were not patents treatises 
on the subject of Modern Steel Building € 
He did not think that the question of construction could 

ly be ebiab ey rian the “ae of architecture. 

"o come straight to t point, for 
thought that the structural engineer as distinst from 
the architect should not exist. Mr. Jackson would 
probably ask, what is to become of them? He 
suggested that if they gave ao little attention to other 
aspects of architecture than structural engineering— 
for he considered structural engin to be a very 
important branch of architecture—if jo were to give 
attention to the andes! of planning, to the subject of 
architecturn! desi ee sense of the term, 
not srchsolony 10 Bro tion, balance, ete., he con- 
sidered tha gentlemen would ieee come 
to a foremost place as architects, and 
give them more seal nytt dats san es they ee 

t. Perhay t t. 
Eat, to an architect, parcel cas ti Pais of 
architecture, and it seemed to him that no true 
architecture could be evolved if the man who 
designed the building did not know what the con- 
struction was to be. Their the acter 
of steel-frame buildings, designed by the 
from every standpoint except construction, 
then turned over to the structural engineer ere 
be designed from the structural standpoint, would 
nover lead to real living architecture such as was 
in the great ages of are ture. Mr. 
ae had dealt with the subject purely on 
ee uestion of administration, and thus was 
enti to disregard architectural requirements ; 
but when dealing with paoraniot eh one could 
not legitimately dissociate it from all the various 
other phases, such as planning, ventilation, Hghtings 
convenience, and the wsthetic aspect. Tho 
argument against the architect being sufficiently com 
petent to design his own construction was that the 
subject was #0 difficult that it was impossible for the 
ordinary architect to master it. He disagreed with 
that. s subject was difficult, of course, but the 
architect had lots of difficult ey to tackle ; he 
believed that half a dozen years some of 
District Surveyors were none too sn ja‘thie. pan 
ticular subject, but they all administered the Act at 
See ee rehtent Genoese it pont Shag Hs 
know the snbject thorou could not administer 





“the Act. He wns afraid nie Brgemingel ora 






same lines, but he suggest 
with a Paper entithed “Modern Building 
they as an Architectural Society were bound to criticise 








it on the total absence of any reference to architecture 
init. He would like to refer to the question of the 
Institute Examinations in regard to this question of 
steel construction. He had read recent questions set 
for the Intermediate Examination, and those set for the 
Final, and it acemed to him that if they were transposed 
they would be just as appropriate as they were now. 
The Intermediate, he suggested, should deal with the 
basis of structural work, and the' Final should deal 
with the more advanced subjects ; but they would find 
that the two Papers of recent years had been verymuch 
on the same lines, What an architect wanted to 
acquire was a very thorough knowledge of the basis of 
structural mecha Once that basis was attained, 
all the other matters were ¥ a question of expe- 
rience, but, if it was not thoroughly attained, then archi- 
tects would go through their lives without being able 
to understand how their buildings were constructed. 
He thought that the paper on structural work in the 
Intermediate Examination might be modified more on 
the lines of making it deal rather with broad principles 
than detailed construction. Then there was the ques- 
tion of Seascape bas baleen of the ee ae 
not seem to be on ines of emphasising the principles 
of this subject. The Institute, of course, wos not 
responsible for education, but it had a big say in the 
matter, and it could do very much more than it actually 
did to ram home the necessity of this oy iene People 
would doubtless disagree with him ; but, first, he would 
put this question, “Ta construction the basis of archi- 
tecture 7" Secondly, he would ask, * Is ateel construc- 
tion the basis of architecture of steel-framo buildings 7” 
Tf that is so, then he would ask, “ How can architects 
honestly say construction is the basis of architecture, 
and then, when it comes to the construction of a certain 
class of building, turn this construction over to other 
persons on the plea that it is too difficult for them 1” 


Me. JOHN TODD, District Surveyor for City of 
London East, referring to Mr. Dicksee’s Paper, pleaded 
in extenuation of what ho was going to aay, that he 
felt that the success of this very admirable Act (for such 
he considered it) might be, to a considerable extent, 
imperiled by the preparation and submission of long, 
complicated, cumbersome, and to a great extent 
useless caloulations, and the dread by architecte and 
engineers of tic administration, He did not 
like these forms; in fact he was strongly opposed to 
them. Their use involved a vast amount of useless 
and unproductive labour, and, in his opinion, they were 


to « t extent unsuitable for the purpose of o Du- 
trict Surveyor. When theese forms were used he be- 


lieved that in every case it would be found that the 
eopiocer had first got out his calculations by methods 
of his own, and had then transformed them #0 aa to fit 
these forms and give the information required by them, 
which usually ended by his losing his temper. With 
regard to their suitability for the purpose of the Dis- 
trict Surveyor, when he Scot pegrad gasetr hay frame 
building scheme before him, the first question that he 
tried to settle was not whether this stanchion or that 
girder was in conformity with the Act—that, to his 

ind, was quite a seco ymatter—but whether the 
engineer or architect in charge of the work was a capable 
man who was conscientiously striving to produce a 
design in substantial conformity with the law; and the 
answer to that primary question profoundly modified 


his investigations of the designer's calculations. In his 
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own practice he simply asked for a fair SOR of the 


engineer's own calculations and a set of his blue prints, 
and he found that, if he were supplied with these, two 


or three hours in his office with the engineer was all 
that was nece Mi to satiafy him on any scheme which 
waa sound in itself and got out by a capable man, He 
had had only one scheme sent to him on these par- 
ticular forms. He struggled with it for two evenings 
and then asked the engineer to come and see him. He 
pointed out to the engineer that he had written an 
rseig fg English and then translated it into German 
for his (Mr. Todd's) criticiam, and that obviously he 
was. not very converzant with German, and he (the 
speaker) was pretty nearly in the same boat; he there- 
fore asked the engineer to let him have his original cal- 
culations so that he could look through them, The 
engineer Was y disgusted, for he | he had made 
his original calculations at first in the usual way, then 
two of his best men had employed a fortnight in trans- 
forming his calculations #0 as to suit the forms, and 
after taking all thie trouble he was asked to produce 
his original calculations, But that, in his experience, 
was all that waa ‘: What he chiefly wanted 
was a carefully got-out caloulation of all the loads 
throughout the building: He did not know that, in 
order to satisfy the District Surveyor that the Act 
was complied with, a lot of elaborate calculations 
should be got out for rolled steel joists. What he 


wished to emphasise was that it might well be that this 
Act, which to his mind was a truly admirable one from 
an administrator's point of view, might be jeopardised 
in its acceptance by business men in practice if District 
Surveyors insisted on too elaborate calculations being 
got out in a manner which a practical engineer did not 
adept naturally. With regard to Mr. Jackson's Paper, 
he should only like to say one thing, and that was to 
ak Le poreenity te al ny ae ei 

, p personally found too general. de, that to 
build under the 1909 Act involved a Resa ete Buper- 
vision that would raise endless trouble over trifles that 
would pass unregarded if the Act of 1894 only were 
being dealt with, He thought it was fair criticicm of 
this first Paper that it made such an assumption, 
paragra on which he thought well 

eau 


axe nlified his. anil kin 
exom plitied this. - Speaking of a certain 
eccentric loading of stanchions, tithes case nebers wir 


ticularly hard when, in a sound stiff stanchion section, 
the stress at the extreme corner of one flange is found 
to exceed by a minute quantity the stress fixed by the 
Act, whilst all the rest of the section, probably ninety- 
nine-hundredths of the whole, is within and mostly far 
below that stress.’ He did not sup there was a 
single District Surveyor in the whola County of London 
who would raise an objection in such a case. If he 
were convineed of one thing, if he were absolutely 
certain about one fact, it was that the London County 
Council did not place him (the er) in the City of 
London to play the fool with valuable property. 
After all, an Act of Parliament was not an end in lisolt 
it waa only a means to an end. ° particular Act 
had for its object that the steel frame Cones irites 
not fall below a certain standard of stability, Let them 
get back to first principles in this matter. An Act of 
Parliament, after all, was cay ee of the law of the 
land, and orate it pa be he 86 catia! and it waa 
intended to be administered with cue and proper regard 
to that legal maxim, de minimis. He thought that. 
maxim covered such an instance as he had referred to 
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from the first Paper, and he should like to protest 
against the a*sumption, which was far too generally 
felt, that this Act of 1909 really placed a great disabilit 
npon those who used it. He did not believe it 

He should like to ses the general provisions of the Act 
extended in scope and made to apply to all buildings, 
His own experience made him feel hie strongly that it 
was not the people who generally used this Act of 100) 
who required such very close attention, as compared 
with those people who would put oe thick walls to a 
building in order to escape from the provisions and 
aupervisions of the 1909 Act ; and it was only by archi- 
tects recognising that they could build under the Act 
of 1909 without vexatious and harassing supervision 
that District Surveyors would ever get their assistance 
and support in getting this method of administration 
made applicable to the people who really needed it, 


Mr. C, STANLEY PEACH [F.] ssid he thought that 


Mr. Cubitt touched a very important point when he 
called their attention to the fact that the title 


“Modern Steel Building Construction ” had not been 
treated in the architectural manner in which they 
hoped to see it treated in that room; and he thought 
it was oa littl unfortunate that the Papers on such an 
important modern building material as steel should 
have been read before the Institute by an engineer 
and by a District Surveyor and that no architect should 
have been associated with them. He agreed with Mr. 
Cubitt that the study of modern materials was one of 
the moat important parts of an architect's work if he 
was to carry on the traditions of architecture and to 
continues the evolution which had reaulted from archi- 
tects in the past solving the problema which came 
before them with such building materiala na they 
found to their hands. That, he thought, was the real 
modern problem of structure from which architecture 
must develop, The Paper first of al) treated of the 
sub-sensible forces that were always operating in struc- 
ture, and that mathematics gave them one of the most 
perfect and beautiful means for realising the action of 
sub-sensible forces in structure, and he thought every 
architect must appreciate that. They would recollect 
that at the beginning of the Session they had had ao 
Paper from Mr. Ball on “ Bath and Wells." If his 
recollection was correct Mr. Ball recognised that in the 
Art side of architecture these sub-sensible forons were 
really the things that mattered, and that it was not the 
muterial so much aa these hidden forces which governed 
and controlled design. Mr. Jackson in his Paper 
showed them the sxmo kind of invisible forces govern- 
ing the science of architecture. He thonght it waa 
interesting to trace this close connection in principle 
in both the Art and Science of architecture. Coming to 
Mr. Dicksee’s words on sdminisiration, he must aay 
that he found great difficulty in agreeing with him, In 
the first place the use of theas forms was a very serious 
matter from the practice point of view, and he thought 
that the Institute should have been consulted before 
the wee of these forms was advocated in that room. 
Mr. Dickses told them that the forms were got out with 
the assistance of the Institute. That was not quite 
correct. From an academical and from a theoretical 
point of view they were considered by the Science Com- 
mittee, and as academical and theoretical documents 
he thought they left very littl: to be desired ; but from 
the practical point of view there was a great deal to be 
daid against them. It must be remembered that the 
calculations were really the measurements of sub- 
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aensible forces. Figures upon paper were not caleu- 
lations, and unleas they spniselatacd and understood 
that figures represented actual forces, they were of 
very little use to them. Now, he asked, did the train- 
ing of the architect or the District Surveyor really tit 
him from o practical point of view to understand all 
that the figures prepared in that elaborate manner really 
meant? The time, he thought, might come phen 
it would be appreciated, but he did not think it was 
fully appreciated at the present time; and inasmuch 
as the forme had a very is poe bearing on their 
practice, he thought that before any architect decided 
Prete Cominntbiee, and te fell tearing on the foley 

tic ittee, a ts full bearing on the pohey 





of the R.LB.A. be understood a1 ony 

members of the Institute. The use of those forms 
would entail a very Serious responsibility upon District 
Survevors. He did not know whether realised 
that, but it was so. For instance, in the forms they 
wert asked to say what the effect of machines in a 
bmilding would be on the disposition of the load ; that 
meant that every District Surveyor must be an expert 
mechanical engineer, otherwise he would be entirely in 
the hands of the expert who submitted calculations. 
There were many eet Brest that required careful 
consideration, therefore before they were considered and 
reported upon by the Institute architects would be wise 
to use them with extreme caution, 


- Mz, OSCAR FABER, B.So.Lond., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
Chief Engineer to Messrs, George Trollope & Sons areel 
Colles & irate said he = recently hud a a 
perience of the designing, in conjunction with the 
respective architects, of three steel frame buildings 
under the 1900 Act: the Hong Kong and | 
Bank in Gracechurch Street Pe W. Campbell Jones. 
F.R.LB.A., architect], one of the biggest steel frame 
buildings that had heen erected in London under the 
1909 Act; the Mercantile Bank of India [Mr. William 
Wallace, F.R.1.B.A.], and London House [Mr. W. E.- 
Clifton, F.R.LB.AJ. He would not go into details, 
because detaila of an Act of this kind were essentially 
matters that could only be dealt with by engineers 
who had specialised in structural engineering. He 
should like to deal on a very much broader basis with 
the 1900 Act aa an Act. : 
The 1909 Act allowed, in the case of very high 
buildings, very much thinner walls than could other- 
wise be used, and it was a matter of great import- 


ance, especially in the more congested portions of 
the City, where ground rents wore high, that 
they should be enabled to reduce the thickness of 


their walls, The thickness of their walls could only 
be reduced by the use of some type of building such 
as the steel frame building, which they were only 
empowered to use at present under the [it Act, and 
therefore it was a matter of national concern that ths 
Act should bea popular Act, and whether it waa popular 
or not amongst architects and engineers depended very 
largely upon the reception which engineers received 
from District Surveyors and from the London County 
Council when they submitted their calculations. In 
his ve erin the forms advocated by Mr. Dicksee were 
not th doit 1 pe <: ai gineer used 
in designing steel work, | « thoroughly agre 
the snc eel er ee i. that if an 
engineer who had to design a building containing, per 
hapa, some 1,200 or 1.400 tons of steel, and deagned 
that in the space perhaps of two months, while all 
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sorta of variations in the shape of the building were 
being constantly brought before him owing to light and 
air claims on all sides of the building, it was absolutely 
impossible for the engineer to fill up the forms and at 
the same time keep such a grasp on the essential points 
in his design as would ensure a good atructure. The 
result of insisting on the use of such forms would be 
that the engineer made the design, and had several 
assistants to translate his design into figures for sub- 
mission to the District Surveyor. All his (the speaker's) 
buildings were in the City of London, and a copy of 
the calculations, which did not resemble these forms 
in the least, was submitted to the District Surveyor, 
and several examples were taken and gone through 


carefully, and the whole building was considered 
whole on more penne and concise lines; and he be- 
lieved honestly that, unless they were prepared to deal 
with steel structural buildings on such Imes, the Act 
would be evaded, which would he a national concern, 
because they would then be using thick walls, and 
wasting valuable floor apace, and also increasing the 
cost of their buildings. He could assure them also that 
where the District Surveyor was prepared to administer 
the Act in # practical manner there was no increased 
labour whatever entailed on the structural engineer 
under this Act, and that all the provisions of the Act 
were merely such asa competent engineer would, for 
his own sake, and for his own safety, comply with even 
if the Act did not exist. He mentioned this because it 
seemed to him so important that the Act should be 
administered in such a way as to encourage people to 
work under it. When the Act was evaded and the 
steel designed in competition, they would find very 
much higher stresses used, and work done generally in 
a much more unsafe manner, which was not desirable 
from any point of view, least of all from the architect 4. 
He disa with the architecta who had main- 
tained the view—Mr. Cubitt in particular—that struc- 
tural engineers os auch should cease to exist. Of 
course, atrictural engineers were very obliging. a 
if it were deemed desirable that they should cease 
to exist, he had no doubt they would immediately 
do so! But if they did, their work would have to 
be taken on by someone else, and although he believed 
there were some architects well versed in the intricacies 
of the designs of a modern steel frame building, he 
did not believe, honestly speaking, that the percentage 
waa a very high one. It seemed to him that the proper 
course, in a modern building, was for architect and con- 
sulting engineer to work together, and he Wis contident 
that was the only way in which a steel frame building 
could be successfully designed so as to get the best 
conditions for the steel work, and aleo | easy the 
most pleasing structure wathotically, and the struc- 
ture best adapted to particular purpose. The archi- 
tect had a clear idea of what he wanted, and it was 
necessary to consult the engineer aa to the best way of 
getting it, When such « consultation had taken place, 
it was possible for the steel work to be designed in such a 
way as to combine good engineering design with the 
necessary subservience to the main features and pur- 
poses of the building. ) a : 
Although he did not want to deal with points of 
detail, he would just say that the question of wind 
pressure was dealt with ina most fallacious manner on 
the sheets suggested by the District Surveyors’ Asso- 
olation as being merely added as o wuper-lowed to the 
stanchions, ‘The effect of wind in increasing the load 
on stanchiona was negligible, and the danger which 
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wind caused to a building was the wracking. 
af the modern buildings in which diagonal bre re 
impossible, wracking stresses could only be resisted by 
stiffening of the joints, and only careful designing of 
joints enabled the building to stand up against a 
e did not see any calculation of the bending 
caused by wracking stresses referred to, eith the 
Act or in these sheets, and he waa perfectly confident 
that it was only by proper analysis of the stresses at 
the joints that they could tell whether their building 
was designed to withstand wind or not, To merely add 
an allowance for wind asa super-load would give an 
aleolutely untrue idea of the safety of the building. 


Me. E. FIANDER ETCHELLS, F.Phys.Soc., 
A.M. Inst. Mech.E., read the following remarks : 

I thank the Council for affording me this opportunity 
of taking part in the discussion. By frequently 
pondering on any given subject one can get it into 
Eotate and briefer words, and I would hope and trust 
that the District Surveyors’ Association will keep on 
pondering about these liste until ultimately they oan 





a 


make them considerably briefer. Lcan realise that in 
many cases with regard to the eccentric ne ol 
stanchions there will be dashes and blanksin the tables, 


and | am speaking sympathetically when I ask you to 
endeavour to reduce the tables aa fein as possibh ' 

Section Modulus.—With regard to Section Modulus, 
Tagree with Mr. Dicksee as to the desirability of abolish- 
ing te ambiguous ‘use of the term Moment of Resistance, 
when Section Modulus is intended, but beyond that point 
some differences arme, Mr. Dicksee states that Section 
Modulus had to be added to the Concrete Institute list, 
but a reference to the aforementioned list will show 
that the term was already provided for. Mr, Dicksee 
further states that the m adopted is to take the 
initial Jetter of the term for ite symbol, but I would 
submit that 4 i hardly an initial letter unless one 
writes phonetically and speaks with a Someract accent. 
The Paper also states that the Section Modulus is not 
a moment ; but if it is not strictly a Moment of Resis- 
tance, it is still strictly numerically equal to the 
moment of resistance ot unit stress on the extreme 
fibre.* Moreover a Section Modulus is a moment, It 
isa moment of an area. In the case of a plate girder 
the Section Modulus is rly ganar aperned equal to the area 
of one flange multiplied by the effective depth of the 
girder. Speaking quite generally, the tlus of a 
sewtion is that factor which, being multiplied by the 
flexural stress, will give the Moment of Resistance 
bending. The Paper further states that a moment 
must comprise both force and leverage. But how 
about the Moment of Inertia? That is a moment, 
but it is independent of force. The Moment of Inertia 
ia a second moment of an area, and a Section Modulus 
is & first moment of an area, but it is not the only first 
moment. Since B is used for Bending Moment, and 
I for Inertia Moment, I would suggest M for the 
Modulus of the section. 

Fizity of Pillars —Mr. Dicksee further states in his 
Paper, “In making these calculations the pillars should 
be taken as ‘one ond fixed and one end hinged." Only 
in cases where special means have been adopted to secure 
fixing may the pillar be taken as with * both encls fixed.""’ 
Just » word of explanation might be said on that 
matter, because some captions critics take the eleva- 
tion of a building, point to the base of the lower story 
of a stanchion and aay, “Is that fixed?" “Yes"’; 
and point to the top and say, “Is that fixed?" “No; 
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that is hinged.” Then they go to the floor imme- 
diately above and savy, “Is that fixed?" “ Yea” 
Then they turn round ond say, “ It is both fixed 
and hinged at the same time "';- but the explanation 
is simple enough: it is simply this, that all engineers 
are agreed that the strength of » pillar with imperfect 
fixity closely approximates the strength of a pillar 
with one end fixed and one end hinged. To say we 
take one end fixed and one end hinged is merely a 
raving of words; just os we say the sun sets, whereas 
we know it 1s really a point on the earth which seta out 
of sight of the sun. 

Mr. Jackson's Paper.—In the first Paper it is stated 
that the main provisions of the 1900 Act are in the 
main excellent and will undoubtedly tend to improve 
the general-standard of steel construction in London, 
but that there are some clauses for which one cannot 
quite account. An examination of each of the con- 
secutive drafts of the 1900 Act, together with a close 
perusal of the volumes of evidence before the Com- 
mittes of the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords, will show that some of the clauses criticised in 
the firet Paper were amendments made on the sugges- 
tion of the Technical Societies, and other clauses were 
originally Progen lw Technical Societies. These 
points will be dealt with as they arise. I propose to 
deal with the points in the order in which they are given 
in the Paper. 

_Griflages.—I fully concur in the author's view that 
the web of the grillage beam under the bases of the 
stanchion must act as a thin pillar unless special 
precautions are taken. It’ is quite clear that the 
author's references to the grillage are of a general 
character and do not give an indication of the intricate 
questions which arize when we conie to the actual 
work of design. Quite a number of diverse conditions 
may arive. In the case where grillage joists are laid 
on deep massive concrete blocks which have thoroughly 
eet and hardened and where the joista are long and 
shallow, the rigidity of the block compared with-the 
greater elasticity of a slender joist would prevent the 
joist taking up such deflection as would bring the 
whole of its length into effective use as a cantilever, 
and the bulk of the load must of necessity be concen- 
trated under the stanchion base. In these case, calon- 
lations which assume that we have an equal upward 
reaction of the concrete foundation distributed equally 
over the whole length of the grillage would be in- 
applicable, and it might be desirable to take into account 
only such « projection of the cantilever grillage as 
would lie within a line making an angle of 30 degrees 
with the horizontal and passing through the extreme 
edge of the base-plate of the stanchion. In this case 
the crippling stress of the web of the grillage joist would 
be the governing factor and the calculations for bending 
moment would become necessary. In special cases 
where the bending moment on the grillage joist was 
calculated it might be desirable to restrict the length of 
the projecting portion of the cantilever to about three 
times the depth of the jomt, to ensure that there js not 
any great departure from the assumption that we have 
the equal upward reaction of the concrete foundation 
distrilmated over the whole length of the grillage, In 
cases where the grillage joists are loid under the stan- 


chion and ed up so that they have their calculated 
amount of deflection, and where the concrete is then 


grouted up to the underside of the joists, our assump- 
tions a8 to the equal upward reaction of the concrete 
foundation are more conformable with the actual facts, 


and in this ease we need not restrict ourselves 50 closely 
in the matter of the cantilever length, I gather that 
this latter is the method adopted by the author, and he 
is therefore justified in the assumptions which he makes; 
but A — ane should pela to those who 
adopt the author's assumption of an equal upward re- 
ation of the concrete, but who might not have the 
advantage of the author's judgment in deciding whether 


the assumptions are applicable to the case in hand. I 
have seen schemes in which the question of stiffness has 
not even been thought about. 


Another word of caution should be mentioned to 
those who might be inclined to embed the joist too near 
the bottom of a concrete foundation, as tension cracks 
may appear in the concrete on the under-side, nnd we 
have not had sufficient experience to say without hest- 
tation that there is no danger of the corrosion on a steel 
ster he cracks in ~ course of agp a remark 
wo iso apply, and perhaps with greater foree, to 
very shallow slale of reinforced concrete buried under 
the ground for an indefinite period of time, where there 
may be some deflection before they come into play. 
Foundation blocks and slabs, whether of reinforced 
concrete or of steel grillages, should be as stiff as pom- 
ble and offer the maximum resistance to curvature 
due to deflection. I am inclined to think that plain 
eoncrete in foundation work has still some outsta 
claims to the attention of thoae who will build the build- 
ings which will stand the longest, 

With regard to the stress coming upon the webs of the 
joists in gril it might be urged that they are 
laterally stayed by the imbedded concrete; but it is 
Pah whether the interior Laie . Berit et 
pan joists are in every case suihcientiy pac 
with conerete to prevent. the webs ip os pillars. 
Where the concrete is solidly pecked ii where the 
joists are tied together with bolts and distance pi 
the concrete should somewhat stiffen the webs; but to 
what extent ? 

Coating of Steelwork.—The question of protection 
of steelwork ia more than a dilemma, It is 2 trilemma, 
if one may coina word. If the steelwork is painted the 
concrete willnotadhere. If cement wash is put on too 
soon it will dry and flake off and leave flaky layers 
between the steel and the concrete, If the cement 
wash is not put on soon the steel will rust in the inter- 
vul, ‘This last method is perhaps the preferable one, 08 
the mill-scale can then be brushed off, and then, of 
course, cement wash can be applied immediately before 
the conorete is putround. The modern steels rust more 
readily than the old wrought iron. While metallurgists 
are searching for a more rustleas steel, some railway 
engineers have proposed that we should revert to the 
use of iy Iron. . 

Load of Floora.—With regard to the load of floors, 
the author gives the requirement for bedroom floors as 
being 5 tons per floor, which he divides as being 1} ton 
for all furniture and 3] tons for two people in each 
room. The Act itself does not specifically mention 
bedroom floors of domestic buildings. In the matter 
of floor-loads the Act marks a great advance on previous 
codes; because as a rule they specify the loads to be 


sitowedl' Ja pouee wildings irrespective of the use 
of a particular floor, It wna felt that this pa af 
fixing floor-londs according to the use of the floor should 
not be carried too far, ns Sarai meeeny ee 
neceseary hardship to aay that a parti room should 
iy bo weed ont cir pend tude joes ge oe 
the storage of heavy furniture or for a private dance 
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or for holding an auction. Tt was held that floor 
should be designed for a probable maximum load and 
not for the ee minimum of one or two persons, 
Moreover, if a floor were to be designed for a load of 
15 lb, per square foot, which corresponds with the 
weight of 1} ton for furniture, and the average weight 
of two people, such a floor would be greatly subject to 
vibration and would transmit the sounds very readily; 
and Tam confident that the author would not wish to 
his nighta in a room with such thin or slight 

ra above and below him, more particularly if the 
occupants of the other rooms were numerous and 
ey Se ere oe 

roof, and when they are only designed by exper 

comnigant of the subtle distinction between strength 
and stiffness, and when persons will never wish to use 
a floor for anything other than the particular purpose 
primarily intended, then we may consider what chang 
might be made in the design of floors. ‘To take a load 
of five-eighths of « hundredweight (besides all the 
cogent reasons which might be redueed on the question 
of stability only) is also a very simple method of ensur- 
Ing a certain amount of stiffness and freedom from 
annoyance by persons in other rooms, 

The pthine aie points out that a floor of a domestic 
building might be used with perfect aafety for light 
warehouse purposes. As a matter of fact, floors of 
domestic buildings are sometimes so used, as when one 
room ia temporarily full of furniture from other rooms. 
I do not propose to argue from extreme conditions, but, 
nevertheless, [have known bedroom floors which were 


used in one case for a workshop, with a heavy iron lathe 


which shook the floor and the roof above. In another 
case I have known a bedroom used as a geologi 
museum, and in another case a man had made a colleo- 
tion of stone statues : his room was so crowded that the 
floors had to be shored up. I do not suggest for a 
second that this representa the normal uses of rooms ; 
but it is our duty a4 engineers and architects not to 
depart too widely from traditional strengths, until 
people generally are accustomed to lighter methods of 
construction, and until a are properly cautioned 
not to lean againat the walls nor to store too much 
furniture on the floors. Perhaps the author may not 
be awure of the origin of that particular item. I have 
defended it because I have thought it quite reasonable. 
Now let me tell ita orig: It waa the formal recom- 
mendation by the B.DB.A. after consultation with 
three of their Committees, and it was sent to the 
County Council as being desirable for the load on 
domestic buildings, and 1 quite sgree with the Royal 
Institute. 

There are also some other points I wish to deal with 
if I may. The author has stated that there an 
enormous difference between the coe competitive 
commercial provision for foor-londs and what im now 
required ‘dior the 1900 Act. I will tell you architects 
what someof tho “hard pressed " steel contractors may 
be tempted to do under the stress of competition. 
You ask them: “Is the stress leas than 7} tons?” 
They answer, “ Yes."" Thon you ask them, “ Will the 
floor carry 14 ewt. to tho square foot?” And they 
way, “ Yes"; but if you ask them whether the floor 
prey waa ewt. when the stress is 7) tons, it is 


weight; these drawings were accompanied by a letter, 
pat that the stresses on the sf jaan did not. ex- 
ceed 7} tons per square inch, the limit now prescribed. 
Is not this the strongest proof that some rule properly 
administered ia essential in dealing with modern com- 
plex forms of construction ? And, since the author 
states that the previous provision was 1} owt. per 
square foot, I think there is no harm, no danger, no 
detriment or disadvantage in the sere quiring 
the load which ia in acoordance with the traditions of 
architecture, and with the load which the speaker saya 
is 90 general for floors of office construction. 

With regard to the working atrees of 8 tons, I would 
point out thore that the endeavour was to obtain a 
stress which should be a quarter of the mean ultimate 
resistanoe of the standard mild steel, and the various 
Institutes agreed with the load of 7] tons, and the 
Council merely enacted what waa succested should be 
enacted, and Besides which, seven of tho leading steel- 
makers’ lists, which were considered along with a mass 
of other data, recommended that a strees of 7} tons 
per square inch should be adopted, so that I think there 
sonal pina, Willis alt toy" Ker Or eee 
usnal practice ities nt say, “Yes, the steel- 
makers say they work to a Sage inthe catalogues, but 
do they?" t now, quite apart from that, since 
we have the recommendations of Technical Societies, 
I think 7} tons was a justifiable stress at the time. 


Sines that. date the Niet-gpea Standards Committee 
have raised she quality of steel by one ton, and that, 
of course, would have a slight fafinetce in raising the 
permissible mean stress, but the eighth of a ton increase 
arr mean ultimate stress ia not worth troubling 
al “a 

Thickness of Webs.—With regard to web stresses on 
beams, the author asys the web of a beam is to be 
stiffened where the depth of the beam exceeds sixty 
times the thickness of the web plate. Few engineers 
would desire toexceed that limit. I wish that apeaker 
had given evidence on behali of the Act, because origin- 
ally it stated the web thickness should be at least 
Path of the depth of the beam, and some said this was 
too unutterably stringent, and in deference to those 
Ma the Council conceded the point up to the present 


rt. 

Twin Girdere—The author goes on to speak of twin 
rinders, ae eee the provision in the ‘Act secs ih 
deviherpr a qnbog » perhaps it does seem a little strange, 
because original intention has been obscured ; 
and might I point out that quite a number of tho 
elauses he considered are amendments made by the 
opposition ? The original draft in this particular case 
ieinined dnl Env dae all Poo hars cect oneicoee 

| on one side, should have rigid connections 
which Whip es to eqqualise sia 

Might I show you the metamorphosis of a clause ? 
The intention may be gathered from the following 
preliminary note: “ Where two or more joists am 
arranged alongside one another and are intended to 


act together in supporting a wall or any other load, 
they should be effectively tied together, ny, hy 
means of cast-iron separators: (which x 
separators,” It was thought that only in this way 
could it be assured that each girder would take its 
full and fair share of the load, and that the two joists 
would act practically as one, An early draft states, 
~ Wherever two or more joista are arranged alongsk 
one another and are intended to act together in support- 
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Ing a wall or any other load, they shall be fixed | 
by mains of cast-iron separators and bolts or by riveted 

Hates or any other equally efficient manner which may 
capproved by the District Surveyor.” There, there is 
an endeavour toopen up the clause, The next phenge 
leads to the introduction of the possibility of using gas 
barrels and bolts, suggested by the opposition. ne | 
quite permissible, so that wo get the final drait—the 
word “eal is omitted you noticoe—* Wherever two 
or more girders are arranged alongside and closely 
adjacent to one another and are infendéd fo wel together, 
they shall be fixed together by means of sron separators 
and bolts or by riveted platen or in any other equally 
efficient manner approved by the District Surveyor.” 

Loads on pillara.—Now with regard to the eccentric 
loads on the stanchions. The author states that the 

Har formule vary within certain limits, and those 

down under the 1900 Act for stanchions fixed at 
one end are about « fair average, taking into account 
= conditions obtaining in the construction of steel 

New, ‘then, while these limits aa proy by the 
County Council, they were also p quite inde- 
pendently Ae Tnatitution of Civil Engineers, and it 
is remarkable, I think, that two sets of persons acting 
eastey e Ihe eines should give the same londa, 

decimal, seeing the very great chances there 
were for fate The nuthor states further, “The 
limita fixed for stanchions with both ends free are in 
my opinion altogether too low, os there are no aleo- 
lutely free ends in building work.” Then I would say 
that if there are ateolutely no free ends in building 
work, then the lowness of the figures will not matter 
very much. 

: author also in dealing with éecentric loads 
saya: “The case seems particularly hard when in a 
sound stiff stanchion section, loaded asa sketch, the 
stress at the extreme corner of one flange is found to 
exceed by a minute quantity the stress fixed by the 
Act.” Well, 1 will aay the hardship, if any, is not 
likely to be very great, and it could easily he obviated 
in the design stage, Moreover, I would also point 
out that the argument fora stress is not noces- 
are & Very strong one because in the case of a beam 

oaded practically to breaking point the average stress 
Pe always ZeTO. 

Atwwets.—The author in speaking of rivets and ehoar- 
ing area says,“ An arbitrary limit has been imposed 
under the Act, fixing the on the rivet in these 
conditions to one and three-quarter times the same 


rivet in lo shear. One cannot see the reason for 
this,” I will tell him the reason : It was imposed by 
the opposition. 


Stresees on Ra a eet cacin to roof trues, 
the author salen that they ore usually loaded at the 
intersections of the braces only, but sometimes the 
load is distributed along the whole longth of the rafter 
hack, which then has — carry as 4 girder between the 
braces, being assisted peti by by ita continuity over 
those points and partly fact that the compres- 
sive stress in the back is applied at the gauge line of 
the bar, which is considerably be! ow the neutral nxis 
of the section asa rule.” J take it the author in these 
swould limit stress to pillar stress, and not to beam 
stress of 74 tons per square inch. 

Leads on Hoofs—With regard to loadsa on rool 
trusses the author states: “ Under the 1900 A Act an 
allowance for wind-pressure as nm wertical load upon 
the beams and stanchions must be made" ; 
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and he 
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—— says, “So that in most cases we are compelled 
the Act to provide for vertical load due to wind 
x ltr four times ag much as can occur.” Well, that 
is rather interesting, because I have read the Act many 
times, and that word “ vertical” does not occur in it at 
all, not in that connection; the Act does not say 
“vertical,” and that is quite possibly the authors 
inference. In further reference to roof trusses the 
author saya the allowance for wind-pressure must be 
28 Ib. r superficial foot measured on the slope. 
ng have before now obj to fixing an arbitrary 
load of 28 Ib, whatever the slope, but I would point 
out that as the slope fatter, the snow load gets 
greater, and the wind load gets less, and as tha rook 
gets steeper, it catches more wind and Jes snow. I| 
consider the emall load of 23 lb, per aquare foot not 
unreasonable in any case, 

Pressure on Concrete—The author spesks also of 
tho (pressure on concrete, and he says that it seems 
rather strange on the face of it that concrete em nye 
under ¥ favourable circumstances sho be 
limited to @ wor stress of one-sixth of the 

strength at weeks; while concrete of 
similar materials in paintoroid beams, where the 
niaximum stress is on the extreme surface of the 
beam, may be, eid len S, seed up to 30 to 40 tons 
aquare foot." T would point out that this would 
come up for consideration when by-laws as to concreto 
are revised, but the Council could not make any change 
in by-laws for concrete when they are only secking 
powers for steel-frame buildings, and when that time 
Saisie LT teuat we shal! get more support, or as much 
rt a8 possib C. 
Pillars. —With regard to the pressure on brick- 
ely pthc I would Beis out to wibad ne you can 


put, this load on pillars baring» eien , 
and I think that a ta ts Geo nauaes 0h 
on Staffordshire br on a pillar of 12 diameters, is 


quite eno When we get more scientific we will 
probably give a table of Joads and calculate the 
eccentric stresses on brick pillars, and then you oan 
put a little more on for short lengths. 

With regard to the question raised by Mr. Perkins, I 
would point out that the requirement about gusset 
food. Alth out of a suggestion of this rape ears in 
ig Although the clause was vague in direc- 

tics, yet it wae held that the loud maak alle load 
and not part of the load or some of the load. As toany 
interpretation of the Act, I think I must leave that to 
the statutory authority, 
There is another point raised by Mr. Perkins of which 
I wish to speak—as to the of foundations. [ 
would point out to him that London County 
Council (General Powers) Act, 1909, speoks of the 
presente sis eens peieions, ost Hee ane be in 
ny with the hee! Mr. 
Perkins. With r his wieh thi ¢ the ig te on roots 
might be advi Niracks a little heavier I ppg som 
out that there ia provision in Section 22 (18), ° 
7 . Ae 





. greater load should vided 
Now, it will be acknowledged that be peor word om 


steel construction has not heen written, but what 
has been written will stand for some time to come ; 

when in the course of time this like all other Acta come? 
secwiet andl oheopeuts oak Oe tetloe ote 
ET co-operate wi buildin in 
Shas andek vous (9 abtcie the Tost een eet ta 


a 
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ensotments in harmony with natural laws, and practical 
rules for the guidance of busy builders desiring to do 
sound work ? : 


Mn. J. R, SHARMAN said that he proposed to speak 
asan engineer, and would deal in o short way with the 
general questions that had been raised in regard to the 
relation between the engineer and the architect, Any 
one trained as an engineer or architect visiting the 
United States for the first time would be very much 
struck with the general view of the high buildings in 
New York aa seen from the river, say, against «a sunset 
eky—great masses of buildings, many of them over 300 
feet high ; another view, to be had while walking in the 
business Ookig New vii made naa ie a very 
«mall unit looking up at these great heights. His point 
was that there was a dignity about those high buildi 





although possibly the ican architects had not got 
the best possible out of what they had done. As on 


engineer the temptation to him was to cover a good deal 
of the ground that had already been gone over in dis- 
cussing the details of Mr. Jackson's Paper, but he would 
rather say that he thought the enginoer’s function was 
safety combined with economy. That was as short aa 
he could put it, It was the shed the engineer was 
trained to look at things. The architect's function was 
i Wider one; and he t sr han steel construction there 
was a very wide field for the architect in proportioning 
and beautifying buildings of this type. _ 

He would like tosay a word or two about steel. He 
hod had » good deal to do with steel all his life, 
and when one had used steel, and possibly misused it— 
for instance, take an ordinary 10 = joist, bent for an 
oriel window to a 16-ft. radius in «a hydraulic presa—he 
could not say he recommended treatment of that sort— 
but it had been done, and such joists put in, and they 
earried theirload. Also, if one had seen cases of failure 
of o building—a building, for instance, with steel 
stanchions and girders which for some reason or another 
fniledi—one would see the effort the steol had made to 
stand up to extmordinary stresses it was not meant to 
have, and that gave one a very wholesome respect for 
steel as om building material. He thought it was the 
architewt'a function to explain and dignity the use of 
steel in buildings, There were buildings one saw which 
might have a heayy front of stone columns aE parEany 
standing on nothing but plate glass; ho did not thi 
that waa good desiyn. He thought that was a case 
where a steel-frame building had not been used. in the 
form one would like to see it. 

He should have liked, with a littl more time, to say 
a word about the combination of steel and concrete. 
Reinforced concrete might be roughly defined as con- 
oe in which there was about 2 per ings of steel, so 

teel being deaigned so as to give the concrete t 
necessary tensile resistance to correspond with ita high 
compressive resistance. But there were other ways of 
using «tee! and concrete in combination, and he thought 
that possibly the material of the future might have o 
larger proportion of steel and a smaller proportion of 
concrete, and in that form it would be, perhape, more 
correct to describe it as reinforced steel, It often arown 
in this way, and he thought the last speaker must often 
have had the point before him. In the case of a slender 
atee! column of ordinary joist section, and it might be of 
long length, the allowable stress would be very smallon 
the steel. If such section were built into a wall,or if it 
were encased in concrete, as it must be for fire protec- 
Hon, they were not allowed to take any credit for the 
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support from the fire protection or the wall; but 
a3 practical men they knew that it would be perfectly 
saie to be allowed to increase—he would nat say to put 
the load directly on to the concrete reinforcement, bit 
to be allowed to increase the working stress of that 
column, because they had for practical purposes in - 
creased its stifincss in proportion to its length, and he 
believed he was right in saying that the building laws 
of New York had been amended 30 as to take that into 
account, and he hoped that matter would be discussed 
in future amendments to the building laws in London. 
There were various points he would have liked to 
refer to in Mr, Jackson's Paper. but he would only 
touch upon two—viz. deflection and eccentric loading, 
He thought he was right in saying that deflection was 
very often pt to be misundersts Fora given work- 
ing stress deflection was a function of depth, and if 
the construction were shallow in proportion to span, 
the girders must deflect before thoy could take up their 
stress, and they might deflect perfectly anfely without 
any risk whatever. So that the practical point in 
deiieotion in buildings seemed to him not to be in the 
steel, but in the materials with which it was associated, 
Tf there were an appreciable amount of deflection, 
cracks aerrees in the ceilings, and it was those points 
irra ry be considered sor aotiea “eb oi pre than the 
actual steel or carrying material. gard lo eccentric 
loading. this was a highly technical ison that would 
take o long time to disouss fully, le thought, from a 
good many years experience of designing and making 
steel buildings, that the eecentric loading of stanchions 
had become rather a nightmare. The importance of it 
wits, perhaps, ted. It really depended, in his 
view, #0 much on the type and form of the connections. 
He admitted that the District Surveyor's formula waa 
a very simple one; the way it was got at, and what it 
meant, was obvious. But if large brackets were taken 
for wind bracing, and if the bearing of the girders was 
taken in the centre of such a bracket, they would get a 
hending in excess of what actually took place in the 
stanchions. He agreed with a good many speakers 
who had referred to the importance of figures being 
read with experience, and if designers and makers were 
tied down to a certain formula with which every kind 
or class of building had to comply, he did not think the 
reault would be satisfactory. A certain margin must 
le left to people's experience and knowledge of the 
difficulty of ascertaining exactly the stresses in certain 
ooses. That was tho note on which he would like to 
close—that engineers ought to know, and to understand, 
the sieepe ten by which formulm are derived. But, 
1 oe i to architects, he thought they would agres that 
e esenfial might often be lost sight of by adhering too 
strictly to formule: and figures, | 


Mr. P. J. WALDRAM, F.S.1. arigsmung sent the 


ect ha, beep part of which was read to the 
| itted to draw particular attention to 


oe yas. Guy Dawber :— 

May I 

the statement hatha Mr. Bernard Dickseo's Pa 
commences: vin. that according to Counsel's opinior 
us taken by the District Surveyors’ Association “Ij 
asa fact the loads and stresses on a building are trans- 
nutted through a akeleion framework of metal in the manner 
deserted, the whole of the provisions of the 1909 Act 
apply ? This important statement is even more 
of large buildings 


tthan appeara at first sight, In the majority 

: | such loadsa and stresses as are not 

taken by the walls are transmitted through some form 
48 
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of skeleton framework ; and if the opinion of the learned 
Counsel be correct the provisions of the 100 Act would 
certainly apply to all such boildings. If so it is diffi- 
cult to see why it should not apply to all cates where 
stresses are taken by metal beams and columns. As- 
suming, however, that it on|y applies to brick shells with 
internal metal framework, it would appear that the 
sooner it is tested in the Courts the better, The official 
tabulation of calculations, jointly propounded, 1 under- 
sland. by the Science Committee of this Institute and 


the District Surveyors’ Association, could be | m- 
ably enforced by District Surveyors under the Act, and 


if the Act be given n practically universal application, 
it 16 nocessary to consider the fabour invelved in such 
tabulation. There may be men who revel in figures, 
there may be architects who can afford to purchase 
these forme and pay draughtamen to fill them up, there 
may be District Ravvepors who will check all the calew- 
lations they contain ; but any tabulation of caleulations 
which involves any avoidable figures scarcely appeals 
to one who has had much experience of engineering 
calculations, My experience is that the more figures 
and repetitions of figures a draughtsman writes down, 
the greater the chance of those silly errors which no 
intellectual person ought to make, but which anyone 
does make with surprising regularity when suffering 
from 7 agar bey re by idee Nace 
In timple stodgy arithmetic. Structural engineering is 
commonly suppows! to be a sort of tedious rape 
with figures and higher mathematica; whereas really 
it is nothing more than trained structural common- 
sense, only aided by figures and data. It is fatally easy 
to overlook important and even vital considerations 
when checking o mass of firures; and if one wished to 
actin some relaxation of the regulations for the benefit 
of one's structure without asking for it, ane would be 
strongly tempted to show it boldly in the middle of an 
official form. 

Criticism of the 1009 Act in 1913 seems a little be- 
lated, Original and revieed drafts were published in 





the technical press when it was under consideration, but 
one does not seem to recollect any very energetic criti- 


cam at the time. That criticiam would have been un- 
welcome Lean searcely believe, for 1] remember writi 

to the Surveyors’ Institution upon one or two points 
andl tineling them altered in the second draft. een if 
all the points raised in the first paper he justified, surely 
it should have been appreciated, Aefore the regulations 
were made, that even if our present knowledge of 
structural matters be as perfect as our youl 

scientific draughtamen believe it to be, yet ri 
dranghtemanship is not infallible, and the institutions 
should have insisted, in season and ont of season, with a 
little of that strenuous ardour of ganda which is 


now customary, that these regulations and that all 





present and that all future regulations and by-laws 
should contain «a clause under which they should come 
up automatically for periodical revision. A short Act 


making this compuleory in all by-lawe would app 

to be a form of Parliamentary Ric Sth well w ae 
the attention of the Councils of this and other large 
institutions. It would probably relieve our chronic 
grievance against by-laws. Moat telling arguments in 
favour of such cour» are to be found in the Act we 
are considering, when viewed in the light of the pro- 
posed regulations for reinforced concrete made under 
it in December 1911]. Clause 18 of the latter reduces 
the wind pressure of 30 bs. to 20 Ibs. viz. we need only 
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a for a gentle breeze of 50 miles fer hour, It 
further stipulates that the pressure (28 Ie.) of wind, 
snow, and ice ahall be calculated aa acting in a direction 
normal to the roof slope, instead of vertioally na in the 
f rent Act. The permissible progressive reduction of 

of loads on columns is also altered from 5 per cent. 
to 10 per cent. These important alterations, excollent 
in themselves, surely form moat eloquent testimony to 
the need for periodical revision of all by-laws. If the 
capital of this great Empire needs to alter its mind upon 
cAaarenae of elementary structural data within the’ 
short apace of two years, it acareely seems unreason- 
able to ask that roral and urban by-laws should be 
revised, say, every four years. 

Tf Lhave not already taken up too much time I should 
like to refer to a few points in Mr. Jackson's paper. 
will do so as briefly and as generally as possill 
suggestion that an inspector should watch every opera- 
tion from the cupola onwards is rather Utopian for 
ordinary work, and he does not mention that all mills 
rolling British Standard steel rofl their names on to 
every section and piece, The well-deserved and hardly 
earned reputation which those mills are rightly jealons 
of is by no means a negligible factor. | | 

The description of the structural design of a grillage 
is not very clear, The various projections of the 

illage beams are usually calculated as simple cant 

vers subjected to the distributed load of the upward 
reactions, neglecting the strength of the surrounding 






concrete, reason for any more complicated treat- 
ment is not a t. As, however, the author speaks 
designing the grillage beams first and subsequently 


of 

determining the size of the concrete, he ia possibly 
alluding to something different from what is commonly 
known and widely used as a grillage foundation, Vix. o 
grille of rolled jotts in two or more layers Inid at right 
angles to each other, grouted in solid with concrete and 
used to distribute the heavy load of astanchion over a 
large area without incurring the expense or weight of a 
deep block of mass concrete. 

“The author states that structural steel should be 
painted or cement-washed before delivery. IT would 
suggest that coating with boiled of! only quite prevents 
early rust and does not hide up loose scale, rust, and 
other defects in the way that paint or cement-wash does. 

The anthor's trouble over floor londs is an old one, 
and is due to the abeence of any provision in our general 
practice and by-Inwa of distinction between local and 
general loads for floors not used for storage. It i o 
point to be remembered in warehouse floors that 
articles easily handled are more dangerous than heavy 
combrens ones; One would rather see on a floor litho- 
graphic stones that can only be lifted by two men than 
small ones which a boy can pile wp into high stacks ; 
and books are more dangerous than either because they 
soem &0 harmless. 

The author i# surely a littl unreasonable in com- 


plaining of the 15-foot reinforced beam because it did 


not deflect more than 14 inch before breaking. One 
would think that a reinforced concrete beam of ordinary 


abt distor Pasar ordinary fixed ends was doing itecli 
rather well in the way of distortion if it deflected one- 
tenth of that amount. If o y ster] beams were 
tested until they deflected 1} inch in 15-feet, I fear 
that many structures would “finish on the ground “ 
Poysically os well as in desicn. 

The author rightly criticised the deflection stipula- 
tions of the Act, but his own suggestion of n deflection 
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limit of gy) of the span applicable equally to short deep 
girders and Jong slender ones is scarcely more at- 
waryihe lis Iways be given to girders fitting 
ittle play must always be given to | Hittin 
between stanchions, or hay could be never got in, and 
the wel) cleats are therefore packed. The author sug- 
gests that the seating cleats should be packed instead in 
order that the vertical shear may travel down the leg of 
the cleat (see fig. 4). This woold double the difficult 
and cost of erection and weaken the joint aa well, ten 
ing to pull off the heads of tho rivets. Any idea that 
the cleat would bend over such a short radi : ie is quite 
wrong, a¢ oan easily be seen by calculation or by putting 
a piece of 4-inch plate into a and noting the power 
quired to bend it when cold over a short radius. 
short time ago I had to devise means of transport- 
ing the ninterial of a very large frame building including 
70-foot arch trusses over a 40-foot gap ina pier. On 
arriving at 4 A.t. on a Sunday morning, the only time 
available for bridging the gap, | found that one of the two 
old girders temporarily slang across the gap was bear- 
ing loosely at one end on the edge of a }-inch cover plate 
projecting some distance from the head of a column, the 
end of the 40-foot girder being some 6 or § inches from 
the column. ‘The foreman was almost hurt when I in- 
sisted on a couple of short bolts bart put in to make 
dure, and subsequent triala of the effect of a ein 
loaded truck bearing on the middle of # similar j-inch 
plate showed that there was no fear of the plate bending 
and letting the girder slip into the sea, | 
The author strongly advocates hydraulic in prefer- 
eee to hand riveting. It is certainly cheaper, but he 
does not mention the danger of hydraulically closing 
very hot riveta too quickly, The subsequent ager, 
leaves the rivet in severe tension so that heads will 
sometimes fly off. A rivet is closed more gradually by 
hand, and is almost cold when the operation is over. 
Theauthoradvocates the stanchion a» shown in fig. 14, 
because the beam webs. bear aes on the metal ; 
but surely that arrangement forces the inevitable de- 
flection of the beam to bend the stanchion in its weakest 
direction. On page 424 the author refers to a Section 
Modulus of 51 “square inches.” This is rather mis- 
cading, and I would sumest the usual term * inch 
units” as preferable. IT would venture to take exeep- 
tion to the statement that gpa with hinged ends are 
unknown in buildings. All cases of braced skeleton 
columns designed to resist secondary bending between 
the braces can only be placed in that category, as must 
alsa the cifferent ‘aati of roof truss miters. T was 
recently consulted with regard to unbraced columns 
carrying a water tank above a roof which were practi- 
cally acting as the still more unusual type of columns 
with one loose end, and were alarmingly flexihle under 
load until braced up. tee ae 
The inside stanchion riveting shown in figs. 11 and 20 
is unusual, and would appear to be liable to make the 
stanchion of unequal ati frese, and therefore, in Jong 
Stanchions, weaker. 7 | 
The use of turned bolts where connections cannot be 
riveted ia also unusual. There is seldom any need to 
cnt down the tumber of bolts, and six black bolts would 
surely be better than four turned bolts in a well-designed 
connection, and would cost bess. | 
Some of the author's criticisms would appear to be on 
behalf of I-inch rivets. In many years of practice I 
have only weed J-inch rivets twice—onee in the case of 
very large railway bridge near Leeds where the cross 






ginders were about 40-feet span, and once, if I remem- 
ser rightly, in a reconstruction under traffic of n eee 
in Devonshire where IT was hampered in design by t 
excessively amall constructional depth available. 
Situations requiring riveted flanges or connections 
S inches thick are equally rare. 

The author's coefficients of wind preasure are appa- 
rently based on Hutton’s ald Seni . the accuracy of 
which would Lapeer to be largely discounted by the re- 
sults of extended experimental research on the effeot of 
wind on roof slopes at the National Physical Laboratory. 

The use of folding wedges of oiled steel in- shoring 
eicel Cis eee brs tga ceae paranh fap trae aie 
sidered with regard to the critical angle of slipping of 
oiled steel surfaces w other, one would i prefer 
them rusty, or at least very firmly secured, to prevent 
sa igen of slipping under shocks or vibration. 

The authors ec presented for critical disoussion 
so many highly interesting points that the expression 
of one's appreciation of the Papers must be condensed 
into o hearty support of the vote of thanks. 


Mn. FRANK N. JACKSON [Hon A.], replying to 
some of the points raised during the discussion, said 
that with regard to wind bracing, referred to by Mr. 
Perkins, he had in a recent large building introduced 
wind bracing, and he generally attempted bo ket vertical 
diagonal bracing in systems forty to sixty feet apart. 
He persuaded the architect it was absolutely essential to 
the soundness of the structure, which was a very lofty 
one, and it had been adopted. Years ago, in a building 
known a8 Gloucester House, at the bottom of Park 
Lane, a complete system of tower bracing against wind 
was adopted. There they had put vertical stanchions 
in the outer wall, and internal atanchions about fourteen 
feet away, and these, he thought, were joined with 
vertical dingonal bracing with rigid gusset plate con- 
nections on the flanges. 

As to the grillage beams, these must act as pillars ; 
the load must be carried from the stanchions iw lo 
the concrete; they could not depend on the concrete 
which was filled in between the joists fitting them ab- 
solutely after the concrete had shrunk or dried. The 
web of the beam must act aaa pillar, The projection 
of fee suing beams beyond the base of the stanchion 
should not as a rule exceed three times the depth af 
the beam. The distributed Joad on the underside of 
the grillage come will be of yarying intensity, de- 

. Fupon the pressure upon the earth, the deflection 
Pf the conerete fouidations ane the deflection of the 
grillage beam. 

As irgards the painting or coating of steel work before 
delivery, he had seen it done in many ways, but he found 
the cement waa genorally gone after a fow atorms, and 
the work had got rather rusty and the rain found its 
way inside the box girders and stanchions, He thought 
there was something to be said for coating stanchions 
with one coat of oxide paint, and by the time they came 
to casing in their work they could put on « second coat 
of paint or cement, preferably cement, and the steel 
work would still be in good condition. 

A MEMBER: Do you take off the mill seale first ? 

Mn JACKSON : i take off the paint, 

Tot MEMBER: Clean the steel ? 

_ Mr. JACKSON: Yes, 

With regard to floor loads, he did not believe in 
taking them light, but in a building they had designed 
for lately it certainly came very heavy, carrying 70 Ib. 
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per square foot super-load for bedroom floors. In a 
report of the Austrian Society of Engineers and Archi- 
tects for 1800, the floor super-loads recommended 
wore on manéard rooms 30-1h. per square foot, and on 
arrived at after a careful inquiry. This weight on 
the floors of residences appears again in the Prussian 
Government Regulations governing the use of rein- 
forced concrete, where they take a sample dwelling- 
house floor, and give a super-load of 250 kilogrammes 
per square metre, which amounted to 51 Ib, per square 
foot; so that our load was 40 per cent, heavier than 
that. It seemed to him that if that was ample for the 
preesen bbe cs it sopra be penne for us, 
With regard to the question of floor loading being ex- 
concn owing to ee stored on the oor during 
crection for want of proper supervision, he was once 
called to an office floor he had designed and found 3 feet 
of ballast stacked on it. Naturally, the girders were 
injured, and the floor was giving way ; it was time it did, 

With regard to the trmmed connection of one plate 
girder to another, he quite agreed with Mr. Perkins 
that the girder should not rest in the root of the main 
beam, and the connection should depend entirely on 
ee cireting: which wanted carefully designing to suit 
WM POC. 

As to gusset plates, he certainly always understood 
the rivets had to be sufficient to carry the whole of the 
load to the hase plate. He was very pleased to hear 
they had not to carry overything on these vusaet plates 
when the grillage beams were directly under the 
stanchion. 

As to loads on roofs—stands might be erected on 
roofs, and so might other things; but they were not 
designed primarily for such purposes, and should not 
be designed for such accidental Joading, besides which 
it eeame veryexpensive. He had no object in hoe ping 


the weight down except in saving unnecessary ex : 
As to load on Becca he wadce | with Mr. Perkins, 
With regard to Mr. Cubitt'’s remarks, he might 
tiention that when this Steel Frame Act was first 
talked of, it was suggested at a meeting of the Science 
Committee that after some little experience of the Act 
had been gained, someane should write a paper giving 
some experience of the use of the Act, and pointing 
out its points and defects. That was the origin © 
his Paper. It did not pretend to be a complete treatise 
on steel frame construction; it could not be done in 
the time ; it would require small volume to deal with 
all the points raised, As to the architectural features, 
engineers could only endeavour to persuade their clients 
to adopt bold and simple lines of construction, carrying 
the loads as directly as poasible to earth. They were 
often succesful in getting alterations made which 
enabled them to stick to such lines where there 
could be no pace eed in the stresses. The engineer 
and architect worked together in this. The architect, 
in order to get the best reaults, would sometimes get 
out a rough set of drawings andl consult the engineer 
a# to how the lines of construction were going, and in 
consultation together a building waa designed, as far 
aa could possibly be, on the best lines ms regards art 
and construction. The engineer attended to the con- 
struction mide, and the best result was obtained by 
collaboration in this way, each man sticking to his own 
job, As regards the principles of designing steel con- 
struction, and all other construction, the hasis of the 
whole thing was the old principle of the lever arm. It 
waa Very simple to understand in its original form, and 


he felt sure if young architects—he knew generally 
what their knowledge was—were taught better in these 
subjects, they would understand what they were doing 
and not depend on a mass of formul® as to the meaning 
and origin of which they had no idea. 

He agreed to a great extent with what Mr. Todd 
fad about the District Surveyors’ forma: he hoped 
they should never be compelled to use them. _ 

to the eccentric loading of stanchions. he had found 
Surveyors stick fairly rigidly to the letter of tho law. 
Their duties were very clearly laid down in the Act. He 
had had a stanchion containing 100 square inches 
rejected because a corner of one flange was three-tenths 
of a ton in excess of the very moderate stress allowed. 
He agreed with Mr, Etchells aa to the grillage beams 
upon theconerete. ‘The pressure on the under side ofthe 
beam was not uniform, it was a distributed load, but of 
tintensity. ‘The thing wanted working out care-- 

fully for different thicknesses of concrete. Tt depended 
upon the pressure on the concrete and on the earth. 
engineer did follow this ee of wedging uP hia 
stanchions as far as possible, wedging the grillages 
under stanchions, He at least got the long shaft of 
the stanchions up with three floors of steel work in 
before the grillage beams were finally grouted up, and 
he got everything well in bearing in that way. The 
design in galings ae parse Pacrtana done ; ee 
maw ooane the other day Lm grillng com posed ee 
three 7-inch by 4-inch 18-Ib. rolled ateel joists to 
distribute the load of a #tanchion carrying 190 tons, 
which was ridiculous. About the stresa on girders, and 
this 8-ton stress extreme fibres: of course, whatever 
the various societies anid, 74 or 7 tons, it might be 
right, but the engineer must think for himself in these 
matters. As to eccentric londa on stanchions, there 
were many differences of opinion. He was sure 
it could not be contended reasonably that a stress 
of perhaps 4 tons to the square inch in a stanchion 
ually Jimited to 3 tons in the centre would cause 
failure or buckling, or any serious deflection in that 
stanchion, As to stresses in rafter backs, be should 
keep the stress within very moderate limits in the 
web of the tee bar, but where sections composed of a 


joist or two channels were used, as often ocoUurs, rather 


con 


pressure upon sloping roofs, he had orn pelhed 
to provide for this vertical load [Me. ETCHELLS: 
Shame {] and could speak with some experience. As 
regards Mr. Sharman’s remarks as to deflection, it was 
also a function of the stress and depth. If they ry had 
i beam stressed to 7) tons, it used to be considere 
good practice under distributed lond in ordinary aec- 
tions not to exceed sixteen times the depth in span, At 
the sume time, they might have a pictor of which the 
span was thirty or forty times the depth, but if the 
stresa were Fah is crate the girder would not deflect more 
than what he thought was the lest ordinary standard 
deflection, about one inch in 40 feet, It waa entirely 
a question of suiting the stress to the span. 


Ma. BERNARD DICKSEE [F.], in reply, said that 
the forms he had dealt with—for whieh, by the way, 
he was not personally responsible, although he had had 
a considerable ae Ae their preparation—had been 
rather severely criticised by some of the speakers, 
who Fre pron vies ey did not use them. ie 
thought that whatever form t & Distnict Surveyors pu 
forward, ru si persons out of a hundred would: 
any that they did not use that form. That alone was 
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justification for putting these forma forward. The 
object of the Act, as faras these calculations were con- 
cerned, was that the District Surveyor should be in o 
Soba put upon talldings. If the iecignars of stealsfeem 
to be put upon buildings. If the designers of steel-frame 
buildings made their caleulations in fifty different ways, 
the District Surveyor's life would not belong enough to 
check the calculations of two or three of those bnild- 
ings With regard to the practicahility of these forma, 
he could assure the Meeting that they had been used, 
and with very considerable auocess. When they were 
in embryo form, Mesrs. Dawnay used them in his 
district, and as a result a few improvements were dis- 
covered, and those improvements had been embodied in 
the forma. Mr. Todd suggested that oll he wanted to 
know was the various loads applied in each particular 
pee _ The forms were made exactly for that LM ge 
The District Surveyor wanted to know the weight of 
the walla, otherwise he would not know what he had to 
calculate for; he wanted to know whether it was to be 
a distributed or concentrated load; whatever it wna, 
the calculation must be shown in ita right place. The 
same with the floors—and there Mr. Peach must take 
the responsibility of saying how many tons his machi- 
nery would place on the frame; the District Surveyor 
i to check him. ere was a concentrated load, 
one surely wanted to know the point of concentration. 
When it came to reaction, certain loads must be trans- 
mitted to the column, and they wanted to know which 
end of the beam was going to take five tons or which 
end was going to take ten tons, Was it not much 
canoer for anyone having to make out these calculations 
to put them down where someone else who had to 
cheok them know whore to find them and what to find t 
As to the origin of the sheets, as they all knew, the 
United States of America was the cradle of this par- 
ticular form of construction, so when the District Sur- 
veyors’ Assoviation started upon making out this 
form of calculation sheet they went to America for 
information, and they got « very large amount of valu- 
able information from Mr. Gibson, who wrotea Paper* 
on the American method some fifteen years ago. 
These forma were afterwards sentto Mr. Gibson, and he 
(Mr. Dickaee) received from him a very com caries! 
letter on the result of their labours. He did not thin. 
there was any man in England who had had as much. 
to do with this sort of thing aa Mr. Gibson, Of course, 
the forms were complicated ; when superimposed loads 
or dead loads were in question, the Act made a distinc- 
tron, because in a building that waa not a warehouse 
building there ‘was a certain deduction allowed ; 5 Bet 
cent. for each Hoor one went down was allowable for 
the superimposed load up to 50 per cent.; that took one 
down several stories, and was a very imp t factor 
in Mr. Jackson's 70 Ib, because 70 Uh. e OO Ib, 
4 atory or two lower, and 60 |b, a story or two further 
down, If the forms hud not provided the poe 
of that reduction they would be of no use. You oould 
make the reduction if you please; if there was no 
reduction, you could ignore that space in the form 
altogether, It was exactly the aame in other direc- 
tions. If ro had no concentrmnted load you did not 
want to fillin the form there, [i there was no eccen- 
tricity of loading you did not want to fill in any column 
there. But many of the pillars were eecentrically 
loaded, and there must be a place where the figures 
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were to be put in. In five cases out of six one of the 
columns (that for the properties of the sections used) 
could be done away with altogether, but probably 
it was wanted in the sixth. As he pointed out in the 
Paper, having arrived at the maximum bending moment, 
per hea derive from that the equivalent distributive 
load, and then they could turn to the tables provided 
in the pamphlet, or, if they did not go far enough, to 
the handbooks of Derman and Long and the Cargo 
Fleet Company. Mr. Peach thought the F.I.B.A. 
ought to have Seat consulted. They were consulted ; 
and this scheme was the joint work of the District 
Surveyors Association and the Science Committes 
With all deforence to Mr. Peach, he thought the Science 
Committee was the right Committee, and not the 
Practice Committee. Mr. Etchells hod referred to the 
sign forSection Modulus, He could assure Mr. Etchells 
that at the time these were made up the Concrete Insti- 
tute table had no such sign. He had had put into his 
hand the other day, in connection with a meeting of the 
Concrete Institute, a revised schedule in whieh it did 
take a place, but that was only an interim report—he 
did not know whether it had been in existence in 
between the times. — 

Mae. ETCHELLS: [referred to the document dated 
1008, the first Report which waa published. — 

Mn, DICKSEE: Then it dropped out in the later 
ono we bad. On that they adopted the uanal sign Z. 
He saw that the Concrete Institute eonones a compli- 
cated sym. He thought when Mr. Etchells started that, 
he was going to eriticiee adversely the District, Sur- 
veyors Association a “one end fi and one end 
hinged,” but as he went further on, it seemed he was 
patting them on the back, He disliked those three 
columns in the arch. Tho Science Committee and the 
District Surveyors’ Association talked the matter over 
ane Stone that centre column was the right one to 
apply. Ho thought it would be very much better if 

ey had only one table applicable to-steel pillars as 
they found them in practice. Mr. Faber had mentioned 
that he did not see wind bracing dealt with in the sheeta. 
Tf they had dealt with wind bracing in those sheets 
they would have laid themselves open to additional 
criticism aa to having complicated them atill further. 
It would be found that the matter of wind bracing had 
been dealt with in the District. Surveyors’ pamphlet. 
They suggested the calculation should be made on a 
separate sheet, and there was this note at the bottom: 
“The stresses on any internal framing should be cal- 
collated as though the building were a braced cantilever 
seton end.” A reference hal been made to a question 
ef cement wash or paint on steel. Personally, he 
did not like paint, it covered up too many sins: 
neither did he like cement wash put on too early, 
Ho preferred to see the work come on the job simply 
under a coat of boiled oil; the boiled oil would prob- 
ably have disappeared by the timo the Bieelwork hac 
to be built in; the application of the steel brush would 
take off the mill scale, and the steel could then be 
kiven «a coat of cement wash. That was the best way 
of protecting the steel, Of course, we want to wait 
another fifty years before we know the result of what 
we are doing now; but as far as his experience went, 
that seemed to be the best way. In conclusion, he again 
expressed the wish that members should take the forms 
home and stady them: they would find they were 
not such nightmares a8 some of them imagined. 


Mr. PERKINS asked leave to adds word about the 
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forms, He had had calculations submitted to him on 
foolscap for two buildings in his district ; in one case 
the weight of the walls was left out, and in the other 
the floors were omitted. If these forms had been used 
this could not have happened. _ i | 
Tue CHAIRMAN (Ma. GEORGE HUBBARD, 
F.S.A., Vice-President), in bringing the proceedings to a 
close, said that asarchitects they could not do other- 
wise than admire the immense amount of skill and 
knowledge that had been shown by the authors of these 
extremely able Papers. There was, he feared, a feeling 
of antagonism between the architect and the engineer, 
but he hoped and believed that that feeling was vanish- 
ing. Certainly, if looked at from the architect's pomt 
of view, it ought to vanish. On thisoccasion engineers 
were invited to come forward and show architects 
how to build perhaps more cconomically, and certainly 
more secientifinally ; and from what had been said it 
seemed possible that architects would have to revise 
their designs for certain classes of buildings #0 that 
they should conform with the requirements of the 
steel-framed buildings, if this method of construction 
held out distinct and definite advantages. After all, 
architecture in the past had developed mainly through 
the introduction of new materials and new forma of 
construction, ‘These factors had in fact exercised the 
greatest influence in the past on architecture: and if 
the engineers were now proving the advantage of 
new materinis and new methods of construction, it 
seemed to him that architects would be only carrying 
on the tradition of the past by adapting their art to 
the new conditions. For many reasons he should 
not speak on the technical side of tho subject. He 
regretted that the President was not present, as the 





‘subject was one with which he would have dealt with 


his usual ability, to the advantage of them all, The 
Institute was very grateful to Mr. Jackson and Mr. 
Dickser, and they could take it from him that their 
Papera would be greatly appreciated by members. A 
vote of thanks had been passed tq them at the last 
Meeting, but he felt sure that he should only be express- 
ing the feeling of the Meeting in thanking them again 
for so kindly coming and giving their replies to the 
Valuable discussion that had taken place that evening, 


MINUTES. XIII. 
Anovnsep GexenaL Mernwe (Ogninany), 

At the Adjourned General Meeting (Ordinary) hold 
Monday, 28th April 1913, for the diseusdon of the Pa 
on Mopeks Steam Bur.pisa Cossrarcrion [,Joumwat 
26th April 1913}—Mr. George Hubbard, F.S_A., Vice 
Premdent, in the Chair; 13 Fellows (including 4 members of 
the Council), 17 Associates (including } member of the 
Council),4 Licentiates, | Hon. Associate, and visitors—the 
Minutes of the Meeting held 2ist April, having been pub- 
lished in the Jovesa., were taken aa rend anal signed as 
correct. 

The Papers having been discumed by Meare W, G. 
Perkins, Horace Cubitt [4.], John Todd, C. Stanley Poach 
[F.) P. J. Waldram | Licentiate], E. Fiander Ftohells, 
J. KR. Sharman, and Osear Faber, the suthors of the 
Papers, Mosars, Frank N. Jackson (Hon. A.) and Bernard 
Dicksen [F-], replied, and the Uhatrmnan expreseed to thr 
latter the thanks of the Meeting for their attendance that 


The proceedings then closed and the Mocting separated 
at 10.0) p.m, 


(10 Moy 1993 


SUB-CONTRACTORS: LIABILITIES OF 
ARCHITECT, CLIENT AND BUILDER. 


The publication in another column of the i pat 
of the case of Ramsden & Carr v. Cheazum & Sons 
and Ward suggests some comments on the present 
position of this important matter which hich may 
perhaps be of service to readers of the JovRNAt. 
The effect of the case may be conveniently sum- 
marised as follows :— 

Where the architect obtains an estimate for 
goods from a merchant or sub-contractor and 
accepts it, the use of those goods by the builder 
upon the architect's instructions, when delivered 
upon the job, does not } with it any implied 
promise or undertaking on the part of the builder 
to pay the merchant or sub-contractor for them. 
Moreover, the architect is not, under such circum- 
stances, the agent either of builder or client, a0 a8 
to render either of them liable. As to whether 
under these circumstances the architect has 
rendered himself personally liable, the case does 
not determine. 

A perusal of the report shows upon how fine & 
thread hangs the distinction between obvious fact 
and legal proof. To s t that a builder who 
receives upon the job, and fixes, a large quantity 
of goods, many of them specially made, could be 
entirely ignorant as to whence they came or who 
was supplying them, appears on the face of It 
absurd, yet it is decided that there was no legal 
knowledge sufficient to impose an implied liability 
upon him to pay, A point in the case of special 
interest to the architect is the statement of Lord 
Justice Vaughan Williams that “ he was not pre- 
pared to say that Ward (the architect) had made 
the contract on behalf of the building owner.” As 
the architect both obtained and accepted the esti- 
mate, this view would appear to be entirely at 
variance with the case of The Crittall Manufactur- 
ing Co. v. London County Council, In that case 
the architect, although he only obtained the esti- 
mate and did not accept it, was held to have bound 
the building owners on the ground that the goods 
were supplied for their benefit and not that of the 
builders. ‘The case has been yariously interpreted 
hy architects, and, indeed, the manner in which the 
judgment was delivered and reported affor 
ample reason, Diligent study, however, of the 
verbatim report does, | think, enable one to 
ighten it out, and it may be useful to state 
briefly what waa decided and in what manner the 
case differs from that already commented on above. 

The architect obtained the estimate from the 
sub-contractor, He did not accept it himself, but 
subsequently instructed the builder to actept it 
The builder thereupon wrote a letter to the sub- 
contractor, the text of which ts not A Meats the 
report, but which clearly was intended by him as 
anacceptatice, the word “ accept " being contained 
in it. 
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The learned Judge pointed out that so far 
nothing binding upon either party had resulted, 
seeing that a contract cannot be established by one 
person asking for and obtaining an estimate, which 
estimate is addressed to him, and a third party 
aecepting it. 

The letter in question, however, although it 
failed in one respect, proved to have value in 
another, The learned Judge took the view that 
the letter, though it did not constitute a valid 
acceptance, might, in the light of the subsequent 
action of bie oh paripsr be taken to 2 
“ proposal’ by the sub-contractor to supply the 
builder with the goods on the terms PP ie 
quoted to the architect. The Judge also, taking 
the view that the evidence as to the builder's sub- 
sequent attitude and actions sufficiently demon- 
atrated acceptance of that * proposal,” held that a 

ood contract was thus established between the 
wilder and sub-contractor. 

This having been decided, the next step of trans- 
ferring the liability from the shoulders of the 
builder to those of the building owner easily fol- 
lowed, being governed by the case of Hobbs v. 
Turner, 18 T.L.R. 235 (C.A.), tried in 1902, which 
established that when a builder enters into a con- 
tract for work or goods with a sub-contractor by 
direction of the architect, the client, as the person 
for whose benefit the goods or work are supplied, 
is the real principal and liable for payment. 

It will be gathered from the above that the idea 
largely prevalent in the profession that the Crittall 
ease established some new principle or precedent 
is erroneous, since it went no further than Hobbe 
v. Turner. What, however, was remarkable and 
disturbing in the Crittall ease was the mterpreta- 
tion by the learned Judge of a letter, intended to be 
an acceptance, as a “ proposal,’ The course of 
reasoning by which, according to the verbatun 

rt, that view was arrived at is so extremely 
difficult to appreciate, that, on public grounds, it is 
to be pichashes the London County Council did not 
See their way to appeal. 

Perhaps the most instructive point in the case to 
architects is the pronouncement of the Judge, to 
which I have already referred, namely, that no 
binding arrangement between any of the parties 
can be made by architects obtaming estimates 
addressed to themselves and instructing third 
parties to accept them. 

The safe course would appear to be for the archi- 
tect to obtain the estimate in the first instance from 
the sub-contractor, at a convenient date to see 
that it is repeated to the builder, and thereupon in- 
struct the latter to accept it. If at the same time 
the architect obtains a letter from the sub-con- 
tractor stating that he looks to the builder alone 
for payment, and under no circumstances to the 
client or architect, no liability could be imposed 
on the two last mentioned. 

E. Greenor [F.]. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS CONSOLIDATION 
AND AMENDMENT BILL, 1915. 


This Bill, re-introduced this session by Lord 
Beauchamp, was read a second time on 24th April. 
It is similar to the Government Bill of last session, 
but with some of the recommendations of the Joint 
Committee of both Houses, which reported on the 
three Ancient Monuments Bills of last year, added 
in a modified form, An entirely new feature is the 
non-retention by the Commissioners of Works of 
their former power of purchasing a monument with 
the sanction of the Treasury, a power still to be 
retained by the local authorities. The machinery 
for the protection of ancient monuments by a 
Preservation Order placing the monument under 
the protection of the Commissioners of Works for 
eighteen months, to be confirmed later by means of 
a private Act of Parliament, is still retained. The 
Joint Committee proposed that the Preservation 
Order should be confirmed after it had lain on the 
table of both Houses for thirty days and neither 
House had presented an address against it. When 
Parliament was not sitting some prevision would 
be required to save a monument in imminent 
danger when delay would be disastrous, and the 
Committee mentioned Sir Schomberg MacDonnell's 
suggestion of gies: by an Order in Council. 


By retammg thetr original proposal of confirming 
tha Earretse Cnies by a yehiite Act, the 
Government gives the owner more time and a 
better opportunity of presenting his ense than does 
the more expeditious method suagperted by the 
Committee. All ecclesiastical buildings in tse 
for religious purposes are excluded from the 
machinery of a i reservation Order, though the 
Joint Committee recommended the inclusion of 
the Cathedrals. The right of pre-emption at a 
price fixed by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
attached to the Preservation Order is transferred 
from the Commissioners of Works to the local 
authorities. This sub-section was cut out by the 
Joint Committee on the grounds that where a 
monument is protected from injury it mattered not 
to the Government who owned it, while on the 
other hand it might be in the public interest for a 
monument to be transferred from a poor man’s 
custody to that of one well able to maintain it. 
The Committee proposed an amendment by which 
the owner of any ancient monument as defined 
by them had first to obtain the consent of the 
Commissioners of Works before touching it. 
This is modified in the present Bill into a require- 
ment of one month's notice of any alterations to 
certain monuments, to be scheduled in the future, 
under a penalty of a fine of twenty pounds, This 
provision, Which is to give the Commissioners of 
Vorks the opportunity of making a Preservation 
Order before any injury is done to a monument, 
might be usefully employed with regard to eccle- 
siastical buildings, which are not excluded from 
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this part of the Act, by enabling public attention 
to be called to any detrimental proposals. It is 
evidently necessitated by monuments in the less 
accessible parts where :publio attention is not so 
ikely to be called to the injury to a monument. 
In such a case the fear of a fine of twenty pounda 
may prove sufficient. The greatest inducement 
for the evasion of giving the required notice would 
be the wish to obtain vacant possession of a valu- 
able site by destroying the monument on it. 
Here a fine of twenty pounds would not be sufli- 
cient, but the probability is that public attention 
would be drawn early to the attempt, and a Pre- 
servation Order would issue. Public access to 
monuments under the protection of the State or of 
the local authorities is to be under control of the 
Commissioners of Works or the loca! authorities; 
but, where the deed of guardianship so provides, 
the public shall not have access without the con- 
sent of the owner. Last year's Bill made access 
dependent on the consent of the owner without it 
being necessary to have this specially provided for 
inthe deed. This the Committee proposed to alter 
LP Becca. the public's right of access compulsory. 

h See bs 08 Saree that ‘a 
separate Advisory Board should be appointed for 
Scotland and one for Wales is met by evan the 
Commissioners of Works power to constitute them 
if and when they think desirable. The Advisory 
Board may give advice free of charge, except for 
out-of-pocket expenses, to an owner of an ancient 
monument. The Committee's amendment made 
ii compulsory on the Advisory Board to give 
advice free of charge when invited and said nothing 
about the rather vague item of “ out-of-pocket 
expenses.” ‘Two new clauses following thé amend- 
ments made by the Committee are now included. 
The first gives permission, with the consent of the 
Local Government Board, for the relaxation of by- 
laws in order to permit the erection of buildings in 
harmony with other buildings of artistic merit. 
provided they are erected with due regard to sani- 
tation and safety from fire. The second permits 
the making of by-laws to prohibit or restrict the 
display of advertisements outside ancient monu- 
ments detrimental to the amenities of the locality. 
“ Outside ancient monuments " will require more 
strictly defining either in the Bill or by the law 
courts if any good use is to be made of this clause, 
For County Council in last year’s Bill is substituted 
Local Authority, which term, by including Borough 
Councils, meets the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee. The widely drawn definition of the Com- 
mittee, of an ancient monument, which was to have 
included monuments immovable by destination, 
has not been inserted in the Bill which retains last 
years definition confined to structures or erec- 
tions. Power is now given to the local authority 
fo impose a rate, and also to borrow money, for 
the purchase and upkeep of an ancient monument, 

| W. J. Davies [4.]. 
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CHRONICLE. 
The Annual Elections: New Nominations. 
The following nominations have been made by 
members in accordance with By-law 33 :— 
As Members of Council. — ~ 

Apams: Harry Percy [LF]. = 

Nominated by George H. Oatley, Perey S. Worthing- 

ton, James 8. Gibson, Francis. agi George Horn- 

blower, (. E, Mallowa, William A. Pite, Fallows. 
Burier: Joun Dixon [F.]. 

Nominated by Henry Tanner, W. Bevan, H. D. Searies- 

Wonl, W. E. Riley. Felows: J, G, Stephenson, 


Pits, 
i on rm Walter Tapper, 





Hosxntower: Gronce [F.]. . Pie 
Nominated by E. Guy Dawber, Edwin T. Hall, Poul 


Waterhouse, | 
(. Wontner Smith, Healy T. Hare, Fellows. 

Keen: Anruur [F’). | | | 
Nominated by Emest Newton, A-R.A. E. G 
Dawber, Gerald. Cc Horsley; Henry ¥. Ashle : e+ 
Winton Newman, Walter Cave, W, Curtis Green, 
Follows, . 

Rewiy: CHar.es Hersert, M.A. Cantab. LF]. 
Nominated by Halsey Ricardo, John Slater, E. Guy 
Dawber, W. R. Lethaby, F. M. Simpson, W. Curtis 3 
Green, Ernest Nowton, A.R.A., Fellows. 

Wiis : “Herserr WINKLER. 
Nominated i oe looper, Herbert 
: wy Niven, H. 





Duvid Bare Austen Hall, Fellows ; 

John Anderson, Edmund J. Bennett, Henry A. 
de Assonate-Membera of Council. 

Anoce.: Rosert Jomx, MInst.C.E. [4]. 


Nominated by Henry Tanner, Sydocy Perks, H. D. 
Searles. Wood, W. EL Riley, Fellows; James Ewing, 


R. J. Tall, J. M. Scott, Associates, | 
DASE: Be ete i ae hate tices Gs 
Eseania He DB. Starke Woon, Fdlow; 
Parwortn : gee bie La ? ei 

J. Hardeasile, Arthur dahteiden, Alice’ Conder, 
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Fellows; Henry Lovegrove, Emest Wm. Lees, 
-lasociates, 
As Associate- Member Art Standing Commitiee. 
ParwortH: Aurrep Wvart [..). 
Nominaied by KR. Eleey Smith, Arthur Crow, Wilfred 
J.. Hardeastl Arthur ieee 


: rica ee brid, Alfred Conder, 
Felowa; Henry Lovegrove, E 





wt Wm. Lees, 


As Member of the Practice Standing Committee. 
Marks: Freperick Writr1aM [F.]. 
Nominated by Matt, Garbutt, Edw. Greenop, = 
Hubbard, C. Stanley Peach, W. Henry White, H. 
Searles-Wood, Sydney Perks, Fellows. 


Architectural Training: The Atelier. 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., responding to 
the toast of ** The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects " at the Annual Dinner of the Architectural 
Association, and referring to the question of archi- 
tectural training, gave it ag the result of his observa- 
tion that the standard of design in this country 
amongst the younger men has steadily advanced, 
or he sierslon a a advance hes pes ane oe 
of trainmg. of the present day. Speaking of 
certain modern develo pirects: he said there was 
always a tendency under the conditions of modern 
civilisation to rush to new things, and sometimes 
ey did not take stock of what they had’ ‘There 
iad recently been started a very important under- 
taking in the way of the atelier, and he thought 
that many believed they had in this a panacea for 
all the shortcomings of modern architecture. He 
thought, however, there had been certain mis- 
understandings as to the position and functions of 
Ateliers. He viewed the new enterprise with the 
most benevolent interest, and thought that, if 
properly handled, it might play a very valuable 
yart in their system of training in architecture ; 
ut there must be no misunderstanding as to the 
Precise position and function of the atelier in archi- 
tectural training. Some of the indiscreet advo- 
cates of the system had announced thatin this they 
had the equivalent of the great Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts of Paris. They had, of course, nothing of the 
sort, because all ateliera and any atelier must 
centre round some great central school, and in 
Paris they centred round the Eeole des Beaux- 
: Therefore, while this atelier might be a very 
valuable step in educational reform, yet it was not 
equivalent to the establishment of an [cole dea 
Beaux-Arts in the midst of them, because the two 
were supplementary to each other. The atelier 
without the final school, or the final school without 
the atelier, was merely a cart without a horse. 
Another point was that in their enthusiasm for 
anything that would improve architecture in this 
sap? they were sometimes tempted to overlook 
what they had at theirown doors. Theadvantage 
of the atelier was that the student's attention was 
concentrated on design, and he was not abstracted 
by having to attend to those disagreeable but im- 
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portant other. matters in the education of the archi- 
tect. Another thing was that the student was 
associated with other students who were bound up 
in the same objects as himself, and his designs were 
criticised by the competent head of the school. 
These were desirable things, but they had m one of 
the largest schools of this country those advantages, 
and one or two others. The school to which he re- 
ferred was the Architectural School of the Royal 
Academy. In the first place, in that School, al- 
though the training was entirely creeclots vet 
admission could only be gained by the student who 
| 1 a test, and thus showed capacity to profit 
¥ the instruction given. In the second place, in 
that particular School the student associated not 
ony with his colleagues amongst the architects, but 
with painters and sculptors. Many of them had for 
the last twonty years thought that it was most im- 
portant that architects should be brought into 
touch with painters and sculptors at the earliest 
opportunity. It was better for the architects and 
certainly much better for the painters and sculptors, 
There was another point in regard to the criticism 
and supervision of the design. They might not 
think much of the members of the Royal Academy, 
but they must admit that they hid shown some 
certain capacity, and, at any rate, they were mon 
who had exceptional experience not only in de- 
signing, but in actually aoe buildings, which 
was @ Very important point. He quite admitted 
that all of them, both inside and outside the 
Academy, felt that an extension of the labours of 
the School would come, and he had every ho 
that in the future that would be realised. H 
believed that last year a conference was held he- 
tween the representatives of the Architectural 
Association and the architectural members of tho 
Royal Academy, and it was a very satisfactory 
conference. The result waa that increased facili- 
ties for admission to the Architectural School 
were urtanged. He asked the students present to 
concentrate their education so as to qualify for the 
training they might receive in that School. But 
when he nace § that, he did not want to put it on the 
wrong iasue. All schools, every school, working for 
the same end had the sincere sympathy of all 
serious-minded architects in the profession. This 
Was & ry important matter. All the 
senior men of the Institute, as they must begin to 
call themselves, were very anxioud indeed that the 
Association, which had a peat record behind it, 
should continue to follow that road which for them- 
selves was the result of many years of effort and 


experiment. 


Reception of French Architects at the Institute. 

A number of members of the Société des Archi- 
tectes Diplomes, who have been the guests of the 
Architectural Association in connection with the 
exhibition of French Architectural Drawings at the 
A. A. Galleries, attended a reception in the Insti- 
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cute Library last Wednesday, by invitation of the 
President and Council R.I-B.A. A numerous 
company, including several ladies, was present to 
do honour to the French guests, and tea was served 
in the large reading-room. The Institute treasures 
in the shape of architectural drawings brought out 
for the occasion attracted a good deal of notice. 


The Admiralty Arch Approach. 

The question of the approach to the Admiralty 
Arch ia being considered by a small Nc committes 
consisting of Lord Plymouth, Mr. Reginald Blom- 
field, President R.1.B.A., and Mr. Lionel Earl, Secre- 
tary of the Office of Works, re epee’, Seb ee 
ment: the Chairman of the London County Coun- 
cil, Lord Peel, and Mr. Andrew T. Taylor [F-), 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman respectively of the 
Improvement Committee, representing the London 
County Council; and Mr. Lyon Thomson, Mayor, 
and Mr. Somers Cocks, Kix-Mayor, and Mr. Davis, 
Chairman of the Improvements Committee, repre- 
senting the Westminster City Council. 


Sir William Levers Gift to the Nation. 

Sir William Lever (Hon, A.] has generously re- 
newed his offer ta preeent Stafford House to the 
nation, and the offer has been accepted by Mr. 
Asquith on behalf of the Government. Sir 
William's idea t4 that Stafford House, which until 
recently was the residence of the Duke of Suther- 
land, should be used to house the London Museum 
which was opened at Kensington Palace about two 
years ago. He further suggests that some of the 
rooms might be utilised for the purposes of Govern- 
ment entertamment to distinguished visitors. 
When the London Museum was established the 
State Apartments of Kensington Palace were tem- 
porarily placed by His Majesty at the disposal of 
the Trustees until a permanent home could be 
found forthem. The Museum has made wonderful 
progress since its establishment, and the Trustees 
are tn possession of thousands of things which they 
have bent unable to show for want of space. 
Stafford House, with its more ample accommoda- 
tion, will allow of the classification and arrange- 
ment of the exhibits in proper sequence. 


Approaches to Parliament Square. 

In the House of Commons last Monday, 

Sir H. Caam asked Mr. Wecgeaed Tenn, a4 repreeent- 
ing the First Commissioner of Works, whether the Govern- 
ment, having decided not to aoquire the site of Westmin- 
ater Hospital, would exercise the powers they wel 
over the site in order to secure, in the public interest, sach 
rearrangement of the frontage ns pag ee ein ary mucle~ 
quate thoroughfare from the West to Parliament Square. 

Mr. Wroawoop Bexww; Tho First Commissioner con. 
siders that measures for wr abe chfares are 
primarily matters for local authontics. If they should ap- 
prove any particular method of rearrangement he will be 
glad to co-operate =o far as his powers extend. 

Bir H. Ceaik: Is it not the caze that this is a special 


matter interesting the nation at large, and also that the 
only person who 3 adequate powers is the First 
Commissioner of Works T | | 
Mr. Wenewoor Bexx: No, Sir. The powers of tho 
local authorities avail shed in all other cases to effect, 
Sir H. Cham: Is it not «a {net that the First Commis- 
sioner of Works has control oyer this site which does not 
fall to the looal authorities * | pees i 
Mr. Wenowoon Bexx: He has s certain control over 
the area, but that does not affect the powers of the local 
authorities to effect improvements if they think it desirable. 


Am n Architects’ Registration Bill. 

The recent Registration Bill presented to the 
New York State Lapeer approved by the 
Board of Regents of the University of the State of 
New York, and endorsed by the several New York 
State chapters of the Amencan Institute of Archt- 
tects, and by the New York Society of Architects, 
is of interest at the moment. The following are 
its provisions -— | a2 

Hegistered Architects,—Any person residing in or inving 
it ara of buahicns ts Vin State who, before particle takes 
cflect, shall not have been engaged in the practice of archi- 
tecture in Now York State under the tithe of architect, 
shall, before being styled or known as an architect, secure 
a certificate of his qualification to practise under the title 
of architect, aa provided by this article. Any person who 
shall have been engaged in the practice of architecture under 
the title of architect before this article takes effect may 
secure euch eens iv the baron provided By ars 
article. Any porson having a certificate purant to tis 
artiole may he styled or known as a registered architect, 
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No other person shall assume such title or use the abbre- 


intion R.A. or any other words, lettors, or figures to indi- 
cate thas the ae i ustte the mame ia a registered wrehitoct. 
Roard of Kxaminert—The Regents of the University 
shall, within ninety days after this article takes offect, 


appoint a board of five examiners, who shall make rules for 


he examination and registration of candidates for such 
cactstioktnd, subject to the approval of the Board of Be- 
enta, Such board of examiners shall be composed af 
architects whe have been in active practice in the State of 
New York for not less than ten years Per to their ap. 
wintinent, selected by the regents. Such examiners alinll 
fe ontitied bo — CCM rg he for rp servioes ar 
ve wing in the aggregate the amount of fees collected 
! pplicanta for certificates. ia . 
a paal keations.—Asty citizen of the United States, or any 
person who haa duly declared his intention of mi 
auch citizen, being at least twenty-one years of age and of 
yood moral character, may apply for examination of certifi- 
cate of registration under this article, but before scouring 
such certificate shall “ph teagan evidence of ah 
satisfactorily completed the course in an a pepo 
achool or the equivalent thereof, and subsequent thereto of 
having satinfactorily completed such courses in mathe- 
de jane one modera laniunge, aa are inclndes 
in the first two years in an approved institution conferring 
the degree of Bachelor of Arte Such candidate shall in 
addition submit satisfactory evidence of at least five yours 
practionl experience in the office or offices of a reputable 
of the high-echool course. The board of examiners may 
acoept satisfactory diplomas or certificates from approved 
institutions covering the course required for examination. 
Upon complying with the above requirements the 
ant ahall satisfactorily pass an examination in: suc 

technical and professional courses as are established by the 
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board of examiners. The board of examiners, in liew of all 
examinations, may accept satiefactory evidence of any one 
of the aemieir saa set forth under the following sub- 
diviai | 


na Land 2: 
1. A diploma of graduation or satisfactory certificate 
from a architectural college or school, together 






with at least three years’ practical experience in the office 
or offices of a reputable architect or architects; but the 
three years’ experience shall be counted only as beginning 
at the completion of the course leading to the diploma or 
certificate. , 

® Revistration or certification a3 an architect in anothor 
State or country, where the standard of «nalifications for 
the same are not lower than those required by the board of 
examiners under this article. — 

$. The board of examiners, in lieu of all examinations, 
shall accept satisfactory evidence as to the applicant's 
character, competency and qualifications, and that he has 
been continuously and exclusively engaged in the practice 
of architecture for more than two years next prior to the 
date when this article shall take effect; or satisfactory 
evidence that the applicant an been actually os ex- 
clusively ong in the practiow of architecture on his own 
porate s pig penton ed of a reputable firm or association 
for more than one year prior to the date when this article 
shall take effect: providing the application for such 
certification shall be made within one year of such date, 

Every person applying for examination or oertifinate of 

wistration under thie article shall pay 5 fee of twenty-five 
dollara to the Board of Regents. ee i 

Certifeates.—The result of every examination or other 


evidence of qualification, as provided by this article, shall 
be reported to the Board of ents by the board of exam- 





iners, and a record of the same shall be kept by the Board of 
Hegents, and such board shall inauc a certifiente of rept 
tration to every person certified by the board of examiners 
as having passed such examination or as being otherwise 
qualified to be entitled to roceive tho same. Every 
person securing such certificates shall file the same with the 
county clerk of the county in which he resides or maintains 
a place of business, ‘The Board of Regenta may revoke any 
cortifionte, if auch action be recommended by the board af 
examiners, after thirty days’ written. notice to the holder 
thereof and after a hearing before the board of examiners, 
upon proof that such certificate has been obtained by 
fraud of miarepresentation, or upon proof that the holder 
af such certificate has been guilty of felany in connection 
with his practice of architecture. | 
violation of this article shall be a misdemeanour, 
nishable for the first wifence by a fine of not les than 
$50 and not more than $100, and for a eubeequent offence 
by 6 tine of not leas than $200 nor more than 3500, or im- 
privonment for not more than ane year, or both, 








THE EXAMINATIONS. 
Colonial; Final and Special. ee 
The following gentlemen passed the Speci 
Colonial and Final Examination held in Toronto 
in December 1912 :— in. | 
BRAULT : Joseph Charles Gustave [Special], 6 Beaver 
___ Hall Square, Montreal. — | tT. 
DOGGART: Arthur Robert Spee c/o Mesars. Rosa & 
MacFarlane, Architects, Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal. 
FOSTER: Francia Roland [Frod. 1893, Student 1595), 
2061 Hutchison Street, Montreal. * 
TEMPLE: Eric Edward [Prob. 1801, Student 107), 
214 Wood Avenue, Westmount, Montreal. . 
TETLEY: Charles Reginald [Speriall, 745 St. Catherine 
Street W., Montreal, 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
Christchurch, New #ealand, 10th Moreh 1913, 
To the Editor, Journwat BR.1.B.A.,— 

Sia,—In the issue of 25th January you were 
good enough to publish a very lengthy analytical 
eriticism of my Tourist Guide to Canterbury 
Cathedral. I regret that [ was not allowed the 
pleasure of the acquaintance of my critic who 
stands behind the letters F.S.A., for [ should like 
to thank him for the great trouble he has taken 
and his evident desire to free my Guide from 
omissions and what he regards as errors in order 
that I may “revise and republish” it. He is 
good enough to state that if it were “ but a trifle 
more dependable it might be recommended even 
to the twentieth-century architect.” 

While thanking him for his evident good inten- 
tions and for calling my attention to u few interest- 
ing facta [ had omitted to mention, I must, I 
regret to say, differ wholly from him as to the 
alterations he wishes me to make, I[ will only ask 
you to be good enough to grant me space to refer 
to those criticisms which question my statements 
of fact. It is these only which are of interest to 
fellow architecta for whom the criticism was 
written, for in apite of my critic's opinion of my 
shortcomings, [ trist that my readers will also be 
able to spend, as my critic anys he has, “ some 
pleasant hours in his (my) company among 
farniliot scenes. a 

F.S.A. states :—* The writing of a concive and 
instructive handbook must be more difficult than 
it might seem, so little is the success generally 
achieved,” The present instance makes it clear 
that the writing of an analytical criticism is also a 
task which presents many pitfalls. 

| sincerely regret that F.S.A. should have stated 
that “it is a blemish on the book that mention 
of Willis's great work is relegated to a biblio- 
graphy at the end of the volume,” and that I have 
given, but “secant acknowledgment to Willis's 
work at Canterbury, for I give place to none in m y 
admiration of his untiring energy and valuable 
researches, It is hard to realise how such a state- 
ment could be made when on page 116 of my Guide 
(under the heading “ Bibliography ” it is true) L 
describe the works which I state in the Preface, 
page iv, are “absolutely necessary for further 
study,” and state “all the available books have 
been referred to by the author, and the information 
they contain, so & ag it falls within the scope of 
the series, has been embodied in the explanations 
viven.”’ I refer (page 116) to * Britton’s Anti- 
quities ” and say :— | 

“Those on Canterbury are constantly referred to by Pro 
fessor Willis, the primary authonty on the architectural 
analysia of the Cathedral aml the Monastic Se 2 
Professor Willie was the Jacksonian Professor of the 
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University of Cambridge, and after many years of labour 
he published in 1845 The Architectural History of Canterbury 
Cathedral, and in 1868 The Conventual Buildings of the 
Monastery of Chriat Church, Canterbury. Hoth are well 
illustrated with plana, elevations, sections and eketches 
drawn by the author, and are extremel valuable, Un- 
fortunately they are out of print, The Conrentual Huild- 
ings can be seen in the Transactions for 1808 of the Kent 
Archwxological Society, before whom the Paper was read in 
1848, 
Willis, and have quoted freely from his works. The Mis- 
tory of the Cathedral contains translations of ancient writers 
on the subject, and both works show a vast amount of re- 
search in order to eonlirm or explain by documentary 
evidence the teachings of the buildings themselves.” 
In describing Dean Stanley's Historical Me- 
morials, 1 say (page 117) — All the ancient 
writers are referred to, and Wilhs is quoted as the 
architectural authority.” Referring to the Guides 
published by Murray, I say (p. He) -—" Both 
Vilis and Stanley are er quoted,” and to 


those published by Mesars. Bell & Sons (p. 118) :— 
“Mr. Hartley Withers gives lengthy quotations 


from Willis and others.” This in addition to 
writing on my plan of the Cathedral and the 
Monastic Buildin i:—" Taken from Professor R. 
Willis’s Monastic Buildings.” 

Is it therefore fair to make it appear that I had 
merely noted my indebtedness on the plan, and 
relegated Professor Willis’s name to a liat of books 
“at the end of the volume"? F.8.A. also 
complains that Eadmer and Gervase “ do not even 
let a passing nod, and that “ Sumner and Gost- 
ing are ignored,” forgetting that Eadmer and 
Gervase wrote in Latin and that the whole of their 
works are translated and published by Willis in his 
History of the Cathedral, while Willis has also 
extracted and freely quotes all that is essential in 
Sumner and Gostlmg. In recommending there- 
fore the tourist to read Willis and Stanley,’ I lead 
them to all that is valuable in the ancient writers. 
_ Permit me now to quote extracts from'my critic 
in which he takes exception not only to my state- 
ments, but aleo differs from the acknowledge 
authorities, and allow me to place next them 
quotations from my Guide and from the authorities. 

| The French and English William. 

F.8.A.:—" And if French William is mentioned 
why not English William, his successor, whose out- 
put at Canterbury was really far more interesting 
than his master’s. But English William is almost 
systematically ignored throughout, and his work 
sometimes unjustly given to his French prede- 
' r B &] 


Tourist Guide, page 53, referring to the under- 
croft under the Trinty Chapel -—* This part’ was 
designed by William of Bens in 1174, and eom- 
pleted by the English William in 1180." | | 

Touriat Guide, page 56, referring to choir and 
Trinity Chapel ——" Although William of Sens only 
superimtended the building for four years, from 
1174 to 1178, the whole was carried cut in accord- 
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All subsequent writers have been indebted to 
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ance with his design under the direction of one of 
his master masons, known as the English William.” 
Tourist Guide, page 76, referring to the Trinity 
Chapel and Corona -— All this Ronee curried 
out by the English William, but the ste of the 
whole scheme as well as the details, with the ex- 
ception of the chevron and dog-tooth ormament 
seen on the arches, are thoroughly French, and 
follow here more closely than elsewhere the design 
of the Cathedral of Sena." ——e 
Authorities: Willis, Cathedral, page 91 :—“ It 
is a very difficult task to separate the original work 
of William the Englishman from that of his pre- 
decessor, Gervase, indeed, has told us Pape 
ane all that was erected during his superintend- 
ence, but much of this must have formed part of 
the original design of William of Sens. The erec- 
tion of the new Trimty Cha pel, or Chapel of 
Becket, which took place wholly under the direc- 


tion of the Englishman, must have been intended 


franc Bond, Engl 
Francis |, English Cathedrals, page 14 :— 
“Tt is usual to attribute to the English Wilham an 


pep portant part in the design of the eastern chape 
and crypt. Mthe facts oint the other way. These 
eastern portions are less English and more French 


than the western work—everything was completed 
in strict conformity with the French design. 
Conrad's Choir. 


F.S.A':—On another interesting and de- 
batable point, Mr. Seager is misleading because he 
jumps too readily at conclusions. He assumes that 
becuse Conrad's name is attached to his glorious 
choir, he was the actual architect or designer, He 
may have been, of course, but equally may the 
assumption be misleading.” _ 

Tourist Guide, Introduction, page xii :—" Arch- 
bishop Anselm, the eminent theologian and high- 
minded churchman who suceeeded Lanfranc in 
1093, pulled down Lanfrane’s choir, and he com- 
menced in 1096 the erection of the present chorr, 
eastern transepts, and chapels. All this work was 
designed and carried out by Anselm's architect, 
Pnor Ernulph, a pupil of Lanfranc's. It was after- 
wards decorated in such a marvellous manner by 
Emulph’s successor, Prior Conrad, that it was 
vost of by writers of the time as * Conrad's 
glorious Chor.’ ” | 

Authorities -—Willis, History of Cathedral, pages 
72 to #0, discusses in detail the work in the choir 


and attributes the whole of the eleventh-century 


work remaining to Ernulph, and sp tl fh 
of “ Gervase’s description of the ‘Choir of Conrad.’” 
On page 17, translating from Eadmer, he says :-— 
“This chancel, however, which Ernulph left un- 
finished, bce Sei completed by his successor 
Conrad, who decorated it with excellent paintings.” 

Francis Bond -—* * Conrad's Glorious Choir,’ was 
commenced by Prior Ernulph in 1096 and finished 
in 1115 by Prior Conrad.” 
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Lhe Decorated Window in Anselm's Chapel and 
Infirmary Chancel Windows. 

F.5.A,:>—" Prior Oxyndenne’s window in the 
Anselm Chapel is correctly dated 1336, but is 
ascribed to Prior d’Estria, who died in 1931. It 
is also set forth as one of the few pieces of decorated 
work the Cathedral has to show. What of the 
Chancel of the Infirmary Chapel, Hadebrand’s 
(Hathbrand) work again, not Estria’s, as stated.” 

Authorities :—I have carefully searched in Willis 
and other authorities for any mention of Prior 
Oxyndenne, but have been unable to find his name 
mentioned, except in The Oficial Guide. Willis’s 
History of Cathedral, page 116, says :—*“ The 
decorated window of five lights (of Anselm's 
Chapel) is remarkable for ita well-preserved history. 
Memorandum: that in the year 1536 there was 
made a new window in Christ Church, Canterbury, 
that is to say, in the Chapel of the Apostles $8 
Peter and Paul 
there were ex ollowing sums, 
£42. 17s. 2d. The sum of £8. 13s. 4d. was piven 
by certain friends for the said window, and the 
remainder of the money was furnished by the 
prior, This prior was Henry d'Estria, and the 
peculiar management of the heads of the lights 


with their pendant bosses may be compared with 
the similar bosses of his choir door.” And in A 


List of Dated Examples, Willis gives : “ Window 
of Anselm's Chapel by Prior de Estria, 1556." 

I am quite aware that Willis, quoting from 
ancient authorities, gave the dates of d’Estria as 
1285 to 1331, and I purposely refrained from 
mentioning this as there must evidently be some 
error in the date of hia death, for surely Willis, 
such a careful authority, would not definitely 
state that the Prior who gave the remainder of the 
money required in 1336 for this window was 
Prior d’Estria. In reference to the Infirmary 
Chancel and its windows, I would note that the 
“ Chancel" is part of the Monastic Buildings, not 
of the Cathedral, and that F.S.A. is in error in 
stating that it is Hathbrand’s work—it is Norman 
with inserted decorated windows—for 

Willis, in Conventual Buildings, page 53, 
states :—* But the fmgments of the Norman zig- 
zag window of the 8. and N., of a square Norman 
pt aster at the 8.E. angle, and also of two Norman 
i. windows, show that this square chancel was 
built in the latter part of the Norman style.” 

Willis, on page 54:—* The Chancel of the In- 
firmary Chapel underwent a thorough restoration 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, of which 
no historical note remains. The pattern of the 
tracery of that (window) which remams has a 
mixture of geometrical and flowing lines that 
assimilates it to the window in Anselm's Chapel 
of which the recorded date is 1536." _ 

The work which Hathbrand did is clearly 
stated and does not include the windows, for 

Wilks, Conventual Buildings, page 55, saya >— 


Anselm's Chapel), upon which 
ed the et se , 
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“The first recorded additions to the Infirmary 
are those of Prior Hathbrand, 1558-1370, who 
built the stone hall called ‘Mensa Magistri In- 
firmatori,’ or Table Hall, as it was called at the 
Reformation, and also seven adjacent chambers 
for the infirm." 

* ‘| Meist Omers. 

F.S.A,:>—* Mr. Seager states as a fact that 
Meist Omers is derived from Omeaux, the elms 
which grew near it. This was a mere suggestion 
put forward by Professor Willis—for once missing 
a point—to explain a curious word. There was a 
enc Meister Omers who gave his name to Ars 
house.” 

F.8.A. gives no authority for his statement, 
but the Official Guide, by the Rev. T. Field and 
Rey. C. F. Routledge, states :—* Meist Omers 
probably from Magister Homer, an official of the 
monastery.” | 

Meist Omers was not the name of a treasurer's 
house, but the name of the chief guest house 
among the group attached to the Priory. If 
there was an official entered on the records as 
Meister Omers or Magister Homer, is it not more 
probable that his tithe was derived from his duties 
as Master of the Elms, or Master in Charge, under 
phe aa of the a iY named after the Elms? 
The title “ Magister Infirmatorii" gives suppor 
to this contention. Until proof is fon’ that 
Willis is wrong, I prefer to follow his well-reasoned 
expat too long to quote in full, but briefly : 

Wilhs, Conventual Buildings, page 97 :-—" Part 
of the cemetery is well known to r the name 


the ‘ Oaks,” the twelfth prebendary was granted 
a way through the ‘gimews," derived from 


Guimeauve marah mallows, As two portions of 
land at east end take their names from trees and 
plants growing there, [ venture to suggest’ Homers 
may be derived from corruption of * Ormeawx,' 
elms—or * Ormerie,’ plantation of elms, The term 
* Meistre * for “ Maitre "is preserved in the nautical 
plirase, Arbre de Meistre, mainmast.” 

Big 4 Willis and the previous students of the 
original documents, when seeking for an explana- 


tion, would have known of the official “ Magister 
Homer,” and would have accepted the solution 
suggested by F.8.A, had they thought it a correct 
ont, 


The Encasing of the Central and 8.W. Towers. 

My critic accuses me of inaccuracies, and gives 
AS an Mmstance -— ok 

F.S.A. :—* We are told in almost consecutive 
sentences that Lanfrane’s north-western tower 
had and had not been faced by perpendicular 
work at the time of its destruction, and that the 
Angel Steeple does and does not encase ita pre- 
nti ee ‘ | 

In regard to the Angel Steeple this is quite 
unwarranted, for there . Bates to conitenaicg 
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my statement, based on the researches of Mr. 
W. D. Caroe and referred to in au Guide, Morale 

Tourist Guide, page 8:—“ The perpendicular 
work on the centra rine sigasdg— ks the south- 
west tower—the original Norman tower built by 
Lanfranc.” | 

In regard to the north-west tower the only 
justification for his assertion is a very manifest 
printer's error in printing the plural “ towers,” 
on page 6, in a paragraph dealing with the south- 
west or St. Dunstan's tower. 

The Pulpitum or Choir Screen. 

F.S.A.:—* More than once it is stated that 
there is no record of the great pulpitum, one of 
Chillenden’s best recorded works,” 

Willis, History of Cathedral, pa Re 97, says — 
“ This screen, elaborate and beautiful as it is, has 
no recorded date.” | | | 

In Willis's Conrentwal Buildings, page 1858, 
published after hia Cathedral, there is an undated 
Fiat of works executed by Prior Chillenden. These 
Willis numbered, and No, 1 is as follows;—‘ Navis 
ecclesie Cantuariensis cum apparatu, gradus et 
a big ibidem cum stacione crucis, et nova capella 
beate Virginis ineadem navi.” 

But whether “ gradus et pulpiti™ refers to the 
great pulpitum or to pulpits in the body of the 
nave, t must leave others to determine. Francis 
Bond in Screens and (ralleries, published in 1008, 

age 60, states the pulpitum to have been erected 
oy Prior Chillenden in 1400, but he gives no 
authority for this exact date. 
Tomb of Countess of Athol. 

FS.A, says :—" The erroneous designation of 
the tomb of Lady Tryvet as that of Countess of 
Athol is perpetuated,” but he gives no authority 
to place against 

Tuthorittes -—The drawing by James Cole in the 
History of Canterbury and York, published by 
W. Sandby, 1755; Murray's Guide; The Official 
Guide (Rev. T. Field and Rev. C. F. Routledge) ; 
the Hon. and Rev. Canon Freemantle of English 
ministers, and all others | have been able to refer 
ti. 

My critic, as will be seen therefore, sets up many 
ninepins of his own to show how cleverly he can 
knock them down. They are not my ninepina, 
and what he regards as errors I have shown to be 
based on the recognised authorities. This method 
of criticism ia moat unjust. Tf F.5.A. wishes to 
dispute the recognised authorities, he should 
write a paper giving fully his authorities and his 
reasons. It is very probable that later researches 
would prove that Willis i¢ not in every inatance 
correct: but pen et dtatements by one 
writing under 4 vom-de-plume cannot certainly be 
accepted as proof that subsequent writers who 
have followed him are at fault, 

Yours faithfully, 
S. Huesr Seacer [F,). 






“ Architects’ Grievances" not alone British. 
Now York City, 3th April, 
To the Editor, Jourwat R.LBA.— 

Dear Sir,—The other side of the question as set 
forth in the letter of a “ Complainer in a Public: 
Office,” p. 512, merits consideration, After all, 
whether work is designed in.a municipal office, or in 
that of a prominent outside architect, the bulk of it 
falls to an assistant, and prima facie there is no 
reason why one should not be as excellent or as 
indifferent as the other. on 

No doubt many good men have been glad im 
the present state of our overcrowded profession to 
take positions in municipal offices, although if 
governmental and municipal architecture 14 a4 poor 
as some allege, this can hardly be the case, I sup- 

e it will be admitted that high-class men have. 
held the position of heads of such departments. 
The practice that obtains of | rong es men who 
have seen long service as underlings in Government 
departments is not, however, conducive to the pro- 
duction of high-class architecture, for the routine 
restrictions under which they have worked must 
prevent their bemg able to create a satisfactory 
monumental work, - 

The same grievance (in anticipation) is now exer- 
cising the minds of architects in the United States, 
There is now a Bill before the State Legislature for 
the appointment of a State Architect for five years, 
to have charge of all plans and specifications for all 
State buildings or institutions; all drawings for 
construction work to be under hia direct super- 
vision, and all alterations and improvements to be 
handled by his department, togetline with the let- 
ting of all contracts. At present the Secretary of the 
Treasury has power to hold competitions for le- 
signs and plans of new public buildings, and does so. 
This gives to outside architects a chance, and the 
result (apart from questions of taste) has been 

encrally satisfactory, and on the whole has pro- 
ably reduced “ graft "'—several notable instances 
notwithstanding. The first important building 
under the present réyime was the New York Custom 
House by Mr. Cass Gilbert ; the latest competition, 
just awarded to Mr. Lowell, is the Court House: 

he Bill referred to would revert to the old custom, 
und the plea is made on the ground of economy. 
Here at all events this is very problematical from 
the existence of political manwuvring. In Eng- 
land, as 1 understand, it is alleged that depart- 
mental architecture 16 cheaper. 

Outside men here allege with some truth that as 
the frequent changes of government mean change 
of architect employed by the State, there would 
frequent changes of style according to the fancy of 
the men appointed. It is a moot pomt whether 
this isor isnot anadvantage to the progress of archi- 
tecture as an art. It might or might not give us 
originality, but it is most likely to continue rigid 
classic types, 








SUB-CONTRACTORS: 


I deduce from Mr. €. Stanley Peach's: letter 
(p. 254) that he classes all disevoneatel archi- 
tecture as “machine output,” and all outside de- 

n as “ mind work ” of an “ intellectual” kind, 

which strikes me as going too far. It must be ad- 
mitted that the man who can sign his name to 
great building is not always the one to whom most 
credit is due for its excellence, and he whom cir- 
cumstances have obliged to be a mere employé 
will generally remain unknown to the public. It 
is true in this as in other branches of work, “ the 
world knows little of its greatest workers,” and the 
maxim “ Palmam qui meruit ferat © is rarely borne 
out in actual life. There are many names which 
should fairly be inseribed as co-workers upon our 
monuments for which we shall always look in vain 
while - human nature remains as it 13, 

Faithfully yours, 
Epwarp W. Hirpson [.4.]. 





L EG: AJ. 
Building Contract : Rab eee Right to Sue 


RAMSDEN & CARR F. Cuxssum & Sons & wanp,* 


Thit case came before the Conrt - Appeal (Lords 
Justices Vaughan Williams, cues and Kennedy) on the 
tith November 1912, on appeal b the defendants, ‘Clusasad 
& Sons, from a decision . dostion Hamilton, reported 
76 J.P. 171. ‘There was also a cross notice of wppeal y 
the plaintiffs, 

In Getober 1900 the defendant firm of J. Cheeum & 
Bona contmected to erect a picture theatre, to be kaawh 
Clnematogrenk Company (1900) (Limied). 

ma m 

The pois fee Company i was drawn in the form 
approved by the Royal Institute of British Architect. It 
Whe alleged. that, under tho contract, these defendants 
became bound to supy ly and fix the d door handles and 
door furniture for the building. 

The plaintiffs carried on business at South Kensington 
as designers and makers of door handles and door furni- 
ture. In Aaguiti 1910 the defendant, Mr. Melwille Beth 


Ward, who was the architret for the building owners, 
invited the plaintiffs to abe foe Soul eal P y door handles 
and door reir rs ‘1910 he gave 


them particulars in ting of See ine fawn required 
for the portion of Gunna House known as the theatre. 
Quotations having been given by the plaintiffs, they were 

accepted the defen ee cat er Apel 110. On 


Ith Fuk Sly 3 1910 the goods so ordered, to the ced of £118, 


were duly delivered at the Cinema Hower. 

goods were aleo supplied, ie total value of the amoannt 
claimed in the netion, The laintifls, by their atatement 
of claim, alleged that tg a "certificate in writing dated 
16th September 1010, and si by him, the defendant 
Ward certified for a sum of £ rap which, it was alleged, 
ineluded the price of the hy the plaintiffs 
at oe total wom of £142 15 "aoa t t the tect had 
noted, in effect, ax the agent of the defendant firm. They 
accordingly sued for this sum as for the price of the goods 
sild and delivered, or, in the alternative, as for money had 
and received to their use, or held in trust for them. The 
defendant firm, by their defence, denied that it was Baar 


=a 








* Reprinted by permission from the Timer Law Riports, 
find Now, 1079, 4 
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to su Nad Aveg ige eer rec ad ingak ager igutlon 
fr Oe ha the defendant Ward was their agent. 
only clause of the contract material for the purposes 

ote spa was cla 0, w whlok vided as follows :— 


All specialists, mero or others, exe- 
outing any work or oe plying any goods for which prime 
cot prices or provisi ed in the specitl- 


cation, whoa may at any sy nominated, selected, or 
approved by the architect, aro hereby declared to be sub- 
contractors employ the contractor, but no auch sub- 
contractor alu ‘employed upon the works, against. 
whom tho contractor «hall make what the architect con- 
sidera reasonable objection, or who will not enter into a 
contract with the contractor upon terms and conditions 
consistent with those in this contract, and scouring the due 
performance and maintenance of the work supplied or 
executed by such sub-contractor, and indemnifying the 
contranbor aginst any claime arising out of the misuse 
by the suboontractor or his workmen of any scaffold 
erecta! or plant employed, by the contractor, or that 
may be made against 1 contractor, in consmyoence of 
any act, omission, or default of the sub-contractor, his 
servants or agenia,” 

The defendant Ward did not app | | 

Mr. Justico Hasrurow held that the | wae had failed 
to show that the arghitect had acted as agent for tho 
huikdere ; that the plaintiffs had no poate as for money had 
and received : but that, although at the time of receiving 
the order from the architect, and for some time thereafter, 
the plaintifls were ignorant of the names of the builders, 
the fact that the goods werg delivered to, and used by the 
defendant firm, mised an Implied promise by them to pay 
for them, 

The defendanta, a oa rile sppealed, and there 
Was A orOss py ab yaaa 

Mr. F. EF, Prada, C., and Mr, G, A. Scott a 

peared for the defendants; and Mr, J. B. Eames for t 
plaintift 

The Court allowed the appeal (Lord Justico Kennedy 
5 ee ) and dismissed the cross ap 

Justion Varanas Wiritiams, 1 delivering judg- 

man said shat be greed with Mr, Jvatios uvtice Hamilton 





far os bo hod dealt with the sule SeetiGae thes 
had boon argued as to thé rooney bad a d received, and as 
to the agency. He was not red to na: that , 
hina the contract on he of the 


But, assuming that against the defendants, he ters jas 
whether under the circumstances of this case, the defend- 
be end tera Se Bocas Mak te HIAY S pcvamnen: C0 Dey, or 
em 
In his judgment he ought not in this case to imply o 
ages antes had power to order goods outside 
the contract, and when the goods were delivered on the 
floor of the theatre, was there anyt to tell the dofend- 
Shad shey iluat be tavated ar lesving Ieen ones ens As 
c mt fs on t 
panel, so that they might use them or not, as they thought 
fit 7 arty, ce ange lke es way of notice or 


papardaluir ving the defendants the vemiattons that theee 
whdlered be dhets hehalt For a long time 
Sore had ‘bom ier ERA Gre ee ie tiie 


or of the di ent ag: boteded ise srl Shiite une iotliing 
to show whether 4 wets Boast ling within the 
eet oul in the Tt woe sald that it waa the 
duky of luk dsteodante i ek Sek ake beesation om 
shay saw the goods, and to avail themselves of the right to 
sub-contracts, He (the Lord Justice) thought that 
it was the duty of the architect to give the name, the price 
of the pools, pile the terma ta oon iraclors 






There being, then, no contract for the su nly of the 
goods, was there any eek treks tor thee lefendants 
which threw the of ¥ for the goods on them ? 
Tt was said that t gene d the goods with knowledge 


of the source from which they had come, So for as know- 








ledge was concerned, he cht ib was of the faintest 
description. Mr. Chasenm Bac’ the name of the sellera 
on 8th July, and had seen the goods on 12th July. Mr. 
Justice Hamilton had only drawn the inference that there 
had been on opportunity afforded to reject the onda, It 
was also said that user waa sufficient to fix the 
with lability, aod casey hod boon cited to show that an 
a! lied promize was inferred only in «special circumstances, 
n his judgment that inforence of an implied contract 
to pay ought not to be drawn here, and he was also in dowbt 
if these goods were included in the certificates stall, He 
chi eget ic be allowed, and, as to the eros 
appeal, he thought the judgment of Mr. Justice Hamilton 
waa quite right. 

Lord Justice Breer, in i judgment, mid he 
had great hesitation in differing from Mr. Justice Hamilton. 
He agreed with him that Wanl was not the defendants’ 
agent. ‘The architect was essentially in a position adverse 
to the builders; he was there to give orders to them. 
There was aleo no question of trust here. As to rape 
and received the defendants had not been paid, 
they had, what they received was a lump sum ; ooo 
not been paid for «pecific items, and the pay —— been 
made at a time w sn the amount of the plaintiils 
ae cteginti He thorefore thought that the prea 

With regard to the appeal, it waa familiar law that if 
Ee rrek tha baelisy these wae an , and used by him so that 

the bensiit, there was an implied promiag to pay 
for jet But it waa necessary that thers should have 
been o delivery to that person, and a user by him of 
the goods for his benefit. @ goods which had been de- 

here were not euch as wera conte ted by the 
contract. Ward lad ordered them, and they were de. 
livered in July, Tho question then waa, to whom had they 
been delivered ? The goods were simply sent to a place, 
namely, the auditorium of tho theatre. It had not been 
made out that there was any delivery to the defendants ; 
andl the invoice for them was sent to Ward. ‘The defend- 
ante did not wie the goods for the purposes of their contract, 
with # consequent lisbility to pay; neither had they t the 
benefit in the sense of being paid for thom. For all those 
reasons he thought that the appeal should be allowed. 

Lord Justice Kuxwupy said that he regretted that he 
could mot agree with tho j that had just been de. 
ivered. He thought it waa wel settled law that a porson 
who received goods and used them, knowing who had 
plied the goods, and also that the supplier was the 

or and not the giver, must pay for the goods. This 
rasa waa nearly completed at the beginning tad but 
the door fittings had not been done as yet. There whe o 
clear power in the contract to vary, and the goods ondered 
were contraot work. “The defen defendants knew t the goods 
eer to them, and alo knew the namo of the 


The varistion which had been made did not affect the 
mein eat Ri of the goods was made to the defend. 
an were in edle powession of the buil until 
tice and had the keya. The defendants “cpg Sota 

unity of objecting when the dog grate waa doliverod 
rd tober, Het t that the judgement of Mr. Justice 
Hamilton wae quite right, and that the appeal should be 
dinmissed, As to the crow appeal, he ana with the 
other members of the court that it filed 





MINUTES. XIII. 
Assvat GremmaL Mrrriva, 
At the Seventy-ninsh Annnal General Meeting {being the 


ith General Meeting of the Session 1912-13), held 
Monday, Sth May 1013, at 8 p.m—Present: Mr, George 
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Hubbard, PA, Vice-President, in the Chair ; 26 Fellows 
(in oluding 7 7 mombers af the Council), $2 Associates {in- 
eluding 1 member of the Council), and 5 Licentiates—the 
Minutes of the Zens General Meeting (Ordinary) 
held 28th April were read afd signed as correct. 

The Chairman read a letter from the President express- 
ing regret that unavoidable circumstances had compelled 
him to be absent from the Chair on the oocagion of the 
Annual General Meeting. 

Afr, pega Peach (F.|, acting for the Hon. Secretary, 
announced the devease of Walter John Fletcher, County 
Architect and Surveyor of Dorast, till recently a member 
of tho Institute, having been elected Associate in 1882 
and Fellow in 1885; alep of Edgar Os a, 
facentiate, 


Mr. Colin Hay Murray, Associate, ati 
time since his election, was formally | 








tted by the 
Chairman, 
The followin candidates, being a ee 
qualified ing to the Churter and By-laws, were 


neminated tar wlsction, vis. : Sy A tae tis William 
Edgar Gauld [4.] (Aberdeen), Alfred Goalett [a.], 
Kenneth Guscotte Rea [4.] (Montreal), George Allen Ross 
Seb rain bantu Willinm James Nash (4.} (Neath) ; and the 
following Licentintes who hare 1 the examination 
qualifying them for candidature: Leonard 
Barnard ay Sait Herbert Harold Hrown (as 
chester), ITy Crothall, Clare Amold 
Greene (Sunderland), Hunt, J-P., 1.0.¢., Edvard 
Arthur Hunt, William Louis Lucas, B.A.Cantab. b., Richard 
Parker, J.P., David Salmond, Ernest Pat 2 
ton. As ASSOCIATES (10): Joseph Charics 
Casters Brault (Montreal), George Arnold Cope, Herbert 
Reginald Cowley, P.A. S.L, Arthur Robert Wy 
treal), Francis and Foster (Montreal), 
Houston (Belfast), Laurenco Donmore Martin, 
rpc Tetley (Montreal), Thomas Walker Derby, 


The Chairman having formally presented and moved the 
mloption of the Annual Report of the Council for the 
official year 1912-13, the motion waa seconded by Mr. C. 
Stanley Poach, In the discumion which notion 
wos by Mesos. Edmund Wimperis [F.) and K. 
Gammell [d.] that they would bring befor the next 
pens oe the question of the formasiar of s Erv- 
mao enoe nd for the porpose of protecting 
men bers when meee attacked. - 


The A parbaon discussed, questions raised by 
Messrs. Edwin ‘f. "Hall . H. Hardwicke Langston [4- if 
W. RB. Davidge [4.], and Herbert Shepherd [4.) were r- 
plied to by the C eee, Mr. Max Clarice (Chairman of 


the Finance Committees), Mr. Harold Saffery (Liguidator 
of the Architectural Union Company), Mr. Needham 
Wilson (for the Art Standing Committee}, and the 
sary, rfgrahie: sayy sland subject to slight ver 
irman from Mesars, | 
Shepherd and to the inclusion in the Cou i 
& paragraph on a Standard Speciflontion | for ante an 
in the Practice Committee's Re of a on the 
Forestry Conference, it was igh nen 
Reso.rep, with one disentiont, That the Annus 
oe of the Council for the official year 1012-14 


PEEL th ) of the Council and 
Standing Committees during the was presented 
nnd Inid on the table. 


On the motion of the President » vote of thanks waa 
pased to Meases. John Hudson CF} and W, H, Burt Burt (4.] 
or their services as Hon. Auditors, and the same oo 
rent were pominnted to serve in that capacity for th 
mite Fear 

The proceedings then closed and the Meeting separated 
at 10.35 pm, | 








New Your Pusmec Lannany. Carrere & Hastings, architects. 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 
By THomas Hastrncs, Fellow of the American Institute of Architects (New York). 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 26th May 1913. 


’ ii American architects are oft-times confronted with the question as to why we have 
not an architecture of our own, one which is essentially American; and why it 
18 that so many of us who have studied in Paris seem inclined to inculeate the 
principles of the Keole des Beaux-Arts into our American architecture. The majority of people 
do not seem to realise that in solving problems of modern life the essential is not so much to be 
National or American as it is to be modern and of our own period. 

The question of supreme interest 1s: What mflnence life in its different phases has wpoén the 
development of architectural style. Style in architecture is that method of expression in the 
art which has varied in different periods, almost simultaneously throughout the civilised world, 
without reference to the different countries, beyond slight differences of national character 
mostly influenced by climate and temperament. Surely modern architecture should not be the 
deplorable creation of the would-be stvle-inventor, or that of the illogical architect living in one 
age and choosing a style from another. 

The important and indisputable fact is not generally realised that from prehistoric times 
until now each age has built in one, and only one, style. Since the mound-builders and eave- 
dwellers, no people, until modern times, ever attempted to adapt a style of a past epoch to the 
solution of a modern problem ; in such attempts is the root of all modern evils. In each suc- 
cessive style there has always been a distinctive spirit of contemporaneous life from which its 
root drew nourishment. But in our time, contrary to all historic precedents, there is a confusing 
selection from the past of every variety of style. Why should we not be modern and have one 
characteristic style expressing the spirit of our own life? History and the law of development 
alike demand that we build as we live. 

One might consider the history and development of costumes to illustrate the principle 
involved. In our dress to-day we are modern but sufficiently related to the past, which wi 
realise when we look upon the portraits of our ancestors of only a generation ago. We should 
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not think of dressing as they did, or of wearing a Gothic robe or a Roman toga ; but as individual 
as we might wish to be, we should still be inclined, with good taste, to dress aceording to the 
dictates of the day. | | 

The irrational idiosynerasy of modern times is the assumption that each kind of problem 
demands a particular style of architecture. Throngh prejudice, this assumption has become 
so fixed that it is common to assume that, if building a church or a university, we must make 
it Gothic ; if « theatre, we must make it Renaissance. One man wants an Elizabethan house ; 
another wants his house Early Italian. With this state of things it would seem as though the 
serious study of character were no longer necessary. Expression in architecture, forsooth, 18 
only a question of selecting the nght style. The two parties with which we must contend are, 
ou the one hand, those who would break with the past, and, on the other, those who would 
aclect from the past according to their own fancy. 

Style in its growth has always been governed by the universal and eternal law of develop- 
ment. If from the early times, when painting, sculpture, and architecture were closely com 
bined, we trace their progress through their gradual development and consequent differentiation, 
we cannot fail to be impressed by the way in which one style has been evolved from another. 
This evolution has always kept pace with the progress of the political, religious, and economic 
spirit of each successive age. It has manifested itself unconsciously in the architect's designs, 
under the imperatives of new practical problems and of new requirements and conditions 
imposed upon him. ‘This continuity in the history of architecture 1s universal, As in nature 
the types and species of life have kept pace with the successive modifications of lands and seas 
and other physical conditions imposed upon them, so has architectural style in its growth anid 
development until now kept pace with the snecessive modifications of ecivilsation. Tor the 
principles of development should be as dominant in art as they arein nature. The laws of natural 
selection and of the survival of the fittest have shaped the history of architectural style just as 
truly as they have the different suceessive forme of life. Hence, the necessity that we keep and 
cultivate the historic spirit, and that we respect our historic position and relations, and that we 
more and more realise in our designs the fresh demands of our time, more important even than 
the demands of our environment. 

What determining change have we had in the spirit and methods of life since the revival 
of learning and the Reformation to justify us in abandoning the Renaissance or in reviving 
Mediwval art, Romanesque, Gothic, Byzantine, or any other style? Only the most radical 
changes in the history of civilisation, such as, for example, the dawn of the Christian era and of 
the Reformation, and the revival of learning, have brought with them correspondingly radical 
changes in architectural style, 

Were it necessary, we could trace two distinctly parallel lines, one the history of civilisation 
and the other the history of style in art. In each ease we should find a gradual development, 4 
quick succession of events, a revival, perhaps almost a revolution and a consequent reaction. 
always together like cause and effect, showing that architecture and life must correspond. In 
order to build a living architecture we must build as we live. Compare the Roman orders 
with the Greek and with previous work. When Rome was at its zenith in civilisation, the life 
of the people demanded of the architect that he should not only build temples, theatres, and 
tombs, but baths, palaces, basilicas, triumphal arches, commemorative pillars, aqueduets, and 
bridges. As each of these new problems came to the architect, it was simply a new demand 
from the new life of the people: s new work to be done. When the Roman architect was given 
such varied work to do, there was no reason for his casting aside all precedent. While original 
in conception, he was called upon to meet these exigencies only with modifications of the old 
forms. These modifications very gradually gave us Roman architecture. The Roman orders 
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distinetly show themselves to be a growth from the Greek orders, but the variations were such 
as were necessary in order that the orders might be used with more freedom in a wider range of 
problems. These orders were to be brought in contact with wall or arch, or to be superimposed 
upon one another, as in a Roman amphitheatre. The Roman recognition of the arch as fh 
rational and beautiful form of construction, and the necessity for the more intricate and elaborate 
floor plan, were among the causes which developed the style of the Greeks into what is now 
recognised as Roman architecture. | 

We could multiply illustrations without limit. The battlements and machicolated cornices 
of the Romanesque; the thick walls and the small windows placed high above the floor, tell us 
of an age when every man’s house was indeed his castle, his fortress, and his stronghold. The 
style was then an expression of that feverish and morbid aspiration peculiar to medimval life. 
The results are great, but they are the outcome of a disordered social status not like our own; 
and such a status could in no wise be satisfied with the simple classic forms of modern times, the 
architrave and the column. 

Compare a workman of to-day building a Gothie church, slavishly following his detail draw- 
ings, with a workman of the fourteenth century doing such detail work as was directed by the 
architect, but with as much interest, freedom, and devotion in making a small capital as the archi- 
tect had in the entire structure. Perhaps doing penance for his sins, he praises God with every 
chisel-stroke. His life interest is In that small capital; for him work is worship and his life 
is one continuous psalm of praise. The details of the capital, while beautiful, may be grotesque ; 
but there is honest life in them. To imitate such a capital to-day, without that life, would be 
affectation, Now a Gothic church js built by labourers whose one interest is to increase their 
wages und diminish their working hours. The best Gothie work has been done, and cannot be 
repeated. When attempted, it will always lack that kind of medieval spirit of devotion which 
is the life of medieval architecture. 

We might enumerate such illustrations indefinitely. 

If one age looks at things differently from another age, it must express. things differently. 
We are still living to-day in the period of the Renaissance. With the revival of learning, with 
the new conceptions of philosophy and religion, with the great discoveries and inventions, with 
the altered political systems, with the fall of the Eastern Empire, with the birth of modern 
science and literature, and with other manifold changes all over Europe, came the dawn of the 
modern world ; and with this modern world there was evolved what we should now recognise as 
the modern architecture, the Renaissance which pervaded all the arts and which has since en- 
grossed the thought and labour of the first masters in art. This Renaissance is a distinctive 
style in itself, which, with natural variations of character, has been evolving for almost four 
hundred years, | 

50 great were the changes in thought and life during the Renaissance period thut the forms 
of architecture which had prevailed for a thousand years were inadequate to the needs of the new 
civilisation : to its demands for greater refinement of thought, for larger truthfulness to nature, 
for less mystery in form of expression, and for greater convenience in practical living. Ont of 
these necessities of the times the Renaissance style was evolved—taking about three generations 
to make the transition—and around no other style have been accumulated such vast stores of 
knowledge under the lead of the great masters of Europe. Therefore whatever we now build, 
Whether church or dwelling, the law of historie development requires that it be Renaissance : 
and if we encourage the true principles of composition it will involuntarily be a modern Re- 
naissance; and with a view to continuity we should take the eighteenth century as our starting 
point, because here practically ended the historic progression and entered the modern confusion. a 

Imagine the anachronism of trying to satisfy our comparatively realistic tastea with Gothic 
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architectural seulpture or with painting made by modern artists! Never until the present 
generation have architects presumed to choose from the past any style in the hope to do as well 
as was done in the time to which that style belonged. In other times they would not even 
restore or add to an historic building in the style in which it was first conceived. It 1s interesting 
to notice how the architect was even able to complete a tower or add an arcade or extend a 
building following the general lines of the original composition without following its style, so 
that almost every historic building within its own walls tells the story of tts long life. How 
much more interesting alike to the historian and the artist are these results ! 

In every case where the mediwyal style has been attempted in modern times the result has 
shown a want of life and spirit, simply because it was an anachronism. The result has always 
been dull, lifeless, and uninteresting. It is without sympathy with the present or a germ of 
hope for the future—only the skeleton of what once was. We should study and develop the 
Renaissance and adapt it to our modern conditions and wants so that future generations can 
see that it has truly interpreted our life. We ean interest those who come after us only as we 
thus accept our true historic position and develop what has come to us. We must accept and 
reapect the traditions of our fathers and grandfathers and be, as it were, apprenticed by their 
influence. Without this we shall be only copyists, or be making poor adaptations of what was 
never really ours. 

The time must come, and I believe in the near future, when architects of necessity will be 
educated in one style, and that will be the style of their own time. They will be so familiar 
with what will have become a settled conviction, and so loyal to it, that the entire question of 
style, which at present seems to be determmed by fashion, fancy, or ignorance, will be kept 
subservient to the great principles of composition, which are now more or less smothered in the 
general confusion. 

Whoever demands of an architect a style not in keeping with the spirit of his time 18 re- 
sponsible for retarding the normal progress of the art. We must have a language if we would 
talk. If there be no common language for a people there can be no communication of ideas 
either architectural or literary. I am convinced that the multiplicity of printed hooks and 
periodicals written by literary erities and esayists who have not even been apprenticed, but are 
writing with authority about art, has, perhaps, been more instrumental than anything else in 
bringing about this modern confusion. I believe that we shall one day rejoice in the dawn of a 
modern Renaissance, and, as always has been the ease, we shall be guided by the fundamental 
principles of the classic. It will be a modern Renaissance, because it will he characterised by 
the conditions of modern life, It will be the work of the Renaissance architect solving new 
problems, adapting his art to an honest and natural treatment of new materials and conditions. 
Will he not also be unconsciously influenced by the twentieth-century spirit of economy, and by 
the application of his art to all modern industries and speculations ? 

Only when we come to recognise our true historic position and the principles of continuity 
in history—when we allow the spirit of our life to be the spirit of our style, recognising first of all 
that form and all design are the natural and legitimate outcome of the nature or purpose of the 
object to be made—only then can we hope to find a real style everywhere asserting itself. Then 
we shall see that consistency of style which has existed in all times until the present generation ; 
then shall we find 1t inevery performance of man’s ingenuity : in the work of the artist or the 
artisan, from the smallest and most insignificant jewel or book-cover to the noblest monument 
of human invention or creation; from the most ordinary kitehen utensil to the richest and most 
costly furniture or decoration that adorns our dwelling. ; 

We must all work and wait patiently for the day to come when we shall work in unison 
with our time. Our Renaissance must not be merely archeological, the literal following of 
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certain periods of the style. To build a French Louis XII. or Francis L. or Louis XTV. house, 
or to make an Italian cinquecento design, is indisputably not modern architecture, No archi- 
teet until our times slavishly followed the characteristics of any particular period; but he used 
all that he could get from what preceded him, solving such new problems as were the imperatives 
of his position. 

What did a man like Pierre Lescot, the architect of the Henry LL. Court of the Louvre, 
endeavour to do? It would have been impossible for him actually to define the style of his own 
period, That is for ns, his successors, to do. For him the question was how to meet the new 
demands of contemporaneous life. He studied all that he could find in Classic and Renaissance 
precedents applicable to his problem. He composed, never copying, and always with that 
artistie sense and the sense of the fitness of things which were capable of realising what would 
be harmonious in his work. In the same way all architects, at all times, contributed to a con- 
temporaneous architecture, invariably with modifications to meet new conditions. This must 
be done with a scholarly appreciation of that harmonious result which comes only from a thorough 
education. §8o, with freedom of the unagination and unity of design, an architecture is secured 
expressive ofits time. 

How is it with us in modern times? Not only do many architects slavishly follow the 
character of some selected period, but they also deliberately take entire motives of composition 
from other times and other places to patch and apply them to our new conditions and new life. 
Every man’s conscience must speak for itself as to whether such plagiarism is right; but while 
the moral aspect of this question has very little to do with art, yet intellectually such imitative 
work, though seemingly snecessinl, positively stifles originality, imagination, and every effort 
to advance in the nght direction. 

The way is now prepared for us to endeavour to indieate what are some of the principal 
causes of the modern confusion in style. With us Americans, an excessive anxiety to be original 
is one of the causes of no end of evil. The imagination should be kept under control by given 
principles. Wemust have ability to diseern what 1s good among our own creations, and courage 
to reject what is bad. Originality is a spontaneous effort to do work in the simplest and most 
natural way. ‘The conditions are never twice alike; each case is new. We must begin our 
study with the floor-plan, and then interpret that floor-plan in the elevation, using forms, details, 
and sometimes motives, with natural variations and improvements on what has gone before. 
The true artist leaves his temperament and individuality to take care of themselves, 

Some say that if this is all that we are doing, there is nothing new in art; but if we compose 
in the right way, there can be nothing that is not new. Surely you would not condemn nature 
for not being original because there is a certain similarity between the claw of a bird and the foot 
of a dog, or between the wing of a bird and the fin of a fish. The ensemble of each creature 
is the natural result of successive stages of life, with variations of the different parts according 
to the principles of evolution. There are countless structural correspondencies in the skeletons 
of organic life, but these show the wonderful unity of the universe; and yet, notwithstanding 
this unity, nature is flooded with an infinite vanety of forms and species of life. 

We must logically interpret the practical conditions before ns, no matter what they are. No 
work to be done is ever so arbitrary in its practical demands but that the art is elastic and broad 
enough to give these demands thorough satisfaction in more than a score of different ways. If 
only the artist will accept such practical imperatives as are reasonable, if only he will welcome 
them, one and all, as friendly opportunities for loyal and honest expression in his architecture, 
he will find that these very conditions will do more than all else besides for his real progress and 
for the development of contemporaneous art in composition. 

The architects in the early history of America were distinctly modern and closely related in 
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their work to their contemporaries in Earope. They seem not only to have inherited traditions, 
but to have religiously adhered to them. I believe that it is beeause of this that the genuine and 
naive character of their work, which was of its period, still has a charm for us which cannot be 
imitated. MeComb, Bulfinch, Thornton, Latrobe, L’Enfant, Andrew Hamilton, Strickland, and 
Walters were sufficiently American and distinetly modern, working in the right direction, un- 
questionably influenced by the English architecture of Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, 
James Gibbs, Sir William Chambers. Upjohn and Renwick, men of talent, were misled, alas! 
by the confusion of their times, the beginning of this modern chaos, the so-called Victorian- 
Gothie period. | 

Gifted az Richardson was, and great as his personality was, his work is always easily distin- 
guished, because of its excellent quality, from the so-called Romanesque of his followers. But L 
fear the good he did was largely undone because of the bad influence of his work upon his pro- 
fession. Stumpy columns, squat arches, and rounded corners, without Richardson, form o 
disease from which we in America are only just recovering. MeComb and Bulfinch would pro- 
bably have frowned upon Hunt for attempting to graft the transitional Loire architecture of the 
fifteenth century upon American soil, and I believe all will agree that the principal good ho 
accomplished was due to the great distinction of his art, and to the moral character of the man 
himself, rather than to the general influence and direction of his work. 

Whether we agree with Charles F. McKim, or not, in wanting to revive in the nineteenth 
century the art of Bramante, 8an Gallo, and Peruzzi, he had perhaps more of the true sense of 
beauty than any of his predecessors in American art. His work was always refined, personal, and 
with a distinctly more classic tendency in his most recent buildings. 

We have seen that the life of an epoch makes its impress upon its architecture. It is equally 
true that the architecture of a people helps to form and model its character. In this way it reacts 
upon it, If there is beauty in the plans of our cities, and in the buildings which form our public 
squares and highways, its good influence will make itself felt upon every passer-by, Beauty in 
our buildings is an open book of involuntary edueation and refinement, and it uplifts and ennobles 
human character : it is a song and a sermon without words. It ineulcates in a people a true sense 
of dignity, a sense of reverence and respeet for tradition, and it makes an atmosphere in its 
environment which breeds the proper kind of contentment, that kind of contentment which 
stimulates ambition. If we would be modern, we must realise that beauty of design and line in 
construction builds well, and with greater economy and endurance, than construction which is mere 
engineering. The qualitative side of construction should first be considered, then the quantita- 
tive side. The practical and the artistic are inseparable. There is beauty in nature because all 
nature is & practical problem well solved. The truly educated architect will never sacrifice the 
practical side of his problem. The great economic as well as architectural calamities have beon 
performed by so-called practical men with an experience mostly bad and with no education. 

Tt is, I believe, a law of the universe that the forms of life which are fittest to survive—nay, 
the very universe itself—are beautiful in form and colour. Natural selection is beautifully 
expressed, ngliness and deformity are synonymous ; and so in the economy of life what would 
survive must be beautifully expressed. 

When we think of what the past ages haye done for us, should we not be more considerate of 
those that are yet tocome? A great tide of historic information has constantly flowed through 
the channel of monuments erected by successive civilisations, each age expressing its own life, 
and we can almost live in the past through its monuments. s 

The recently diseovered buried cities of Assyria give us a vivid idea of a civilisation lost to 
history. The Pyramid of Cheops and the Temples of Karnak and Luxor tell us more of that in- 
genuity which we cannot fathom, and the grandeur of the life and history of the Egyptian people, 
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than the seattered and withered documents or fragments of inscriptions that have chanced to 
survive the crumbling influences of time. The Parthenon and the Erechtheum bespeak the 
intellectual refinement of the Greeks as much as their epic poems or their philosophy. The 
trimmphal arches, the aqueducts, the Pantheon, and the basilicas of Rome tell us more of the 
great constructive genius of the early republic and the em pire of the Cesars than the fragmentary 
and contradictory annals of wars and political intrigues. 

The unsurpassed and inspiring beauty of the Gothic cathedrals which bewilder us, and the 
cloisters which enchant us; impress on our minds a livi mg picture of the feverish and morbid 
aspirations of mediwval times—a civilisation that must haye mingled with its mysticiam an 
intellectual and spiritual grandeur which the so-called Dark Ages of the historian have failed 
adequately to record; and in America, even amid the all-absorbing work of constructing a 
new government, our people found time to speak to us to-day in the silent language of their 
simple colonial architecture of the temperament and character of our foref: ithers, 

Will our monuments of to-day adequately record the splendid achievements of our contem- 
poraneous life—the spirit of modern justice and liberty, the progress of modern science, the 
pening of modern invention and discovery, the elevated character of our institutions 2 Will 
disorder and confusion in our modern architecture express the intelligence of this twentieth 
century? Would that we might learn a lesson from the past—that modern architecture. 
wherever unde rtaken, might more worthily tell the story of the dignity of this great epoch and be 
more expressive of this wonderful contemporaneous life. 
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DISCUSSION. 
The President, Mr. Recrxanp Buomrrenp, A.R.A., in the Chair. 


Sin ASTON WEBB, C.B., 0.V.0., R.A., rising 
at the mstance of the President, anid: J consider 
it a great honour, Mr. President, that you should 
nak me to Be tie a vote of thanks to Mr. Hastings 
for the Paper he has given us, and I do so with the 
greatest heartiness. We have to thank him not 
only for his Paper, but for crossing the Atlantic 
and reading it in person to us this evening. Mr, 
Hastings 1s accompanied by Mrs. Hastings, and 
perhaps we may be allowed to extend to them both 
i hearty welcome and to expresa the hope that 
they will enjoy their stay with us. They have 
brought with them weather very similar, I believe, 
to that which ts enjoyed in New York at this time 
of the year, and therefore they will feel, I hope, the 
more at home. Then, Sir, ] am eure that we must 
thank Mr. Hastings for the subject on which he 
has chosen to address us. What more interesting 
subject could be brought before architects than the 
story of a nation seeking for a style of architec- 
tural expression—but which, as we hear from Mr. 
Hastings, has not yet entirely been found. That 
must appeal especially to us English, for we have 
been at this job fora hundred years or more, and 
are still in the same dilemma, although we have 
not given up hope. 
Mr. Hastings, however, that in time the American 
peaple will find what they seck. We shall all 
agree that a modern building ought to be modern. 
This would seem hardly to want stating, and yet, 
unfortunately, we must again agree with Mr. 
Hastings that a large number of modern buildings 
are not modern inthe sense he means, The French 
architects seem to have secured a modern archi- 


We may well believe with’ 


tecture, but I always think of a distinguished 
Frenchman who once remarked to me, ~ You 
English are still copying the ancient styles; you 
are not modern.” That was rather a severe crif- 
cism, and it waa the more severe because I felt 
it to be near the truth. Then the question arses 
as to how we are to acquire an expression which 
will be modern. Last year we had the pleasure 
of recerving Mr. Cram, who came from America to 
read us a most interesting Paper on University 
Architecture in his country, and from him 

gathered that he thought salvation was to be found 
im the Gothic, To-night I gather from Mr. Has- 
tings that he looks upon that as being only the 
very reverse. He looks to something quite 
different. I am not here to say which is right, 
but only to point out how interesting it is to hear 
these different views. Mr. Hastings thinks we 
should look to the Renaissance, and he rather 
suggested that Inigo Jones and Christopher Wren 
are well worth our consideration. We have tried 
both; we have tried the Gothic and Wren—and 
Wren is a very difficult man to follow—but at 
present we cannot say that we have exactly found 
our feet and are progressing towards u fresh and 
modern expression. Mr. Hastings has traced for 
us the development of styles from the very begir 
ning. We have done it ourselyes—perhapa not 
a0 eloquently as he has, but we have doas it—and 
we come to a time when we can get no further, 
and go back; and in just the same way, U Mr. 
Hastings will allow me to say so, America has hod 
to try back. Can, then, nothing be done? We 
all agree that imitation of old buildings will not 
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do; we have done that, and so have they in 
America. And whatis the good ? We are asked 
to build perhaps an Elizabethan house. I consider 
it an insult to be asked to build an Elizabethan 
house, or a fifteenth-century house, or a Queen 
Anne house in the twentieth century. Fancy 
asking a painter to paint a Botticelli! Still, we 
resent the insult, but build the house afterwards! 
But if we do that, and if we think, as [ am afraid 
we aire often rather apt to think, that because a 
thing is old itis therefore beautiful, and because 
a thing is new it is therefore bad, can we wonder 
at our clients feeling the same? And so we have 
our houses filled with imitation old panelling, imi- 
tation Old Masters, umitation old furniture, until 
we hardly care to look inside the house again. 
And this happens in America as it happens over 
here. I should like to see Old Mastera safe in 
museums, never to come out again. In such o 
depository they could be objects of study and of 
admiration. In the house itself progress will never 
be made so long as we are not allowed to rely 
upon. our ownimagination, taste, and invention to 
make it essentially fit for the purpose for which it is 
built. Mr. Hastings has mentioned three American 
architects who greatly influenced architectural de- 
velopment in their own country, namely, Hunt, 
Richardson, and McKim, The first two of these 
sowed a seed which came up and flourished where, 
[ suppose, it had no deepness of earth, and when 
the sowers died it withered away. McKim fol- 
lowed with a later style, and with, perhaps, as 
Mr, Hastings says, a greater sense of beauty. 
He followed in a Renaissance manner, and no 
one yet can tell how far the influence of that 
beautiful work of his will remain. If I may 

venture an expression of opinion, I think it is 
likely to have—and indeed hos had already— 
the most beneficial influence on American archi- 
tecture that has ever been felt, When in America 
nothing struck me so much as the extraordinary 
admiration and affection that all the profession 
there expressed for MeKim, and I could not help 
thinking what a support this must have been 
through all the storm and stress of the life 
which so gentle a man as McKim was called upon 
to live, I should like to mention three architects 
over here who, I think, like the others m 
America, have influenced greatly our architecture, 
and who have possessed great individuality, 
They are Sir Charlea Barry, G. F. Bodley, and 
Norman Shaw. There were man others, of 
course, but those were three men who worked in 
certain styles and yet put a tremendous amount 
of individuality into the work they undertook. 
The Reform Club in Pall Mall, for instance, is said 
to be a copy of the Farnese Palace, but if it is 
compared with that building its sg aap becomes 
evident. You can see Barry in-the general com- 
position and fenestration, in every moulding of 
the cornice, in every architrave, and in every 
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string. It is the same with Bodley. His work 
was arppowd to have been in the style of the 
fifteenth century, but it would never have been 
mistaken for caesar rete ay work. You can 
see Bodley in every portion of his building, and the 
sume with Shaw. Regretfully we must admit that 
these great men, although they have left followers, 
have not left a school, nor a tradition which will 
go through the ages. and start us on that expression 
to which Mr. Hastings has called our attention. If 


architectural imitation will not do any good, if arch- 
wologieal study will not, what will? Mr. Hastings 


suggested that education might do good, and there 
Tam entirely with him, and this Institute puts all 
its endeavours into education on lines very much 
the same as those he indicated. We endeavour to 
get young men to work on similar lines, and to 
work together on one plane, even though later on, 
when they come to design buildings of their own, 
they will, as we hope, introduce their own individu- 
ality, which does not seem so necessary while they 
are learning the first principles of architecture. 
There is another point to which I should like ta 
allude, viz., that we should take more interest in 
modern work. We are a little prone, [ think, 
not to take as much interest in modern work 
as we might, and as [ think we ought to do. 
My illustration is a homely one, but tt may 
suffice: if you arrived at a railway station wit 
half an hour to wait, and were told by the porter— 
which is very unlikely—that there was a very fine 
old church on one side of the line, and a very fine 
new church on the other, and that there was time 
to visit one but not time to visit both, which would 
you go and see? Nine out of ten people in the 
pay day would fo and see the old church, and 
eave the new one alone. But I do not think there 
is very much chance of architecture moving along 
on really Seve ye lines until that proportion 
ia reversed, and nine go and see the new church 
and one the old. But we must not let this evening 
pass without expressing our great admiration for 
what has been done in America in the way of archi- 
tectural achievement during the last twenty or 
twenty-five years, There was a time when archi- 
tectural art in America was almost a negligible 
uantity. Now, as we know, we are all eager to see 
the work of the best men over there, and we gladly 
acknowledge that we consider it on an equality 
to what is going on in this old country of ours, 
They have their own problems to solve: we know 
that one cannot turn the wheel with the water that 
past; it is no good trying to work out new 
problems on old lines. Mr. Hastings has, I think, 
pethape purposely omitted the mention of these 
patie, but there are problems to face in the 
eight of their buildings and the conditions on 
which they have to be erected with which we do 
not have to deal. May we not hope that thease 
two great countries may march on in friendly 
rivalry towards the goal of finding a national 
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expression in architecture 1 And may we not also 
feel that in doing this we are again doing something 
for our art, Pe that as time goes on, if we do it 
with human sympathy and human interest in each 
other's work, we are getting nearer the goal than 
at the present? We must thank Mr. Hastings for 
giving us an evening in which we are able to spend 
a short time in thinking of the broader issues of 
architecture, untrammelled by those ephemeral 
considerations, troubles, and hindrances which sur- 
round our work, and remind us that as gold is 
tried in the fire, so our work must be tried by 
pain. 


Dre, J. J. BURNET, A.RS.A. [?.], said it gave 
him great pleasure to join in the welcome to his 
old friend Ar. Hastings, and he was pleased to have 
the opportunity of making a few remarks rae ye 
of the motion so charmingly proposed by Sir Aston 
Webb. Dr. Burnet then read the following re- 
marks : . - 

I have always found the philosophy of archt- 
tecture to be practically of limitless length and 
breadth, and { think Mr. Hastings is to be con- 
gratulated in reducing it to the principle that we 
must build as we live. ‘‘ As we live” is s0 com- 
prehensive a phrase. | 

One of our present-day difficulties, that “con- 
fusion” of which Mr, Hastings speaks, seems to me 
to be due to the fact that architect and client alike 
fear the simple expression of a new demand, and 
earnestly look for precedent to support them. 

. If we must have a style, I agree with Mr. 
Hastings, it might be called Modern Renaissance as 
defined by him. Butwhy should we, as architects, 
talk of style, or think of it at all in our practice 1 

As studenta we studied more or leas systemati- 
cally, in the History of Architecture, all the styles, 
with the view of realising our historical position, 
and the full responsibility we incurred in proposin 
to practise architecture, to refine our sense ol 
beauty, and to enlarge our architectural resource, 

Did the Roman architects, to whom Mr. Hastings 
refers, consciously adopt a style? Did the de- 
signers of the aqueducts, or the triumphal arches, 
or the baths consciously adopt the style in which 
they worked ! As a matter of fact, was each not 
simply an enthusiastic constructor in full sym- 

thy with the past and the materials at hia hand, 
entering into the problem demanded of him by his 
day an “sedate and, from the basi of the 
education he had received, interpreting its artistic 
possibilities 1 Can we not do as they did—as our 
engineers and naval architects now do —and as 
artists approach our problems simply as con- 
structors, enthused by the conditions that each 
problem imposes, and, unfonscious alike of our 
individuality, and of the style we are working 
in, leave it to those who follow us to recognise the 
individuality of the work and to catalogue ita 
style? It should be sufficient for us that the 









ing is eminently suitable for its purpose, that 
it has been fearlessly yet faultlessly constructed, 
and that in its proportions and colour it gives 
evidence of the pleasure it gave its designer to 


instead of this we have now, on the one hand, 
the architect of culture and refinement who with 
difficulty gives attention to the smaller details of 
convenience, and regrets the ea of modern 
construction. His work is always interesting, and 
he invariably finds a cultured clientéle. Qn the 
other hand, we have a keenly business man, 
generally a good planner, ready to meet any de- 
mand without fresher Rag a in his construc- 
tional ideas, though willing to spend any money on 
ormanrenting the Gutaids of his building; truthful- 
ness of “ motif" never worries him, and restramt 
in the use of detail and refinement and harmony 
of ornament never worries him: it is roughly 
suitable for ita p _ and he will never know 
how much better it might have been; his clients 
are men who know their businesses, know what 
they want, and mean to have it. Meantime such 
clients seem to cherish the idea that if their archi- 
tect is an artist they will not get what they want. 
I do not for a moment believe that there are not 
men now in practice who are at once artists and 
fearless constructors, but “3 Sos time A ) hey 
suffer from the suspicion of both types of chent— 
the one believing that he will not get what he 
wants; the other that what he wants will be ex- 
sressed in forms with which he is unfamiliar and 
in which he will not recognise precedent. 
The American architect seems to begin on another 
plane from us. America is still a new country, where 
the people have set out to attain their object m 4 


direct and simple way. Many of their architects 


have been systematically trained at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. They return to their country enjoy- 
ing the confidence of their countrymen and give 
themselves whole-heartedly to the solution of the 
problems that arise, sympathising in their clients 

object and expressing it at once with a directness 
and culture which alone gives it o character which 
is rapidly becoming national. If it has resulted in 
thirty- and ele trea £ o ildings, these must be 
held to express the value of the land, which has 
risen owing to its geographical position, and it 1s 
creditable to the profession there that it has been 
met with such frankness of motive and refinement 
of detail, It may be that such height of building 
should not be permitted by the authorities fromthe 
point of view of the health of pred t cities, ‘bat with 
that the architect has not to deal, and it would be 
well if, freed from our cultured criticism, which 

a? ssa to confine itself to the apprecia- 
tion of refinements and precedent in our work, and 
to ignore simplicity, breadth, and those essential 

qualities of architecture, of conception, we could 

meet our problems in a similarly direct and simple 
Why. 
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We must all agree with Mr. Hastings in his 
reference to the involuntary education and re- 
finement of the public, attained by breadth and 
beauty im the plana of American cities. The 
newness of their cities gives American architects 
more or leas a free hand, but much could be done 
here if the authorities would clearly define their re- 
quirements and we had the courage to make our 
improvements to a scale which would indicate, not 
only some attempt to meet public convenience in 
the present, but a greater belief in our continued 


nsion. 
Paster one of the most surprising things in 
American cities, as well as one of the most en- 
couraging, is the evident belief which those re- 
sponsible for architectural improvements entertain 
with regard to their continued expansion. There 
is evidence everywhere of absolute belief in the 
future expansion of each city, and it seems to be 
taken for granted that the citizens may be trusted 
to use to the best advantage the opportunities 
which the authorities give. I have felt personally 
the enthusiasm which such a spirit creates in Wash- 
ington, although I have not been there since the 
larger improvements were taken up. The sameis 
true of other cities. It is perfectly wonderful to 
ey through some of their newly laid out cities, and 
eel the inspiration of the general hopefulneas—I 


might go further and say the-dead certainty—of 
the future which this bigness seema to indicate. 
Ido not quite follow Me: Hestings in his criticism 
of Richardson. Surely each man must do what he 
feels in him, quite irrespective of how his inevitable 
imitators may misnse his details. [ cannot think 
he should be blamed for their failure. I speak 
open to correction, but I think that in more than 
one of the earlier high buildings, Richardson's 
spirit was the principal influence in introducing 
that frank verticality of treatment which has now 
becomethe characteristic of the mostsuccessful lofty 
buildings. Those who know Mr. Hunt's entrance 
hall to the Metropolitan Museum will find it difficult 
to avoid regret that he.was not spared to meet the 
modern problem of the extension of the Museum, 
ably as it has been dealt with by Mr. McKim, whose 
work is more familiar to us and representa much of 
what is refined and cultured in American architec- 
ture, In our guest we are meeting a more modern 
apirtt, I remember with what enthusiasny we re- 
ceived illustrations of one of his firat works, one en- 
tirelyin thespiritof the Paper which he has justread., 
I refer to the hotel at Ponce de Leon, a charming 
study of what can be done, in the style of the old 
Spanish Southern American work, to meet present- 
day requirementa. We all know his great work at 
the New York Library, with what delicacy and 
care the needs of this great institution have been 
studied and with what ease and refinement they 
have been expressed: and it was with very deep 
regret and keen sympathy that we heard of the 
death of his partner shortly after its completion 


and before it was publicly opened, when he would 
have shared in the full ands spe praise bestowed 
upon one of New York's finest buildings, Mr. 
Hastings is 6 busy man. Culture, 1 ‘y of detail, 
and true breadth of grasp characterise all his work. 
That he has been able to give time to come to us 
to-night and delight us with such an eee i and 
able Paper is only another tribute to the old adage: 
"Tis the busiest men who have most time!” I 
have very great aeg in seconding the vote of 
ed by 


thanks proposed by Sir Aston Webb, and in wish- 
Ing Mr, Hastings godspeed in the work before him, 


_ Puoresson MOORE: Modern architecture is a 
little out of my line, but I was very much interested 
im Mr, Hastings’ discourse. He gave us a great 
many points to consider. I quite agree that 
modern architecture should be modern. But I 
have never been able to share the interest which 
many of my friends feel with regard to a modern 
style, because I do not think that a style of archi- 
tecture can ever be brought into being by any sort 
of direct effort to produce a new style. N new 
style of architecture when it comes will come, like 
the Kingdom of Heaven, “ without observation.” 
Our business is, I think, to attend to the plain 
matters of practical building, and let architecture 
take care of itself. We are suffering a little from 
architecture. If we have a real sense of what is 
beautiful in design, and if we provide in a straight- 
forward way for the needs of every given case, we 
shall certainly not make a thing that will be un- 
pleasing to look on, and we shall be on the surest 
road we can follow to arriving at something pleasant 
and agreeable to the eye. I hardly like to make 
reference to a case that comes very near home to 
me, but I had the honour of betng Director of 
the Fogg Museum of Fine Arts in Harvard Uni- 
versity. A sum of £50,000 was available to con- 
struct a small building suitable for the needs of 
that Museum, and one of our very best architects, 
aa fread of ie ane of many gentlemen here, and 
h most competent man, was employed to desi 
this building; but it is no spthas. yithaatk Say that 
there was not a foot of wall space provided on which 
a work of art could be seen toadvantage. I donot 
think that speaks well for modern architecture. 
rae comune ne thinkin ing ae ee of his archi- 
tecture, and not enough of the uses which the 
building was to serve. He started with a parti 
prs as tothe design of the facade, and sacrificed 
everything else to this. He made an Ionic order. 
and surmounted this with a low attic story—the 
whole being very pretty a3 an abstract composi- 
tion, but wholly incompatible with the proper 
lighting of the interior. 

Tae PRESIDENT, in putting the vote of 
thanks, said :—Profeasor Aeon ois is & master 
and a writer of great distinction, and who has 
stimulated us much by his critical writi on 
Gothic Architecture, has—and haa every right to 
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have, learned man that he is—very pronounced 
and definite views on architecture. d he has 
been first in the field to-night with the view that 
the architect is the source of all evil! I shall come 
to that again later. But I can tell you that Pro- 
fessor Moore has the courage of his convictions and 
opinions. When he came to this country—and we 
are very glad to have him here, and I hope we shall 
often have him within these walls—and when he 
wished to have a house built, he built it himself. 
So, you see, Professor Moore's opinion of modern 
architecture is a very deep-seated one, and I do 
not think that any arguments of mine will dislodge 
him from it. We have been very fortunate to- 
night for many reasons, more particularly because 
we have heard so many different views of the way 
future architecture will develop, and as to the 
present position of architecture. I think myself 
that architects must be sometimes tempted to give 
up all discussion, and to simply do the beat thoy 
can in their own work, and not discuss it any longer. 
But I do not think that would be the right thing to 
do, because we must think what we are doing, and 
we have to consider what the next generation will do. 
Ido not think my friend Mr. Burnet, who seconded 
the vote of thanks in some eloquent remarks, 
did justice to the modern architect. I understood 
him to say—and I hope I have not mistaken him— 
that we should approach our problem simply as 
constructors. I know Mr. Burnet does nothing 
of the sort—because [ have seen his. buildings |— 
and Ido not think it is the mght or the proper thing 
for an architect to do, because that is the function 
of the engineer, who goes about with his figures 
and produces some hideous results, Our business, 
being artista in form on the greatest scale it is 
possible for the human intelligence to aim at, is to 
try and drive these constructional forma into some 
beauty and rhythm, and look to such other matters 
as constitute true architecture. Therefore, I think 
that the sooner we drop this cant about architec- 
ture ger mere construction, the better for all 
of ua! Our old friend Sir Aston Webb made a 
most admirable speech. I listened to it very care- 
fully, and yet thought it was somewhat disa pomt- 
ing. Here is a man whom we have all known, 
who has been one of the most prominent and most 
valuable figures in modern architecture, and who is 
pew a8 to the whole issue of the case. He 

as Pomted out that various men—in particular 
three distinguished artists—had done great things 
in their several ways; but where is the result now ? 
Great performers though they were, they lived 
possibly in an unfortunate time. The last hundred 
years, as Mr. Hastings pointed out, have been, 
to a certain extent, years of anarchy, and I often 
wonder what such men aa Shaw and Bodley would 
have done if they had been trained on the strictest 
lines of classical tradition. Sir Aston made a very 


amusing point about the porter at the railway 
he 


station in thecountry. As he put it to you, it was 
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most convincing. But I feel, myself, as a mere man 
of affairs, that 1t all depends on the porter—that I 
should have come to the porter with an open mind, 
and had he been an authority on the subject I 
should have gone to whichever church he advised 
me to goto. That rather alters the situation, and 
I feel that many of us, both old and young, if we 
Spesece this subject with an open mind, feel that 
is good in all directions, but we also feel that 
our own personal idiosyncrasy has to be considered, 
which ia really the mst of what Sir Aston Webb 
said. You must recollect that Sir Aston is maater 
ofa fine and subtle form of irony, and we must 
not always accept too literally what he says. 
What his speech really ase teaN to was a plea for 
raonal expression in architecture, and weal 
all agree with him in that, as Tam sure Mr. Hastings 
will, And now I come to Mr, Hastings, who has 
given us a most delightful Paper. Mr. Hastings 
only came here from across the Atlantic two days 
ago to read us this Paper, and I am afraid he is going 
to leave us this week. We have been fortunate in 
having from time to time our kinsmen from across 
the seas who have told us what they are doing mn 
their various countries ; and we have had distin- 
guished seen aati ho oc grabs oat 
magnificent buildings are bemg erected in their grea 
oacaibey hut Mr. Hasti 5, with that admirable 
modesty which distinguis him, said nothing 
whatever about his own work, and at the end he 
passed it over ina very modest, diffident, and depre- 
ciatory way. But we know what Mr. Hastings’ 
work is, and we know quite enough about it to 
admire it very much. Ishould like to congratulate 
Mr. Hastings on the courage and originality of his 
Paper, With every word iif said—except one oF 
two historical references, and especially one or two 
things about the Louvre on which I disagree-with 
him foto e#lo—I agree, And I admire also hia 
cournge, because he did not hesitate to aay some 
pes things about the Neo-Gothic, the modern 
Gothic, revived Gothic ; and pointed outits unsuit- 
ability to modern conditions; and the difficulty that 
we must have im adapting it to those conditions. 
Ws so me oe vain ae we found the original 
nditions which produced those masterpieces 
which we all ada Incidentally, he stamped 
with a good deal of energy on the ory which has been 
revived from thirty years ago that the architect is 
the fons ef origo malorum, and that the future of 
architecture is to be found in the unadulterated 
genins of the British, or the American, or any 
other working man. As he said, the workman 
mec titles Gis sae with the question of long wages 
and short hours, and not at all with the regeneration 
ofarchitecture. This, I hope, reinforced with such 
authority aa that of Mr. Hastings, we have now 
heard the last ro it aet prspoaneecne cry, ep 
Mr. Hastings rightly took his stand on the principle 
of-historica ion es . He is, I am; iad to find, 
& genuine traditionalist; and he said, as many 
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of ns have thought, and as I have myself heard 
Norman Shaw say many times in recent years, 
we ought to have revived the tradition of the 
eighteenth century, When wetalk about reviving 
a tradition, we do not mean that we are to 
replace one revivalism by another.  Architec- 
ture is different from that if it is to mean any- 
thing at all. In the first place, it is a matter of 
personal expression, and in the second place, as I 
have endeavoured to advocate m season and out 
of season for aay Opens the words and terms of 
architecture are like the words and terms of lan- 
guage, Words as such are merely 30 much vocabu- 
cere their whole value depends on the use we put 
themto, As Mr. Hastings rightly said, if we com- 
pose rightly, there is nothing which will not be 
new"; aa that is the factof the case. Each new 





problem means a new solution; if means a new 


composition, & rearrangement of pattern—with the 
old Eenitiar details. The conclusion | draw from 
Mr. Hastings’ Paper is that we must cléar our 
minds in facing the future of architecture—and I 
am more convinced of the future of American 
architecture by the views he has advanced to- 
night, than by all the brilliant works of American 
architects that we have seen in this room, for if 
a distinguished and leading architect in America 


feels these views very ergy a there is no doubt 
that they will ultimately find their way to his 
colleagues in that country. I feel that what we 
want is to master the technique of the past, and 
apply it to the problems of the present, for in 

it way only shall we lay the foundations of the 
architecture which we are all after. And what we 
alao want to do is to throw overboard o great deal 
of archwology, or rather, of sentimentaliam, and to 
“pply to this technique and these problems the 
dry light of intellect and common-sense. 


Mx. HASTINGS, in acknowledging the vote of 
thanks, said he felt very much gratified at what the 
President had said, and he felt hopeful that his 
Paper had been suggestive, for it had brought out 
arguments and a discussion which had been most 
interesting to him. Touching on some of the points 
raised, he should like to pay tribute to the genius of 
Sir Charles Barry, one ar ehe greatest architects of 
the 19th century that any country had produced. 
His Reform Club building, which had been referred 
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to, he considered one of the most distinguished. 
works of the century, and illustrated, as well as any 
building which might have been mentioned, the 
ceeaioina of his Paper. Barry came at the time of 
the awakening of research, when architecta were 
travelling all over the world, and a journey to 
Italy had become a very simple matter. There 
was no reason, therefore, why be should not have 
been influenced by Italian art; and yet he was 
distinctly modern. For the Travellers’ Club 
building he made one of the best plans, from an 
artistic pou of view, which had ever been made in 
Kngland. It was not until later that he lost sight 
of the traditions which he had been trying to con- 
tend for. His later work, he believed, was in- 
fluenced by cheap prints, which were circulated all 
over England, expressing the views of men who had 
only a superticial knowledge of architecture. Those 
were not the men they should look to as guides to 
tell them what was good and what was bad in 
modern architecture. Those were the people, 
especially in Anglo-Saxon countries, who had led 
architects astray, inducing them to revive Medim- 
valism and to adapt the art of a period long past 
to express the conditions of modern life. Sir 
Charles Barry was one of the first to suffer from that 
infiuence. Sir William Chambers, one of the 
greatest architects that England had produced in 
recent times, had never suffered fromit. Another 
int he must refer to. Lt had been suggested, he. 
elieved, that he had in mind a new style of archi- 
tecture. That was just what he wanted to fight 
against: he did not want a new style. He wanted 
the traditions, and that they should live up to the 
traditions, not of four or five hundred years ago, 
but of their fathers and gra thera, i hose were 
ee eee ara G held goos all through the 
listory of design, from the very beginning of things. 
And then an who would do the most harm would be 
the one who would break from the past and try to 
make a new style instead of working up a style 
from the facta and trying to adapt those styles 
to present life. This feeling of modernity we 
possessed unconsciously, We were modern without 
mowing why or how ; but we were modern only by 
taking the work of such men as Sir Charles Barry 
of William Chambers, and adapting their art to 
modern conditions and for the solution of the pro- 
blems of modern life. 
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EDUCATION AND TRADITION IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 
Some [pEAS SUGGESTED BY THE EXHIBITION IN 
Lonwpow oF THE Work or FRENCH STUDENTS 
oF THE Ecole pes Beaux-Arts, Parts. 


The exhibition of work by students of the Keole 
des Beaux-Arts which was held lately in the Rooms 
of the Architectural Association has been most 
interesting and instructive. That such a fine col- 
lection should be brought together in London 
speaks well for the energy and enterprise of those 
who conceived the idea and made it a successful 
fact. To our French friends and confréres who so 
readily and so courteously allowed us to see this 
work on our own side of the water which alone 
now divides us, we owe and offer first our con- 
gratulations on the standard of work shown, and 
next for the practical cordiality of which it is such 
clear evidence. | 

An exhibition of the kind we have seen is pre- 
sumably intended to have some practical result. 
That result is to be expected in the sphere of 
architectural education in which so many of us are 
interested to such a high degree. It ia hoped that 
at some early date work by English students may 
be seen in Paris. And if this amm is carried out it 
will be best devised to show something of those 
characteristic methods which both past and present 
students have adopted in this country. Weare all, 
and must always remain, students if our work is to 
advance with steady strides from one stage of 
capacity to another, But I suggest that both 
recent and present methods should be shown, 
because the one will indicate what has helped to 
lead up to what some men are doing now, and the 
other to what others are, we hope, likely to do 
better BOOK, | 

_ What can we strictly call the characteristic Eng- 
lish methods of education in architecture past and 
present? Many of us look hack with regret on 
the haphazard misdirected, or entirely undirected, 
ways we have trod in the attempt to reach some 
standard of efficiency in the general, or special, 
knowledge necessary. Those days have passed, 
and not without beneficial results on the architec. 
ture of to-day, At least some of us are vain enough 
to hope that this isso, For the younger men the 
chances have been better. Paths have been pre- 
pared for them. And we hope these are not so 
enced that they may not stray on either side.of 
the road oceasionally im search of gleanin they 
may make their own, They will thus add to the 
store which the course of years is piling up for the 
honour of their race and age. 

What are these paths? Do they lead any- 
where ? They seem most of them to be very short, 
and lead to a brick wall. Are they not a series of 
isolated class-rooms, lecture-halls, studios, articles 
of pupilage, having no definite, or defined, relation 
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to any dominating central echool, or university, of 
allthe arts? Are they not also largely pressing 
one solitary doctrine of architecture at the expense 
of many others equally vital, rather more virile, 
a3 interesting, as sane, as applicable to modern 
needs asthe Italian forms? These achools of in- 
struction variously placed, wisely distributed, have 
little or no link between them, unless it be that 
provided by the Board of Architectural Education 
which the Institute has established. In these 
schools, all of them, whether specially for archi- 
tecture or generally for the arts and the crafts, a 
base, a foundation, is provided. But are there 
any steps up which they lead? Is there any 
structure of which they are the beginning and to 
which there is a covering dome and pinnacle ? 
Some men go on to the Royal College of Art 
perhaps, some to the Royal Academy Schools, and 
afew selected men from anywhere may now arrive 
in Rome. There is, however, no recognised central 
body, or school, as a climax to the whole. And 
though in the future some of our best men among 
the architects, painters, and aculptors will have the 
advantage of residence and study in Rome, it may 
not be inopportune to hope they will be taught 
that all ways to-day do not lead, and need not 
lead, to or from Rome ‘alone. Other centres, both 
of earlier and later sources of study and inspiration, 
nally useful and applicable to the modern point 
of view, might be suggested. And this not alone 
im the stylistic sense, but, also in that of plan and 
construction. ‘These last are and must remain the 
two basic elements of style, taken together with 
those of climate, materials, national or racial pro- 
pensities, and the personal ideal in art or faith. 
It seems unnecessary to attempt any detailed 
onsideration of the several works our French 
friends have so kindly allowed us to see. But a 
few remarks will suffice to show one impression con- 
veyed by the exhibition as a whole. Tt has given 
us some insight into the general methods puraued 
and the results achieved. Broad! speaking, 
these suggest some few leading considerations. 
The first thing that becomes manifest is that 
France asa nation has more regard for architecture 
a8 4 fine art than we have here. It is recognised 
officially as something that nations may do well to 
foster and encourage. And then it is seen that 
education in the arts is organised ; that architecture, 
painting, and sculpture are considered as intimate 
relations, each aiding, and adding to, the lustre of 
the other, Adequate instruction under efficient 
control is provided for in the atelier system. And 
these separate imdividualistic schools, or small 
colleges as they may almost be regarded, are not 
loft in their isolation, but are given a focus, a point, 
an institution t6 which they lead in the great 
national school at the Keole des Beaux-Arts, the 
University of the Arts. This atelier system is not, 
as some have supposed it to be, a mere arrangement 
by which crammers and schoolmasters may get fees 
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and turn out machines capable of producing draw- 
ings.only. Each is a school or coterie of students 
working together under the direction of a practisi 

artist. It is Pepa parallel of the Englist 
Mipilage system, but in some ways we may suppose 
is Dake rete managed in the idee of the 
students themselves. They are, it is evident, 
taught to think, todraw, and to design the general 
and detatied conception of a scheme, in its plan 
as well as in ita external realization, They are 
not used as mere tracing clerks or superior office- 


boys. 

he the same time, no man in an atelier, any more 
than an English puptl can be made to achieve any 
greater capacity than he has the mind, ability, 


and will, to reach himself. In the end the result 


ma rest with individual intelligence and personal 
ort. 

The nature and quality of modern architecture 

must, depend on the methods of modern education 
in architecture, We need to find a sound common- 
sense body of doctrine for the arta which will pro- 
vide clear, reasonable principles applicable to every 
emergency and opportunity. It is this foundation 
in principle that matters now, as it has mattered 
always inthe past. Ifinsome ages of architectural 
development which indicated a real evolution we 
cannot now discover a record of any accepted 
doctrine definitely indicated, we can at least by 
methods of analysis see from results what principles 
were the guide to practice. Buta living tradition 
in every vital age of art certainly carried its 
doctrine with it, and expressed it in the practical 
application of principle. ; 
_ the pupilage system here, and that of the atelier 
in France, are the application to architects of the old 
Silene method in the trades and crafts. And 
is method was the practice of all schools, all in- 
dustries, through the centuries when tradition and 
this way of teaching gave us the masterpieces of 
the world in the arts, and in literature. = 

It was a system of specialised training which 
proved its own success, because it was founded on a 
common-sense use of the common-senses in a man. 
Modern educational systems have so largely for- 
gotten the five senses. They try to teach by 
preaching only, and forget how good an instructor 
practice is. The appeal to the mind is always 
through the ears, too little through the eyes, and 
not enough by the hands. These are the three real 
educational inlets to the mind. Some who have 
never learnt anything in, or through, books have 
risen to an appreciation of books through things 
they have been able to see and feel. We are now 
the slaves of books. Perhaps when books were few, 
men were enslaved by things, but it was a condition 
of slavery in which men were masters of the things 
they served and used so well. They were able to 

see and to enshrine ideas in things with a quick 
facility denied to those whose senses are dulled uA 
too much absorbing of other men’s thonghts. It 


that all the living se 


ight be said that we spend too much time telling 
san what others have thought and done, so that 
they lose both the time and inclination to try and 
do, or think out, things for themselves, The best 
wily to learn « thing is to try and teach, or do it. 
Ve might perhaps with advantage make it more 
a point in education, or rather instruction, to shew 
men how to study old buildings before wy faa te 
design new ones. It would be merely to follow the 
accepted course in the study of letters leading up to 
arts in literature. rand structure, phrase, 
rhythm, sense and idea ;: these cannot be well under- 
stood except by those who have been shewn how the 
old masters of poetry or prose framed the language 
in which they left their thoughts to posterity. In 
art we seem so much at variance with such sound 
method as this, We try too soon to produce with- 
out first storing our minds with the raw materials 
of production. Education in architecture seems to 
begin before instruction has ipso Urpin 
t does not appear to be a definite part of a 
curriculum, either in Paris or in London, that the 
students should prepare studies of the earlier tra- 
ditional work of any school. At least thia is the 
impression given by the exhibition as a whole. 
It might be said in reply that a school for the 
study of design in modern architecture should 
encourage individual creative composition and not 
the study of archmology. Yet it is surely a fact 
hools of architecture in the 
past were intimately based upon, and closely de- 
rived from, a knowledge of the traditional and 
historical methods which preceded them, or were 
being used as the accepted manner of the time- 
For us here, or for our friends in France, to belittle 
these sources of inspiration must surely be unwise. 
Tt is doubtless an undisputed fact that any real 
progress in architecture as a fine art must begin 
with a close personal examination of old buildings 
themselves. It is too much the practice now to 
rely upon books, photographs, or the original 
graphic studies of others. e result is that men 
get a second-hand, instead of a first-hand, acquaint- 
ance with architecture itself. Perhaps it may be 
true that,on the whole, our students generally give 
more time to this method than some others, 
though it is quite evident that few among us 
devote so much time to the preparation of magnifi- 
cent drawings elaborately fnished as our French 
brethren who go to Rome. It may he questioned 
how far the mere making of drawings, however 
fine, 1s conducive to the production of architecture. 
But few will question the statement that a genuine 
study of architecture is better conceived and better 
accomplished by thoae who make it their business 
to study buildings as a whole in plan and arrange- 
ment, composition and design, in mass, in shadow 
or outline, and the relation of parts, than by those 
who see them and draw them piecemeal only, 
Any drawing of isolated parts may provide oppor- 
tunity for the exhibition of skill in the presenta- 
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tion of what is beautiful in itself, and also as a 
drawing. But the study of a part is not equal to 
the study of the whole as an exercise im manual, 
mental, or imaginative enterprise. Fora would-be 
architect to dwell in thia way upon detail, and the 
delights of decoration, tf it is done at the expense of 
larger views concerning the relative values of parts 
in a total composition, is to defeat the ends of hia 
own existence, The one great justification for the 
modern position of an architect is that he is, or 
should be, able to grasp things in their larger rela- 
tions, bringing subordinate parts into unity as por- 
tions of a greater whole, Si arrange a harmony 
in the decorative details which shall aid im giving 
s0Me appropriate expression to the purpose of the 
building, To be able to do this he must plan the 
whole, construct the whole. And in doing these 
half the battle of designing the whole will be fought 
and hia attention becomes free to play in fancy, and 
in fact, with the subordinate, but complementary, 
things as their relative importance requires, 

It has always seemed to be rather a weakness 
in our own methods that we do not sufficiently 
emphasise the fact that in architectural education 
men should be required to shew that they have 
personally made themselves acquainted with 
typical buildings of selected periods of architee- 
tural history, Such # requirement might be so 
framed that the work indicating this familiarity 
with standard examples should shew that all 
sound architectural and structural principles 
have been considered in preparing it, gad: that the 
reason for the distribution of parts in relation to 
the whole is appreciated, If during a four yeara’ 
course several comprehensive studies of old work, 
each different in character, design, and detail, were 
required, the reault must surely be a marked im- 
provement in capacity for creative design. Par- 
ticularly might this be the case if, during the course, 
4 certain limited number of the studies in design 
had to be prepared in accordance with the princi- 
ples and details of certain special periods of archi- 
tectural development laid down by the master 
directing the studies. ‘ 

What is the standard by which we are to measure 
architecture asa fine art? Is it by that of the Italian 
Renaissance, of Greece, Rome, Byzantium; or by 
that of the Gothic era, early, middle, or late ? 
During the period be ta work generally called 
| que was devel: MAY principles ani 
methods were used we should ae vil ts di 
But are there no other types along the lines of 
experimental tradition at which we may look for 
standards, not of taste, of design, or of method 
only, but of procedure? We are too much ac- 
customed to call things Classic which are Greek or 
Roman, and Neo-Classic if they are derivations from 
these peculiar schools. Tf we would understand, and 
estimate at its full value, the results of European 
effort in architecture we must realise something of 
the political, social, and religious condition of the 
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race and nation in which we find certain typical 
developments. } 

Surely the mere personal bias of some writers 
on architecture must not be allowed to narrow 
down our view of what architecture really is, and 
may be. Some, it seems, would have us believe 
that architecture as a fine art can never be seen 
except on the linea of Greek or Roman schools, 
Scale and proportion, mass, outline, symmetry, 
harmony between parts and the whole, between 
decorative detail and constructional main lines, are 
undoubtedly things to which littl enough atten- 
tion 13 paid. But are our students, or are the 
French students, taught them im the many and 
varied aspects in which they might be presented 
to them f . 

The use and the need, or otherwise, of balance 
and symmetry in relation to scale and proportion, 
in the major and minor parts of a composition, 
might be a useful theme for many an instructor to 
open out to his students. Each subject might 
well be worked upon without any reference to 
detail in half a dozen traditional methods. The 
same might be said of the relation of solids and 
voids, texture, colour, and shadow, 

Grace, elegance, reticence, dignity, severity, 
action or rest, may sound mere il but they 
must often be held in mind as the foundation on 
which to base design. The dominating sense in 
the expression of so much work to-day is surely 
not one which satisfies us generally. Personal 
elements well stated, in place of impersonal ones, 
may have their value me, their interest, but it i a 
fading interest unless the personal feeling or 
character expressed has something fine about tt 
which may appeal in general to the high motives 
of humanity. | 
_ I should suppose that some of the aspects of 
Roman and Greek art are as entirely foreign to 
the real French temper os they are to that of the 
English a3 a race. The political, social, and re- 
ligious attitude of both races is so entirely different 
from that under which Rome and Greece developed 
their arts. Though the artistic principles we may 
find in the work of theee elder folk will often 
stand every test of soundness in design, as far as 
they wero able to carry them, for us erie ae 
that such principles are confined within the limits 
of certain constructive methods seems rather 4 
harrow view to hold. | 

fs there really nothing classical in Gothio art 
or in the many lively and interesting derivations 
from it? Much Gothic sculpture, carving, and 
colour is, aa part of architecture, in its way Pein 
equal to that of Greece or Rome. And thie both 
in technical skill, composition, and expression. 
Doubtless they ure but parts of the detail and 
decorative substance of an architectural whol 
but as such they give a stamp of character at 
ayy ict distinction to all they were used to emi- 
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It is not suggested that Gothic art as it de- 
veloped, and was applied, in ecclesiastical buildings 
should be copied or merely translated into terms 


of modern phrase. Any such attempt would be 
uite as dull and insipid as many efforts to misuse 


the teaching of other traditional schools. But it 
is definitely claimed that students who close their 
eyes to the great scientific and intellectual achieve- 
ments which grew out of, and developed under, the 
influences of the Gothic school, and its derivatives 
in Western Hurope, are missing the opportunity of 
studying principles of freedom which may and will 
go a long way in helping them to solve the difti- 
culties, and meet the practical as well as artistic 
claims, of the future. : 

Let us not blind ourselves to the great principles 
which may be studied in every traditional achool. 
For it 18 in such principles, andthe things we may 
develope from, and through, and beyond them, 
that the hope of modern architecture is hidden. 
Ruste will stand, details in decoration must 
change. 

Tt ‘= to the pedantry of bookish echolarship we 
must assign the responsibility of checking a new 
course in the enterprise of architectural develop- 
ment, In both England and in France men 
were on a voyage of discovery and adventure 
when the Ttalian influence asserted its claims to 
scholastic superiority. What the Church and State 
had refused in one way the laity accepted in another 
during and after the Reformation era in Europe. 
A Roman art began its domination over the native 
national arts, . | 

In the train of a Reformation period in faith 
followed a revolution in art and letters, the result 
largely of conquest by arms, The course of his- 
toric evolution in architecture was snapped—or 
hither sapped, for the process was not rapid, but 
‘low, which stifled free speech in art and sub- 
stituted that form dictated by patronage and 
power. It was in those days the privilege of the 
wealthy few who could travel, or read, to dictate 
anil enforce their views on the native akill and 
venins of the craftamen, those heirs of immemorial 
traditions in art as well as life. It was thus and 
by these means that Italian thought supplanted 
both the native French and English tradition 
before it had time to evolve new methods, along 
old lines, to meet new needs, These traditions 
Were stepping-stones with which the yeara were 
paved through centuries of a consistent logical 
progress which led to the threshold of the present 

‘fore the door of the future at which the holders 
knocked to see what lurked beyond. From the two 
Roman centres in the Roman Imperial age two in- 

rresting streams of development in art emerged. 
The clash and then the mingling of Latin thought 
on the one side with the Eastern Barbarians, among 


whom were the Greeks, gave us Byzantium and the 
daring experimenta of the Byzantine era. On the 


other side, the Barbarian elements were, it might be 
said, purely Teutonic and Celtic, and gave us the 


were as they in from the cha 


marvellous developments of Gothic art in France, 
Spain, and England after Latin influences had been 
withdrawn, Apart from the mingling of racial 


strains suggested, _ sae national elementa 
were pure, strong, and emphatic. And it is on 
this, aa from this slapneat and condition, no 
doubt that the decisive character of the older 
forms of artistic tradition in architecture and the 
complementary arts is derived. 

Modern States present a new condition, both in 
Europe and elsewhere, and consequently it is, 
perhaps, unlikely that such distinctive national 
strains in the arts will ever appear again. Though 
national genius and national aspiration are still 
evident, and perhaps growing stronger than they 
hey os Of & spurious 
cosmopolitanism, the conditions and needs of the 
future can never again be those of the past. We 
must therefore in art, as in life, prepare for the 
living future, and not attempt to dwell with the 
dead citizens of the buried cities of the past. 

Tradition and education in letters have given us 
the modern literatures of Europe as they had given 
us architecture and the arts up to the period mis- 
called the Renaissance, A revival, but not rebirth : 
a revival too, which, eee it did bring much new 
life, caused much decay of vigorous life and broke 
a thread of life. Do not men who write to-day do 
so in their own native tongues ? Did not the 
Middle Ages produce these tongues, borrowing from 
earlier ones what tradition, custom, and practice 
required for their construction? Did they not, 
when this was done, discard the pedantic use of 
languages which were as dead os the civilisations 
they represented ! And in the result can we admit 
any real loss in vitality of thought, expression, 
ideal, or aim? The principles of construction, and 
the ornaments of rhetoric, in the classics of modern 
literature make use of the classics of earlier days, 
but they do not attempt to copy them, nor even 
adapt, and apply, them so as to concoct a medium 
for modern use. 

Tt is over the classics of Greece and Rome that 
there is so much dispute in the schools where these 
alone seem to be regarded as “the classics” ex- 
clusively, Tf this represents a claim for breadth of 
view in education it is an extremely narrow one. 
Are there no other classics in literature or art 
equally able to refine expression and cultivate 
ideals , in thought and manners! Surely the 
humanities are to be found in the arts, or dis- 
covered through them, as much aa in letters, both 
in early and later ages. 

The advocate, therefore, who writes in English 
and advises us to design in Greek or Latin forms 
to the exclusion of those born with the language in 
which he pleads his cause is neither consistent nor 
practical. He borrows from the language of Chaucer, 
Spenser, or Shakespeare in order to argue against 
the tradition and principle which made it possible 
to produce their works of art in letters, and that 
of their contemporaries in architecture. | 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


ath May 1915. 
To the Editor, Jovrsan R.LB.A.— 

Dear Sie,—Will you permit thease rather late 
remarks to follow the article which Mr. Phené 
or kindly wrote after the exhibition of M. 

ulot’s drawings at the Institute. [have to confess 
that personal convenience prevented me writt 
sooner; but even if this had not been the case - 
should have waited until now when the competitors 
for the “ Grand Prix " have completed their work 
for the second stage of their trial. Indeed, as 


these remarks may be taken as criticisms on the 


organisation of the British Prix de Rome, I should 
have felt sorry if they had reached the ears of even 
afew of the competitors, and possibly disturbed the 
earnestness of the effort they were making. All the 
more so that only the great interest [ take in this 
new institution, and my sincere wish that it may 
be as successful as it deserves to be, prompt me to 
sel what I feel about it, in spite of the natural 
reluctance to comment upon what has evidently 
receivedl the matured consideration of men 
thoroughly experienced in educational matters. 

As Mr. Phené Spiers explained, the competition 
for the French “ Prix de 5 " comprises three 
stages—but, the “Grand Prix” par excellence, 
the competition itself, is the final stage alone. It 
is the great effort crowning the student life of the 
architect by which he will attempt to win the 
greatest award offered by the country to the best 
student artist; it is, no doubt, a traditional 
remnant of the medimval chef d@uere which the 
apprentice had to produce before obtaining the 
mastership. It corresponds also to the “ thesis ” 
of the doctors in Universities. As, however, the 
only conditions for competingare that oneshould be 
French, over sixteen and under thirty years of age, 
and that one should be declared capable by a known 
gentleman in the profession, it was thought unfair 
and be egiae to let too many well-meaning but 
unsuitable competitors go to the trouble of oom- 
peting when they had not the slightest chance of 
success. Kliminating stages were therefore neces- 
sary, and this is decidedly the character of the two 
pesinnitiary competitions in the French Grand 

ey be 


_ It would appear from Mr. Phené Spiers’ descrit 
tion, and it seems to have been in the mind of the 
organisers of the Britiah Prix de Rome, that there 
should be (ss it were) three gates gradually more 
difficult to get through before reaching the goal of 
the Grand Prix. This is not quite exact as far ag 
the French institution is concerned, The real 
pot is to eliminate from the one competition all 
those who are not in sufficient training for it, 

First of all, it is necessary to ascertain that the 
would-be competitors have a sufficient knowledge 
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of the “ analytical ” elements of architecture; that 
they know enough about columns and pediments, 
vaultings, cupolas, and so forth; inshort, one must 
make sure that they possess an architectural 
language in which to express themselves. The 
programme id, therefore, of a simple nature, because 
tis meant to bear only on the matter of analy- 
tigue, and not on that of composition. 

Having thus selected sixty students who can 
“talk” the language of architecture, one must be 
sure that the competitors have ideas; that they can 
put them in order and express themselves clear! 
over & given programme—that they know enoug 
about composition, Studentsa were selected first 
who know their grammar; it is now a question of 
selecting those amongst them who have masteret 
the art of discourse. For this purpose the pro- 
gramme of the second stage is very much rod ve 
It is quite as comprehensive, sometimes parece 
more complex even than that for the “ Prix” 
itself—hut, the work required on this programme is 
specially and ubeenert limited to an esguisee, 
or sketch, and purposely only twenty-four hours 
8 given for its execution. Ident. the student 
must not be tempted to waate his time in showing 
his ability on details (he has already been tried on 
those); one wants to see his power of composition ; 
one wants to know whether ia: sees Clearly through 
a complicated programme, and what direction he 
will give to its main elements. 

This stage of competition can only be done 
en loge. Indeed, what would be the ¢ 


of the 
signed declaration that the work was done by the 
student's own hand? One wants to know for 
certain that he has thought it out with his own 
mind. If the work was done at home the most 
scrupnlously honest students would sign nightly the 
declaration, although one realises that two words 
from o master, or even three charcoal lines for 
advice, would be sufficient to determine the main 
lines of the composition. As it is on this poimt 
that the student is being tried, it would matter 
little whether he had afterwards drawn the sketch 
with his own hand or not. 

Therefore, the character of the French “ Prix de 
Rome” mee ia thus: One selects first sixty 
students who have a sufficient knowledge of 
analyfique, and out of these the ten best 
trained on the point of composition are selected to 
compete for the Grand Prix ttself. 

I quite agree with Mr. Blomfield that French 
methods of education cannot be applied broadcast 
to English students; in fact, [ sincerely trust that: 
those who direct these matters of education here 
are well aware of the danger of there being an 
attempt to“ frenchify * English architecture—but 
may | be allowed to say that, when adopting a 
foreign institution, it ts the spirit of that institution. 
rather than the letter which should be adopted. 
The British Prix de Rome has taken the letter of the 
French one in this respect, that it offers three 
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stages to the competition. The first stage fills well 
the same purpose as the French. As to the second 
stage, it has been altered mm a way which, to my 
mind, tenders it first of all unnecessary, and 
furthermore dangerous. So much is required to 
‘be done on the programme of this second stage, and 
80 long a time allotted to it, that the competitors, 
naturally anxious to be amongst the selected ones, 
are bound to make now the great effort they are ex- 





pected to make in the real competition. This means 
two “Grand Prix” competitions instead of one. 
That is unnecessary. The best trained student 
will very likely not do equally well twice in suc- 
cession. He may have produced a perfect piece of 
work at this second competition, but if he has given 
then the best effort he can give (and very likely 
he will have), he may, perhaps, do as well a few 
weeks afterwards, but there are great. chances that 
he will not, and more chances still that this great 
effort will have tired him rather than trained him. 
Sportsmen would probably criticise such dis- 
arte if they were applied to, for instance, a 

oxing contest, and I wonder what a horse-trainer 
would think if one of the conditions for running 
in the Derby was that the horse should have been 
placed amongst the ten first in a race of similar 
importance a few days before. 

Are not the half-inch details for instance quite 
innecessary at this stage? The first stage was 
enough to ascertain the knowledge of the com- 
petitors on points of architectural details, 

Aa to the time allotted, it may have been feared 
that as the English students taken as a whole are, 
perhaps, not quite so well trained as the French in 
the practice of composition, « twenty-four hours’ 
contest might have proved altogether unsatis- 
factory for the rg ey hen them, Perhaps, in- 
deed; but what isthe drawback ? The selection 
would have been easier—there would surely have 
been at least ten competitors who would have pro- 
duced a clear and intelligent sketch, and that was 
all that was really wanted. If, however, twenty- 
four hours was really too short over here, at any 
rate the seven weeks allowed is, I think, too long. 
One of the solutions was, perhaps, to combine the 
two first eliminating stages into one; an objection 
to this would no donbt be raised that it might 
be difficult and unfair to make a selection of ten 
amongst hundreds at a single contest. 

Then, what about public competitions? I also 
believe that the ig emia who have to gothrough 
the ordeal are the best judges of what is fair to 
them, and this is where I see the great danger of 
this second stage as arranged. Is it fair to ask 
eo much work for a mere trial of elimination ! 
Ko doubt many would not mind an effort of a day 
or two who will hesitate in front of such a big 
undertaking, and for such doubtful results. It 
must be remembered that, at the end, only one 
laureate is selected, and there will be scores of 
disappointed ones who will sadly question whether 


the time, the expense, and the great effort they 
were asked to make really sali any useful 
purpose, and who will, no doubt, weigh in their 
mind whether it will be worth their while to“ try 
It ugain next year.”—Yours faithfully, 

F. BILuerey. 


The Cnwersity, Sheffield: Lith April 1914, 

To the Editor, Jounwan R.I.B.A..— 

_ Sre,—In the Registration Bill presented to the 
New York State Legislature, the provisions of 
which were printed in the JourNAL of 10th May 
1913, there are several points of great interest to 
English architects at the present time, and I should 
like to draw attention to two of them. 

1. The acceptance, in len of examination, of di- 
lomas from recognised schools of architecture. 
‘do not remember seeing any such clause in our 

recent efforts towards Registration. It is possible, 
however, that the R.I.B.A. Registration bo minit- 
tee has realised the justice of accepting diplomas 
from recognised schools (including those in connec- 
tion with our Universities and the greater proba- 
bility of the success of a Bill which acknowledges 
such schools in this manner, 
2. The recognition of the importance of non- 
technical education. I quote from the provisions 
as printed in the JourNa.: 
“shall afford satisfactory evidence of having sntis. 
factorily completed the course in an approved high school 
or the oquivalont thereef, and «uhsequent thereto of having 
entinfactorily completed much courses in mathematics, his- 
ft genes Inigo 
of Bachelor of Arts.” = i 
This clause may surely be studied with advan- 
tage not only by our Registration Committee, but 
also by our Board of Architectural Education, 
though one is not, of course, a0 optimistic as to ex- 
pect any such standard as this to become normal 
in England during the next twenty years. 
When we in England feel that there is something 
wrong with our system of architectural education 
we modify our Intermediate and Final Examina- 
tions, introduce a special type of draughtamanship 
for the Final Testimonies, or establish an atelier : 
but while many of us must realise that our methods 
of dealing with general education are far from 






satisfactory, we issne an edict to the effect that 
“The P mary Examination will remain un- 


altered,” 

In other words, when our structure shows signs 
of failure, we architects patch up the pediments 
and chimney-stacks, but ignore the faulty founda- 
tions, for these do not show, 

Yours faithfully, 
W..8. Porcuon [4.}. 


Sz 
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REVIEWS. 
REINFORCED CONCRETE. 

Cassels Reinforced Concrete. Edited ty Bernard E. 
Jones. IUustrated by 17) photographs and about 600 
diagrams and working drawings. 4o. ond, OTR. 
15s, net. [Cassell # Clo, Lid.) 

The announcement that this volume is edited by 
Mr. Bernard E. Jones, Editor of the Building 
World, ts not in itself an encouragement to mem- 
bers of the architectural profession to a blind eon- 
fidence in its merits, for those portions for which 
Mr. Jones is responsible are so poor in substar 
that, forming as they do the introduction and 
first and last chapters, they are bound to affect 
adversely one’s general opinion of the whole volume, 
We regret we cannot agree with his statement 
that every endeavour has been made to render the 
work complete. We would instance the absolute 
omission of Testing m any hep or form, or any 
pon on Chimne ve afts, and also a very great 
deal of practical data which is obtainable as a 
matter of course in the thousand-and-one books 
on this subject is conspicuously absent. 

[In the introduction we are told by the editor 
that “a body is under compression when a load is 
placed on it tending to squeeze it; and again, that 
~ steel is strong in compression bu} much more 
strong relatively in tension:” and further, that 
“there is practically no este in reinforced 
concrete construction,”"—all of which is absurd. 
Again, we were sceptical enough to test the ““ Com- 
parisons ” section in this chapter, and strongly 
advise a drastic revision of the alleged facts therein 
wiven, 

The Historical Notes comprising Chapter IL. we 
are told are verified as to Nites from official re- 
cords, but this statement leaves cdld. Right or 


wrong, these facta, so faras they go, are inadequate 
and purposeless owing to the entire omission of 





present-day history, (recording, for instance, the 
difficulties in this country owing to the lack of 
building bye-laws, and the proposals now in train 
to cover this form of construction. In any case, 
we pray that the history of reinforced concrete 
may never add its terrors to the syllabus of the 
Institute Exams. 

Mr. Potter's note on “Concrete” ia a sound 
though somewhat verbose treatise, lacking in con- 
cise data and weak on the section entitled “ Con- 
veying Concrete.” We notice that the author is 
not strong enough to advocate dry mixing, the 
only allusion to which is a statement that this is 
resorted to in America when the work is required 
ina hurry! — 

The Steel chapter is hopelessly unpractical and 
valueless, Even such important considerations as 
the effect of rolling and drawing on steel rods are not 
touched upon, and there is scarcely a word from 
beginning to end of any practical use whatever, 


Such irrelevant matter as this would be well dis- 


placed by ordmary platitudes. 
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We have nothing bi cere for the chapters on 
Stress and Theory. The author's ¢apacity for 
making himself understood amounts to genius, 
and we are, glad that he has had the courage to 
begin at the beginning and not follow the custom 
of plunging the student into a seething vortex of 
seen formule in which he must ere long be 
engu 


‘here is an exceedingly Pree chapter on the 
design and construction of Centering which we 
characterise as the best, with one exception, in the 
volume. The chapter on bridge construction 6 
rather out of place in a book which we understand 
has been prepared especially for building work and 
not civil engineering, 

In the ae, ao. echoes ees most 
of the designs and motifs given are very distressing. 

We are his by the courtesy of the architects, 
Messrs, Nicholson & Corlette, to insert a block of 
one of several buildings which have been erected 
in the West Indies. This, we venture to suggest, 
shows legitimate architectural treatment. The 
only material other than concrete employed a 
locally made tile, which is inserted to form strings 
and caps. There is a total absence of appliqué 
work, false panelling, &c., and it possesses the 
superlative merit of a design in remforced concrete 
obtained entirely from simple and inexpensive 
centering. Much the same, however, can be said 
of the illustration on page 230 of the warehouse 
buildings in Cologne. This chapter constitutes 
quite the best on this aspect of concrete that has 
hitherto been published. Bearing somewhat on 
the foregoing ia the question of aurface treatment, 
but the interesting examples F shire are of little 
value in the absence of any indication as to their 
respective costs, | m .. 

We are glad to note under “ Waterproofing 
that the best method of waterproofing is stated to 
be obtained not by the use of waterproofing com- 
pounds, but simply by good materials and work- 
manship intelligently employed. 


ima | the p ure of obtaining com- 
petitive tenders, the practising architect 1s recom- 


mended to employ an engineer to prepare his 
designs, it not being considered as part of an archi- 
tect’s duties, and to this we agree. Ab the same 
time, an architect should have sufficient know- 
ledge of this material to complete his general 
designs and details before allowing the engineer to 
intervene. This will obviate, inter alia, the de- 
plorable hide-bound conventionalities of design in 
this material which at present prevail. 7 

otdaque method of buying patented bars 
sigma thrown into the bargain is fortunately 
moribund, but is dymg hard owing to those archi- 
tecta and engineers who are weak enough still to 
foster a method open to every kind of abuae and 
Sragant with risk. This is, however, only o 
legree worse than setting specialists in compett- 
tion, whereby a premium is put upon bad design ; 
moreover, the practical result is that their fees are 
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Kise’s Hover, Jawarca, B.W.L: Eeemexce oF BLE. Tee Govensos. 
Meare. Nicholeon & Corlette, architects. 


increased 100 per cent. to pay for the costs of 
jek erie: competitive echemes which have not 
fructified. The architect safeguards his client's 
interest’ best who employs at a reasonable fee an 
engineer upon whose scheme bills of quantities are 
prepared and tenders obtained in an equitable 
manner. As things stand at present it is advan- 
tageous to employ a specialist, always providing 
he is prepared to design with a reinforcing metal 
which can be atediraes in an open market on the 
EAme footing as structural steel, trmber, &c. 

The Quantities chapter is written by one who 
obviously is only applying his general knowledge of 
quantities to this special subject, and in the cir- 
cumstances serves no useful purpose. The sole 
illustration in this chapter argues an entire lack of 
practical experience unless we mercifully consider 
tt purely as a diagram. Also the somewhat im- 
pitts subject headed “ Prices for Steel Rein- 
forcement '’ is conclusively treated by one single 
reference to a patented bar with the cost of fixing 
sume Mm Various positions for which, m our opinion, 
it 18 eminently unsuitable. 

Throughout the whole volume the stereotyped 
statements which have been put forward for years 
‘eh are set down with the usual amug content. 

Vhat is badly needed to-day isa fearless exposition 
of the fallacies exploded by the latest researches, 
and we certainly consider there is sufficient of such 
material to fill a volume of respectable dimensions. 

In conclusion, and subject to the foregoing 
criticiams, we can recommend this book to the 
student, both of architecture and building con- 
struction, for a general treatment of the subject. 
The book is readable, attractive, and beautifully 


illustrated. In a revised edition we would not 


recommend increase in the reading matter, but « 


rather an application of the editorial shears, as all 

that has been said could be compressed into half the 

space without detriment to its educational value. 
Perctval M. Fraser [4.1]. 


THAMES-SIDE, temp. JAMES T. 

On and along the Thames, James [., 1008-1025. By 
IF. Culling Gare. Bo, ond. 1918. 10s, Gd. wet. 
warrod w& Sons, Warwick Lane, 2.0.) 

Mr. Gaze haz in this volume undertaken the task 

of compiling from vanous contemporary sources a 

description of Court life during the reign of James 

L., and of other inevdental events connected more 

especially with the neighbourhood of the River 

Thames, and in obtaining the material for his work 

he has evidently spent much time in useful re- 

search. The method of writing history by meane of 
literal transcriptions of contemporary records and 
letters has the advantage that the information 
given is necessarily first-hand, and events are 
brought before us aa they appeared to those who 
took part in them; bot it also has the drawback 
that the material available is apt to be discon- 

nected, and unless the work is treated simply ox a 

collection of “excerpta historica "—which, from a 

student's point of view, has its advantages—it is 

necessary to fill in the gapa which occur between 
the excerpts in order to make a continuous and 
readable account. This is what the author has 
endeavoured to do; but if we venture to think 
that the result has not always been successful, it is 
perhaps not so much his fault as his misfortune 
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that the material at his command is at times too 
scanty to be pieced together satisfactorily. 

In the first chapter the reader is taken for a trip 
down the river from its source to Queenborough. 
This subject alone is sufficient for a volume, and in 
etideavouring to compress it into the space of one 
chapter the author is only able to ate a lightning 
glance at the numerous towns and villages on or 
near its banks, and there is unfortunately no ma 


- to assist one in following the writer on his rapic 


tour. The second chapter, relating to the nume- 
rous royal residences on the river, is again, we think, 
a disappointing one, as no attempt is made to de- 
scribe the palaces at the period about which he 
writes, the author simply quoting a few somewhat 
disconnected extracta Ba documents in each case 
of little interest to the general reader; Windsor 
Castle, for example, being simply passed over with 
a list of the official posts in 1607 and the salaries 


attached to them, and with one or two itema refer- 


= 


ring to Minor repairs. 

When we reach the third chapter, the most im- 
portant in the book—that dealing with Court life— 
the author is on surer ground ; a muss of contem- 
porary information is available which he has been 
able to marshal in chronological order, and, with a 
few connecting links, to make a fairly consecutive 


* aocount giving an interesting insight of the life at 
ng 


Court during James's reign. The period is rich in 
records relating to the numerous Progresses of the 
king and the general movements of the Court; and 


‘the gossiping letters of Sir Dudley Carleton, John 


Chamberlain, the Venetian Ambassador, and others, 
all of which are full of enlightening information, 
have been deeply drawn upon. According to a 
description given of James by Sir Anthony Weldon, 
he seems to have been uncouth in person, somewhat 
deformed, and not over delicate in his manners. 
He was 4 man of tireless activity, spending day 
after day in the saddle following the staghounds, 
and constantly moving from one residence to 
another, his restlessness leading the Earl of Pem- 
broke, the Lord Chamberlain, to remark in one of 
his letters that the Court was in perpetual motion ; 
and im addition there were the numerous Royal 
Progresses which he undertook to different parts of 
the Kingdom, so graphically described by John 
Nichols, which must have frequently spelt ruin to 
his numerous,andat times we expect unwilling, en- 
tertainers. When we consider the difficulties of 
travel m those days, and the large retinue which 
generally accompanied the Court, we can imagine 
the onerous work which this perpetual motion must 
have entailed upon the Court officials. 

One of James's foibles was to confer knighthood 
on his loyal subjects; early in his reign he com- 
manded all persons having land of the annual 
value of £40 to come and have this dignity con- 
ferred upon them and to pay the obligatory fees, 
this being possibly a matter of consideration: 
hardly a week passed without o batch of gentlemen 


veing dubbed, as many as three hundred bein 
cnighted on one occasion. Court pageants on lant 
water, masques, and tournaments tre 

took place, and some contemporary accounts are 
given which describe them in much detail and are 
Interesting reading. a cae 
- Subsequent chapters deal with Naval Construc- 
tion, in which w very detailed description of the 
launch under somewhat unusual circumstances of 
the “ Prince Royal” is given by Phineas Pett, the 
King’s shipwright, and with life and traffic on the 
river, containing an interesting account of the great 
frosts lof 1607 and 1621, when the Thames was 
froxen over and fairs were held a Ned Spatk 
two chapters, treating upon Pleasure and Spor 
and upon the Lord Mayan! Processions on the 
Thames on the occasion of the annual ii ee to 
Westminster on the Feast of 88. Simon and Jude, 
the old Lord Mayor's Day, are also entertain 

The absence of any foot-natee is we think a 
matter of regret; we should like to have seen 
the authorities quoted for the excerpts, for the 
use of thoge who dates to pursue the matter further, 
and also occasional notes amplifying information 
given in the text. To take one or two instances : on 

ge 129, in reading the account of the wedding 
bativition of Sir Philip Herbert and “ the pay 
Susan,” a note that she was the daughter of Ed- 
ward Vere, Earl of Oxford, and that he was subse- 
quently the fourth Earl of Pembroke, would have 
added interest to the account. And again, on page 
465, the bare quotation of an order for the pay- 
ment of allowances to Philip Henslowe and 
Edward Allen, Masters of the King’s game at Paris 
Garden, conveys little information in itself, but 4 
note to the effect that the latter was Edward 
Alleyn, the actor and the munificent founder of 
Dulwich College, and that the former was his 
father-in-law and a well-known theatrical manager 
who, in conjunction with Alleyn, built the Fortune 
Theatre in Golden Lane, Barbican, described by 
Chamberlain as “the fairest playhouse in the 
town,” would have shown that they were interest- 
ing personalities. | 

In conclusion, the volume contains much useful 
and entertaining information, some of which has 
possibly not been published before, and is here con- 
veniently brought together, and we must thank 
the publishers for issumg a book that is, for its size, 
commendably light in weight. | 

Watrer L. Srrers [4.]. 


Garden Craft in Europe. By H. Tnigo Triggs, A-BB.A., 
La, imp. 40, with over 200 illustrations. (5s, net. Lomul. 
1918. (B.T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn. | 

Maisie bekuaela. Sevaecr: wal. Poser Ooiare 

sare hitects, Surveyors, « a Owners. 
By Harold G. Holl (43 @o. Lond. 1913, Bs. Gd, net. 
[Crosby Lockwood & Son, 7 Stationers" Hall Court, E.4.] 
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CHRONICLE, 
The Royal Gold Medal 1913. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Plymouth, P.C. 
[Hon A], bas kindly accepted the Council's in- 
vitation to present the Royal Gold Medal to 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield on Monday, 23rd June. 


A numerous company of members and their 
friends assembled at the Institute last Monday 
evening to hear the Paper on Modern Architecture, 
and to do honour to its distinguished author, who 
hod timed a visit to Europe at this season for the 
express purpose of coming to London and pre- 
senting his ‘Pa rin person. Mr, Hastings, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Hastings, crossed the Atlantic 
last week and came directly to London, arrivin; 
here on Saturday. On Monday he was entertain 
to dinner by the Council, and on Tuesday the 
President gave a dinner in his honour at the Arts 
Club, among the guests being Sir Ernest George, 
A.R.A., Sir Henry Tanner, C.B., Mesars. Thomas 
K. Colloutt, Ernest Newton, A.R.A., E. L. Lutyens, 
A.R.A., Leonard Stokes, A. W. 5, Cross, E. Guy 
Dawber, Walter Cave, George Hubbard, F.5.A., 
and Mervyn Macartney. Among the visitors pre- 
sent by special invitation to hear Mr, Hastings 
Pauper were Lord Algernon Gordon-Lennox and 
the Hon. Blanche Gordon-Lennox, and Professor 
C. H, Moore, the eminent historian of architecture 
(late of Harvard University, and now settled in 
England). Mrs, Hnstings was also present, with 
Mrs. ond Miss Blomfield, and Lady Webb and 
Miss Webb. 7 : 

At the conclusion of his Paper Mr. Hastings 
showed, and made a running commentary upon, 
in interesting series of slides which he had had 
prepared for the elucidation of his subject, and 
ae of these figure eH the ray tapi on 
orezoing pages. By special request he gave a. 
ant meteated description of the magnificent build- 
ing of the New York Public Library that he de- 
signed and carried out in association with his 
partner, the late Mr. Carrére.* By the kindness of 
_ © [twill be recalled that the late Mr, Carrére some three 
Sessions ago arranged to read a Paper to the Institute on 
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Mr. ings We are able to include some views of 
this building among the illustrations to his Paper. 

The Times of Tuesday devoted a leader to an 
appreciative review of the Paper, summing up its 
gist very neatly in the following passage -— 

There is no need for him [the architect] to attempt the 
impossible task of cresting an architecture new in all ita 
details and methods, any more than an original writer 


need create a new language to express his originality. In- 
deed, an Bn Saat a does nob think about is originality 
si * ceclgas hi 7 aarp ercbinctor neal asd and he usea the 
best words he can find to expross that oloarl Pad ites ianly. 
So an arcnitect should use features and dotails rom the 
pastas he needa them ; but he should not use them to show 
that he it on artist. That needs no showing if he does just 
what he has to do a9 simply and exactly oa possible, Wo 
think a building cannot Steg? be artistic mnless it is in 
some style that we recognize. We should remember that, 
when sil payin buildings of the past were new, no one 
recognized the style in which they were built. No one in 
the thirteenth century praised Chartres Cathedral as a 
magnificent example of Gothic; and the audience which 
first heard Avg Lear did not eay, “ This ia a cent 
example of the Elizabethan drama." They praised it nan 
good play, if they had the wit to sce that it was one; as 
for ita language, it is the language that o poet of that time 
would naturally use to expresa himself. So when we ace 
a good building we ought to praise it as euch without asking 
any questions about ita style. But often we are not aware 
of the beauty of our best modem buildings just becanse we 
are not conscions of any etyle in thom, We say that they 
are mere building, not architecture; and vet, if future ages 
discover any etyly of architecture peculiar to our time, wo 
may be sure that they will discover it in those in 
ee solve without irrelevance some structural problem 
of our tine. . 


Professional Art Critics and the Art of the Day. 

Mr. A. 5S. Cope, R.A., takes seriously to task 
the professional art erties for their attitude to- 
val modern art and their repeated assertions of 
its decadence. “In spite of the fact that ‘ all 
these things are agaist us,’ Great Britain has a 
proud record of fine artists, and I, for one, believe 
that the torch will be carried on," says Mr. Cope in 
a letter to the Morning Post, “ If by decadence is 
meant those violent explosions of paint which for 
the past season or two have crated alee public and 
bewildered the art critics, the great mass of the pro- 
fession would agree that decadence was upon ua. 
But our country has no cause to be ahusien OF the 
work which has been produced—alike in painting, 
sculpture, and architecture—during the past, and 
it 1s generally thought that the work exhibited 
annually at the Royal Academy is on the whole con- 
siderably above the average of other countries, 
To expect that that or any other exhibition should 
contain nothing but works of the highest standard 
is, of course, unreasonable, but if only our art 
critics had all of them that wide view and real 
knowledge which we could wish them to possess, 
they would be able to pick out correct] th @ good 
pictures when they first appear, ina toad of having 
the lamentable acci- 
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SHE SPS them. A delightful example appeared 
in the Givercer on the I1th of this month, which 
reprinted an excerpt from their issue of the same 
date one hundred years ago. In it their then art 
critic fell very foul of pictures by Mr. J. M. Turner, 
R.A., and Sir David Wilkie, R.A., saying that the 
latter's picture of ‘ Blind Man's Buff” (now in the 
National Gallery) was terribly wrong, and had, 
besides, some of the faults of that miserable painter 
Watteau |—or words to that effect.” 


Broad Sanctuary and its Surroundings. 

_ The architectural changes in the surroundings of 
Broad Sanctuary made by the Wesleyan Central 
Buildings and the new Middlesex Guildhall, now 
being built opposite Westminster Abbey, will be 
increased when the scheme for the removal of 
Westminster Hospital to another neighbourhood is 
carried out. The question of the structure which 
is to take the place of Westminster Hospital was 
recently before the Westminster City Council, and 
it was decided to take ateps to prevent any 
“desecration ” of the site. The present position 
of the matter, it 1s understood, is this, The 
akon Bill promoted by the corporation of the 

ospital, by which power 1s sought to dispose of the 
present site and to acquire lands for the erection of 
a new hospital elsewhere in the County of London, 
has passed the second reading; and negotiations 
are inp between the London County Council 
and the hospital authorities for the insertion of 
amendments in the Bill, at the Committee stage, 
for such a rearrangement, of the frontage level as 
will enlarge the space of Brond Sanctuary and 
further improve its architectural appearance. Sir 
Henry Craik, M.P., has also put down an instruction 
to the Committee, “to consider whether it is expe- 
dient, in dealing with the present site of the hospital, 
to widen the street leading tothe Houses of Parlia- 
ment by making the frontage level with the neigh- 
bouring building, and so providing, in the public 
interest and for posterity, an access worthy of the 
dignity of the situation.” : 


The Old Houses on Clapham Common. 

The governors of Westminster Hospital have the 
tion of a site for the new hospital fronting 
Japham Common on the north side and close to 
the parish church. This site is at present occupied 
by the picturesque row of old brick houses re- 
ferred to by Sir Walter Besant in the third volume 
of the coprepepeioal section of his great Survey of 
London. This row of houses, he says, waa built 
on @ 200 years’ lease in 1715, and are to-day sound 
d good, and are locally mentioned as the work of 
Sir Christopher Wren. Nos. 3 and 4 of this row, 
over the archway, were formerly united, and here 
was Mr, Greaves’ school, where Macaulay was edu- 
cated between 1807 and 1812. Under the areh- 
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to wait until a century of competent opinion has way is seen the heavy gate through which the 


scholars entered the school, which was built in the 
garden. Tom Hood also received his education 
in this same row of buildings at the Clapham 
Academy, which consisted of the two red-b ick 
Queen Anne structures now forming Clarence 
House and Mr. Stroud’s school. The gates of 
Holyhurst and two or three others near by have 
the remains of armorial bearings on them, but are 
almost rusted away or thickly encrusted with paint. 


Architects’ Registration in the South African Union. 
At the Annual General Meeting of the Cape In- 
stitute of Architects held on the 24th Apml, the 
outgoing President, Mr. Arthur H. Reid CP, who 
for the last thirty years has been actively identified 
with the movement for the Registration of Archi- 
tects, In delivering his valedictory address reite- 
rated some of the leading points for registration, and 
ave some hints for the guidance of the new Presi- 
lent and Council in piloting through Parliament 
the Architects’ Registration Bill which they have m 
prospect. They would find, he said, the experier 
af the promoters of the Accountants’ Registration 
Bill of the utmost value to them, if only to show 
the line of reasoning to be expected from a Parlia- 
mentary Select Committee, It was evident from 
the reports of the Select Committee's findings that 
they would in all probability view with disfavour : 
(1) The control Sra ecistrition Roll of Architects 
by any body comp exclusively of architects ; 
(2) The compulsory enrolment of registered archi- 
tecta as members of any professional institution ; 
(3) The absence of appeal from the decision of the 
Council of any registered governing body, Their 
draft Registration Bill would follow the lines 
adopted by the Medical Act of the Transvaal, which 
governed the allied professions of dentistry, 
chemistry, and nursing, in the same manner a8 10 
their Bill they sought the control of quantity sur- 
veyors. There was no wish or proposal to mter- 
fere with the rights or privileges of persons at pre- 
sent practising as architects within the Union of 
South Africa, even if they were not qualified to the 
extent that was desirable in the public interest, but 
the control of that class of practitioner was ab- 
iad paces & A 
e question of Registration era Up again @ 
the Anal gti eerres inlet oa se 
pril, when the principal quest of the evening, Sir 
Frederic De Waal | (A sey of the Province 
of the Cape of Good Hope), said he believed the 
profession would he wise if they did not seek power 
that they should not have; but if they would ask 
Parliament for power to deal with their own afiairs, 
without seeking to deal with people not belonging 
to their Institute, he believed Parliament wou 
(rant them that without any difficulties. He be- 
eved that, having regard to the fate of the Ac- 
countants, architects would be wise in being 
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moderate in their request, by demanding only the 
power to provide proper professional status, to see 
that the people were not over-charged or under- 
charged, and to see that things were done properly 
in their professional household. They a he 
wise to remember that there were such things as 
vested imterests, and that Parliament would never 
allow them to prevent anyone joining their pro- 
fession who had passed the necessary examinations, 
and would never sanction any man being penalized 
who was already practising as an architect. What 
Parliament would be prepared to do was, whilst 
protecting those people who are at present prac- 
tasing and are not members of the Institute, to give 
the Institute the power to prevent the ranks of 
those people becoming enlarged, and would see 
that only proper people entered the ranks of the 
profession. 

_ The new President of the Cape Institute is Mr. 
F, K. Kendall [4.). 


Fellowship Books. 

Mr. Batsford ia publishing a series of “* Fellow- 
ship Books,” described as a new contribution by 
various writers towards the expression of the 
human ideal and artistic faith of our day. The 
publisher explains that the aims of the series are to 
recall the elemental truths whence springs all that 
makes life worth living, the factors that increase 
our common enjoyment of nature, poetry, and art. 
Mrs. Arthur Stratton is the editor of the series, and 
six volumes liave already been published at the 
= of 2s, each net, viz., “ Friendship,” by Clifford 

; The Joy of the Theatre," by Gilbert Cannan; 
* Divine Discontent,” by James Guthrie; “~The 
Queat of the Ideal,” by Grace Rhys; “Springtime,” 
by C.0. Tait; “ The Country,” by Edward Thomas. 

" Give stones and mortar to an idealist who has 
had the force and will to learn their uses and the 
contral of them, and he will build you a cathe- 
dral,” says Mrs. Rhys in “ The Quest of the Ideal.” 
* His idealism will give the mere rough material of 
his trade a value which is not to be measured. Give 
the same material to the cunning man of small 
brain, to the man who is called the practical man, 
and he will build you a hideous street, cheating as 
he goes, in which his lack of real practical aense 1s 
manifest, because, in flat disobedience to the com- 
mands of his Creator, he is creating an unremunera- 
tive ugliness, when remunerative beauty might 
have better rewarded him. Bricks and stones have 
often been the weapons of the idealist, and will be 
80 Once more in the future.” 


University of Sheffield : Department of Architecture : 
Vacation Courses. 

Aninteresting tour ip France has been arranged 
for the Summer Vacation Course in Architecture 
at the University of Sheffield. The route will be 
from London to Paris, Troyes, Sens, Auxerre, 
Vézelay, Semur, Dijon, Autun, Nevers, Bourges, 
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Blois, Orleans, Chartres, Paris, London, the time 
occupied heing practically three weeks. The 
he will be under the guidance of the Rev. Dr. 
Vest [4.], formerly pupil of Viollet-le-Duc and of 
the Ecole des Baerckis, and author of (oth 
Architecture in England and France. The party 
will leave London on 4th August and suave bee 
in London on Saturday, 23nd August. Every 


facility will be given and the necessary permissions 
obtained for sbotching and photaitapnines The 
fee for the course 1s twenty-two guineas (or nine- 
teen guineas starting and ending in Paris), and 
this covers all the usual travelling and hotel’ 
expenses. The course is open to all who are inte- 
rested in the study of architecture. Those desirous 
of joining the purty should communicate as soon 
as possible with the Lecturer, Mr. W. 8, Purchon 
[4.], The University, Sheffield. 


Course for Builders’ Pupils. 

The University of Sheffield is Using, in eon- 
sultation with the Sheffield Master Builders’ 
Association, a three-years’ course of instruction to 
meet the requirements of students who are work- 
ing with the object of becoming master-builders, 
or of occupying other important positions in build- 
ing businesses. It is considered that by taking 
this course a student will acquire that knowledge 
of scientific and theoretical matters which will 
enable him to benefit more fully from his practical 
work during apprenticeship, and which will be of 
still greater value to him in later years. The 
course 1s a part-time one—six months at the 
University and six months at the Works each year 
for three years. Students attending the course 
must be at least sixteen years ofage. As building 
work is becoming more and more scientific, this 
combination of practical work and applied science 
Searing of u high standard is likely to prove ex- 
ceedingly useful, and should be not only of service 
to those who take the course but also tend to raise 
the standard of education in building work gene- 
rally. Information about the course may be had 
from the Lecturer, Mr. W. 5. Purchon, The Uni- 
versity, Sheffield, 







Heating and Ventilating Engineering Studentships. 
We are asked to announce that the Institution 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers are offering 
two Heating Studentships, tenable in the Faculty 
of Engin si at University College, London, each 
of the value of £50. year, together with the amount 
of college fees. . Candidates must produce evidence 
of having pursued a course of en ring training 
and of being familiar with the work of an engineers 
laboratory, Candidates who cannot petra rast 
evidence may be examined in Mathematics (Pure 
and Applied); one or more branches of Engineering 
Science; French and German; Physics: Chem- 
istry * the standard in each subject being that re- 
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quired for the Bachelor of Science in Engineering 


in the University of London. The qualifications 


of candidates will be reported on and the examina- 
tion (if any) be conducted by a Board of Kx- 
aminers appointed by the University College 
Faculty of Engineering, assisted by two assessors 
apponies by the Council of the Institution of 

eating and Ventilating Engineers. The Re- 
search Students, who will be required to devote 
their whole time to their work and to pursue such 
courses of study in connection therewith and to 
undertake such researches as the faculty of en- 
sineering of University College may approve, will 


win their work on 30th September next unless. 


other arrangements are sanctioned, Applications 
should be sent in on or before Saturday, 15th June 
1913, to Mr. Walter W. Seton, M.A., Secretary, 
University College (Gower Street, W.C.). 


International Congress of “‘ Hygiene and Salubrity of 
Dwellings,” Antwerp. - 
~The Fourth International Congress of “ Hy- 
giene and Salubrity of Dwellings * will take place 
at Antwerp this year from 31st August till 7th 
September. These Congresses owe their inception 
to the French Society of Hygiene, the first having 
been held at Paris in 1004, the second at Geneva 
in 1906, and the third at Dresden in 1909. The 
Congress will comprise four sections, viz, :— 

I. Hygiene of Emigranta.—(1) Transport by rail from 
their place of origin; (2) Medical inspection on arrival ; 
(3) Lodging on land: hotels, private housea, bonrding- 
houses; (4) Foundation of special “ house-complexes "' or 
caravansaries ; (5) Transport by ship: drinking-water, 
clothing, and night-quarters. 

Cl. Colonial Hignvene.—i{1) Private dwellings; (2) Col- 
lective dwellings (mining enterprises, plantations, ko.) : 
(3) Infirmaries, hospitals, 

TL. Hygiene of Ports and Shipa,—{1) Means to prevent 
the Contamination of Navigabls Water-waye; (2) Pro- 
phylactic measures against the introduction of exotic 
contagious diseases; (3) Sailors’ homes; (4) Puasenger 
ships; (5) Men-of-war. : 

a V. Deolopment of Towne from the Hypienie Point of 
F oeie, 

An extra subject, “ Expropriation on account of 
Insalubrity,” will be studied by the Congress, and 
consideration thereof continued by the Eleventh 
International ee of Cheap Dwellings to meet 
at the Hague on 8th September and following days. 

The subscription for members is 20 fr.; persons 
belonging tos member's family, 10 fr. All papers 
and resolutions must be in the hands of the Secre- 
tary-General before Ist July. Secretary-General : 
Walther Van Kuyck, The Town Hall, Antwerp, to 
whom all enquiries should be addressed. 


In response to many requesta from members of 
the Approved Society for other benefits than those 
provided by the National Insurance Act, the Com- 
mittee have decided, subject to sufficient numbers 
joming, to form a Voluntary Section for the pro- 


e 


vision of additional sickness and disablement 
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benefits, pensions and death benefits. The mem- 
bership will be limited to the architectural and 


surveying prises and will not be carried on 
for profit, but managed solely in the interests of 


members by the same Committee as the Approved 
Society. e Voluntary Section will be open to all 
members of the professions, whether State insured 
or not, with no question of income limit. Under 
Table [., up to age 30, a member con secure Is, 
per week in illness, disablement benefit of Ss. per 
week, a pension of 5s. per week, £25 at death and 
£12 10s. at death of his wife, for a quarterly con- 
tribution of 13%. Under Table LI. the quarterly 
contribution is higher, varying according to the 

of the member assunng, and the ion 
benefit is 10s. instead of Ss. Either table ay be 
regarded as a unit, and can be doubled or trebled 
in return for double or treble contributions. The 
tables have been drawn up under the best actuarial 
advice, and are confidently anticipated to meet all 
requirements. A medical certificate of good 
health will be required at entry. The Society has 
also a Benevolent Fund which is supplemented by 
many members of the professions. This fund will 
be available to all members of the Voluntary and 
State Sections of the Society and to non-members 
who contribute a small quarterly payment to the 
Benevolent Fund. It may be drawn upon at the 
discretion of the Committee to meet cases of dis- 
tresa arising from continual unemployment, or to 
assist the widows and families of members, Full 
information will be furnished by the Secretary. 
Mr, F_R, Yerbury, 15 Tufton Street,, Westminster. 





MINUTES. XIV, 


At the Fourteenth General ee (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1012-13, hell Monday, 20th May 1913, at 5 p.m,— 
Present: Mr. “ict came Blomfield, A.R.A., Preauent, in 
the Chair; 44 Fallows (including 12 members of the Coun- 
ell), 67 Assotintes es 2 mombers of the Council), 
24 Licentintes, 2 Hon. Associates, and numerous Visitore— 
the Minutes of the Annonal General Meeting held Sth May 
having been already published were taken as read ond 
tle a8 cormmct, 


Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Vice-Preeident, acting for the Hon- 
Secrelary, announced the decense of Thomas Egbert 


Lidiard James, Fellow, clocted 1803, 

The follo Members and Licentiates attending for 
the first time since thelr election were formally admitted 
by the President—vic. Arthor James Stratton, F.S.A., 
and Samuel Sebastian Reay, Fellows: William Godfrey 
Newton, Edward Ralph Douglas Selway, and Bernard 
Wardlaw Habershon tt, dasociaies; Albort Anthony 
Fillary awl Thomas Tyseen Grey Donaldson-Selby, 
Lieentintes, | 

A Paper by Mr. Thomas Hastings, of New York, on 
Mopars Aner rime, having been read by the author 
and illustrated by lantern slides, a discussion ensoed, and 
on the motion of Sir Aston Webb, C.B,, C.V.0., ROA. [F.) 
seconded by Dr, J. J. Burnet, AJR.S_A, [F.], a vote of | 
thanks was poseed to Mr. Hastings by acclamation and 
waa briely responded to, 

The proceedings terminated at 10 p.m. 
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THE PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 
By WituiAM James Davies [A.), R.LB.A. Essay Medallist 1913. 





Essay awarded the R.LB.A. Silver Medal and twenty-five guineas 1913, submitted under the motta 
“LES LONGS SOUVENIRS FONT LES GRANDS PEUPLES.” 


SUMMARY, 


l. Tae Gexunan Arrirepe oF Max To THE Past. 
2. Tue Taearwest or Burnes ox THe Past. 

(i) General, 

(ii) By the Greeks. 

(tii) By the Romans to the time of Constantine. 

(iv) By the Romans at the time of Constantine and 

Bra gr taerieng the Middle: A 

(¥) the English in the Aliddle Ages, ; 
(vi) By the English in the Middle Ages (Destructive). 
(vii) By the Engtich during the Renatssance. 
(vill) Ey the English during the Renaissance (Destruc- 

tive). 

(ix) By Wren. 

(x} Summary. 
¢ Tue Growre or ArncyzoLocicaL REskakcii aXxDp 

Histomrcan Carrictss. 

(i) The Origin in Italy, ; | 

(ii) The Attitude of the Wealthy Classes in Tiaty. 

(iii) The Contemporary Attitude of Architecta, 

(iv) The Beginnings in England. 

(v) The Position of Archmology in the first half of 

Beventecnth Century. : 

(vi) The Assistance rendered by Societies. 
(vi) The Collecting of Ancient Remain: 


4. Tae Hisrory or tue Rerstronatios MoveMersrt. 
(i) The Origin of the Gothic Revival. 
(ii) The Growth of the Restoration Movement. 
iii) Scott's Views on Restoration. 
ftv) Ruskin’s Views on Restoration. 
(v) The Reaction. 
oS. Taz Measrxa oF “ Moxvmesr.” 
fi) Definitions 
(ri) The Inclusion of Natural Scenery in the Term. 
(iii) Classification of the different kinda. 
(iv) The Limitation of Date. 
Third Geries, Vol XX. No. 15.—Ii4 Jone 1912 
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i) The Reasons for their Preservation. 
Ay Cataloguing and Schoduting. 
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iv) Treatment agninst Decay in Stone Timb 
ich Ontaide Rise i) one ond Timber, 
(vi) ‘ractioability of Saving Monuments Ji 
to Preventablo Deitractisa, i i ila 
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(i) The Commencement of State Interference in 
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io ay scheme, oy 

(iti) Legislation in Italy. 

(iv) Legislation in Austria. 

(v) Legislation in Prussia, 

(vi) Legislation in Bavaria, 
is ees Some es 
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(ix) Leginiation in Indi. ne 
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1. From the earliest times man has desired both to perpetuate his memory and to recall 
the achievements of a past age. ‘The desire to be remembered, to stand out distinct from 
the millions of bubbles before and after him, whether by means of his children or by 
carving his name in marble, is born with mankind. The wish to recall the past is more 
complex, and may be due to a variety of reasons, Curiosity may be excited by the 
unusual aspect or forgotten use of bygone objects; admiration, by their splendour, “‘ see what 
manner of stones and what buildings are here'’; or piety or patriotism, by the veneration in 
which they are held. ‘* When your children shall ask their fathers in time to come, saying, 
‘What mean these stones?’ Then ye shall let your children know, saying, * Israel came over 
this Jordan on dry land.’ "’ Reverence for the past exists in all but vulgar and shallow minds, 
and is seen in every age under different forms, whether shown by Crusaders fighting for the 
Holy Sepulchre or by Germans digging in the sands of Asia Minor. Jt may, however, be 
eclipsed by other feelings. Reverence may be excited by memories associated with the object 
or by events of which it has been the witness—‘* From the summit of these pyramids forty 
centuries look down on you '’—but that attitude of mind may be overshadowed by veneration 
for the sacred or patriotic character of the monument: by awe—in a sceptical age more likely 
to be found with the uncultivated—at its gigantic size or sublime position; by delight and 
admiration for its beauty enriched by the hand of time; by wonder at the rarity or difficulty 
of its workmanship; by surprise at the value of its material, 

2 (i.) A brief historical account of how ancient monuments have heen treated in the 
past will show that, while buildings have been repaired, enlarged, altered and rebuilt, or in 
a few cases ruins that have fallen into disuse have been re-adapted for other purposes, nothing 
in the nature of restoration in its modern and, of recent years, odious sense,’ was attempted, 
and that the present view that everything of the past is worthy of preservation at all costs has 
been of very gradual and of comparatively late growth. Man has not been slow to lay his hands 
on his predecessors’ work to adapt it to his own needs or the fashions und art of his times. He 
has enlarged and added to it to meet new requirements, repaired it after his own manner and 
style when it has fallen into disrepair, and rebuilt it to suit the tastes or the more extravagant 
ideas of his age. He has even attempted to appropriate to himself for his own self-glorification 
moniments érected by others, 

2(i.) It has been pointed out by Fergusson that the probable cause why nearly all the 
great temples now found in Greece date from the forty or fifty years after the defeat of the 
Persians, is ‘* that the old temples were thought unworthy of the national greatness and of that 
feeling of exaltation arising from the suceessful result of the greatest of their wars, so that 
almost all those that remained were pulled down or rebuilt.""* The successive temples of 
Diana at Ephesus illustrate the fact of how the Greeks while rebuilding on the same lines yet 
employed the contemporary manner as then developed. The wooden columns of the Heraeon 
at Olympia were gradually replaced by stone’ as the.same nation beeame more proficient in 
mechanical science. 

2 (iii.) The sacredness of a building or of the nites performed in it has had the effect 
sometimes of preserving the form through centuries of constant use and through a series of 
disasters. The original hat of Numa where the sacred fire. was kept burning was destroyed 
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hy the Gauls in $90 8.c. A second and third fire destroyed its successors in 241 and 210 n.c.* 
The tradition; however, which prevailed in the first years of the Christian era, and which was, 
no doubt, in substance correct, is narrated by Ovid: ** The shrines which you now see roofed 
with brass, then you might see covered with straw, and their walls were woven of the pliant 
osier, This little spot, which now supports the hall of Vesta, was in those days the vast palace 
of the unshorn Numa. Yet the shape of the temple which now remains is said to have been 
anciently the same.""* Later this temple was restored by Nero (55-68 4.p.), after his fire, 
and rebuilt by Julia Domma, the wife of Septimus Severns (193-211), after that of 191 a.p.* 
Such, briefly, is the history of the most sacred building of the Romans. Other buildings did 
not fare perhaps so well, owing to their less sacred and antique choracter, though many 
were restored and rebuilt, ** Fair Concord . . now have the august hands of Cesar replaced 
thee,’"® refers to a second reconstruction of the temple in 10 a.p. by Tiberius; the first, which, 
for political reasons, was the cause of great dissatisfaction to the plebeians, was in 121 8.c, The 
more settled and luxurions times that came in with the Empire showed themselves in extensive 
rebuildings. Augustus found Rome brick and left it marble. ‘‘ Under him the temples feel 
not the ravages of time; it is not enough to grant favours to ns mortals, he lays the very gods 
under obligations to him. Thou builder of the temples, thou holy restorer of our shrines!” 
Thus Ovid of his patron.* Other Emperors cared for the monuments that serve for the decora- 
tion of a great country as they had leisure from the defence of the empire or of their own 
imperial power. Vespasian received the title of “’ Restitutor Aedium Sacrarum.'' Hadrian 
repaired theatres and basilicas and rebuilt temples. Medals struck in his honour call lim the 
restorer, the benefactor of the cities visited in his travels. Amongst other works, he restored 
the tomb of Ajax at Troy, and completed the Temple of Jupiter Olympus at Athens nearly three 
hundred years after its commencement in 174 5.c, by Antiochus Epiphanes. The destruction 
of practically all the buildings of a date anterior to the reign of Angustus makes the knowledge 
of them uncertain and difficult to obtain. Such knowledge as is obtainable is derived from the 
writings of various writers. bas-reliefs, coins, and the scanty remains afforded by excavations 
of sites built over many times. The history of the Temple of Vesta probably represents the 
story of the reconstruction of other Roman buildings: rebuilding on the-lines of the previous 
bnildings, with such alterations in material and construction that the Inxury of the times or 
science suggested, or contemporary art required, and with additions that were found necessary or 
convenient, A similar history *: * belongs to the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, the national 
sanctuary of Ancient Rome. The original building, designed by the elder Tarquin and built 
by his son Superbus, was pure Etruscan, with wide intercolummiations necessitating wooden 
architraves. This temple lasted from 509 n.c, Gl 83 n.c., when it was burnt by a malefactor. 
Sulla commenced to rebuild it, employing some of the columns of Jupiter Olympus at Athens, 
and it was finished by Julins Cesar. Augustus restored it in 9 n.c. Vespasian, in 74 a.p., 
after it had been again burnt, rebuilt it, increasing it in height. Ten years later it was again 
burnt, and rebuilt this time by Domitian with increased splendour and with Corinthian 
columns of Pentelic marble. At some time in its history it is supposed to have been increased 
from u tetrastyle temple to a hexastyle by the addition of a peristyle, though Lanciani says 
that Domitian's temple was the same length and width as its predecessors. 

2 fiv.) Art had sunk so low by the time of Constantine that be was unable to find 
sufficient architects to build the public buildings of his new eapitai,” and for want of sculptors 
of adequate ability had even to rob a triumphal arch of Trajan of bas-reliefs and statues, and 
other public and private monuments of marble to build himself the arch commemorating his 
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victory over Maxentius.2 Constantinople he adorned with trophies and statues despoiled from 
the cities of Greece and Asia, and even Rome herself." From this period may be dated the 
beginning of centuries of destruction and spoliation, unrelieved in Rome by the creation of any 
new works of genius. During the Augustan era and the years following practically all previous 
monuments had been pulled down or destroyed from some cause or another, only to be rebuilt 
more splendidly, but from now classic remains fell with ever-increasing rapidity ito rum. 
The few exceptions that remain, owing principally to their use as Christian churches, only 
intensify the general ruin. It would be tedious to follow step by step this wholesale destruc- 
tion; to indicate the general causes of it will be sufficient. The first and worst is human 
agency, friend and foe, the former, if anything, being the more injurious. Injury was caused 
by robbing the buildings of their metal cramps and tiles, and by burning the marble for lime. 
The Emperor Majorianus found it necessary to issue an edict as early as 457* against the use 
of material necessary for public works and taken from public buildings being converted, with 
the connivance of the judges, to private use, so ‘* that the great is destroyed to erect the little.”’ 
The invasion of the Barbarians was the source of great loss, Alaric in 410 and Gensere in 455 
carried off great spoils of gold and silver ornaments and valuables from the temples, statues, 
and gilt-bronze tiles: Alaric destroying the gardens and palace of Sallust, and Genserie strip- 
ping the bronze reof of Jupiter Capitolinus. More damage still was done by the Goths in the 
next century, and by the inhabitants of Rome in defence. The walls were repaired by material 
torn from the buildings round, and the statues from the Mausoleum of Hadrian were hurled 
down on the heads of the assailants. It must not, however, be thought the Barbarians were 
unenlightened savages; on the contrary, much of the spoil taken by them consisted of statues 
to adorn their own palaces. S80 much were artistic treasures appreciated by some of them that 
Theodoric the Great appointed a “* professed architect,''’ and allotted a sum of money to repair 
the walls and public buildings, and by royal edicts attempted to prevent the depredations of the 
citizens themselves. The second cause of ruin continued the destruction that man only had 
rendered possible. Sun, wind. rain and frost, assisted by frequent inundations from the 
Tiber, and by less frequent but more destructive earthquakes, now for centuries worked their 
will on buildings that had lost their protective coverings and strengthening ties, reducing the 
once centre of the world to a mass of ruins. The world-wide empire is split up into separate 
entities, and it would be beyond the limits of this Paper to follow the treatment meted out to 
artistic treasures by each separate race. The consideration of the course pursued in England 
will serve as an illustration of what took place with modifications in other nations, 

2 (v.) The tremendous energy prevailing during the Middle Ages found in building 
one source of outlet. They pulled down and rebuilt in rivalry one monastery with another, 
one town with another, clergy with burghers, and merchant with merchant. On grounds 
which nowadays would only be considered sufficient to necessitate at the most a complete 
reparation, they undertook extensive rebuilding schemes. Much more would have heen done 
but for the want of building material and lack of labour. ‘To these reasons is probably due the 
preservation of much old work that logically should have been cleared away when alterations 
and enlargements were carried out. No incongruity was felt in the destraction of Edward the 
Confessor’s darling work at Westminster in order to erect a shrine to his memory. In all 
cases the rebuilding waa in the style prevailing at that particular period, and only in a few 
exceptional cases, as in the nave and cloisters of Westminster Abbey, was any attempt made 
by copying to harmonise the new work with the old. Wanton destraction without replacement 
occurred occasionally as the Middle Ages drew onwards; Winchester Cathedral was shortened 
nO :tete, and its two great western towers pulled down, Gloucester and St. Albans also losing 
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theirs. The casing of the Norman work at Winchester and Gloucester may be considered as 
instances where the change in the tastes of the times caused alterations to existing work. The 
lack of esteem for their predecessors’ work must not be judged by the standard of modern 
reverence for medimyal work. It must be remembered that the spirit of the age of the late 
medivalists was much closer to the early than that of the present age is to late Georgian, or 
late Georgian to the Middle Ages. 

a (vi. ) Owing to its insular position England has been comparatively free from 
foreign invasion, what damage was caused by war being done during civil strifes. ‘The wars 
of Stephen's reign caused great devastation. “You might have journeyed a whole day 
without seeing a living person in the towns, or in the country one field in a atate of tillage. fi 
The barons were allowed to build castles from which they preyed on the countryside to such 
an extent that in the next reign Henry found it necessary to destroy, it is said, over a hundred 
of these strongholds. On the other hand, the Wars of the Roses were confined to the great 
lords, and ‘‘ England presented to Philippe de Commines the rare spectacle of a land where, 
brutal as was the strife, ‘ there are no buildings destroyed or demolished by war, and where 
the mischief falls, if it falls, on those who make the war,’ ''' Warfare with Scotland was pro- 
ductive of great loss along both sides of the Border, The record of one town, Jedburgh, will 
show the vicissitudes that occurred in a more or less degree, according to their strength, in 
most of the towns situated there: abbey wrecked and plundered by Sir Richard Hastings, 
1279; castle taken by the English, 1846; retaken by the Seots and razed to the ground, 1409; 
town heat by Sir Roberf Umfraville. 1410 and 1416, and by the Earl of Warwick, 1464; town 
and abbey attacked, pillaged, and burnt by the Earl of Surrey, 1523; abbey repaired, 
1541-1544; abbey pillaged and burnt by Sir Ralph Eure, 1544, and by the Earl of Hert- 
ford, 1545. ALi if 

2° (vii.) A similar attitude towards old work as was the vogue in mediwval times was 
maintained until the Renaissance became decadent. Architects, who had now begun to 
separate themselves from workmen, designed in their contemporary style additions to medimyal 
buildings, just as the fifteenth-century masons had built them to earlier buildings. ‘The intro- 
duction of gunpowder and the more settled condition of the nation caused, after the Wars of 
the Roses, the gradual abandonment of the non-residential parts of many castles, which fell 
into disrepair, and finally into rnin. The same fate through disuse overtook the monastic 
establishments on the dissolution of the monasteries (1586-9), and also overtook over two 
thongand chauntries and chapels and a hundred and ten hospitals on their suppression in 
1545..* Many of the churches were retained in use, and other parts of the establishments 
were turned into dwelling-houses or employed for other purposes by those into whose possession 
they came, While the remainder fell into min or were destroyed, numerous domestic build- 
ings began to rise, built by the new aristocracy from the wealth thus dispersed. All who could 
afford it built houses for themselves during this century and the beginning of the next. 

“When the condition of an existing house did not ‘warrant its actual removal, additions 
in the new style were made; something had to be done to keep in fashion. . . . The 
builders of Elizabeth's days removed work of their grandfathers to make room for their own, 
only to have this, in its turn. replaced 1 in the times of Anne and the Georges.""" Churches, 
except in growing towns or where, as in London, fire had destroyed them, were sufficient for 
the needs of the population. The work was confined to maintaining them in use, and where 
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new furniture or a small addition was required it was made in the manner then prevalent. 
The fact that down to the middle of the eighteenth century these additions to buildings often 
show more or less Gothic features in the stonework does not indicate a striving after a style 
dead and gone. The Gothic tradition lingered long amongst country masons, existing side 
by side with a childlike and naive knowledge of classic features obtained from pattern-books, 
and this though carpenters, joiners, and plasterers had quite adopted Renaissance detail, 
The spire and part of the tower at Higham Ferrers, which fell in 1691, was rebuilt to the old 
design," no doubt through this lingering tradition, but possibly in order to re-nse the old 
material which was largely employed in the rebuilding. | 

2 (vi.) Destruction had its way during the Renaissance as in Classic and Medieval 
times. In 1560 it was found necessary to issue a proclamation against breaking and defacing 
monuments of antiquity set up in churches, and converting church bells to private uses,** a 
proclamation inspired not so mnoch by a reverence for the past as by the desire for the main- 
tenance of order and decency, Damage was caused to abbeys and priories such as St. Albans, 
Glastonbury, and Romsey, by the search for treasure allowed by licences granted by 
James I.“ The Puritans and the Civil War were answerable for a great deal of injury; the 
religious prejudices of the former causing much loss of stained glass and statuary, though by 
no means all that is attributed to them, . 

2 (ix.) Though work was thus done in the contemporary manner, Wren—for reasons he 
has not explained—oecasionally designed in the Gothic style. The best-known example is 
the two western towers of Westminster Abbey, finished by Hawksmoor, and perhaps the most 
successful, the gateway at Christchurch, Oxford, The reason that St. Mary, Aldermanbury, 
was rebuilt in the Gothic was the fact that 5.0001. was left by Henry Rogers conditionally on 
the church being a copy of the old,** an early example of a custom in vogue at the present 
time. Other London examples are the towers of St. Dunstan's in the East, and St. Michael's, 
Cornhill, the: latter possibly being intended as a reminiscence of the departed glories of the. 
old tower that was burnt, Whether Wren made all these designs from pressure or #8 
atademical studies is unknown.’* The designs are vigorous and in good proportion, but lack- 
ing in sympathy with Gothic architecture, and the details are puerile, and where not actually 
Classic have a decided Classic feeling. Wren's proposals for dealing with Chichester Cathedral 
were drastic, including, as they did, the removal of the ruins of the north-west tower, the 
taking down of the south-west tower, the pulling down of one bay of the nave, and the building 
of a new front. Fortunately his suggestions were not carried out. His lack of reverence for 
an ancient building will be remembered by all those who know his Classic work at the Tower 
of London, or the history of Hampton Court Palace. 

2 (x.) It will now be apparent that the treatment 
the same at different periods. The reasons for the treatment may have varied; the results 
have been much the ‘same. Generally speaking, man has used them for his own convenience, 
adapting, altering, rebuilding, and destroying them as it suited him, building up, it is true, 
history in stone for the wise to read, but thonghtless and regardless of the ages coming after 
him when the masterpieces of those times would be impossible of creation. 

_ 3 (1,) With the Renaissance men broke away from the old traditions of the schoolmen, 
with their narrow thoughts and arguments on abstract principles, and began that critical 
investigation on which all true science is based. ‘ For the first time men opened their eyes 
and saw.'’"* Dante (1265-1321) stands on the borderland between the old and new. <A new 
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epoch begins with his writings, though his theology and philosophy are those of the Middle 
Ages. Petrurch (1304-1874), separated from Dante by a greater distance than represented by 
the distance of time, forsook the philosophy of the schoolmen for Cicero and Virgil. His letters 
form an encyclopedic manual Of history, archeology, ard philosophy, written perhaps more 
for the exhibition of literary style than to communicate great knowledge to which the new 
culture was too young to have attained. He sought out the manuseripts of unknown and 
forgotten authors, and made a small collection of coins, but beyond showing the direction of 
the new tendencies his contribution to science is of little or no value. To his friend, Cola di 
Rienzo (1918-1354), more famous for the temporary suceess of his teaching based on his reading 
of ancient Roman inseriptions than for the accuracy with which he translated them,’ the world 
is indebted for the very first collection of Latin epitaphs compiled according to the principles 
of modern science." The great literary movement was arrested at the death of Petrarch, while 
the revival of learning began to gather way, led by the Humanists, more philologists than 
archmologists. An insatiable curiosity influenced every branch of activity ; men pushed off into 
inknown oceans, terrestrial, celestial, archwological, seeking but not knowing what they 
would find. The knowledge thus sequired was spread by the newly invented printing press. 
Oliviero Forza of Treviso, a predecessor of Petrarch in numismatica] leanings, must be eon- 
sidered “* one of the first promoters of the new tendencies, and of the new artistic and archmeo- 
logical tastes.""" Impetus was given to the desire for the new learning by the foundation of a 
Greek professorship in Florence in 1896. ‘The first literati in Florence flocked to study 
under Emanuele Crisolora, the first professor. Material was being accumulated for a fresh 
literary advance. Medals, manuseripts, and inscriptions were diligently sought for, collected 
and copied. Niccold Niccoli (1864-1487) left a collection of eight hundred codices, which 
formed, at his death, the first public library in Europe.’ Poggio Bracciolini (1380-?), another 
Florentine, has left interesting records of his collection of ancient marbles, amongst which, 
in a delightful villa, he would sit composing foul and seurrilous invectives. In the last years 
of his life he wrote a History of Florence in imitation of Livy. Though he lost thereby 
the narrative style of the old chronicles, he was compelled to link his facts together in a 
literary, if not a scientific manner.'? With Poggio and Leonardo Bruni (1369-1444) passes the 
ald chronicle and commences the modern history. The latter has the honour of being the 
first to apply the critical faculty to fables that till then passed current as historical truths, 
besides being in some respects a trne precursor of modern philology. In the work of Flavio 


Biondo (1388-1463) on the decline of the Roman Empire, history becomes a science, and his-. 


torie criticism is used to distinguish contemporary narrators from those of a later date. THe 
also made the first serious attempt at a complete topography of Rome in a description of its 
pagan and Christian monuments, entitled Roma Instaurata.* While these histories are 
dull affairs, full of magnified skirmishes and grandiloquent speeches, with neither local eolour 
nor anecdotes, they mark the commencement of critical research, which gradually became of 
increasing importance, and they paved the way for Guicciardini, Machiavelli, and the host 
of others from them tothe present day. Progress would have been greater but for the restrain- 
ing power of the Church. The propagation of new ideas or the criticism of old was often risky 
and dangerous, Lorenzo Valla (1406-1547), who attacked the Donation of Constantine, was 
simmoned before the Inquisition in Naples, and all will reeall the names of Galileo and 
Giordano Bruno in the next century. 

3 (it.) As early as the fifth century, as has been described, Classic remains were 
qnarried for building material, their marbles were burnt for lime, the metal Cramps were 
wrenched out of the walls, and the roofs stripped of their bronze tiles. This destruction 
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continued through the Middle Ages, justified by the superstition of the times against pagan 
edifices. Such superstition, however, did not prevent convenient buildings being conse- 
crated as places of Christian worship. Their use formed their best protection. The Pantheon 
is now the Church of the Blessed Virgin, and Lanciani® names a dozen buildings out of many 
more that were preserved as churches. ‘The use of other remains by noble families as fortresses 
has also tended to preserve them from destruction. The Savelli fortified the Theatre of 
Marcellus: the Frangipani used the Colosseum, the Arches of Titus and Constantine, and the 
Temple of Janus of the Forum Boarium as outworks for their central fortress in the palace of 
the Cesare; while the Colonnas were masters of the Mausoleum of Augustus and the Temple of 
the Sun on the Quirinal. The profane use to which the monuments of antiquity were put, 
whether as fortified homes for the nobles, quarries for building material, shelters for the poor, 
or dens for robbers, must have influenced greatly the regard and esteem in which they were 
held at the time of the Renaissance. In spite of the growth of archmological research and of 
an extravagant admiration for ancient art and classic civilisation, it was impossible to eradicate 
the lack of reverence for the ruins of a glorious past. The growth of more luxurious times 
and softer manners with increasing civilisation necessitated more magnificent palaces and 
villas, larger churehes, broader streets, aqueducts, fountains, and bridges, which were all 
made at the expense of ancient buildings. The apostolic treasury would sell a ruin as a quarry, 
taking 38 per cent. of the value of the spoil. The first official record of this dates from 1364, 
when Urban V. (1862-1870), during the ‘‘ Babylonian Captivity,’ sold the materials of the 
Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, other than the part used as a church, to the rebuilders of 
the Lateran,* In 1451-1462 the great travertine wall separating the Senate House from the 
Forum Julium was thus destroyed.‘ The Temple of Venus at Rome shared a like fate in 
1450." In one year (1452) two thousand five hundred and twenty-two cartloads of travertine were 
removed from the Colosseum." The Temple of the Sacra Urbs in 1461-1462, and the House 
of the Vestals in 1499, were swept away.‘ In the expressive phrase of Pietro Ligorio, ** ruins 
were sold like oxen for the meat market,"’ a sentiment which did not prevent him discovering 
that no better lime was to be made than that from “‘the powder of those statues which are 
destroyed every day.''’* With Paul If. (1584-1550), who ss Cardinal had already eom- 
menced the Palazzo Farnese with materials torn from the Temple of the Sun, the Baths of 
Caracalla, and other ancient buildings, began still greater devastation. Between 1540 and 
1549 the contractors employed to gather material for St. Peter's crossed the valley of the Forum 
from end to end, like, as Lanciani puts it, “* an appalling meteor destroying, dismantling, 
splitting into fragments, burning into lime the temples, the arches, the basilicas, most famous 
in Roman history." Except for a few columns of cottanello, of all the marbles used in 
St. Peter’s until the nineteenth century not an atom was virgin stone." It is a curious illustra- 
tion of the contrariness of mind at this epoch with regard to archwological matters that the 
Pope's Commissario degli Scavi was employed by him both to destroy ancient buildings for 
material to build his Palazzo Farnese and to collect antiques for the collection within its walls.”” 

4 (ui.) The awakening which in the world of letters had given so much encouragement 
to the study of the past had not prevented the destruction just deseribed. Architects were no 
better respecters of ancient remains than the opulent clerics and laymen. In art the Revival 
carries the mind back to Giotto, Orgagna, and Niceold Pisano. As the movement became more 
classical, architects turned to the study of Roman remains. Filippo Brunellesehi (1877-1446) 
in 1403 set out from Florence with Donatello (1886-1466) to measure and sketch the monu- 
ments of Rome, Similar architectural sketches made by the Sangalli, Peruzzi, Raphael. 
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Alberti, Bramante, Sansovino and others are preserved in the Uffizi Gallery in Florence— 
sketches which in modern times have helped to solve many topographical riddles." Though 
they sketched, measured, and studied even the obscurest fragments until they had obtained 
all the advantage they thought they were capable of affording, they joined in the work of destroy- 
ing those remains of an art they admired so much. Michael Angelo ent the pedestal for the 
statue of Mareus Aurelius from one of the columns of the Temple of Castor and Pollux, and the 
coat-of-arms of Pius IV. on the top of the Porta Pia from a marble capital of colossal size dis- 
covered under the palace of Piero della Valle." Raphael himself, with Lorenzetto, used 
another fragment of the columns of the Temple of Castor and Pollux for the statue of Jonah 
in the Chigi Chapel of Sta. Maria del Popolo. Bramante swept away the whole of the old 
Basilica of St. Peter's, with innumerable tombs and memorials of all ages, and amongst many 
pagan remains the so-called “‘Meta"’ of Romulus in the Borgo." While architects were 
measuring and sketching the ancient monuments and re-using their remains in their own 
work, and the popes, cardinals, patricians, bankers, and rich merchants were collecting every- 
thing that appealed to them of an esthetic value, and destroying everything else, only objects 
of a definite artistic or historical character had a chance of survival. Protests were raised 
from time to time. As far back as 1368 the city statutes of Rome had forbidden, under heavy 
penalties, the defacing of the vestiges of ancient Rome, “ the honour and embellishment of the 
city.""*" Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini, Pius I. (1458-1464), and Sixtus IV. (1471-1484) 
attempted to stay the destruction. Leo X. (1518-1522), in appointing Raphael architect to 
St. Peter’s (August 1514), authorised that the discovery of any ancient edifice should be notified 
to Raphael within three days, as ‘‘ great quantities of stone and marble are frequently dis- 
covered with inscriptions or curious monumental devices which are deserving of preservation 
for the promotion of literature, and the cultivation of the Latin tongne; but are frequently 
cut and broken and the inscriptions obliterated, for the sake of using them as materials in new 
buildings.'"*" Qne is rather in doubt whether the laudable desire for the enltivation of the 
Latin tongue, or the wish to be earliest at the latest quarry for marble for his new church, 
weighed most with the reverend father. However this may be, Raphael was soon after 
commissioned by Leo to make a survey of Rome showing the ancient edifices. He appears 
to have commenced this shortly before his death, drawing up a memorandum addressed to the 
Pope, and making sketches, many of which found their way to England. This memorandum, 
besides confirming what has already been said concerning the great destruction that had been 
carried on in the past, shows that although Raphael was not prepared to take the measures for 
the preservation of ancient monuments that thinking people of to-day are, yet he appre- 
ciated the immense importance of the works that had escaped the “' corroding file and consum- 
ing tooth of Time, envious of the glory of mortals, the destructive fury of the profane and 
unsparing barbarians, and fire, sword, and every other mode of devastation."' =" These views 
are the more remarkable as Bramante, his benefactor, if not his uncle, was the worst offender, 
acquiring through his depredations the nickname of “Tl Ruinante.""* Raphael's scheme of 
survey was on such sound lines that three and a half centuries later it was adopted practically 
without alteration by the Berlin Academy of Sciences and by the Accademin Reale dej Lineei 
of Rome." The report was pigeon-holed, and the work of destruction, as has already been 
described, continued until with the Napoleonic era the first move in the present direction began. 
3 (iv.) In England the Revival of Learning took a different tone from that in ltaly, 
having a greater effect on religion and polities. Dean Colet (1466-1519), the founder of 
St. Paul's School, and Erasmus (1467-1536) (who had already previously visited Oxford in 
Fitth ean ree nha wae Pontificate of Lea X. | From Haphec!'s Memorandum as translated by 
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1498, as the only place this side of the Alps where, under Grocyn, Greek was taught),'" were 
the leaders. of its religions and moral tendencies. Sir Thomas More (1480-1585), with his 
Utopia, opened men's minds to social and political problems. It was not, however, until 
Elizabeth's reign that the new learning began, through numerous translators, to influence 
the mass of the people. A new interest in the past commenced to spread, which led to the 
eollection of its annals. John Leland, the librarian to Henry VITI.. had. with a commission 
from the King, examined all the libraries of the cathedrals, abbeys and colleges in the king- 
dom, and had collected materials for a history of England and Wales. After his death in 
1522 his manuecripts eventually passed into the Bodleian Library. Following in his stepe, 
Archbishop Parker (1504-1575) made a collection of manuscripts which he reseued from the 
wreck of the monastic libraries. He published many of these, wrote De Antiguitate Britan- 
nicae Eeclesiaeg, and im 1572, with Camden, Stowe, and others, formed a society of anti- 
quaries.** About this time the writing of history became more literary with the appearance 
of the poet Daniel's (1562-1619) inaccurate and superficial History of England. The custom 
of writing simple records such as John Speed’s (1555-1629) and John Stowe's (¢.1525-1605) 
without arrangement or style was abandoned. The wider national outlook that sent Drake 
round the world manifested itself in learning in Richard Knolles" works on the Turks. and 
Ralegh’s attempt at the History of the World. A greater name in literature than any of these 
had already made itself felt when in 1605 Francis Bacon, at the age of forty-four, published 
The Advancement of Learning, the first determined step towards what was afterwards known 
as the new philosophy. Though it may have been that some contemporaries (1620) considered 
that “* the Lord Chancellor wrote on science like a Lord Chancellor,""™ the voice of later ages 
almost without exception has attributed to his Novum Organum a decisive influence on modern 
science. While previous to the appearance of his works those who attempted to improve the 
conditions of human existence were looked upon by the ancient philosophers as mechanics, 
and by the schoolmen as conjurers who should be burnt, Bacon gave dignity to slow and 
patient investigation, to the neglect of theory for fact, and to the struggle after the truth, 
which is the foundation of modern knowledge. | 

3 (v.) One attempt at the solution of an archwological problem must be mentioned on 
account of the eminence of its author, Inigo Jones (1578-1652), and to illustrate the knowledge 
of the age which rendered its publication possible. Although challenged at once on its appear- 
ance (1655) by Dr. Charlton, Webb chivalrously vindicated (1665) the theory of his late master 
(or more probably that of Jones’ patron, King James) that Stonehenge was a Roman Tusean 
temple.** ‘There was no real archwological study in England. Classic examples were studied 
solely for the purpose of an architect's practice, from books written by Italians. Travelling 
and the grand tour were undertaken, as a rule, only by the sons of the aristocracy. Wren 
never went further than France. Inigo Jones, however, twice visited Italy, where he applied 
himself ** to search the ruins of those ancient buildings which, in despite of time itself and the 
violence of barbarians, are yet remaining,"’ and ‘‘ to converse with the great masters." 
Besides study, he was employed on his second journey to Italy by his patron, the Earl of 
eeanisl, the Earl of Pembroke, and Lord Danvers to collect works of art.“ Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Arundel, after the manner of a Roman nobleman of the period, kept his agents in 
Italy and Greece collecting valuable objects of the ancient world. The larger part. now known 
as the Arundelian marbles, are in possession of the University at Oxford. Other architects. 
such as John Shote and Charles Willams, who went to Italy did not make as good use of 
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their opportunities as did Inigo Jones, whose work though was confined more to wcobteaicual 
interests than to archmological research.?™ 

$(vi.) The societies of learned men, one of which, as already mentioned, had originated 
under Archbishop Parker, have greatly assisted and encouraged the advancement of learning, 
Bacon promoted the idea in his New Atlantis, where he sketches a model of a college of thinkers. 
William Gilbert (1540-1603) and William Harvey (1578-1657) formed social assemblies of 
eminent men; while from 1645, when Dr. Wilkins, Dr. Wallis, and other distinguished men 
met in London at Gresham College. the succession of such meetings, crystallising into the Royal 
Society: in 1662, remains unbroken at the present day.** The foundation of thig sowiety 
exemplifies the age’s tendency of thought, which was diverging from channela of adventure to 
those of research. The beginning of the eighteenth century marked the formation of the 
Society of Antiquaries (1707), and later, in 1734, the Society of Dilettanti was established by 
several noblemen, both fostering and encouraging the growing interest in the past. The 
former society devoted itself to the study of objects of antiquarian interest at home, and the 
Dilettanti to the discovery and study of Greek plastic art. With the Society of Antiquaries, 
which had published copies of numbers of scarce old topographical prints, commenced (1770) 
the yearly series of papers published under the general title of Archeologia, The Society of 
Dilettanti assisted in the publication of Stuart and Revett's Antiquities of Athens (1762-1815), 
The painter, James Stuart, and the architect, Nicolas Revett, had spent three years from 1751 
at Athens making carefully measured drawings of its architecture and sculpture. The first 
volume of their epoch-making book appeared in 1762. ‘Two years later the same society sent 
out the ** Tonie *’ expedition, at their own expense, and published the results (1769). 

3 (vil.) This period, the beginning of English arch#ological study under a modern 
aspect, 1s marked by the appearance on the Continent of the first History of Art. Winckelmann 
(1718-1768), thongh obviously looking at Greek art through Roman spectacles, long remained 
the authority of all knowledge and criticism of classie art. He had been able to see Greck 
work at reopened Herculaneum (1738), and had visited Paestum, but his chief study was the 
collections in the Vatican. The widespread interest in past art roused by this and the publica- 
tions of the Society of Dilettanti was confined to classic remains, Englishmen, fired by 
admiration these works engendered, continued the practice already in vogue in the times of 
Inigo Jones, of forming collections of classic seulpture and architectural fragments; now with 
ereater knowledge, but still irrespective of the desirability of their remaining in situ. Tord 
Elgin, appointed Ambassador to Turkey at the close of the eighteenth century, used the oppor- 
tunities thns given him to form a vast collection, which, in spite of Byron's satire, The 
Curse of Minerva, was eventually bought by the Government and deposited in the British 
Museum. Posterity has exonerated him from the mercenary motives of which Byron in his 
heat aceuses him. There is no doubt that Lord Elgin’s agent did not always use the gentlest 
methods in dealing with the removal of the sculptures from the Parthenon, and thou Gh stinnw 
justification for their removal to say they would have been damaged further, or even destroyed 
by the two bombardments twenty years later*’—the future being hidden from all—tord 
Elgin was in the position to realise the risk they ran in that unhappy and unsettled country 
raled by an ignorant and alien race. By their removal and by their exhibition in an accessible 
place an incalculable benefit has been conferred on the world of art. In the present age, with 
its more settled conditions in Greece and its facilities for travel, such a removal would be an 
unjustifiable outrage, and against which the Greeks have long ago protected themselves by 
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legislation, Down to the later part of fhe last century the museums of Europe were eontinu- 
ally enriched by works of art from the Turkish possessions. By greater enterprise the British 
Museum grew more rapidly thun those of Paris, Berlin and Munich, From Ngypt, primarily 
due to Napoleon's desire to pose as a protector of learning combined with the fortunes of War; 
from Athens, as has already been shown; from Assyria, Phigaleia, Lycia, and Halicarnassus, 
untold riches were poured into its galleries by Elgin, Layard, Fellows, Newton, and Wood. _ 
4(i.) The period which saw the birth of modern English arehwological research was big 
with change in other directions. While a few faddists indulged themselves with Strawberry 
Hill Gothic, and churchwardens with the form of it peculiar to their species, the self-com- 
placent practitioner of ** elegant ’’ and ‘‘ genteel"’ architecture followed the fashion of the 
times, first Italian, and then Greek. ‘To the want of congruity was added the lack of historic 
accuracy, Chambers advising ‘* strictly copying such things as appeared to be perfect and 
carefully correcting others which seemed in any degree faulty."’ The medimval remains of the 
past were despised by the majority, In spite of repeated warnings in the Gentleman's 
Magazine of their destruction, a large number of the churches fell into a state of neglect and 
disrepair. ‘The tendencies of the age, with its frivolous love for novelty in art, Roman, Greek, 
Bastard-Gothie, or even Chinese, show themselves in the growth of the new Romantic school. 
A love for the picturesque grew up, encouraged by a reaction against the dry forms and husks 
of the classic architecture of that day. Ag illnstrating this feeling in certain circles which were 
breaking with the classic tradition, the following description from An Essay on British 
Cottage Architecture,** written towards the close of the eighteenth century, will bear quota- 
tion: “I figure in my imagination a small house, of odd, irregular form, with various har- 
monious colouring, the effects of weather, time, and accident, the whole environed with smiling 
verdure, having a contented, cheerful, inviting aspect. and a door open to receive a gossl 
neighbour, or weary, exhausted traveller, There are many indescribable somethings that 
must necessarily combine to give to a dwelling this distinguished character. A porch at entrance; 
irregular breaks in the direction of the walls, one part higher than the other; various roofing 
' of different materials, thatch particularly boldly projecting; fronts partly built of brick, partly 
weather-boarded, and partly brick-nogging dashed; casement window-lights, are all conducive 
: and constitute its features.'" The drawings of Samuel Prout (1783-1852), called the discoverer 
| of the picturesque in old cottages and domestic architecture, contributed largely in the same 
direction, From the love of the picturesque to an interest in Gothic was but a short step with 
' the imagination excited by descriptions of such "‘ sad*’ and ** fair '’ scenes as Melrose Abbey,” 
- “When the broken arches are black in night, 
And each shafted orie] glimmers white; 
When the cold light's uncertain shower 
Streams on the ruin’d central tower: 


When buttress and buttress, alternately, 
Seem framed of ebon and ivory." 


Horace Walpole had written The Castle of Otranto and Gothicised Strawberry Hill; Sir 
Walter Scott wrote The Lay of the Last Minstrel, and built Abbotsford. At the same time, 
the national outlook was narrowed by the French Wars of the Revolution to a large extent 
cutting off the inhabitants of these isles from the Continent, and ‘‘ England was thrown 
violently back on herself.’*° Men began seriously to turn their minds to the study of 
medisvalism, Coming at the time of a revived activity in religions affairs which had originated 
with the Evangelical movement, and finding the churches in a woeful state of neglect, this 
interest in the Middle Ages led architects to attempt a more harmonious treatment of the 
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buildings entrusted to them, ‘The knowledge of Gothic was amall, and the results deplorable. 
However, men were at work studying Gothic architecture, anid the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century saw numerous works published by such men as Augustus Pugin (1762-1882), 
John Britton (1771-1851), Thomas Rickman (1776-1841), and others.” 
4 (ii.) With increased knowledge began attempts to reconstruct the past. The start of 
the Oxford movement (1838) gave fresh energy to mediw#valism. Clergymen and architects 
were bitten with a desire to bring the churches entrusted to them into accord with medimval 
appearance, both as to architecture and ritual. Research, often painstaking, was undertaken 
to discover the original design of the chureh—and then it was restored in aceordance with their 
ideas of what it had been, everything posterior to the date of its origin being swept away. ‘The 
great historical movement of this time, headed by Niebuhr, Bockh and Leopold yon Ranke in 
Germany, Michelet and Guizot in France, and Hallam in England, was having its influence 
upon the educated classes. Architects wished to take part in the movement, and to build in 
stone the results of their study. ** To analyse the past, to compare and classify its phenomena, 
and to construct its veritable history by following step by step the march, the progress, the suc- 
cessive phases of humanity,’’*? would be excellent motives to guide one if confined to literature 
or to drawings such as are made by the pensionnaires of the Academy of France at Rome. When 
the attempt is extended to buildings the result is only better than Earl's Court by being in 
more substantial material, though some may consider this made the result worse. 1t must 
not be forgotten that numberless churches were in such a ruinous state, owing to the shocking 
neglect during the previous three centuries, that some kind of reparation had to be undertaken 
to bring them into accord with newer ideas of decency of worship. If history were destroyed 
in so doing—by the sweeping away of many relics of the past, such as Jacobean altar-tables and 
screens, and Georgian galleries, high-back pews, and three-deckers—history was being written 
by the very act. The loss to art by the destruction of so many artistic treasures, both Medireval 
and Renaissance, that can never be replaced was, however, too high a price to pay. It was 
not long before those interested in their preservation began to raise protests at the destruction 
of material for the study of art and history. Architects were accused of selecting some 
favourite period of Gothic, usually the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and making the 
church they had under restoration fit the style, or of working in some choice morsel from 
Bloxham or the Glossary’ The clergy were not a whit behind the architects in their blind 
zeal in these matters; the Rev. J. M. Neale being ready ‘* to see Peterborough Cathedral pulled 
down if it could be replaced by a Middle-Pointed (Decorated) Cathedral as good of its sort . . . 
He himself, could he know that a better style than Middle-Pointed was discovered, would 
destroy every Middle-Pointed building.’"** He must have belonged to the Destructive School; 
the advocates of restoration being now classified as Destructive, Conservative, and Felectic. 
4 (iii.) In protesting against such treatment of historic buildings, Sir Gilbert Seott 
(1811-1878) could well place himself among the prophets, but it makes curious reading 
nowadays to find him pluming himself on not wishing to remove the late erection from the 
central arch of Peterborough Cathedral or St. Margaret’s Church from beside Westminster 
Abbey.* He advocated what was called ** Conservative ’’ restoration. This consisted in 
allowing later portions of the ehurch to remain when there was no valid reason for 
removing them. If the later portion was decayed and the original could be restored with 
certainty it was to be restored. Scott and his contemporaries limited ‘later portions "’ to 
before the sixteenth century, work with a taint of classicism receiving short shrift, ‘* Even 
“ Maurice B, Adams, Architects from George IV. to Baisonné, by Charles Wethered, 
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entire rebuilding,”” he writes, ** if necessary, may be effected conservatively, preserving the 
precise forms, and often much of the actual material and details of the original; and,’ he adds, 
with the wisdom of the serpent and gentleness of the dove, “‘it is often better effected by 
degrees, and without a fixed determination to carry it throughout, than if commenced all at 
once.’ "** 

4 (iy.) Ruskin, who headed the opposite party, took the uncompromising line that no 
restoration should be allowed. ‘‘ We have no right whatever to touch them. They are not 
ours. ‘They belong partly to those who built them, and partly to all the generations of man- 
kind who are to follow us.'"** They certainly belong partly to the past, but as to the future 
who knows whether there be any to-morrow? The present, as a tenant with a lease granted 
by the past, has its rights and duties to perform, on which the future will pronounce judgment. 
To ** bind it together with iron where it loosens.”’ to “* stay it with timber where it declines,"' 
not caring ‘‘ about the unsightliness of the aid '"* may be a questionable way of dealing with 
a building that has passed ont of use, but for those that are daily fulfilling their purpose, and 
more especially churches to which Ruskin principally referred, such a process, while dishonour- 
ing the present without reverencing the past, would deprive the future of an interesting chapter 
of history. Such exaggerated teaching had so little effect upon architects that a quarter of a 
century later Ruskin felt compelled to refuse the Royal Gold Medal of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, on the ground of the continued existence of destructive restoration. His 
teaching, however, did not fail to bear fruit later. 

4 (v.) Antiquaries continued to show more and more the importance of the historical 
side. ‘The impetus the historical movement had aequired may be realised by the foree which 
stirred the Government in 1869 to appcint a Royal Commission to catalogue and to make 
abstracts of papers of general public interest in the possession of institutions and private 
families..° The necessity for practical action for the preservation of the relies of the past was 
shown by the issue by the Roval Institute of British Architects in 1865 of a pamphlet entitled 
the ** Conservation of Ancient Monuments."" It was the outeome of an address by Scott before 
the Institute in 1862, and consisted of hints of a technical nature to workmen embodying the 
current views of moderate conservative restorers. The growth of feeling continued to merease. 
Restoration was disenssed and criticised in the professional papers of the time. Sharpe pro- 
tested against a proposal for the restoration of Kirkstall Abbey by Scott, picturing it as it would 
leave Scott's hand ‘* with its elaborate reredos, its gilt choir-screens, its painted vaultings, its 
gaudy stained-glass windows, and its brilliant encaustie floor,"""" Four years later Street and 
Scott were held up at a meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects os spoilers of 
churches by a former pupil of Scott,*' J. J, Stevenson (1832-1908), whom Scott twitted in 
Paper in reply as never having restored a church, a merit which perhaps consoled him for the 
implied sneer, In his Paper*™ Stevenson dwelt too much on the cost to history occasioned 
by restoration not only destroying historical records, but by forging fresh ones. He forgot 
that forgeries can be detected, and that, while the churches are still serving the purpose for 
which they were originally intended, all that was being done to them to fit them for the change 
in the ideas and spirit of the times would in itself be history to posterity. He referred to 
the loss of the picturesque through restoration, but failed to emphasise the wathetic loss by 
the replacing of so much beautiful old work with lifeless copies of it or of something earlier. 
Illustrated by examples taken from the works of Scott and Street, these two architects com- 
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sidered the Paper as a personal attack. In replying, they both endeavoured to show that, 
while Stevenson looked on churches as mere records of history, they treated them as places 
of worship. This Paper, read at the same time as the formation (1877) of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, caused a fluttering in the architectural dovecotes. The 
Society which, both at this meeting and since, has had many hard things said against it, was 
founded by William Morris and others to protect for future generations *" anything which can 
be looked on as artistic, picturesque, historical, antique, or substantial : any work, in short, 
over which educated artistic people would think it worth while to argué atall.’"* Its definition 
of objects to be protected, without a saving clause admitting of the consideration of the reason- 
ableness of any sacrifice that might be necessitated by their protection, has been the canse 
of the considerable antagonism with which the Society has been met. A principle widely 
drawn and ridden to death opens the way to all manner of ills. The argument of the Society 
against restoration is that the faithful reproduction of old work is impossible, that the present 
age differs so widely from the past in spirit and workmanship that if cannot produce similar 
work. ‘The mediwval workman knew exactly what he wanted to make, whereas the modern 
workman only copies from drawings something he imperfectly understands: a method which 
is destructive of all the charm and freedom of the old work2* The commonly accepted views 
at this time with regard to restoration have gradually undergone modification, as the writings 
of Ruskin became more widely spread and understood, and the teaching and practical example 
of this Society began to have an influence. From now onwards, in the same manner that 
excavations of dead cities were beginning to be carried out, not so much for the purpose of 
collecting treasures for museums as for scientific study, so investigations of old buildings began 
to be made not for the purpose of embodying the results in the building itself as for antiquarian 
research. The present views of reasonable men with regard to a monument to he protected 
are that all its historical evidence must be first preserved and then such of its amenities 
as do not conflict with its historical character. 

5 (i.) In a scientific age, with its desire for exact investigation, attempts have heen 
made to define the term ‘‘ monument,” and to classify the different kinds. ‘This word, which 
figures so largely in this Paper, has a far wider meaning than the narrow one connecting it 
with memorials to departed worthies. Its derivation from the Latin shows that it is something 
that reminds, reminds of the past or absent. Perhaps the simplest and widest definition is all 
that recalls the past. Here the definition depends on the meaning attaching to “‘past."" A 
thing of to-day will be history to-morrow. It is, however, obvious that some limitation 
must be placed on that proposition. There are thousands of different things being mann- 
factured to-day exactly as they will be to-morrow. It is perfectly evident that such things 
belong as much to the future as they do to the past. That which would mark any of them 
out as monuments would be their intimate association with some historical event, as the steel 
Pen with which some treaty was signed. When a common object is no longer made in the 
Sime manner, shape, or style as formerly, then it takes its place amongst the things of the 
past. Again, all works of art which, from their nature. can never be repeated will belong to 
the past directly they are finished, for they recall some phase in the evolution of the artist. 
Or, in another direction, to take something essentially modern, Wright's first aeroplanes 
are relies of the past, for they illustrate the gradual development of knowledge on that subject. 
A more detailed definition was used in a draft of a law (1895-4) for the Grand Duchy of Baden. 
The term was to have included ‘* all immovable and movable objects which have heen handed 
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down from a bygone period of civilisation, and, as characteristic productions of their time, 
have a special significance for the comprehension of art and art-industry and their develop- 
ment, for the knowledge of antiquity and for historical investigation in general, as well as for 
keeping alive the remembrance of events of outstanding interest.'""° The proposed definition 
for the present English Bill has been drawn to exclude ordinary chattels, but it is evidently 
intended to include plate and other articles of historic and artistic interest that belong either 
to a municipal corporation or to the Established Church, or in other words, objects immovable 
by destination. It reads, ‘‘ an ancient monument means any immovable monument, in the 
widest sense of the word, whose preservation is desirable in the interests of the public on 
account of its importance in the history of the country, the history of civilisation, or the 
history of architecture or art, or on account of its wethetic value. And it may include any 
earthwork, excavation, structure, or erection, as well as any prehistoric or histori¢ work of 
craftsmanship or art made or apparently made or excavated in the United Kingdom the 
preservation of which is a matter of public interest by reason of the historic, architectural, 
traditional, artistic, or archeological interest."""* 

5 (u.) Another meaning, more especially in Germany, where their word ‘* Denkmal "’ 
gives more justification for the significance, has heen coming into use. It is the application 
of the term ** monument "’ to natural scenery of great beauty or interest. Ancient and modern 
were never quahfications applied to Nature, and though she is old she is ever fresh and new. 
Though undergoing change, there is no annihilation in “ the living visible garment of God." 
Granting ‘ Thou fool! Nature alone is antique and the oldest art a mushroom,’ there is yet 
an essential distinction between the works of Nature and those of man. The first contain the 
power of renewing themselves, while the second contain the germ of destruction, so much 
60 that when both are brought together those of Nature will often for a time go to the wall. 
Therefore to follow the German, and to extend the meaning of the English word ** monument” 
apparently for no other reason than that both natnral scenery and the memorials of the 
past require protection from the hands of man—is a graye philological inexactitude, 

5 (t.) Monuments may be studied under the heads of *' artistic '* and ‘‘ historical,” 
thongh such a division is not useful for classification, as so many partake of the nature of 
both; as, for instance, an earthwork would be historical, and a modern work of art may be 
artistic ; but a cathedral would be both artistic and historical. A monument may be historical, 
either by association with some historical event or by the lapse of time; similarly a monu- 
ment may be an artistic monument from one of two causes—obviously, in the first case, 
for beauty of its own ; in the other as illustrative of the development towards beanty, even 
though in itself it may offend the artistic sense. Classification may conveniently be done 
by periods, nationalities, or by the uses to which the monuments have been put. The 
Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments in England combines these three classes. It 
re divides the monuments into two periods—Post-Roman and those previous. The latter 
are divided by nationality into, first, Pre-Roman monuments and earthworks other than 
Roman, and second, Roman monuments and Roman earthworks; while the Post-Roman 
are divided by character into ecclesiastical and secular monuments.“* The Scottish and Welsh 


Commissions have adopted a more detailed classification, based upon the character of the monu- 
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ment." **, ‘Two classes, dead and living, into which monuments may be grouped are useful 
when discussing the future treatment of a monument. A dead monument is one that has 
passed out of use and has ceased to serve the purpose for which it was intended or to which it 
was adapted ; a living one is naturally the reverse. An interesting sub-division of movable and 
immovable monuments has been made by the French when, in their law of 1887, they sub- 
divided immovable monuments into those immovable by nature and those by destination. The 
first are those that will be destroyed by any attempt at removal; the others, though movable, 
were never intended to be shifted, or are connected with some important building or corpora- 
tion where they have a significance. Movable monuments would include coins, medals, eameos 
and manuseripts; while jewellery and plate which under some circumstances might be con- 
sidered movable would be immovable by destination where special significance attached to 
them, as with ecclesiastical jewellery or church and college plate or corporation maces. 

5 (iv.) Down to what period should objects be termed monuments meets with varied 
rephes from different countries, It is obvious that objects of more recent date have not, all 
things being equal, the same value as those of an earlier period, as naturally those of a remote 
age are few and rare, whereas there still remain many of an age just past. It is highly neces- 
sary to do all in one's power to preserve all prehistoric remains, while one would not sacrifice 
20 much to preserve an eighteenth-century building unless it were of exceptional interest. 
If then it is for the purpose of scheduling monuments for preservation os late a date as 
possible is desirable. The Italian Government is only limited by the last fifty years. On 
the other hand, in cataloguing monuments, a late date is more likely to stultify the work than 
a date that is somewhat more remote. A reasonable expedition in cataloguing is very 
important, and the work can always be extended in date when the monuments of greater rarity 
have been noted. While the Prussians are engaged in cataloguing all objects down to 1870 
characteristic of their times and of value to art and history.’ the English Royal Commission 
is limited to the year 1700." As this work of the English Commission is variously estimated 
to take from forty to eighty years, it is as well that a later date was not fixed. One of the 
duties of the Royal Commission, however, is to specify those monuments most worthy of 
preservation, and for this purpose the year 1700 is much too early. The date of the legislative 
union of England and Scotland has been taken as the limit for the Royal Commission on 
Ancient Monuments in Scotland.** No date is mentioned in the terms of reference to the 
Welsh Commission,“* nor is it suggested to limit as to date the proposed new law that is to 
apply to Great Britain." “* 

6 (i.) To explain the wisdom of preserving the works of a past age by the religious rule 
of Pugin, the moral maxims of Ruskin. or the social sophiams of Morris would he to omit from 
discussion the value of all works other than those of the Middle Ages. No appeal for the pre- 
servation of the great buildings of a past age need be made to those to whom architectural 
beauty is an enjoyment comparable with that derived from, say, a great poem. But the lover 
of the beautiful receives little or no pleasure from the contemplation of a cairn or a broch. It 
is for some broader cause that the preservation of ancient monuments is championed by those 
who realise their value. Historical science, the growth of which has been very briefly described, 
underlies the desire to retain everything of the past for study. This is the broad principle, 
but in an age of specialisation each section of the eommnnity is interested more especially with 
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that which concerns itself and looks at matters from its own, often narrow, standpoint, 
of the most striking features of modern discoveries has been their culminative effect; archeo- 
logy throws light on anthropology, anthropology on ethnology, and ethnology on the compara- 
tive history of religion. The result has been an increased appreciation of late years of the 
edneational value of ancient monuments. “* Better than all books, the keeps of Coucy and 
Gisors, the ramparts of Carcassonne and Avignon instruct us about the feudal régime. In these 
books of stone we find what Augustin Thierry bas called the soul of history.’"" One of the 
most important things in education is to open the mind and awaken the imagination, to realise 
one’s own position in history and to acquire 4 sense of proportion which alone can give wisdom 
and sanity to one’s enterprises, and what better way is there to achieve this than a lively interest 
in the relies of history and art. 

6 (ii.) Before a nation can take adequate and considered measures for the protection 
of its treasures it must know of what those treasures consist. Unofficial attempts had been 
made and a vast amount of isolated and uncollated work done, through the energy of associa- 
tions and private individuals, when in 1908 three Royal Commissions were appointed to cata- 
logue the monuments of this isle and to specify those most worthy of preservation. It wag felt 
that the work of cataloguing should be systematised and carried on continuously to completion 
without being at the mercy of private enterprise, the strength of which is always liable to ebb 
and flow. As illustrative of this, the Committee for the Survey of the Memorials of Greater 
London published in 1900, at the expense of the London County Council, a volume embracing 
the memorials of the parish of Bromley-by-Bow. For some time after this the work flagged, 
but has now been resumed, thanks largely to the energy of Mr. Walter H. Godfrey, whose 
illuminating articles on the subject appear each month in the Architectural Review. Another 
work, this time due to the commercial enterprise of a firm of publishers, is the Victoria County 
History, which without adequate support is also liable to failure. So far there have been 
published or are in preparation seventy-four volumes, representing sixteen counties, Beyond 
this the work has not proceeded as yet. The work done by private enterprise has nsually been 
confined to special classes of monuments. Dr, Murray's Survey is devoted to objects of 
archeological interest; Michaelis’s Ancient Marbles of Great Britain to antique sculpture. 
Scotland is peculiarly rich in works of this description. To mention only two, the works of 
Messrs. MeGibbon and Ross deal fully with religious, domestic, and military architecture, while 
the sculptured stones of the early Christian period have been the work of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. Wales has its Cvmmrodorion Record Series. Church plate, not ineluded by the 
Welsh Royal Commission in its inventory, is also now being ably catalogued.“! It will be 
seen that the soil on which the Royal Commissions have to work had already been tilled in 
places. The work of cataloguing is being systematically and thoroughly accomplished. So 
far the English Commission has published the inventories of Hertfordshire and South Buck- 
inghamshire, The inventory is being published by counties, or, where the volume would 
exceed about 500 fiages, separately in parts of counties. ‘The separate volumes are to contain 
a preface dealing with the monuments of that volume. the inventory arranged in parishes 
ving particulars of each monument and accompanied by photographs and drawings necessar. 
for explanation, an index, glossary, a sketch-map of the whole county, and a coloured map 
showing the distribution of the monuments contained in the volume. An historical summary 
of the whole county will be published with the final volome of the county, and also separately. 
The whole of the information collected upon which the inventory is based will ultimately be 
deposited in the Record Office for public reference.*? Tn addition to this work, the Commissions 
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report what monuments are especially worthy of preservation. ‘Taking the first and second 
reports of the English Commission, it will be seen that while in Hertfordshire there have 
been noted 832 monuments anterior to the year 1700, eighty-eight, or about 10 per cent., 
have been recommended as specially worthy for preservation,*‘ and in South Buckingham- 
shire, while there are 1,535 monuments catalogued, fifty-nme, or about per eent., are 
scheduled." The percentage for the two together works out at 6 per cent. It must be 
remembered, in considering this small percentage, that the Commission looks on monuments 
irom a national standpoint, and schedules only those that it considers of national importance. 
Many of the monuments, while not claiming this distinction, are of great local interest as 
connected with local history or art, and in their case the County Councils are the authorities 
which should take steps for their preservation. In compiling a list of monuments specially 
worthy of preservation from a national standpoint many monuments of great importance must 
therefore necessarily be left out. It has often been pointed out, and was so again in the 
evidence before the Joint Committee on the Ancient Monuments Bill," that the selection of 
certain monuments for preservation will give the idea to the public that those not in the list 
may be allowed to decay, or may be swept away. Yet it is the important monuments that, 
owing to public opinion, are more likely to escape destruction. : 

6 (it.) It is against preventable and wilful damage and destruction that the attempts 
at preservation are directed. Man is only able by foresight and knowledge to do his best to 
protect his work against other causes of destruction. He may use all the methods possible 
against fire, decay, lightning, earthquakes, and floods, and yet Nature will crumble, split, and 
destroy his work. Against the results of wars, religious fanaticiam, or civil tumult he can as 
an individual do nothing. The adequate protection of buildings against fire belongs rather 
to the subject of the construction of bnildings than their preservation. In connection with the 
latter the measures to be adopted are the isolation of the monument from surrounding risks 
and guarding the means of illumination and heating. Wood beams in chimney-fines** and 
stoves” in churches have been the cause of numerous fires. The best form of lighting is electric 
with the wiring in steel tubes. It is questionable if lightning conductors to a building without 
constant attention to the copper connections are not liable to cause more damage than that 
against which they are expected to guard, Fortunately earthquakes are not a factor to he 
taken into account in England; while the treatment of floods falls within the province of 
engineers, consisting. as it does, in confining river-hanks and seeing that there are adequate 
channels to carry off the flood water. 

6 fiv.) The decay of stonework due to the impurities of smoke and acid fumes in 
the atmosphere will probably not be arrested until by some means, town-planning schemes 
or otherwise, factories are banished to a limbo of their own. Much has heen done of late 
Years in attempting to find a preventive of decay in stone, but so far the results have not 
proved satisfactory. Barytn water™ and the fluates of magnesium and zine™ have heen recom- 
mended for limestones, but the difficulty is to impregnate thoroughly the stone, If this is not 
done, and it is very diffieult with stone built into a building, the hardened skin will flake off. 
Limewash made from slaking lias lime in boiling water is no doubt a good preservative, but has 
the disadvantage of changing for the time being the venerable character of the old work. The 
fear where the stonework is much decayed of thoroughly dnsting the stone with a brash before 
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the application of the preservative is often the cause of the poor or even disastrous effects of 
preservatives, or even of nothing being attempted. the feeling being that more may be destroyed 
than retained. Cases have been known where the surface has been reduced three-eighths of an 
inch by three strokes of the brush. In the present state of knowledge with regard to stone 
preservative a cautions feeling in dealing with an old building is the nght conrse. Waterproof 
mediums are not satisfactory in appearance, and only affect the surface of the stone, rendering 
it liable after a time to flake. The neglect of a small precaution has caused the ruin of much 
old stonework through the expansion due to rust of the iron cramps. The decay of timber 
through dry-rot is a fruitful source of ruin, The most effectual method of preserving wood 
is to creosote it. This, however, spoils its appearance for decorative purposes. An old 
method. the use of a solution of corrosive sublimate to coagulate the albumen in the wood after 
the affected parts are cut out. has lately been re-tried, and found so far satisfactory by the 
London County Council at Marble Hill, Twickenham. Very often old work which has been 
painted will be found to have become thoroughly rotten through the want of ventilation. 
Carving in this state has been preserved by impregnating it from the back with a solution com- 
posed of linseed-oil, litharge, camphor and red lead, to which is added beeswax dissolved in 
turpentine.* The result is of the nature of a cast of great hardness, the outer skin of which 
is the old paint and undestroyed wood, the inside being composed of the powder left by the 
worms solidified by the mixture. 

6 (v.) The liability to a certain class of failure in buildings, while not preventable by 
anything that may be done to the building to protect it. yet may be prevented if the antic- 
pated scheme likely to cause failure is not carried out. The withdrawal of water from the 
foundations by tube railways or sewers which, though not passing actually under the building, 
are sufficiently near to affect the foundations, is one such cause. The importance of this is 80 
far recognised that any schemes likely to affect important monuments such as St. Paul’ 
Cathedral are seriously considered in this connection before being allowed. Another cause 
would be due to the erosion of a river-bank by narrowing the channel up-stream or by dredging 
operations. Graves also dng close to the walls of a church will offen cause failure. 
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EARLY RIB-VAULTED CONSTRUCTION IN ITALY. 
By Arraur Kines.ey Porter (New York). 
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PILE hema rib-vaulted edifices of 
Northern Ttaly have long been the subject 
_ of violent archmological controversy. Ever 
since 1829, when Cordero * dared to assign San 
Michele at Pavia to the twelfth century, historians 
of architecture have been divided mto two schools 
—the one convinced that the nb-vaulted edifices 
of Lombardy dated from the ninth, the eighth, the 
seventh century, or even remoter antiquity, while 
the other stoutly contended that they were erected 
after the year 1000, and should be assigned to the 
eleventh, twelfth, or even thirteenth century. In 
fact there is no epoch between the fourth and 
thirteenth centuries in which some scholar of re- 
Sane has not placed San Michele of Pavia. A 
vergence of opinion thus covering 900 years 
regarding the date of a much-studied and com- 
paratively well-known monument is an anomaly 
in the history of art, the more so as this school of 
Romanesque construction is of admitted import- 
ance and interest, not only in itself, but because of 
its bearing upon the general history of medi#val 
architecture. -It is generally conceded by archwo- 
logists to-day that the rib-vault was the generating 
principle, the central feature of the system of con- 
struction which dominated Europe from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century, and which we 
know by the name of Gothic. It therefore becomes 
A matter not merely of academic curiosity to deter- 
mine whether to the Italians or to the French or 
to the English ia due the eredit of having dis- 
covered this construction. ae. 
Thanks to the researches of M. Lefivre-Pontalis ¢ 
and other French scholars, it isnow beyond dispute 
that the rih-vault appeared in the Ile-de-France 
about the year 1100. Mr. Bilson would have us 
believe that it was known in England somewhat 
earlier than this, but even he does not claim that 
it was used before the last quarter of the eleventh 
century. To determine, tEaratves: whether the 
rib-yault originated in England or France and was 


* Cordero, Giulio Conte di 8. Quintino, Def’ saliana 
architfetiura durante (a dominazione | 1. Brescia: 
Bettoni, 1820, 12mo. | *. | 

t L’Architecture Religieuse dana ancien dioolse de 
Sosson, Paris: Plon, 184, 2 vols. Falio. 


subsequently imported into Italy, as most northern 


archwologists maintain, or whether, on the con- 


trary, it originated in Italy, and was subsequenth 
imported into France eee E ia eae 
Ttalian lian writers state, it is obviously necessary first 
of all to establish with precision the date of the 
earliest existing rib-vaulted constructions in Italy. 
Up to the sprees it has been impossible to do this 
satisfactorily on the basis of the evidence available 
on the subject. I have recently had the good 
fortune, however, to come across a number of un- 
known monuments and new documents that throw 
new light upon the troubled question of the chrono- 
logy of Lombard architecture. Together with the 
monuments already known, these new monumenta 
may be arranged in a sequence in which may be 
traced the rise, culmination, and decline of the 
Lombard style and its characteristic motives. 
Numerous points of chronological support are 
supplied by edifices of authenticated date, of 
which now we have happily no lack. By means of 
the method of comparison, it thus becomes possible 
to determine the chronology of undated monu- 
ments, such as, for example, Sant’ Ambrogio at 
Milan and San Michele at Pavia. To give adequate 
study to each of the several hundred edifices com- 
preing this series, and to explain the evidence for 

ating each of them, would far exceed the limita 
of the present article. I shall therefore marely 
indicate a few of the more important monuments, 
and try to trace in a very general, broad way the 
chronological development of the style. 

[havetound not theslightest evidence tolend sup- 
port to that school of archmologists which believes 
that rib-vaults were erected in Lombardy before the 
year 1000, As Cattaneo * guessed, perhaps, rather 
than proved, the architecture of Northern Italy 
from the sixth to the tenth centuries was uniformly 
_® Darchiteittera in /talia dal secolo VI. of mille circa. 
Venezia: Tipografia ny a 
Italie du Vi. au XI. #idele: tradult par A. Cravellie, 
Veniee, 1850, Syo, There in also an English translation 
under tith, Archifecfture in Italy from the Sixth to the 
Eleventh Century: translated by Countess Leabel Curtis. 
Venice: Cholmely in Bermani, 1889, §vo. 
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basilican or columnar. Vaults were employed 
only in circular edifices and in the choirs and erypts 
of basilicas, the naves and side aisles of the latter 
being invariably covered with wooden roofs. The 
list of extant edifices belonging to this period in 
Lombardy—as in fact everywhere in Kurope—is 
meagre, nor have I been able to make any other 
additions to the roll of monuments already known 
than a number of crypts, capitals, and fragments 
of church furniture. However, there is no room 
for doubt upon the general structural character- 
istics of the style of this period. 8. Giorgio of 





Valpolicella (fig. 1) marks the extreme pomt of 
development to which the basilica attained during 


the Carlovingian epoch. are plers are here 
substituted for columns in sha of the supports, 
and there is a consequent tendency el an 
alternate rhythm. in th e disposition of the plan. 
Farther than this architecture did not advance in 
Lombardy before the year 1000, ’ 

This is ae by the church of 5. Vincenzo of 
Galliano (fig. 2), which was consecrated in 1007, 
48 is known from contemporary inscriptions and 
frescoes. 8. Vincenzo, like 8. Giorgio, is a simple 
wooden-roofed basilica; the only point of struc- 
tural advance which the former shows over the 
latter, is the fact that at 8. Vincenzo the columns 
are oll suppressed, the supports being uniformly 
piers of more or less irregular form, but generally 


Hare, 

wa step in advance is shown in the well-known 
Pieve of Bagnacavallo (fig. 3), a monument cer- 
tainly about contemporary with 5. Vincenzo of 
Galliano, although in the absence of documentary 
evidence it has been fantastically ascribed to 
the sixth century, Here, to strengthen the piers, 
buttresses were built against them on the side 
facing the side aisles. Really important progress 
in the art of building, however, appears to have 
been first made in the church of 8. Maria Maggiore 
of Lomello (fig. 4), an edifice which, though it has 
hitherto escaped the notice of archeologists, must 
certainly rank among the most important and 
interesting Lombard Romanesque structures ex- 
tant.* Unfortunately there is no documentary 
proof of the date of ita construction: several 
peculiarities of the style, however, leave no doubt 
that it must have been erected about 1025. 
Lomello is therefore the earliest example in 
Lombardy, and so far as I know in Europe, of a 
nave spanned by transverse arches, and of side 
idles proin-v ulted throughout. Although the 
transverse arches of the nave spring only from 
every other pier, the piers have all the same section, 
the intermediate ones being provided with a system 
continued to the roof, a motive, it will be remem- 

d, of great importance in the Romanesque 
architecture of Northern Europe, and of which 





* I have published « monograph upon this edifice in 
int: ¢ Storia, Série V,, Anno tig 75 ff, 103 if. 
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Lomello, radical as th 


again I find no earlier example either north or 
south of the Alps. The piers of Lomello in seetion 
are simple cylinders on which are engaged the 
pilaster strips of the system, and may thus be con- 
sidered as forming a step in advance of Bagna- 
cavallo in the evolution of the compound pier. 
Lomello thus marks a remarkable advance over 
Galliano,an advance which at first sight might seem 
too great to have been accomplished in the brief 
score of years which separated the two structures. 
On closer study, however, it becomes evident 
that all the changes introduced in the structure of 
: heal ey Seem, Were in fact com- 
paratively simple, and resulted, one and all, from 
the anxiety of the builders to economise wood. 
For this reason the side aisles were covered with 
groim-vaults, and transverse arches in stone ware 
substituted for the heavy timbera of the nave roof 
that would have otherwise been réquired, and as 
corollaries to the tranaverse arches and vaults 
followed necessarily the modified section of the 
pliers and the system. 

The same anxiety to economise wood led the 
builders to = another interesting experiment in 
the church of Montalino, near Stradella (fig. 6). 
Here compound piers and a continuous system 
were essayeid for the first time. It was evidently 
he intention to cover nave and side aisles wit 
groin-vaults, but 4 settlement of the foundation 
seems to have dismayed the builders, and the 
vaults were never erected, The system is not 
alternate, and the compartments of the nave are 
very oblong. Say) eVidence for the date 
of this editice, which has already been noticed by 
Cavagna Sangiuliani* and the Commendatore 
Rivotra,} is unfortunately lacking, but the monu- 
re was undoubtedly erected about the year 
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The ruined abbey of Sannazzaro Sesia was 
begun in 1040, I have recently published in 
Arte e Storia } the documents which establish this 
date. The plan (fig. 6) closely resembles that of 
Montalino; there are the same compound piers, 
the same uniform system. At Sannazzaro Rosia 
however, an important innovation was introduced. 
The nave was covered with rib-vaults. These, it 
is true, have perished; but the fact that they 
existed is proved by the profile of the system, by 
feapanents of the vaults still in place, and by the 
well-preserved fragments of a similar rib-vanlt 
in the eastern narthex (fig. 7). 

It is therefore evident that at the close of the 
first half of the eleventh century the rib-vault was 
not only known in Piemonte, but waa erected over 
a nave of considerable size. With nib-vaulta, com- 

* La chiesa di San Marcello in Montalino, ie 
servazione nell’ elenco dei monument saxicnall Pore, 
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pound pers, and continuous systems known and 
practised, there remained to be developed only one 
essential feature of the Lombard style—that is to 
say, the motive of alternating supports, This, it 
has been seen, had already been foreshadowed at 
Lomello ; it was brought to perfection in a mont- 
ment of the end of the first half of the eleventh 
century—S. Maria of Calvenzano. The nave was 
spanned by transverse arches, and the piers from 
whith these arches s rang are heavier than the 
intermediate piers. There is even alternation of 
the aiale responds, those opposite the piers bearing 
the transverse arches being heavier than the 
others. j 

In all these monuments of the first half of the 
eleventh century there is evident a gradual and 
continuous evolution of ornament as well as of 
structure, showing all stages in the transition from 
the bare Carlovingian style to the rich ornamenta- 
tion of the Lombard period. Especially note- 
worthy if the evolution af the arched corbel table 
which, contrary to what has frequently been 
written, does not appear in Lom ardy in ita 
developed form earlier than about 1040, The 
Lombard capital appears for the first time at Lodi 
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Vecchio (fig. 8), an edifice in the different parts of 
which the evolution of the motive may be easily 
followed. | 

With all the various features of the Lombard 


style thus separately developed as early as 1050, 


it may be imagined that the builders were not slow 
to combine them, Although monuments of the 
third quarter of the eleventh century are scarce, 
and none of them is certainly dated, there can be 
little doubt that during these years was erected 
the greater part of 8. Ambrogio of Milan. The 
atvle of this edifice is certainly more advanced than 
that of the monuments of the first half of the 
eleventh century; on the other hand itis less 
advanced than that of the churches of 5. Stefano 
and §. Nazaro of Milan, both begun in 1075. To 
the last quarter of the eleventh century and early 
years of the twelfth century doubtless belongs 
. Michele of Pavia. . 
That 8. Ambrogio, 5. Michele, the Chiesa 
d’Aurona, and the other famous monuments of the 
Lombard style are really of thia epoch is proved 
not only by the long list of authentically dated 
churches of the firat half of the eleventh century to 
which they form the logical sequel, not only by 
their resemblance to 8. Stefano and 8. Nazaro of 
Milan and other dated buildings of the second half 
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of the eleventh century, but by the fact that they 
are obviously less advanced than a very large 
number of dated edifices of the first half of the 
twelfth century. Lack of space makes it im- 
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possible even to mention the greater number of 
these; one typical example, however, will serve 
to illustrate the character of all. The church of 
5. Savino at Piacenza (fig. $), which has never been 
idequately deaoribed,* was consecrated in 1107 ; 
notwithstandmg an unfortunate modern restora- 
tion 1t is perhaps the beat preserved of all Lombard 
edifices, and from any point of view deserves to 
rank with S. Ambrogio of Milan and 8. Michele of 
Pavia, a5 among the most venerable and interesting 
extant Romanesque monuments of Northern Italy. 
That the other two edifices of the triad are earlier 
than 5. Savino is demonstrated by the more 
advanced structure of the latter. The gallery is 
omitted, and the nave vaults are reinforced by 
buttresses far more Gothic in character than any 
extant in Milanor Pavin. Moreover, in the western 
hay, evidently the latest portion of the edifice, rib- 
vaults are abandoned and groin-vaults substituted, 
precisely as happened in several‘other Lombard 
monuments, which have always bean recognised 
as more advanced in style than 5S, Ambrogio or 
S. Michele. Finally, the ornament of 8. Savino 
is obviously intermediate between that of 8. Michele 
and &. Pietro in Ciel a’Oro of Pavia, a church 
which it is known was consecrated in 1129. 

Even more striking confirmation of the early 
date of Lombard rib-vaults ts supplied by a most 
important and hitherto practically unknown 
group of churches at Corneto-Tarquinia, in 
Umbria, near Civita Vecchia. The principal 
member of this group is the basilica of 8. Maria an 
Castello (fg. 10). This church forms ao regular 
museum of iInseriptions of all ages, by means of 
which it becomes possible to put a date on almost 
every stone of the edifice, Yet no historian of 
architecture, no writer on art, has published a 
single yiew of the building or piven even a cursory 
description of the architecture.t The edifice is a 
characteristic Lombard church with 
alternate system and rib-vaultsthrough- 
out. It was begun in 1122 and com- 
pletely finished by the middle of the 
twelfth century, though subsequently 
remodelled. When we reflect that rib- 
vaults were not erected over navea in 
the Ile-de-France until about 1125, the 
significance of this example in central 
Italy becomes apparent. 

The chief interest of 8; Maria di 
Castello, however, is that, by a com- 
parison of style, it makes it possible 
to assign dates to the large sid vastly 
important series of Romanesque monu- 
ments of Corneto. These are up to 
the present entirely unknown, but I 


* T shall shortly poblish a monograph on 
this monument in the American Journal of 
Archanlory. 

¢ I have published an article on this 
church in Ari « Storia, Sorie V., Anno 
EExi., pp. 139 ., 140 i 
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have no doubt will some day be accorded the 
place they ment among the most interesting 
remains of medieval architecture in all Italy. 
Three—the churches of 8. Giacomo, the Annun- 
zinta and 8, Giovanni—nust certainly be older 


than 5, Maria, and hence anterior to 1122, and 
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5. Giacomo cannot have been erected later than 
1090, All these churches are rib-vaulted through- 
out, and all, including 5. Giacomo (fig. 11), show 
evident imitation of Lombard edifices of the type 
ofS. Ambromo. If, therefore, the Lombard style 
was copied in central [taly in 1090, it must have 
originated in Lombardy considerably before this, 
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and at least as early as the third quarter of the 
eleventh century. 

These few examples of rib-vaulted edifices of the 
eleventh and early twelfth centuries, selected from 
a great number, for the most part still unknown, 
which might be named, are sufficient, I think, to 
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show that the chronology of Lombard architecture 
should no longer be a matter of conjecture and 
dispute. Instead of S. Ambrogio, 8. Michele, ant o 
few similar edifices of onttndwa date standing 
isolated by themselves, leading out of nothing, 
developing into nothing, we have in the Lombard 
style a long series of monuments, not a few of 
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which are authentically dated, fitting in, each 
with the other, to form a logical and continuous 
evolution. The origin, the development, the decline 
of each characteristic of the style may be traced 
and dated. Lombard architecture is not a sporadic, 
lawless appearance ; it presents a growth as steady, 
a4 continuous as that of Gothic architecture. The 
laws of its archwology are easily to be deduced 
from its remaining monuments, and these laws 
once studied, it is possible to determine within a 
few years the date of a Lombard building from the 
mere inspection of ita atyle, as accurately as it is 
possible to determine by a similar method the 
date of a Gothic edifice. It is clear that the 
Lombard builders erected rib-vaults as early as 
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tects in 8. Vitale of Ravenna and elsewhere, con- 
tinued to be erected in Italy throughout the Dark 
Ages. By means of doming, the builders were able 
to erect groin-vaults with the aid of a centering 
consisting merely of a wooden arch following the 
linesofthe groin, Only for the uppermost courses 
was the use of a ecerce perhaps necesaary, The 
north Italian builders in the eleventh century had 
thus been accustomed for centuries to build groim- 
vaults without « solid centering." 

What happened when the rib-vault was invented, 
possibly at Sannazzaro Sesia, was merely this. The 
baiiltiets wished to erect a vault of considerable 
dimensions with a minimum of centering. They 
would have been able to erect domed groin-vaults 
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the middle of the eleventh century, and hence 
before such constructions appeared in France or 
England. it 
It is & most surprising fact that the earliest rib- 
vaults in Lai harts were erected over naves, In 
France, it will be remembered, early rib-vaults 
were invariably constructed over areas of small 
dimensions, in side aisles or under towers, and only 
at u comparatively late date were naves vaulted. 
The explanation lies in the divergent building 
traditions of Italy and France. The Lombard 
builders had inherited from the Roman and 
Byzantine architects the art of constructing 
vaults with a minimum of centering. Domed 


groin-vaults, introduced by the Byzantine archi- 


in the usual way with two wooden arches: tho 
vaults being large, however, this centering would 
have had to be heavy and, in u region where wood 
is Very Scarce, expensive. The builders conse- 
quently hit upon a very simple device. They 
erected very light wooden arches, sufficient not 
to support the entire vault. but merely to serve as 
centering for two arches im brick, which we may as 
well call by their proper name, diagonal ribs. The 
ribs when once completed were amply strong 
enough to serve asa centering forthe vaults, Thus 


_* T have developed this point in a monograph on The 

Construction of Lowhard ana Gothic Vaulia, New Haven: 

—_ University Press; and Oxford; Henry Frowde, 1011, 
FO, 
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the latter were erected almost without the use of a 
temporary wooden substructure, 

In Lombardy, rib-vaults were never used except 
over spaces of large dimension, where domed groin- 
vaults could not be erected without the use of an 
unduly heavy centering. The desire to economise 
centering was the sole reason the rib-vault was 
invented in Italy, and the sole reason 1t was em- 
ployed during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

Before the introduction of the rib-vault, the 
French builders had never erected vaults without 
a full centering in wood, Not one of the vanous 
devices known to Roman and Byzantine builders 
to compass this end survived north of the Alps. 
About the year 1100, however, whether urged 
by a special scarcity of wood or by a general desire 
for economy, the French builders began to mutate 
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Italian methods of construction. The domed grom- 
vault and the rib-vault both appear in their 
edifices. The former, successful in Italy when 
constructed of brick, did not adapt itself well to 
stone, the material almost exclusively used m 
France. It was hence abandoned in favour of the 
rib-vault, which, after a long period of experiments, 
was developed and perfected with results which are 
familiar to all. roughout the Gothic period, 
however, the rib-vault continued to be erected 
without other centering in wood than a light 
support for the ribs and a cerce for the uppermost 
courses. It was invented in Lombardy as a device 
to economise centering, and it was thence borrowed 
by the French and developed into the manifold 
farms it assumed during the transition period, 
always with the same end in view. 
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CHRONICLE. 

At the Business General Meeting held on Mon- 
day, Sth June, the Officers, Council, and Spee 
Committees for the Session 1913-14 were declare 
duly elected in accordance with the Scrutineers’ 
Reports as follows :-— 

THE COUNCIL 
PRestbeST.—Reginald Blomfield, A.RA. 
Vice-Paesionsts.—Alfred William Stephens Cross, 

M.A. Cantab, ; George Hubbard, F.S.A. ; Henry Vaughan 
Lanchester; Ernest Newton, A.R.A. | 
- Past Passrpesrs.—Thomas Edward Collautt ; Leonard 

How. Sxcrerany.—E. Guy Dawber. | 

MEMGERS oF Comxcr.—Harry Peroy Adama; Walter 
Cave; Thomas Edwin Cooper: H. P. Burke Down! : 
William Adam Forsyth ; ans Thomas Hare; Geralc 
Calleott Horsley; Arthur Keen: Charles Stanle Feavh ; 
ey Perks, F.S.A4.; Charles Henry Bourne Quennoll ; 
Walter John Tapper : Septimus Warwick ; William Henry 
White; Edmund Wimporis ; William Woodward, 

Associate-Mewaens or Covnom.—Robert Atkinson ; 
George Leonard Elkington; Kensington Gammell ; 
Sidney Kyflin Greenslade; Edwin Gunn; Edwin Stanley 
Hall, M.A. Oxon. 

RErRESENTATIVES OF Attaxp Socirrims.—John Hrooke 
(Manchester Society of Architects) : George Hastwell 
Fibs avi M.A. Cantab, (Liverpool Architectural Society) ; 
Arthur Henry Hind (Leicester and Leicestershire Society 
of Architects); William Milburn (Northern Architectural 
eager Albert Edward Mursey Sig? elo of 

i itecta of Ireland); George Her! oy 
(Bristol Society of Architects); Alexander Nishet Pater- 
son, ALA., A.RLS.A, (Glasgow Institute of Architects) ; 
Ernest Richard Eekett Sutton (Notti ham Architectural 
Society); Adam Francia Watson (Shoffield Society of 

hitesta); 


EPRESENTATIVE OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
William Curtia Green. 


THE STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Ant.— Fellows: Edward Gay Dawber: William Adam 
Forsyth: John Alfred Gotoh, F.S.A.; Henry ‘Thomas 
Hore; Gerald Calloott Horaloy: Henry Vaughan Lan. 
chester; William Richard Lethaby; Halsey Ralph 
Rieanio; Henry Hoathcote Statham; Walier John 
Tapper.—Asseciates: Robert Atkinson ; Matthew James 
Dawson ; Sidney Kyffin Greenslade ; Alfrest Wyatt 
Papworth: Philip Webb: Arthur Needham Wilson, 

TER ATURE.— Fellas: David Theodore Fyfe; David 
Barclay Niven; George Halford Fellowes Prynne ; Harry 


9 Coxpurr Staxer, Loxpox, W., 14éh June 1913. 


Sitt; Richard Phoné Spiers, F.S.A.: Charles Syd ov 
Spooner; Charles Harrison Townsend; Francis William 
Troup ; Edward Priolean Warren, F.S.A.: Paul Water- 
house, MLA. Oxon.—Aseocidtes: Martin Shaw Briggs 
Walter Millard; William Godfrey Newton, M.A. Oxon. 
Horatio Porter, M.A. Cantab.: Charles Edward Sayer 
William Henry Ward, M.A. Cantah. 

Practice.—Fedliow: Max Clarke: Herbert Oxborn 
Cresswell; Matt. Garbutt; Edward Greenop; Geange 
Hubbard, F.S.A.: Sydney Perks, FP.S.A.: Herbert 
Duncan Searles-Wood ; Alfred Saxon Snell; William 
Henry White; William Woodward.—Associates: Horace 
William Cubitt; Percival Maurice Fraser; Konsingtan 
Gammell; Edwin Gunn; Charles Edward Hutchinson : 
Herbert, Shepherd, 

Scrence.—Fellows: Alfred Condor: William Edward 
Vernon Crompton; Bernard Dicksee: Frederico Richard 
Farrow; Ernest Flint; Georges Hornblower; Alan 
Edward Munby, M.A. Cantab,; Charles Stanley Peach ; 
Ravenscroft Eley Smith; Robert Watson.—Associnies - 
Robert John Angel, MInst.C,E. ; William Robert Davidee, 
Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. ; Goange Leonard Elkington ; Charles 
John Marshall; Dighy Lewis Solomon, B.8e.: Ernest 
exander Yourg. 

Avorrors,—John Hudson ; Willista Henry Burt. 

The Serutineers’ Reporta, giving details of the 
voting, form part of the Minutes, pp. 575, 376. 





The Annual Dinner of the Royal Institute took 
place at the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Métropole, 
on Wednesday, dth June, the President, Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., presiding. Covers 
were laid for 165 guests, but Lord Milner, who had 
intended to be present and to respond to the toast 
of “ The Houses of Parliament,” was unavyoid- 
ably prevented at the last moment, and the task 
of responding to the toast was kindly tindertaken 
by Lord Saye and Sele. At the high table on 
the President's right were the Lord Mayor, Lord 
Saye and Sele, Sir Thomas Barlow, Bart., K.C.V.O., 
President of the Royal College of Physicians, Sir 
T, G, Jackson, Bart., R.A., Dr. Donaldson, Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge University, Sir A. 
Selby-Bigue, K.C_B., Permanent Secretary of the 
Board of Education, Sir Thomas Brock, K.C.B,, 
R.A., Mr. Frank Dicksee, R.A., Sir Alfred East, 
A.R.A., President of the Royal Society of British 
Artists, Sir Alfred Keogh, K.C.B., Rector of the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, Sir 
W, Goscombe John, R.A., Mr, T. E. Colloutt, 
Past President F.1-B.A., and Mr. Sheriff Bower, 
On the President's left were Sir Rickman Godlee, 
Bart., President of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Sir Archibald Geikie, K.C.B., President of the 
Royal Society, Sir Wm. Richmond, K.C_B., R.A. 
Mr. Lionel Karle, C.B., Secretary of H.M. Office of 
Works, Bir Frank Short, R.A., President of the 
Royal Society of Painter Etchers, Sir George 
Frampton, R.A., Mr. A. 8. Cope, R-A., Sir Ernest 
George, A.R.A.. Past President R.LB.A. Mr. 
Basil Champneys, Mr. R. Elliott Cooper, President 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Mr. Alder- 
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man and Sheriff Cooper, Mr. W. E. Woolle 
President of the Surveyors’ Institution, and Mr. . 
Ernest J. Brown, President of the Institute of 
Builders. Presiding at the six lower tables were 
the Vice-Presidents, Mr, Ernest Newton, A-B.A., 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Mr. Alfred W. 8. Cross, and 
Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A.; and Mr. J. Alfred 
Gotch, 5A, and Mr. James 8. Gibson. The 
following i is an alphabetical list of those present :-— 


Mr. Maurice B. Adame te ee . Percy Adams [F.] : : 
Mr, P.'T. Adama [A.) ; os “Anderson, Master of 
Caius College, Cambridge; Mr. 'T. M. E. Armstrong ; 
Mr. BR. Frank Atkinaon | ‘F.]; Mr, Francis Plewa Bacon, 
Master of the Vintners’ Comp ny i Sir Thomas Barlow, 
Bart., R.C.V.0.: Mr. Mark . Mr. Ernest R. Barrow 
(F.); Mr. WAC. Beetles: Mr. Arthur Bentley [ Licentiate) ; 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., President ne Sherif 
Bower ; C. W. Bowles [Licentiate]: Sir Thomas 
Brock, KO. B., R.A.: Mr. Ernest Brown, President of the 
Institute of Builders ; - Mr. J. Annan Bryee, MP. ; a 
Edgar Bundy ; vg) J. J. Burnet, AFCS.A. (F.]: 
David Burnett, Mayor; Sir ‘Edward Hock ¢ 
Mr. Jose qintheat er of the Skinners gees A ; 
Mr. E. ; Chambers, CB; Mr, F. Dare Clapham [J P.); 
Mr. Basil Champney= ; Mr, Max Clarke [F.]; Mr. Felix 
se [Licemtiote]); Mr, Thomas EB. (c icutt. [F.); Me. 

R. Colton, A.R.A.: Mr. Alfred Conder [F.|; Mr. 
Migietnas anid Shariff Cooper: Mr. B. Elliott Cooper ; 
Mr. T.. Edwin gp cath .|: Air. A. 8. Cope, R.A. [ Hon. a. 3 
Mr, Alfred W. 8. Cross [P.], Fice.Pren ont BL A. : Mr. 
W. FR. Devidice [4 1; Mr. E. Gay Dhawber [F.]. Vice- 
President RBA. ; Mr. C.J. Dawson (F.]; Mr. Walter 
Dewos [Licentiate]; Mr, Frank Dicksse, R.A. [Hon. 4.]; 
Colonel G. A. HH. ickaon, M.V.0. ¢ Rev. S.A. Donaldson, 
D.D.; Mr. Lionel Earle, C.B, ; Sir Alfred East, A.R.A. 
(zon. Ali Mr. V. A. Edin Licentiate) ; Mr. H. Baginndts 
Mr. J. A. Exhelby; Mr. Frank Fox [4.]; Sir Geo 
Frampton, B.A. (Hon, 4.1; Mr, P. M, Fraser [A.]; 
Patrick Gardiner; Sir Archibald Geikie, KCB. ; ‘Sir 
Ernest George, ALBA, (Fj; Mr. dames 3. Gibson (Fl: 
Mr. Herbert Gilbey; Sir Rickman Godlee, Hart. ; r. 
J. Alfred Gotwh, F.S.A. [F.]: Mr. W. Curtis Saeed [¥:] 
President of the Architectural Association ; Mr. E tdward 
Grenop [F.); Mr. Alderman Grigg; Mr. L. Rome 
Guthrie [A.]; Mr. Stanley Hall [A.); Mr, E. Maia . 
Mr. J.C. Hanson, Master of the Ironmongers’ Company ; 
Mr. Ewen Ha he : Mr. George Hornblower rat 
Mr. Gerald ©. E <1; Mr. George Hubbard, ies 
[F.1; De. W. . Ths Mr. Jolin Hudson [F.| ; 
oe Hughes PF. : Wir. Hughes: Sir T. &. Dkae 

RA.; Mr. Cecil F. J, Jonninga: Mr. J. J. Jonas 
(Pas "Sir W. Goseombe Jolin, FLA. [Hon. A.|; Sir Alfred 
coogh, KC. B. > Mr. Sydney 1, Ritson [F.]; Mr. Walter 
Lawrenes, jun., President of the London Master Boilelers' 
Aseociation; Mr, Poroy W. Lovell [4.]: Mr. Edwin 
L. Lutyens, A.R.A.(F.]; Mr. J. ¥. W. MacAlister, F.S.A. : 
Mr. Ellis Marzland ; Mr A. W. Marten; Air. H. E 
Mathews [F.]: Mr. I. Douglass Mathows [F.]: Professor 
Gerald Moira [H.d.]; Mr. Alfred Ayintt Moore; Mr. 
Albert W. Moore [F.]: Mr. George H. Morioe, Master of 
the Grocers’ Company ; Mr. oe Alen E W. Morris, Master 
of the Carpenters’ Compan E. Munby (F.]; 
Mr. J. Memre s Mtr, Albert E. Sites [F:]. REL A. Poona 
of the Royal Institute of the Architects of Treland : 
G. P. Nash; Mr. Emest Newton, A. RA (FIs Mr, H. = 
Newton: Mr. W. G: Newton [..); Mer. J, Cocileai Nicol 
[A] Mr. Harald Oakley | tient Mr. C. Stanley 
Peach [F.]: Mr. Sydney FSA. (F.}: Mr. 8. 
Perkins Pick [F.1¢ Professor Beresford Pite (FF: Mr. 

F. W. Pomeroy, A.B.A. [Honw. A.|; Mr. E. Turner Powell 

ow Mr. J.J. Redding ; Sir Wm. Richmond, K.0.5,, B.A. 
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| Hoa AL) 3 ME Ae aie W.E. CF.}5 
Word Sir Amberst | Selby -Bioges CB, ; 
rd {A.]; Sir F. 
Short, R.A. ; Mr. Samuel G. Short [Lacentiate] ; Mr. John 
W. Simpeon (F.]; Mr. John Slater [F.]; Mr. F. Danby 
Smith [A.]; Mr. Lewis Solomon [. a Mr. G. Gordon 
pashan: Mr. C. A. L. Button [4.); pert Ernest He 
Sutton [F.}, President of the Notts Socket Tan 
Mr. ur Sykes [F.]; Mr. Augustus a anner rasa 
Walter J. Tap cLF.]; Mr. Wm. H. 
FB. Tobke [F.), President of the Society eat  srchibeokes 
Mr. Pe CG. Waddell-Dudley ; Colonel Wa - Mr. Edward 
kale epg ra + Mr. Hugh Watkins ; tie HW, 
Masta -); Mr. bert Wigglesworth [F.1: Mr. H. W. 
ils [F.]; Mr. Cynl Wintle, Master of the 
Peyton Company; Mr. F. Derwent Wood, A.R.A.; Mr. 
Chas, Woodward Tae Frank Woodousl s ee Mybesy 
Woodward [F.]; Mr. W. Edward Woolley ; Mr. F. RB. 
Yer ae ra of t the Architectural Assovistion : me 
E. A. Young (4.]; Mr. BE. M. Young Lone ee | 
MacAlister, Secretary, and other members of the staff. 


The usual loyal toasts, pro by the President, 
were enthusinatically hono ais fa 
Mr. J. 8, Grusox [F.] proposed “The Houses af 
Parliament.” He said it was peculiarl spe that 
architects should drink moet heartily to In 
the first place, t all admired and opreciafed ths 
buildings in which Parliament carried on its great work. 
In i the Second place, there was something of an analogy 
between the profession of architecture and the pro- 
{easion (if he Fnight call it so) of press Good 
government, stable government, t making of laws 
which were to stand for all time, must be founded on 
a sure foundation of equity, as was only 
by the sure foundation on which any great work of 
architecture waa to be built. Again, they found that 
the work of politicians necessitated that equality of 
treatment of nll the individuals who made up the 
nation—that impartiality which was necessary to do 
justice all round. The found also the necessity of 
utility in the rene nian no less than in the work 
of architects. und, probably, the politician of 
to-day very pect hampered and harassed by the 
thousand-and-one necessities and claims of modern life ; 
and these the politician had to reconcile as best he 
could, and frame lawa which would be equitable to all. 
The architect had also to deal with the requirements of 
the multitudinous bodies dealing more or less with 
would not say with archit rain nd he 
had to reeotioils these the man varel nS 
difficult matters whikh were brought rants! 





another, which was sometimes paral 

politician. Then in the fact that architecture con- 
tributed in some smal] way to the adorament 
amenities of life b some ofthe our cities more beautiful, 
and by making the people comfortable and 
more attractive—so also the ae of the poser had 
for ita aim and object the advancement of the human 
rice. In coupling with the toast the name of Lord 
Saye and Sele, he | cidbmaor sts isis responder 
some words, not aX a profession pasietats, ie ee 
amateur critic of architecture, in oa Pen be bw 
displayed aa keen and lively an interest as See Rotor 
done on the Embankment. ) 

Lord Sar® ast Sens, responding in a humorous 
peck merce oh Semmens e that Lord Milner was 

billed" to respond for this toast, and that he (the 





THE LORD MAYOR 


a ures was only called in at the last moment asa sort 
of “locum tenena."” Under these circumstances, al- 
ete tock the greatest interest in architecture, at 
this ehort notice he must decline the invitation of the 
last speaker, and would refrain from inflicting upon 
them anything in the nature of an architectural speech. 
Perhaps it was a little brutal to ask a member of the 
House of Lords to respond for the House of Commons. 
He did not wish the latter august assembly any harm, 
but at the same time if « bargee cruising down the 
Thames could stop by the Terrace of the House of 
Commons and take all the members away for a year's 
holiday he did not think any harm would be done, and 
in saying that he thought he had responded for the 
House otf Commons. As regards the House of Lords, 
there must be some good in that body, for a great poet 
once wanted to describe Mr. Roosevelt, and at 
the attributes with which he wished to endow him he 
referred to those of two noble Lords as follows :— 
“A-tonch of Lord Cromer, but only a tooch ; 

A touch of Lord Corgon, but not very inpveh ; 

A mixtare of Bismarck and Emperor Will, 

Of Swleon, Napoleon, and Buffalo Bill *! 

THe PRESIDENT, proposing the toast of “The Lord 
Mayor, the Sheriffs, and the Corporation of tho City of 
London,” said that this was a toast which was always 
received with enthusiaam in gatherings of that sort, and 
the reason was that we regard our Lord Mayor and the 
Corporation, not merely with esteem, but with feelings 
of affection. He could no more imagine London going 
on without the Lord Mayor and the Corporation than he 


could imagine London going on without the Bank of 


England. But when we considered the age of these 
institutions, compared with the Lord Mayor the Bank 
was buta thing of yesterday. He had recently looked 
into this matter of the institution of the Lord Mayor, 
and found that in the twelfth century the citizens of 
London set up a Lord Mayor of their own, but unfor- 
tunately for them they lived in the reign of Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion, and he on his return from Palestine, 
stamped on what they had done, and that waa the 
end of their efforta for atime. But fifteen years after 
—in the year 1215, when Magna Charta was eatab- 
lished—the citizens of London established their right 
to their Mayor, and the courage and in ndepee whieh 
they showed then had been the keynote of the history 
of the Empire and of the Corporation of London ever 
wince, It was sometimes said that these great institu- 
tions were a sort of close affair, but that was miles off 
the mark, for the office of Lord Mayor was one of the 
most democratic in the world because it was reached 
hy means of a progressive series of elections; and if 
a looked back on the history of the past they would 
find that.a spirit of independence always actuated them. 
In the eighteenth century, for example, when the great 
Lond Chatham was ejected unscrupulously from office, 
the City replied by conferring on him the freedom of 
the City. A few years after, when John Wilkes was 
active, and a systematic prosecution was organised 
against him, he was made Sheriff of London; and 
those of them who had enjoyed tho hospitality of the 
Mansion House would recollect that fine gold cup, the 
Oliver Cup, which commemorated a very spirited re- 
SLtANO® On ade otis of the City authorities to the 
aggression of the House of Commons. He had referred 
to the hospitality of the City of London, but there was 
another form of hospitality, on a finer scale—namely, 
the hospitality dispensed by the work of the Lord 
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Mayor and the Corporation in public life: On all 
great occasions of sorrow and rejoicing, on all great 
national questions and movements of the day, they 
looked to the Lord Mayor ta help them, and hos- 
pitality of the Mansion House was never denied 
worthy cause, He thought that that hospit 
the permission which was given by the Lord Ma 
the use of the Mansion House on he great occasions— 
was symbolical of the relation of the Lord Mayor, not 
ony to the citizens of London, but to the wider circle af 
hisfellow-countrymen. The Inatitute was also fortunate 
in having as guests some of the representatives of the 
great City Com 80 intimately connected with the 
Corporation of London, Here, again, they had the 
same sagacioua application of o great tradition to 
modem conditions, These City Companies, started 
origtoally to protect and develop specific industries, 
had advanced far beyond “that point: thoy employed 
their resources for all worthy charities and educational 
pernianont vitality, of the high place they occupied in 
permanent vitality, of the high place they ocou in 
the esteem nok onke ok Londoners but of all east 
men Who studied the facta-of the case. He had the 
poe of coupling with the toast the name of the 
rd Mayor himeelf, and as all of them were acquainted 
with the admirable qualities of the Lond Mayor and 
the efficient way in which he discharged the duties 
of his office, ho (the speaker) need make no attempt to 
paint the lily. He had had the pleasure of being present. 
at meetings when Sir David Burnott presided, and had 
observed that he always showed great sagacity and 
shrewdness and had an extraordinary knack of hitting 
the nail on the head, The efforts Ke had made to 
preserve to the citizens of London the Crystal Palace 
was one instance amongst many of the single-minded 
and highly disinterested sense of duty which inspired 
the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs and the Corporntion of 
London in the discharge of the duties of their high office, 
He therefore had much pleasure in proposing the toast, 
i at with the name of Sir David Burnett. - 
The Lorp Mayor, in responding, said that the 
President had hie justly said that the Corporation 
which he (the speaker) had the honour to represent was 
a very ancient ody, peehae the most ancient in the 
i n—the mother of corporations, with old trndi- 
tions which were preserved to this day, and with quaint 
ceremonies which did not in any way detract from the 
efficient dischargoof their work asamunicipal authority, 
The President had rightly observed that the Corpora- 
tion of London was the most democratic municipal 
institution in the Empire, ‘The members were elected 
annually, and he and all other Lord Mayors before 
reaching the position which he occupied that evening, 
had to fight many contested elections as Common 
Councillor, as Alderman, and as Sheriff. The municipal 
work of the Corporation was exceedingly well and 
efficiently performed. and he was glad to be able to 
testify that that quality was by no means limited to the 
City of London, for municipal work throughout the 
country at the present time was most ably performed. 
Wherever one went in ony pert of the kingdom one 
found that the municipal authorities were doing all in 
their pov uebice glad Paexerthy Pecan towns. tee 
were disappearing, and were being replaced by healthy 
dwellings and broad streets; old thorou rele wern 
being improved and buildings were bemg erected, 
healthy, convenient, and beautiful tothe eye, And the 
City of London, he was glad to recognise, owed much to 
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the architects, not only because they had beautified our 
streets and public buildings, but also because of the 
utilitarian parte! their work. By their abilityand skill 
in economising space and providing convenient arrange- 
ments, they had largely increased the rateable value of 
roperty ; and he could say, for the encouragement of 
is architect friends, that there waa no question that 
there would be great seope for the architect in the future 
because of the way he added to the welfare of the 
ple by beautifying their towns and residences. The 
President had very kindly made some personal references 
to him (theapeaker). Hevould only say that he realised 
to the fullest extent, and intended to maintain to the 
utmost of his ability, the dignity and trditions-of his 
office, and he should ntiliee to theutmost the many oppor- 
tunities which that office afforded for useful public work. 
The Preaident had also referred to the Mansion House as 
being the home of charity, philanthropy, education, 
and other works for the betterment of the people; and as 
there were so many Masters of Livery Companies present 
that evening, he should like to say that it wasone of the 
greatest comforts toa Lord Mayor to know that in times 
of urgency, and when the need and the cause were 
great, he could always rely on the sup and help of 


the Livery Companies. The President had also referred 
to the Crystal Palace, Now architecta, of all people in 


the world, were the men to realise the importance 
af open s for a city like London. He Was 
old Sey to remember the time when one could 
take a radius of three miles from the Bank of England or 
Charing Cross and pet comparative country. That 
radius had been extended and enlarged to eight miles 
—and who could speak of the future ? And who could 
ppeak of what our predecessors had done for ue—Hyde 
rk, Epping Forest, Burnhom Beeches, Tooting [ 

Common, and «0 on, all preserved for the people ? 
That was a debt we owed to our predecessors, snd the 
only way wo could repay that debt was by having a like 
regard for the future, it would bea lasting reproach to 
the men of to-day if they allowed the Crystal Palace site 
to be covered by miserable small dwellings. The 
magnificent park of over 20 acrea, every day becoming 
eloserto London, and with a Tube which, he could state 
on goo authority, would be extended to the Crystal 
Palace in the near future, would be of enormous advan- 
tage to the poorer classes of the people. He felt con- 
fident that the Crystal Palace with the aid of friends 
would be preserved for the use of the people for all time. 

ae ee 5. A. wiped D.D., Viee-Chancellor 
of the University of Cambridge, then proposed the 
toast of“ Architeoture and the Sister Arts,” He said 
it was with no small feelings of trepidation that he rose 
in response to the President's commands to propose 
what he might suppose, notwithstanding what had 
ilready been avid, was the toast of the evening. He 
could wish that some one elee had undertaken that 
duty, but he felt bound when asked to say “ Yes,” 
and for many reasons which he hoped would be in- 
dicated before he sat down he had great pleasure in 
doing so. He was nsked to propose the toast of “ Archi- 
tecture and the Sister Arts "—a tolerably wide range 
to cover. What was architecture t they went 
back only os far as Plato and Aristotle they found 
that architecture was the (foeen of Arta, the mistress 
of the artsa—ho supposed they must not say the master 
art—because the other arts could not do without her. 
He would take another definition of architecture : pox 
gibly some of them remembered » very remarkable 
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ackdress given by William Morris more than thirty years 
ago on “The Prospects of Architecture in Civilisation.” 
In that lecture Morris defined architecture as “ the 
art of building nobly and ornamentally.” Again, 
Morris defined it as the “union of the arts, mutually 
iu) ah and harmoniously subordinate one to another,” 
und he went on to say: “The practice of this art ts 
one of the most important things which man can turn 
his hand to.” Or tet him take another definition, given 
by Sir Sidney Colvin, viz.'that architecture is a shaping 
art, the function of which was to express and arouse 
emotions by the combination of order and decorative 
masa. It was obvious that architecture was one of the 
most important arte that one could possibly have to do 
with. They would remember that beautiful song of 
Goethe's which Carlyle translated, and which Froude 
told us that he carried about with him to the end of his 
life, The song was in these words as translated :— 
The mason's way are o type of existence, and 
his persistence 
Is a the days are of men in this world. 
The foture hides in tt gladness and sorrow. 
Wo press still thorough, 
Naught that abides in it daunting os, onward. 
Here eyes do regard you in Eternity’s stillness ; 
Here is all fullness, 
Ye brave, to reward you : 
Work and despair not. 
That, he thought, was the motto of all true workers, 
and that was the motto which he ventured to eat 
redone hitegitinndicaemet rhage in hand in build- 
ing the new Delhi. He had also to propose the sister 
arts. What were they ? Might he venture to include 
not only the obvious, painting and sculpture, but also 
poetry and music Did not architecture combine m1 
music and poetry? When we look at St. Marks, 
Venice, did we not feel it, and, if he might my Oo. whe 
cont ‘Tnj Mahal 









we were in the presence of the magnihor 
was it not the same f (“No.') He was ur es had 
to differ from the gentiemen who said no, He should 
have thought the order and ern of those pagan 
suggested music and poetry. At all events, he shoul 
like to include poetry and music as well as sculpture 
and painting amongst the sister arts which we had to 
commemorate now. From any point of view we could 
not exaggerate the importance of the art of architeo- 
ture, and at Cambridge they ised that when they 
elected as their Slade Professor of Fine Arts an Archi- 
tect, viz. Mr. Edward Prior. who was devoting himself 
heart and soul to the establishment of their newest 
study, the science and art of architecture, Mr. Prior 
was throwing himself with enthusiasm into this work, 
and in the course of his inaugural lecture the term 
before Inst he said >— 

To sam op: Our school of architectural studies proposes 
the breulest elementary teaching To thin end ik must 
sincerely specialise in the direction of a working theery. It 
whould teach artistic skill from the very outset by setting the 
student draw and model ard see others de eed 
modelling. It should keep to the chief materials eon 
structive art, such as are of practical nse to-day and such as 
the student can seo in use in Cambridge. It should teach 
historical art—nob at lange, but with strict reference to the 
creative periods, and with strict reference to the «tractural 
invention out of which the artiatic creations grow. 

‘Those were the lines on which Mr, Prior was founding 
the new School of Architecture, and he ventured to 
think that they were broad enough, liberal enough, and 
wise enough to satisfy even the most stringent critics 
amongst architects, They ventured to think at Cam- 
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bridge that the atudent there could study many differ- 
ent styles of architecture on the spot: some he might 
mara veof, in others homight find much to please him. 
But, besides that, they hoped that this new school was 
eo to make itself felt even in the Royal Institute of 
itish Architects, and it waa a great joy to him to re- 
ceive thease words from a prominent mem 
tute: “ We all look to the time when the Cambridge 


her of the Insti- 
School of Architecture will become one of the most im- 
portant in the country.” They were grateful for those 
words, and at Cambridge they liked to think #0 too, 
Last Saturday the Senate decided that a site should be 
assigned for the new School of Architecture, and that 
waa the first step, and from that step they could go 
forward with high ideals Their scheme of instruction 
aimed high, and it was intended that the opportunities 
offered at Cambridge should be very thorough and very 
varied for the training of young men. He should like 
to give them a brief sketch of what their schedule of 
study was. It wasdrawn up very largely by a member 
of the Institute to whom the Senate owed a very deep 
debt of gratitude indeed, for he could not say what 
they would have done without the help of Professor 
Beresford Pite. Well, this was the achedule for the 
examination in architectural studies, There were 
two parts. Part 1. consists (giving only the head- 
ings) of Practical Mechanics, Ele en oe 
Strength of Materials, Construction and Elementary 
Design, and Architectural Drawing and Surveying. 
Part IL. consists of Outlines of the General History of 
Art, including Architecture ; Classical Architecture and 
the Allied Arts ; Medieval Architecture and the Allied 
Arts; Oriental Architecture and the Allied Arta; Ke- 
Naissance and Modern Architecture, ending up with the 
Theory of Art in Relation to Architecture. That waa 
the Schedule, and before a man could enter he was 
cg a to have taken honours in the Mathematical 
or Applied Mechanics or History Tripos. Then the idea 
was that a student should go up to London for two 
years and then back to Cambridge for a time, and it 
was hoped eventually to establish o Diploma in Archi- 
tecture: but nothing was settled about that yet. 
They were not going to be sutisfied with less than the 
ideal of William Morris; they wished to foster the 
Mechanical, the Intelligent, and the Imaginative sides 
of men, as Morris desiderated so earnestly, They wished 
their men to be not only artists but artisans, not only 
artisans but artists; and with that object in view they 
hoped that they might, with the kind help of the 
R.LB.A., put their school on a satisfactory basis. Of 
ordinarily good already to the Universityof Cambridge: 
the Drapers’, the Goldsmiths’ and other Companies had 
been moat kind and helpful. There must be many of 
those present who were actively interested in architec- 
ture, ond if they felt inclined to help in fostering this 
study at Cambridge their assistance would be heartily 
weleomed. Architecture was nothing if it lost the 
ligious side, and with that in view ho should like to 
part of a poem called “ A Dedication,” by Rud- 
yard Kipling :— 
Lf there be good in that | wrenght, 
Thy han aa) eg it, Master mine ; 
Where 1 have failed to meet Thy thought 
L know, throagh Thee, the blame in mine. 
Who fest oll thought of Eden fade 
_Bring'st Eden to the crafteman’s brain, 
Godlike to muse o'er his own trade, 
And manlike stand with God again. 


Bits) 


Que etine the more «wings to her place 
fo that dread temple of Thy worth— 
It je enough that through Thy grace 
I saw naoght common on Thy earth. 


With the toast he wished to couple the name of one, 
Sir William Richmond, than whom he could conceive 
of nobody more titted to answer to it, the name of one 
who was famous both for his father’s sake and for his 
own, of one whom he himself held in especial admira- 





tion and respect on account of the magnificent portrait 
which hung ia Trinity College 1 of his Master, 
Brooke Foss Westcott, Bishop of Durham. And, of 


course, they all knew how Sir William had devoted his 
energies, his talents, and geal to bringing together the 
arts of painting and architecture in St. Paul's Cathedral. 
He had great pleasure in proposing the toast of “ Archi- 
tecture and the Sister Arts,” coupled with the name of 
Sir William Richmond, | 
ie eater xe ripcuarasp Marre aee Nicer [ Hon. aA 
eply sald that if it wasdificult forthe previous speaker 
res beer the toast, it was still more difficult for him 
to respond, First of all, what the previow® speaker 
cai was quite indisputable: Architecture was the 
mistress art. First surely there came the cave, then 
there came o little prehistoric gentleman who scratched 
& relief upon the walls of the cave, and afterwards a 
litth: painter come with his box of colours and coloured 
the design. Therefore the sequence surely was per- 
fectly just: Architecture, Soulpture, eid Painting. 
Now they had to commemorate, chiefly, but not 
entirely, the efforts which English architects had made 
from generation to tion, not only in thia vast 
ity but over the whole of England, and they had to 
take cognizance of their numerous difficulties, the 
numerous pitfalls into which they might fall, But 
there had been one pitfall into which as yet they had 
not fallen, but he saw it in the future, and that waa 
when the noble art of architecture became a subject for 
discussion in journalism. As long ua they were able to 
2 clear of that, their souls they might count to be 
heir own, bat “ea PAs Neches ete the 
penman began to scribble about them they might find 
it very difficult to sleep in their beds pleasantly. But 
he was asked to reapond for Sculpture and Painting— 
and, he supposed, the allied arts, He supposed that 
none of the arts had progressed more detinitely or more 
clearly in this country in recent years than the art of 
sculpture. It was very greatly to be regretted that 
in the Royal Academy they had not space enough to 
show that progress year by year as it ought to be 
shown to the public, and he thought that he would 
he voicing the opinion of the distinguished President 
of the Royal Soulpture Society, Sir George Frampton, 
and Sir Thomas Brock and other distinguished 
members of the soulptors profession, if he expressed 
the hope that before long they should find it possible to 
organise an exhibition, "ie not yearly, but every 
now and then, of the sculpture which England uces 
and could produce. Of painting it was difficult for 
him to pronounce an opinion: many distinguished 
painters were present that evening who were also Asso- 
ciates of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
he could not but think that the art of painting, taken 
generally, was not nearly so low down in the mire as it 
wis out to be by sections of the . Het ti 
that upon the walls of the Royal Academy and else- 
where there was much to be proudof. It might be that 
we were just now undergoing a period of change: we 
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had not quite passed out of the old, and had not quite 
got into the new, but the Royal Academy was conser- 
vative enough not to jump to the conclusion that the 
old was all bosh and that the new contained the onl 
soul to be saved. and that was the foree and at 

of their institution. Perhape of all other things what 
he desired most was a closer union between the three 
arts, a closer union not only in theory but in pao 
and he thought that the Royal Institute o tish 
Architects had gone a long way to establish that onion 
by receiving as its Associates many eculptors and many 
painters. That sorely, waa a sign that they were going 
to join together and not have separate interests. The 
main interest was the interest of art, not the interests 
of societies or sects, and the more in his opinion they 
could coalesce ond thrash out amongst themselves the 
enormously difficult problems which must always be 
presented when the three arts were brought together, 
the greater chance there would be of a consolidated 
union of the three arte, which would be of enormous 
benefit to the country. They had all observed— 
agra many of them had read—a recent little war- 
are that had taken place between the penmen and the 
brushmen in the colunine of the Morning Post. In hi 
opinion, not because he was a brushman, because he was 
a little bit of a penman too, but in his opinion the 
brushmen had knocked the penmen into a cocked hat : 
they had ex; their prejudices and nlac—oot in one 
instance only—their wilful inaccuracy. In the long 
rim. the architect, be he builder, as he ought to be, an 
must be, and the sculptor, be he designer or carver, 
and the painter painting upon walla or canvas, would 
“arrive” when the penman had got no more tosay. He 
thanked them for the kind allusions which had been 
made to him, and for the graceful way in which they 
had listened to him in hia effort to respond for the 
three arts. 

The Loup Mayor asked leave to interpolate a tonat 
which was not on the programme—viz. the health of 
their President, Mr, Blomfield, The applause he heard 
was for more eloquent than any speech he could 
make, In fact, a specch was not required, because 
dit Sri knew their President's distinguished carcer 
at Oxford, his able writings upon architecture, and 
the fact that he would shortly be the recipient of 
His raweer fe Gold Medal for the Promotion of Archi- 
tecture. Ii more were needed, the fact that the Preai- 
dent occupied the premier position in the profession 
would be sufficient evidence that by his great ability he 
had achinved a position which he worthily fulfilled for 
the benefit of the profession. They were fully assured 
that. Mr. Blomfield’s occupancy of the Presidential 
Chair of the Institute was of the greatest advantage to 
the Institute and for the benefit of art in general. On 
behalf of his fellow guests he should like to say that they 
very much appreciated the hospitality which had been 
shown them by the President, and, far above that, the 
kindly and charming personal character of Mr, Blom- 
field. They earnestly hoped that for many years he 
would be spared to look back upon his occupancy of 
the Presidential Chair as one of the most pleasurable 
periods of his life, and that he might have good health 
to place his great abilities at the disposal of the profes- 
mon for their benefit in particular, and alao for the 
benefit of the people. 

The toast having been recerved with muxical honours, 

The Presiesr, in reply, eaid that this was entirely 
an extra turn and had taken him completely mawares. 
He thought he had done his little part and might enjoy 
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himself for the reat of the evening. Bot he could say 
that the very kind words of the Lord Mayor gave him 
the greatest pleasure: it was a compliment he did not 
in the least expect. He ister sats it spoke volumes for 
the organising power of membersof the Institute that 
although when they began to sing “ For he's a jolly 
vood fellow” they began in fifteen different keys, 
they all got together before they knew where they 
ee oe oor with a most sai rmonious result f 
he | Mayor was good eno to express man 
kind renareead the Gnany hed been good enoug 


to reciprocate them. ‘The position he (the speaker) o«- 
oupied was one of the grontent distinetions ah architect 
could tooceupy. The post was in the nature of o 
trustecship, and they had in the Instituto a nem inary 
extremely difficult problems to handle, but he wna glad 
to say that in handling these problems he had the ad- 
vantage of working with an extraordinarily industrious 
and capable Council. The kind of work a man did 
sometimes depended on the men he worked with, and 
he (the speaker) was very fortunate. The Lord Mayor 
had touched the right note: what they were there to 
do—ho (tho President), in his ephemeral capacity, the 
Council in theirs, the Institute in its position of trustees 
for the future—was to promote the great art of archi- 
tecture, which they protected and hoped to influence. 
And on that note he left it, except to thank them 
heartily and sincerely for the welcome they had given 
him. It was a great pleasure to know that he had 
ae and sympathy in the enterprises they had 
in. ‘ 


Mr. J. A, Goren, F.S.A. [F.], in proposing the Inst 
toast, that of “ Our Gasata,” cai he had ta one 
with it the name of that distinguished scientist, 5 
A. Geikie, President of tho on dey Society. There 
was one claim which he could make for any architect 
worthy of the name—a claim which he was sure no 
one there would care to repudiate. Give them a 
piece of stone of reasonable antiquity—say not more 
than 900 years old—on which the hand of man had 
seta character, cither by mouldings or carvings. aril 
they would be able to tell the date within a fow 
years. He challenged any architect there to rise 
and repudiate that claim. And if they were asked 
they could tell in a few terse words the history of those 
who saw the stone wrought, the drees they wore, the 
way they talked, the way they made love and per- 
formed the other duties of life, But Sir A, Geikie 
could do far more than thin: he could sxe further into 
a stone wall than any architect. He could resolve that 
stone into its component parts; his eye could pierce 
the mud whose infinitesimal ticles gradually 
hardened into that stone, of whose hi the architect 
could but read the last few chapters. The architect s 
archeological lore sank into insignificance before the 
marvellous insight of the geologist. It was to this 
magician that he asked them to drink, and to their other 
cuests, men who walked on the highest altitudes of the 
numerous interesta which compose human life—art, 
science, literature, commerce, and even that activity 
which more and more increased the happiness of the 
public—viz, local ean . 

Sir Ancumary Gar, K.C.B., F.RS., President of 
the Royal Society, in reply said he had to thank them 
for himself and on the part of his fellow-guests for thetr 


ym it int for the very’ pleases nt evening which 
bed eitortied them. He did not peeeand ta see an 
inch further into a stone wall than anyone else, but no 
one could walk along the streets of London now without 
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es great many stones in walls, houses, and shops 
that he could not have seen thirty or forty years ago. 
He did not know any town or city which had sands 
more extraordinary advance in ita architecture within 
his own recollection, and that recollection went back 
to between sixty and seventy years. Slums had been 
cleared away,and, though some picturesque places had 
been regretfully removed. there esnid bs ono doubt 
whatever that the streets of London, thanks to the 
genius of our architects, had been enormously im- 
proved. There had been a remarkable uae of orna- 
mental stone in the exterior of our buildings, and this 
was quite novel and modern, and added a great deal 
to the beenty. af our streets. He should like to give his 
architectural friends one word of advice as to employ- 
ing any stone for exterior that was full of 
carbonate of lime. They d not use an ordinary 
limestone, and on no account should they use white 
marble. Some years ago he had occasion to investigate 
the behaviour of white marble in towna where thero 
was plenty of acid in the rain, and he found that no 

oription on white marble would be legible for more 
than » century: in many cases it was illegible before 
that. Not only was the inscription effaced, but the 
effect of the acit was to swell the marble, and it 
cracked, People in the eighteenth century built slabs 
of white marble in some hard stone frame that pre- 
vented the marble expanding, but the force of the ex- 
pansion cracked the stone vertically, sometimes hori- 
rontally, and when that happened the rate of demoli- 
tion of the stone was Pen 2 naccelernted, “ Do not 
use white marble in any building which is exposed to 
the acid of London,” was his advice to them. 


During the evening a programme of music was 
excellently rendered by the Misses George and 
Bartle and Mr, Frank Webster, accompanied at the 
piano by Mr. Wm. Emerson, 


At the Business General Meeting last Monday, 
Mr. Edmund Wimperis [F.], in accordance with 
notice, moved the following resolution : 

“That the Board of Professional Defence be 
instructed forthwith to prepare a detailed Scheme 
for the creation of a Fund for Mutual Aid and 
Advice (Legal) for members of the Institute as 
necessity may arise.” 

Mr. Wimrents said he hoped the resolution would 
commend itself to the feoling of the meeting, and, more 
than that, to the feeling of the whole body of mem bers. 
It might seem to be a little unnecessary for an Institute 
such of theirs, founded in the year 1534, and increasing 

‘ory year in co te a and in its hold on popular 
opinion and poyMilar imagination, to be thinking at this 
late hour about the creation of a body such as -he was 
suggesting. In the Charter granted te them in 1837 
the aims of the Institute wore briefly desoribed na being 

‘ the advancement of civil architecture " ; 
Purpose Various pawors were given to its Council. But 
it was held at the preaent day that the Charter and the 

owers it conferred did not go so far as to enable the 

unc! to spend or to risk the funds of the Institute 
for the professional defence of any member, or to take up 
the eudgels on his behalf if he were improperly attacked 
in the course of his professional duties, no matter how 





hoped it would be unanimous in saying— 


and for this 
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: to their profession might be concerned. . 
was required, then, was an outside body, a body which 
should operate not by virtue of the Charter of tho 
Institute, but which should be so closely allied as to 
have the Institute force, the Institute morals, at ita back, 
so as to be able to operate in the future with the best 
advice and consideration that the President and Coun- 
cil and members could give. Such a body would have 
an immense force in the Courts of this country when 
pera Seg the oudgela on behalf of a member unfairly 
attacked. Sines the notioe was given of this resolution 
he had taken the trouble to find out what other socie- 
ties had done in this way. The nearest anology was 
ropreaonted by the Medical Defence Union. This 
body, which existed on oa voluntary subscription, 
formed an excellent model on which they could base 
the creation of an agenoy such as that contemplated.. 
If the feeling of members was favourable te t] 
posal, ho would suggest that the simplest method of 
Shred den wat to refer the matter to the Board of 
rofessional Defence, empowering them to take advice. 
so a8 to put it on a sound basia, and to report to the 
Council ns to the best way to adapt the machmery to the 
needs of the profession, ‘This would give the Institute 
a hold over the profession which it did not now | 
Men who might not be attracted by the feeling thin t the 
Institute could give them anything in the way of p 
fessional stata: or wiso cased litle [ov thoes otheccticota 
connected with the advancement of civil architecture 
on which they set value, might be attracted to the In- 
stitute by those closer motives of self-preservation and 
self-interest which, afterall, must bein the minds of every 
eens architect. If he might say 0, the Board of 
fessional Defence had been one of hia disappoint- 
ments in life. He started that body as an Associate 
Member of Council, and it was started with an object 
which it had taken tive years or more for him to realise 
was not in the power of the Board to secure. The 
limitations which the Council saw fit to impose upon 
the Board's action and authority robbed it of most of 
that. however much the Council might be lie “ptt 
with any action the Board suggested, the Council was 
powerless to put one foot forward for the object they 
were howaiming at. He wasout that evening to try and 
get the thing done which the Institute at present could 
not do, and to get it done in the best posible way and 
with the least possible delay. The details, he thought, 
might very el lhe left to whatever tribunal they con- 
sidered beat to report further to the Council, All he 
asked was that the meeting should ar dma he 
at in some 
form the Institute should add this weapon to its 
armoury, 60 that in future if one of ther members was 
j vy and unfairly attacked, the advisory body, which 
the Institute already had in its Board of Protessional 
Defence, should go through the case and decide thot it 
was one in which the Institute could properly take 
action: then the Institute would have means of taking 
action, and be able to go into Court in defence of their 
own brethren. Hoe would leave it at that, and he hoped 
others would fill in the rode and rough skeleton, and 
that they should see flesh on its bones before very long. 
Mr. K. Gasorent [A.], in seconding the resolution, 
expressed his regret that it had not been raised before. 
Seeing the length of time that the medical profession, 
which was a much more powerful and wealthy organixa- 
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tion and profession than their own, had had, he believed, 
two societies for the defence of its members, it was not 
very creditable that the architectural profession should 
have lagged sofar behind. ‘They had at any rate made 
4 start that evening, and be hoped, as Mr, Wimperis 
said, that inashort time they would have an organisa- 
tion of such strength and power that when the defence 
of a member was undertaken it would, at any rate, 
arreat a tendency on the part of a certain type of client 
to pillory an architect. From his own experience, and 
from careful observation for some considerable time, he 
had come to the conclusion that there was a particular 
type of client who made o point of victimisin archi- 
tects, and especially the youngerarchitect. Het ught 
that, granted an organisation such as Mr. Wimperis had 


outlined, that type of case which was too often re- 


ported in the professional Press would, if it did not 
altogether cease, at any rate appear on much rarer 
oceasions. Mr. Wimperis had more or less taken the 
wind out of his (the speaker's) sails that evening, but 
there were one or two points on which he felt keenly 
about that Mr. Wimperishad not mentioned. When,on 
his election to the Council last year, it was suggested 
that he should serve on the Board of Professional De- 
fence, he accepted the invitation with the greatest 
86 because he thought it might lie to his hand to 
Equally with Mr. Wimperis he soffered disillusion, 
because, although he attended conscientiously every 
meeting of the Board, and in every case brought for- 
ward the fullest. sympathies were extended to the 
articular gentleman seeking soegernyy be they were met 
xy the insurmountable barrier of the Charter. The 
result was that he went to Mr. Wimperis, who he knew 
had had this:matter at heart fora very | time, and 
said, “If you do not bring this to a head Bt ene 
it at a General Meeting, I shall do so, but 1 suggest 
that you being an older man it is your duty.” Mr. 
Wimperis agreed to bring this resolution forward, and 
he (Mr. Gammell) undertook to second it. Mr. 
Wim peris seemed to anticipate some opposition to this 
proposal, but he did not see how there could be any 
opposition. But much as he thought that the meeting 
would agree that there was very great need for an 
organisation of this kind, still it did not blind him to the 
fact that the matter needed to be approached in the 
prone way. He belioved he was not doing another 
ody an injustice when he said that with regard to the 
two societies for the defence of medical men there was 
in the public mind a feeling that directly o medical 
man waa attacked there was a tendency to tly for 
relief and assistance to one or other of these societics. 
It would be « bad day for architecture—and by that he 
meant professional architecture—if for one instant the 
general public got it into ite head that when an architect 
was attacked in hie private professional capacity, he 
would instantly call in the aid of some powertul organi- 
sation such as he hoped they should some day pa 
because, asthey know, architecture relied upon the good 
feeling and business amity which existed between the 
pant and the architect. Therefore he hoped it would 
made abundantly clear toe man who joined this 
association, should it be formed, that on no account 
whatsoever must. the functions of the Society be warped 
or twisted so that it became an engine for coercion or, 
might he say, terrorisalion. He dil not think be was 
altogether tilting at windmills, because he had been 
speak: to one or two people with regard to the medical 
societies, and there wns a feeling that medical mon were 
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prone to put what should be their own personal burden 
on the shoulders of a rich and nowertal OrpanbiesiDdl 
There waa another matter which it seemed to him they 
wanted safeguards against, and that was with rd 
to what he would term the “ death-bed repentance” 
type of man, one who having studiously kept aloof from. 
the association, but, finding himaelf, faced with the 
possibility of an action, mado haste at the last moment 
to subxcribe to its funds and seek the privileges of its 
membership. There should be some safeguard to 
prevent that. Another point which needed oareful 
consideration was the necessity af ensuring a thoroughly 
sound fighting fund before the first case was under- 
taken—a fund not only sufficient to fight a possible 
first case, but also a possible appeal, or even appeals. 
Otherwise at the very first venture they night aie 
an excellent organisation made entirely bankrupt, and 
ae years would elapse before it could be resusci- 
tated into anyenne s rh af eter One other 
point—not exactly of criticiam, but th 7PessiOn 
of o et on his part—viz, that one of the first 

of an association of this kind would be to try 
to correct the misapprehension which existed in the 
public mind, and also in the minds of some of his 
Majesty's Judges, as to the functions of an architect. 
what his duties and responsibilities are, He had heard 
men whose opinion he valued say that they had been 
astonished time after time at the extraordinary ruling 
of Judges in cases which had come before the Courts, 
and they believed that had the case been put in a better 
way such and such a judgment would not have been 
given. He had taken this to mean that had funds been 
available for the right counsel to be engaged and the 


case prepared in a proper manner, a very different 
ina ehn hays been obtained, to the advantage of 
the profession asa whole. In conclusion he should like 
to say that his chief reason for so heartily supporting 
Mr, Wimperis's suggestion was because it seemed to him 
it was not “ playing cricket" for them ua a profession 
to allow a-state of vg to continue whereby their 
fellow architect had to take upon himself all the mental 
worry and distress of mind and the expense of fighting 
a case which if decided in his favour was of the very 
greatest assistance to the profession at large. It was 
not playing the ga e to let him go on taking all the 
hard knocks while they sat down and shared the 
epails, and yet provided nothing of the sinews of 
war. He hoped if this association were formed, every 
member of the Institute would join, and thon they 
would be able to feel that in st shoulder to 
shoulder with « brother who waa unjustly attacked 
they were buttressing themselves. That was his 
reason for venturing the remark that he did not think 
Mr. Wimperis was altogether justified in fearing opposi- 
tion. He believed members of the Institute were aA 
sporting as the President himscli, and that they would 
no longer be a party to this /ajssez-/aire ge Ra 
allowing a brother member to take the hard blow 
while they themselves took the spoils when he won his 
caso. Hehoped tosee this association called into being. 
And if that should come about, and sume day he could 
recollect that in hia small way—and he was sure Mr. 
Wim peris shared those feelings—he had wided in setting 
on foot a strong organisation to defend their members 
when unjustly attacked, he should feel he had not been 
altogether unworthy of the trust reposed in him. 

Mr. Mavaice B. Avams [F.]. while expressing him- 
sel{ entirely in favouro! the resolution, said he thought 
it desirable that they ehould understand the position of 











PROPOSED ARCHITECTS’ DEFENCE FUND 


these medical societies. He did not think there was 
eyeing te. what Mr. Ayers ell had said with Sages rd to 
he medical societies bolstering up questionable oases, 
because, a8 far as his memory Sacra him, whenever 
cases of that kind had been taken up he thought they 
were amply justitied. It was doubtful whet the 
medical profession could besaid to take up every par- 
tial story which was brought before them. But there 
was this to be said in regard to aubecriptiona. Tho 
medion! men did not pay a subscription such as archi- 
tects paid. When once doctors got their qualification 
they were entitled to all the aiviaaee of their Society, 


and were not called upon to pay four guineas a year to 
maintain it. a member always a member. 


Therefore they could afford to pay, and expected to 
pay very liberally, to any Defence Fund of this kind. 
He entirely agreed that their Charter would not permit 
the Institate to do other than what the Council had de- 
cided. A subscription would therefore be necessary, 
but it should be fixed at rather a small amount. Hoe did 
not think they should expect the rank and file through- 
out the proces ina matter of thia kind, in addition to 
their subscription as members of the Institute, to sup- 
port this organisation if a large subscription were fixed 
upon, The most deplorable thing about the whole 
business was that whenever a crucl case against one of 
their brethren was in the Courts some member of the 
Institute would always bo found ready to give evidenoe 
against him. Men who did that aort of thing should 
not feel that they could come there and enjoy good 
fellowship with them as if they had been doing an 
honourable and eer, Sate piece of business, If 
architests held together Judges would not come to 
euch contrary opimons. It was bad enough to have a 
technical case like a building case whittled | through the 
hands of counsel who did not really understand it. 
If all the witnesses came forward and spoke impartially 
i they should do, stating the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth, he felt sure that it would have a whole- 
some ¢ieet upon the Jnodges 
ought to support a man when he was in distress pro- 
vided he had not been guilty of culpable negligence. 
There were things which a man might do, ee bly with 
the best intentions, but which were foolish ; he did not 
ne Bs could support an architect like that. But 
when an architect and the builders had done their best 
there should be but one voice about it. If they always 
acted on that principle he was sure they would get 
justine in the Courts. Mr. Wimperis and Mr. Gammell 
had put their case very fairly and proneay: Sa he 
hoped the meeting would support the resolution. If 
the proposal took the shape of some moderate sort of 
subseription being expected there could be no doubt 
that members ora reapond. A spoke, however, 
should be put inte the wheel of those gentlemen who 
for & few guineas seemed to be willing to swear to any- 


Mr. Gronaz Huasanp, F.S.A. (F.], said that a man’s 
strength might be measured by his powers of resist- 
nee, and this power of resistance mig it be enormously 
inoreated if the members of the Institute could, under 
certain conditions, receive the support of such a fund 
a8 was proposed, If the members of the Institute were 
actuated by an csprif de corpe there ehoilcl tee mc 
diffionlty in raising such a fund. They had in the In- 
#titute over 500 Fellows, and double that number of 
Associates, and over 2,000 Licentintes, in all some 
450) members, If half that number subscribed a 


and the public, They 
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guinea a year, a war fund of over £2,000 0 year would 
The PResmpest, in a few remarks at this point, ex- 
ie the position of the Council and of the Board of 
‘rofessional Defence in regard to the proposal before 
the Meeting, and pointed out that though cases of vital 
principle might arise in which it + be the duty of 
the Institute to take action, such cases would probably 
he very mre, and that where in the opinion of the 
Council the questions at issue were questions of fact, 
we Institute wren be gente 8 interpos 6. 
avin, PH his personal sympathy with th 
resolution, the President strongly suppo ad what had 
boen amid pS path tc speakers as to the exprit de corps 
which should exist in the profession if ita members 
were to command the respect and esteem of the public. 
Mr. Deras, Josern [F.] sid that no one could 
have listened to the preceding speeches without asense: 
of keen antisfaction at the motive at the back of the 
minds of thoae who had brought this proposal before the 
meeting. But,coming to the subject anew,one asked 
oneself whether it would be possible to amend the 
Charter, at some favourableopportunity, soas to give the 
Institute that power of intervention which it has been 
found that it doea not at present posses, Doubtless 
that would be a costly and protracted procedure, and 
it could only be referred to in passing. But until the 
opportunity did present itself for amending the Charter 
sons to allow the Institute to fighteases of principlean 
behalf of ite members, obviously the proposition put 
forward was the right one to meet present needs. One 
would have liked to have heard more from the pro- 
posers as to the machinery they propos 
‘There waa in existences Board of | 








measures, and the proposition was that a fund 
be raised so that if could be drawn upon in cases 
recommended, he assumed, by the Board of Pro- 
feasional Defenen as suitable cases to fight. 

The Pursipest : The Boardof Professional Defence 
would be instructed to prepare a detailed scheme, 

Mr. Detssa Joseri, continuing, said it would have 
heen interesting to hear what was in the minds of the 
moposers as to how theirscheme was to be carried out, 

use if it was to be a fund external to tho Institute 
anisation, there might be one or two difficulties, 
There might be adifficulty in the Board of Professional 
Defence appointed by the Institute administering a 
fund which was external to the Institute. And there 
might be 4 greater difficulty in using the machinery 
of the Institute for raising such a fund. Ono would 
like to see an attempt made not to leave this question 
entirely to voluntary effort. If it were left to 
voluntary effort it might happen, as eo often did 
cree te that a few public-spirited men would support 
the fund, and the larger number of members might not 
feel disposed to support it and might not see the 
necessity of it. He would like to have heard whether 
it was contemplated to intimate that it was expected 
that every person allied to the Institute should, within 
his means and inclination, support the fund. Other- 
wite the fund would be inadequate to deal with impor- 
tant cases, One knew how rapidly funds disappeared in 
litigation, and unless a substantia! amount was brought 
together by a large area of support among generous 
donors, among the Fellows, Assocmtes, and Licontiates, 
the fund might be inadequate when the critical moment 
arose for it to be drawn upon, He gathered that the 
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feeling had been gradually growing up that something 
should be done to meet the case of defending mombera 
of the Institute who desired to fight matters of prin- 
ciple but who might oot be able to afford time or means, 
or might feel the want of the moral support of their 
fellow members. "There was no doubt that, apart from 
the question of funds, moral support of an action by ita 
heing defended by an institution or by an off-shoot of 
an institution such as thia would be untold, and would 
have the effect on the public mind such as the work 
of corresponding organisations in the medical pro- 
fession had. Uf the public did get the idea that men of 
the architectural profession were inclined to go to their 
defence fund to help them fight unjust cases, surely it 
would strengthen rather than weaken the position of the 
architect in dealing with his client, Bot there was one 
point which should be clearly defined, and they might 
ask the proposers to lay down a broad principle in 
regard thereto, He assumed that it was not intended 
that the fund should be drawn upon in the case of 
emall disputes between incompetent men and their 
clients, or that those who had no business habits should 
loy the fund for the purpose of adjusting their 
differences. It should be clearly laid down that only 
matters of high principle, of leading principle, should 
have any claim to demand the support of the Defence 
Board and the funds under its control, There was one 
thing which he could not help feeling was « grave hard- 
ahip in the pursuit of work like theira: architects had 
often to experience not only lack of appreciation on the 
tok of the public, and to submit to an inadequate 

is of remuneration, but occasionally to put up with 
i heavy burden of undue responsibility, and anything 
which could be done to relieve that sense of undue 
reaponsibility must be cordially weloomed by every 
thinking man. 

Mr. Wiurents thanked Mr. Joseph for his cordial 
support and for his ‘inent criticisms as to the 
very broad way in which this question had been put 
forward. With regard to the fund, they had first 
of all a comparatively large body of men in the 
Institute, men of public spirit, men who had been 
fortunate in the practice of their profession, who would 
look upon this fund as a means for helping their less 
fortunate brethren, and would be willing, apart from 
an annual subscription, to put themselves down aa 
| intors for a certain amount, so that no case which 
whe undertaken at an early stage of the existence of 
the fund should suffer for want of adequate meana. 
That he thought was o certainty. The fund would 
have to depend on an annial eubseription ; but what 
would it amount to? When one considered the small 


amount which would be required as an insurance pre-— 


mium—for that was how he looked at it—against the 
risks one ran day after day in the conduct of one's 
practice, he thought it would be agreed that it was 
worth paying over and over again. Apart from that, 
there was the question of donations, and he hoped 
no one would look upon it as o personal alleehon 
when he said that there was also the possibility 
of legacies. An old cousin of his, very sve 2 
interested in the Institute, had upset hia relatives 
because he left £1,000 a4 a legacy to the Institute for 
founding some sort of a Prize Fund! The Institute 
Prize Fund was not a bed one, and when he (the 
speaker) died he should hope to leave something, not 
to add more inducements to young men to enter o 
profession for which they were unfitied, but for the 
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well-being and protection of those who were in it and 
who were fitted to follow it. Therefore, so far aa the 
funds were concerned he had no misgivings, If the 
Institute said Fiaf, he was not afraid it would be non 
seomus for want of money. The other questions 
Mr. Joseph raised would have to be carefully saio- 
guarded, and that was why the resolution had been 
put in the terms in which it was, because his view waa 
that they already had advisory machinery for app 
ing jake funds as they contemplated pine he. 
Board of Professional Defence was appointed by the 
Council not from ite own body, but composed of 
any members of the profession whom the Council 
thought would give valuable assistance on the Board. 
And it was an honorary body, which in itself implied 
much. He thought that if this Fund were in existence 
it would be considered an honournble position to be 
on the Board of Professional Defence, because it would 
mean that members would devote time, trouble, and 
consideration, and give of their best voluntarily and 
atuitously, for the benefit of their professions 
Sodan: This expril de a Ee ae 
in the future p position of honour which it could not 
have at present, and which he believed the best men in. 
the profession would esteem very highly. And that 
Board, or any other agency taking the place of it, 
would naturally have representatives on it nominated 
and appointed by subscribers to the fund. Those who 
futid eb ates of war and paid the piper must have 
something to do with calling the tune. t again, | 
thought, would be beneficial. With regard to fighting 
fruitless cases, the Board of Professional Defence, 
or whatever Board was Bago would sift cases, 
and decide upon thoee which had claims for support. 
For those which they considered had no claim on the 
fund they would advise the plaintiff or the defendant 
to cease the action. That would do good because it 
would stop cases going into Court which could only 
reult in injury to the profession. As to the broader 
details of the fond, he would not touch upon those on 
the present occasion. . , | 

The Paestpest: You will be advised on that by the 
Board. 

Mr. Weerenis: If we can accept the principle, the 
details must come up later, ins form which the Institute 
OMe. W. Hexay Warre [P peaking in support of 

r. W. Hexay Wurre (F.), speaking in map of 
the reaclution, referred to the number of cases which 
had come before the Practice Committee and the 
Couneil during the past few years, and the great hard- 





ship which thease cases had brought on the architect— 
in one aah iapter resulting in the death of the 

in anotive’ tua subjecting the widow of 
the architect to very grievous loss—as showing the 
necessity that ealsted for steps to be taken in the direc: 


Mr. Max Cuanke [¥.] point 





. ggotipe be did not think it would be advisable for 
the Board of Professional Defence to be given power 
to add to their numbers in considering the matter. 
Much consideration would be needed as to how the 
money should be dealt with when they got it—hecause 
of course they would get it; the only question was 
bow much. As he said a fortnight aco, he was entirely 
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in sympathy with the idea; the strange thing was that 
they did not think of it before, Mr. Wimperis's great 
regret waa that he did not bring it forward five years 
ago. If it had been started then, they would have had 
many thousands of pounds by this time which they 
could have sertatled erat deserving cases. No one 
had in mind to seatter money about in going to law for 
people who were to be dealt with as they deserved ; 
they would only act in cases where the man had good 
inal to fight upon, but no money to fight with. 

lere was another point which should be most strongly 
emphasived: that the Board of Professional Defence 
might bring it before members that they should have 
a littl: more esprit de corps, and should refrain from 
giving evidence in the Law Courts against a fellow 
architect merely for the sake of a lucrative foe. It 
was too appalling for words, and he could not under- 
stand its being done, He sympathised moat sincere? 
with the resolution, and hoped it would be passed wit 
unanimity. 

Mr. Histor: Do the Council say that the money of 
the Institute cannot be spent on these cases, or have 
they taken counsel's opinion on the question ? 

tho Prestpmwr: It was self-evident to the Council 
that the Institute's money could not be spent in this 
way. Hut if that suggestion is made our legal ad- 
veers’ opinion will be taken on it, : 

The resolution was then put from the Chair and 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. GaMMELL: Mr. Max Clarke made a proposal 
that the Board of Professional Defence should have 
power to add to ite members. Does that require 
eeconding ? 

The Presmpest: That is a matter for the Council, 
and will not he lost sight of. 


The Safety of St. Paul's: Further Report by 
Sir Francis Fox. 


_ The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's Cathedral 
have received from Sir Francis Fox w further re- 
port on the fabrie of the Cathedral, and a com- 
mittee of experta has been appomnted to consider 
the question, Meanwhile, work on the buttresses 
and main piers is steadily proceeding. Sir Francis 
Fox's first report [see Jourwan R.I.B.A. 11th 
January, 1913] was directed chiefly to showing the 
anger of the tramway echeme, which was after- 
wa abandoned. In this further report Sir 
Francis says :— 

All exeavations in connexion with building operations in 
the vicinity of the Cathedral demand attention. Theae 
*xcavations are important causes for the serious move- 
ments which have taken place along-the south side of the 
Cathedral, particularly of the south joo, which waa 
cracked, and to which mmsaive tie. have been fixes, 
Portions of this portion had to be taken down some ten 
yar ago and rebnilt, 

Peat under Cothedral-—I also hand you herewith a copy 
of one of the three borings which were made in the year 
107, this one being in the north aisle of the choir on the 
Hour of thes crypt. w Thia drawing ahows that the bottom of 
these foundations is 4 feet 6 inches below crypt floor; that 
at a total depth of 5 feet 6 inches, or 1 foot below founda- 
Hon, a bed of peat was reached 12 inches in thickness... . 

Plumbing of the Dome and Walls.—This operation has 
been carried cut on several occasions. with the result that 
they are found to be out of truth in different places, genc- 


rally in a southwesterly direction, The amount af 
divergence wouk! be negligible were the fabric at rest and 
the core of the walls and piers intact, but, although tho 
movement la not in itself merious at present, atill it ie im- 
perative that it should be stopped, otherwise it is only a 
question of time when danger will be reached. 

Crucks in the Main Piers,—In consequence of the tilting 
of the oe see main piers of the dome, due to the oxcessive and 
unequally distributed pressure on the foundations, these 
piers in places have been seriously cracked and require 
attention, 

Bultresses to the Drum of the Dome.—Theeo are 32 in 
number, of which 23 are cracked, those to the south.weat 
being very seriowaly disintegrated. In the case of No. 1, 
when « lantern was held on one side of the buttress (which 
is 4 feet G inches in thickness) the light could be seen from 
the other side. I find that these buttresses have only a 
facing of ashlar, the inside being ppparently small rubble 
thrown in more or less loosely, Both the outer and inner 
walls of the drum iteclf are also cracked, and have been 
pointed up in years gone by 

South Tranzept.—Serious cracks have occurred in theao 
walls, and aome ten years ago the heavy iron tle-roebs, 
already referrer! to, were fixed to overcome the motion. 
This, however, continues, as is proved by numerous “ live" 
cracks in the cement “ tell-tales " which aro being fixed in 
miny parta of the Cathedral: some of these which have 
heen put in position for only # month are alrewdy cracked, 

Fousdations,—To oxcavate down to these is naturally a 
subject for mach hesitation, for foar of further disturbing 
the equilitriom of the Cathedral, hut [ am informed that 
they are ges ay 4 feet 6 inobes below the floor, the 
bottom of the wallat the cast end being co rably lower. 

T hare been furnished with a drawing (copy appended) 
kiving the depth of the foundation of the south tran f 
and also of the buildings erected a few years since at dhe 
side of Godliman Street, 

From this and other drawings it will he observed that the 
excavation for these buildings was 12 foet below the foot. 
ings of the Cathedral, and we know from records that they 
were in quicksand, and that pomping was yoing on, The 
aand, kaving once heen disturbed, continues to move 
dlowly away, probably on the outside of the coep sewer. 

The Cathedral, although standing immediately, aa I am 
informed, on pot earth, gravel, and sand, is underiaid by 
wot sand and gravel (the level of water depending, more or 
leas, on the rainfall), for a depth of about & feet to 6 feet 
above the London clay, The strata of wot sand and gravel 
constitute an unreliable and unstable condition of affairs 
which requires a remedy, : 


The Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, 

The Bill to empower the Governors of West- 
minster Hospital to sell the site of the Institution 
in Broad Sanctuary+and to acquire lands for the 
erection of a new hospital, waa considered on 
Thursday by the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on Unopposed Bills. Mr, Cripps, Partia- 
mentary Agent, stated that the opposition of the 
London County Council had been withdrawn, a 
plan having been agreed upon between them and 
the Hospital Authorities. That plan provided for 
throwing certain portions of the site into the public 
streets, By clause 10, the Office of Works were to 
have complete control over the building and the 
site. Sir John Wolfe Barry produced the plan, 
and stated that the portions of the site thrown 
into the public streets would have the effect of 
widening Broad Sanctuary from 63 ft. to 70 ft., and 
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Prince's Street from 33 ft. to 40 ft. The site, he 
said, had not yet been sold. The Committee 
passed the Bill, and it was ordered to be reported 
to the House for third reading. 


Ancient Monuments Consolidation and Amendment 
Bill 1913. 

On 28th May this Bill passed through the Com- 
mittee stage in the House of Lords. Several of its 
clauses were amended, The more important 
alterations were as follows : the Commissioners of 
Works’ right of purchase was restored ; the Ancient 
Monuments Board has been given the right of entry 
with or without seven days’ notice to any im- 
portant monument that is believed to be in danger ; 
the petitioner against the Bill confirming a Pre- 
servation Order may have his costs awarded him 
by the Committee on the Bill; the right of pre- 
emption under a Preservation Order has been cut 
out ; the power of the Commissioners at Works to 
give advice and te superintend work in connection. 
with monuments tia a Preservation Order has 
been enlarged to include, on invitation by its 
owner, any ancient monument ; and Ecclesiastical 
Buildings in use for ecclesiastical purposes have 
been removed entirely from the scope of the Bill, 
and dwelling-houses, except such as are occupied 
by a caretaker, from scheduled monuments and the 
consequential requirement of permission bo make 
alterations. Lord Beauchamp, in addition to 
further amendments, promised that the sub- 
vection against the demolition or removal of any 
scheduled monument should be strengthened, and 
announced that the remission of death duties on 
ancient monuments should and probably would be 
part of the Finance Bill.—W. J. Divine [.]. 


Conservation of Carnarvon Castle, 

Asa reault of the skilled and vigilant restoration 
which has been m progress at Barnkevon Castle 
for the last few years, not only has a large part of 
the building already been made secure against 


decay for years to come, but the dignity and. 


beauty of the whole structure are far more clearly 
displayed than has probably been the case for at 
least two centuries. The Times of the Gth June 
had a special article dealing with the history of the 
Castle and describing the work of reconstruction 
and the discoveries which have been made during 
the process. The great hall and many other of the 
interior acietenh vanished generations ago, but 
pen of the work done during the past two years 

been to trace the foundations and to carry them 
course of stonewo The foundations of the 
kitchens, batteries, and some other buildings have 
also been brought to light, so that by this means 
and the aid of a large plan erected within the gate- 
way a good idea can now be gained by the visitor 
of the internal arrangements. Excavations near 
the Kagle Tower—the westernmost tower of the 


up to the present gronaa level by a narrower 
rk. 


castle, facing the Menai Strait—have uncovered 
chambers, provided with arrow-slits, at a depth of 
from 18 to 20 feet below the present level of the 

ound. Between the inner and outer baileys the 
oundations have been opened up of piers and 
walls which clearly framed the porteullis formin, 
the inner line of defence. Both stonework anc 
ironwork show the care which has been taken to 
harmonise the recent repairs with the ancient 
structure. The coping of the parapet is being 
built of the same coarse sandstone conglomerate 
which was used in the original work, the old quarry 
having been discovered an the opposite shore at 
the Menai Strait. In the same way, where the 
builders used limestone, the same stone has been 
brought from the original quarry, also discovered 
in Anglesey. Describing the great oak roof, The 
Times says :— 

The problem of restoring the roaf was one of great diff. 
culty and interest. ‘The indications provided by the sur- 
viving brackets and corbels aermed at first contus andl 


contradictory. On four sides of sgl Ogg decagonal 
chamber which occupies most of the width of the tower 
there are two paira of protruding stone supports, “an 
doubtedly the springers of two mighty are 
would havé intersected, and probably supported a high 
conical roof, There is no other evitence for the construc: 
tion, or indeed the existence, of this roof; Wit was part 
of the Edwardian building, in Henry VIII's repairs it 
was evidently sit aap nb by « very different structure. 
The evidence for the subsequent roof consists of an opposed 
pair of corbels, oaxly meant to se the brackets fora 
roof truxs,and lines of old corbels under the roof on six sides 
of the decagon. ‘There were also corbela on the other four 
sides, and it was not till these proved on examination to be 
modern that the construction of Honry VILL". roof became 
apparent. Tt has now been restored with as much fidelity 
as powible, the work being made to correspond to every 
indication remaining. For the main beam a huge stick of 
unseasoned Quebec oak, 44 fect long and weighing abotit 
four tons, was hoisted into place on the walls. As the old 
corbels for the supporting struts were decayed, they were 
overlaid with « pad of indiarubber, now corbels were itt- 
serted above thom, and the strats supported on these. 
From the main beam rafters wore fixed to the old corbels on 
six aides of the decagon. For the two sides on which the 
beam rested, and the two next to them, natarally no rafters 
wore required, and the modern corbels were removed, 





truss roof has been comploted, following an existing model 


of about the same date, and the outside governed 
sbevt-lead. ‘The floors were inserted by the «amo careful 
pest Pegi of the existing evidenre, but proved a 
mpler task. ‘The reconstracted chambers are extra- 
ordinarily dignified and pleasing, and add immensely to 
the interest of the «ite. Their decagonal form combines 
with the rather low roofs to give a groat sense of space, 
even womfort, while the huge proportions of the roof in the 
appor chamber produce an impression of massive crafte- 
manship which must be congenial to the shades of the 
ancient builders. 
.. + Reinforced by modern art, the durable limestone 
and sandstone of the ancient and moat recent builders can 
be made practically indestructible, and the magnificent 
fortress of Carnarvon ia csi 7 handed on to posterity with 
its security established and its interest greatly enhanced. 


Commendatore Bom's Excavations in the Palatine. 
Commendatore Boni (Hon, Corr. M.], Director 
of the Excavations of the Forum in Rome, de- 
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COMMENDATORE BOND'S EXCAVATIONS IN THE PALATINE 


livered a most interesting lecture on Tuesday 
afternoon in the large theatre at King’s College, 
London University, on “ The Houses of the Repub- 
lican Period now discovered under the Palace of 
Domitian.” The following is from The Times 
account of the lecture :— 


Om the top of the Palatine Hill, COmminding m TiCew #0 

fine that, os the lecturer said, it was very difficult to con- 
ecntrate on work there, lie the roins of the Emperor's 
ae rebuilt in the first century, after the palace had 

oo destroyed by fire in the reign of Titus. Commenda- 
tore Boni said that the splendid site of the palace couvineed 
him that it must have been ocowpled in the days of the Re- 
pes by the domi of the great patrician families, and that 
y exomvating still deeper it would be ible to investi- 
gate below the ote the age of primitive occupation, 
Acting upon. this conclusion, and using to some extent the 
cuttings made in I7Zl by the Duke of Parma in his search 
for marble, he came upon o drain of Nero's time, and 
following this up fotina hia Picinm, the compartments 
which Noro had filled with aalt water for the preservation 
of fish. By this Neronian wall he came wpon the ruins 
of a Republican house of about 50 nc, The walle were 
decorated with designs which were of great beauty, though 
littl can now be seen, in which the rich purple, tho murer, 
predominated, Commendatore Boni threw upon the 
screen the drawings made in 1721 when tho Farnesi cut 
through the house, and then the originala na thoy now are. 
The Jesigns are of great variety and illustrate scenes from 
the nioge of ‘Troy, from the Bleetra of Sophocles, with a 
Peture of the cagle hovering as the emblem of Jupiter over 
the tomb of Agamemnon, and of Neindw seen through 
water, like figures in a dream. The originals of all the 
drawings have not vet been diseovered, but the lecturer 
was hopefal that as the work proceeded more would come 

t. 

Under the throne room, the palaces of Domitian, Nero, 
and Caligula were found all to have cut through the 
threshold of a howse of the late Republican era ; one of the 
rooms was brilliantly decorated in green and reel, showing 
the love of colour, but no marble from Afrion and eleewhore 
had yet been imported at this date. Under the centre of 
the Imperial palace, assisted by the Farnesi cuttings, the 
excavators have pendtrated to the original Palatine layer, 
in Which Commendatore Boni hopes on his return to Rome 
to dissover primitive buildings. Here alae, under the 
kpanic Hay the vs and under the Re ink bees 
_— Pe re ea, anil refuges of all kinds have 
found in the rook itself, Thess are beautifully plastered 
and extend « long way, and though it has been inrpossible 
yet to determine the date of their construction, the houses 
Stperin posed give a definite clue to the date at which they 
were abandoned. In theas have been discovers stants r 
ee | figures modelled in olay and terra-cotte by the joaleticr 

ae ee artist, among them being the form of a super- 
cilious camel, Under the ériclinium, one metre down, 
traces were found of the original frictiatwnm, exquisitely 
decorated with green and red porphyry. Another most 
interesting discovery has been that of three vertical shafts, 
5 feet in diameter, leading down for 120 feet to the room 
“here were tho engines, cogwhools turned by capstans, for 
thee lying the water forthe fountains, “I rejoice in finding 
things for which thore are no texts,” was the lecturer's 
romment, Finally, slides were shown of an important 
yrs of illustrations of the Jliad, in a house possibly built 
'y Angustus for Claudia, since a column bearing the in- 
Tipton of Tihering Claudius waa found. “Stones which 
should not be met hy poople who don't want to alter their 
views of things," was Commendatore Boni's phrase; and 
to the mew light which is boing thrown hy the great work 
7 eug on under the palace of Domitian both the 






Ttaling Ambassador and Professor Ernest Gardner, who 


Proposed and seconded the vote of thanks at the conclus 





673. 


of the lecture, bore hearty testimony. In reply, Com- 
mendatore Boni spoke of the great responsibility resting 
tpon him and the weleome he was prepared to give to any 
archeologist who should visit him. . 
Minimum Salaries and Cost of Living in India, 

The Secretary has received the following note 
as to the cost of living in India from a member of 
the Institute practising in that country: “The 
cost of living generally in India has much creased 
during the last few years, especially in the a 
towns. Rents are abnormal—in Bombay, for 
instance, the monthly rent of a small flat is from 
200 rupees. The minimum salary on which a 
married man can make ends meet is 550 rupees a 
month, and no unmarried man should come out on 
less than 400 rupees,” 

Thames-Side, fenp, James I. 

Mr. Culling Gaze writes with reference to the 
review of his book, On and Along the Thames, 
James I., in the last number of the Jourwan :-— 
“Mr, Walter Spiers’ remarks about footnotes are 
just, perhaps, from a student's pointof view. My 
aim was to interest the many, and I gather from 
my experience that the general reader dislikes foot- 
notes, and this work would have required so man 
that the text would have been nearly mustharad: 
{ purposely avoided this by referring to my 
sathont in the text as often as possible, and for 
any studious reader desiring to read deeper into 
the period I have given a full list of works con- 
sulted. It should also be remembered that this is 
only & section of a comprehensive history of the 
Thames and its shores; and I tried to make this 
clearin the Preface. Regarding Sir Philip Herbert, 
mentioned on page 129, he, the following year 
(1605), was created Earl of Montgomery (p. 131}, 
and as there was already at the time a very promi- 
nent Earl of Pembroke, it would have been eon- 
fusing to mix them." 





THE EXAMINATIONS, 
The Final: Alternative Problems in Design. 

The Board of Architectural Education have 
approved the designs submitted as Testimonies of 
Study under the new regulations by the under- 
mentioned Students :— | 

Subject VIT.—Desiqn for a Village Inn. 





W. BR. Davison. James E. Marchinton, 

B. Donaldson. C. Medley. 
Subject VITI—Design for a Gatehouse 

to a College. 

P.dJ. Adams. A, E. Lowes, 

G. Bennett, J. Moore, 

J. W. Bull. A. Nisbet. 

J. 0, Cheadle, E. B. Norris, 

H. T. Cooksey, A. J. Sparrow, 

A. L Freaker. J. 0. Thompson, 

W. W. Looke, W.C. Young. 


aid 

Subject VIIT.— Design for Carriage Entrance 
to Hotel, 

F. A. Addey. J, E. Lotyens. 
C..0,. Ap-Grutfydd. J. Mactiregor. 
H. Bagenal. H. L. MacMillan. 
Philip D. Bennett. EWA. L. Martyn. 
R. Brain. H. C. Mason, 
A. 5. Burnett. B. Newboult 
E. R. F. Cole. K.. H. Philp. 
E. C, Davies. (J. Ripley, 
W. BR. Davison. A.B. Shipley. 
H. Dicksee. A. E. Stott, 
L. Foster. H. J. Tebbutt. 
I. C. Fowell. R. 5S. Wallace. 
W. Friskin, Kh. A. Walter, 
W., Griffiths. B, N. Weoks, 
H. W. Hallas. FP. Williamson. 
L. 5. Henshall. RK. S. Wilshire. 
A. F. Hooper. J. F. Wilson. 
A. F. Kaltenhach. 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION, 


[HERE is at the present time a serious need for 
full and open diseussion on the subject of Archi- 
tectural Education, and to this Mr. H. C. Corlette, 
in his article on Education and Tradition in Archi- 
tecture, which appeared in the Jourwan for 31st 
May 1913, has made on extremely useful contri- 
bution. Articles on the subject appear from time 
to time in our technical journals, some full of sound 
reasoning, others, perhaps, loaded with fallacies 
and misunderstandings, but all apparently more 
or less ignored by the general y of architects. 
A number of our leading architects are giving up a 
considerable amount of time to the subject, but, 
while we see some of the results of their delibera- 
tions, the arguments on which these results are 
based rarely pass the doors of the committee mom. 
Occasionally is heard the ery that something is 
wrong, and some desperate effort is made to put it 
right, but some of us have busy offices and are 
quite satisfied with the existing state of things, 
while most of the others are busily engaged int 
effort to get busy offices. Almost all, im fact, are 
#0 absorbed in the everyday affairs of life that they 
have little time, and pigs lesa inclination, for 
philosophic thought about present-day tendencies 
in architecture and architectural education. At 
such a time Mr. Corlette’s stimulating article is 
particularly welcome, 

Mr, Corlette pleads for a climax to our system 
of architectural education, and one sincerely 
hopes that the R.A. School will gradually be 
recognised as occupying this important position. 
For such a school to be satisfactory, ita entrance 
examination should be about on the level of the 
R.I.B.A. Final Examination in technical subjects, 
and « high atandard of non-technical education 
should also be required. The school, im fact, 
should be one which would attract students who 
have obtained a | e or Diploma at one of the 
University Schools of Architecture, and who have 
passed the R.I.B.A. Final. 
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Mr: Corlette refers to the Board of Architectural 
Education as a possible lmk connecting the various 
schools. Asa link this Board needs strengthening. 
This could easily be done, to the advantage, | 
firmly believe, of all concerned, by making the head 
of each recognised school a full member of the 
Board and by reintroducing the old system of 
sending Visitors from the Board to the schools. 
At the same time the Board might well relax the 
present condition for exemption—that the external 
examiner shall not be a Professor of Architecture— 
which is rather a remarkable proposition to put 
before a university. } 

Mr. Corlette rightly attaches considerable im- 
portance to the study of the fee fatto of Archi- 
tecture. The inclusion of this subject in the 
R.I.B.A. Final Examination was surely one of the 
finest educational moves made by the Institute. 
lt was abandoned recently. In my work at 
Sheffield | find this subject one of the most im- 
portant in the curriculum. | 
~ Tamconvinced, too, thatthe importance of study- 
ing “old buildings before trying to design new 
onea cannot be over-estimated, Some yea ree 
Vacation Courses were instituted here, and attend- 
ance at a certain number of them was made com- 
pulsory for candidates for our Certificate and 
Diploma. In this way our students must spend 
from eight to twenty-two weeks studying build- 


ings under proper guidance in such places a5 
Oxford, Cambritas, London, Lincoln, Stamford, 


and Bath. 

There is also much truth in Mr. Corlette’s state- 
ment that “we try too sdon to produce without 
first storing our mimds with the raw materials of 
production.” There is a tendency nowadays to 
measure the value of a scheme of architectural 
education by the shortness of the time which 
elapsea between the starting of the course by a 
schoolboy and his completion of a “ design " for 
some vast building. To what extent the student 
understands the planning and construction of the 
building, or its suitability to its purpose and en- 
vironment, seems of little moment. If, on the 
other hand, one endeavours to build up a scheme of 
architectural education in which due importance is 
attached to each essential subject, while progress 
may be slower, itis more sure and more real. 

Mr. Corlette also deals with the importance of 
studying complete buildings, and here [ imagme 
most of those interested in architectural education 
will agree with him, The old notion, for instance, 
of drawing examples of the “ orders" as though 
they were geometrical patterns is gradually giving 
ch Bb the ics iimebesnpetie’ oe ie one " as parte 
of buildings, bnildings for definite purpos 
and in a definite environment. “ joo orl 
blind ourselves to the great principles which may 
be studied in every traditional school.” This 
surely indicates the proper approach to the study 
of the history of architecture, It is not fashionable 
nowadays to study medimval work, but we cannot 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 


afford to ignore the lessons which may be learnt 
from it. It is perhaps worth noting that in study- 
ing the architecture of the past we should observe 
not only what was well done, but also what errors 
should be avoided, Pope's satires on some of the 
mistakes of the ogah Renaissance are repeated 
in almost every book which deals with that period 
in the history of architecture, Their soundness is 
not denied, but far too little attention seems to be 
paid to them, and we continue to make the same 
mistakes, 

I have referred to the need for full discussion on 
the subject of architectural education, and I would 
particularly plead for this with regard to specialisa- 
tion and non-technical education. The Institute 
Examinations are now highly specialised, and 
specialised in a manner which seems to me to bear 
no proper relation to any system of specialisation 
which ought to obtain m the practice of architee- 
ture. I feel sure also that we have not realised the 
importance of non-technical education to the ex- 
tent to which it is realised elsewhere. In striving 
to obtain fine results we are spending our time an 
energy in the search for “ short cuts.” Some day 
we shall realise that these do not lead to the 
desired goal, and that, while art will remain long, 
the duration of life is not increased by a system of 


desperate sprints in early rons 
. §. Purcuon [4.]. 
Sheffield University: Gth June 1915. 


Honours for Members. 

At the Senate House at Cambridge last Wednesday, 
Dr. Donaldson, the Vice-Chancellor, presiding, honorary 
degrees were conferred upon the following members 
of the Institute —— 

The degree of LL.D. upon Mr. J. 5. Sargent, B.A. 
Hon.A.|, who,in the words of the Public Orator, had 
his genius conferred immortality upon so many of 

famous men who had received the asics dh : 
of the University, and among them upon that most 
learned of anohEiesta Brason Penrose.” ~ Mr. FPenrose's 
portrait here referred to was painted for the Institute, 
and is One of its most cherished possessions. 

The degree of Lit.D. upon Commendatore Giacomo 
Boni [ffon. Corr, Af.). Director of the Excavations of 
the Roman Forum. — 

The ¢ of Lit.D. waa also conferred upon Mr, 
Thames Hants , O.M., who, fifty-one years ago, was 
owirded the RLB.A. Silver Medal for an Essay on 

The Application of Timber Work in England, oon- 
structiv Peart artistically, from the year 1400 to tho 
present time,” submitted under the motto “ Labour, 
Ubservation, Thought.” “An esaay, reported the 
Wudges, “showing considerable care and labour, but 
without any particular resoarch into the scientific and 
statistical portion of the subject.” 

_, Dr. John J. Burnet, rcs vase [F.], has senha the 
distir ie honour of election as Corresponding 
Mem ter of the Institute of France. a 
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MINUTES, XV. 


At the Fifteenth General Meeting (Business) of the 
nession 1912-13, held Monday, fth June 1013, at § p.m.— 
Present: Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., FPresidens, 
in the Chair; 10 Fellows (including § members of the 
Council), 16 Associates (including 2 members of the Council), 
and | Licentiate—the Minutes of the Mecting held 26th 
May 1013, having been printed inthe Jovaxan, were taken 
aa read and signed aa correct. 

Kenneth Dalgleish (4. |, attending for the first time since 
his election, was formally sdmi ¥ the President. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Vice-President, announced the re- 
ecipt of a number of books presented to the Library, and 
a gh vote of thank’ was p oboe donors, — 

Secretary read the Reporte o Serutineers giving 
the resulte of the Annual Einotions aa follewa -— es 
To the Chairman of the General Business Meatiny, 

Monday, Oth June 1013,— 

The Sorutineers Ba ey to count the votes for the 
Election of the Council and Standing Committees for the 
Seasion 1913-14 beg to report that 668 envelopes wore 
receive|—250 from Fellows, 404 from Associates, and § 
from Hon. Associates. The mault of the election is us 
follows :— 

The following being unoppo#ed are all duly elected < 

Prespnst.—Regineld Blomtield, A.R.A. (wno dj. 

Past Parstpests.—Thomas Edward Colleutt ; pee 
Stokes (unopposed). 

Viox-Prestoests.—Alfred William Stephens Cross; 
George Hubbard; Henry Vaughan Lanchester: Ernoat 
Newton (unopposed). 

Hon, Secaerany,—Edwanl Guy Dawber (umopposed), 

(Signed) ©. H, Bnonre, Chairman of Serufineera, 


REraeseNxtatives oF Attaep Socurries.—The following 
being unopposed are all duly elected :-—John Brooke, 
Manchester; G. Hastwell Grayson, Liverpool: Arthur H. 
Hind, Leicester; William Milburn, Newcastle: Albert FE. 
Murray, Dublin ; sal: H. Oatley, Bristol: Alexander N. 
Paterson, Glaagow; Ernest E, RK. Sutton, Nottingham : 
A. F. Watson, Shefteld (unopposed), 

REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ARCHITECTURAL Assoctatiog, 
William Curtis Green (unopposed), | 

Hoxonary Arorrons.—John Hudson: William Henry 
Bart (unopposed). 

(Signed) C. H. Bropir, Chairman of Serutincera. 


Mestnens or Counctt.—Felows.—Elected ; H, 'T, Hare, 
401 votes; G. 0, Horsley, 478; Walter Cave, 448; H. PD. 
Searles-Wood, 446; T. E. Cooper, 444; Wm. Woodward, 
420; Arthur Keen, 390; E. A. Rickards, 397: W. J. 
Tapper, 195; E,W. Wimperis, 386; S, Perks, $86: (5. 
Peach, 384; C. H. B. Quennell, 384; 8. Warwick, 377 ; 
H. P. Aduma, 368; W. A. Forsyth, 357; H. P. Burke 
Downing, 352; W. H. White, 345, 

Nol elected : A. E. Munby, 325 votes: H. W. Wills, 
325; 0. H. Reilly, 316; H. Chatfeild Clarke, 301; F, R. 
Farrow, 272: J. Dixon Butler, 260; G. Hornblower, 25) . 
SP. Pick, 240; A. W, Brewill, 228; E.Greenop, 217, 
606 papers were received, of which 19 were invalid, 
(Signed) CovaTzxar M. Curcnmen, | 
Svoner J. Tatcmece, 
A. G. R. Mackeszim, 
Paort L. Baxren, 
Mavnice 5. ADaMs, 
Hanoto I. Menuimas, 


AssoctaTEe-Mewares oy Covwent.—Efected : R. Atkin. 
aon, 475 votes; 5. KR. Greenslade, 469; E.S. Hall, 261; 
E. Gunn, 341; G. L. Elkington, 283; K. Gammell, 279. 

Wot tleeted: W. FB. Davidge, 275 votes: RK. J. 


. Sorwlincers, 








Angel, 261; A. W. Papworth, 256; H. Shepherd, 100; 
(, A. L. Satton, 166, ; 

651 papera were received, of which 11 were invalid. 
Supe etal aie a 
(Sigmon) mskr J. Enwanpa, } Serutincers. 

Anr STANDING peat Pi ee : BE. Goy 

Dawher, 537 votes; Haley Ricardo, 515; J. A. Gotch, 
497: HL. V. Lanchester, 476: W. BR. Lethaby, 476: 
Gerald Horley, 455; Henry 'T. Haire, 452 ; Walter Tapper, 


: W.A. Fo syth. 350 it. H. Statham, 445. 
Not ef ; Downing, #44 votes ; C. H. B. 
Quennell, $01; ‘Avihuar Stratton, 280; C. Wontner Smith, 


245: Mowbray Green, 235, 

Associates, — Elected’: Robert Atkinson, 550 votes : 
Sydney Greenslade, 530; Needham Wilson, 492; M. J. 
Dawson, 420 ; = Wyatt Papworth, 4 420; PLE. Webb, 409, 

Nod efert PW Lovell, 305 votes. 
O32 papers ce Petits of which 3 were invalid. 
(Sigued) Seapine A. STBEATFEILD, | 
Pexcr P, Corton, , 
Rearxatp H. Spannrwa, j Sorapncers. 
Wiut4as Eo, 


Latenatvcan Sraxpova Commrrree.—The following 
being unopposed ure all duly elected! 

"Fallows: -— David Thoodore Fyfe ; David Barels TSosers 

3. H. Fellowes Prynne; Harry Sirr : KR. Phen 
Chostloe Stare Spooner; C. Harrison Townsend ; Tunas 
William Troup; Edward P. Warren; Paul Waterhouse 
(unopposed). 

Associates :-—Martin Show Briggs; Walter Millard; 
William Godfrey Newton; Horatio Porter; Charles 
Edward Sayer; William Henry Ward (unoppewed | 

(Signed) C. H. Broorn, Chairman of Sorutin 


Practice Sraspeo Commrrres.—Fealows, Saat : 
H. D, Searles. Wood, 472 voles ; W. Woodward, 446; Max 
Clarke, 453: G. Hubbard, 418; Saxon Snell, 387 : Sydney 
Perks, 353 ; Matt, Garbutt, 344; W. EL White, $34 
Crianwell, 242 - E.. Greenop, 278. 

Not dete? : J. Dixon Butler, 277 votes; (C. EL 
Bateman, 263: John Hudson, 225: A. W. Moore, 216; 
H. A. Satchell, 216; F. 'T. W. Goldamith, [55: E. RB. 
Barrow, 125: F. W. Marks, 125; J. W. 5S. Burmester, 88 ; 
E. J. Gosling, T4.. 

Aneociates.— Elected + H.W. Cubitt, 302 votes: E. Gonn, 
476; C. E. Hutchinson, 400; H. Shepherd, 442; P.M. 
Fraser, 4); K. Gammell, qh. 

Not elected : HL A. Saul, 381 votes, 

616 papers were received, of which 6 were invalid. 

(Sigued) F. Dang Charman, 
H. Cuirronp Hous, 
D, Cine MAYSABN, 
AF GCNTORN, 
C. H. Beonre, 

Goumsce Staxpisa Comrrren.— Fallows — Elected : 
(Charles sing 4 Peach, G31 votes; Bernard Dicksee, 523 : 
Alan Edward Munby, (00 ; Ra venscrott Elony Smith. MS = 
Geerge Hornblower, 40M ; ‘Willian ward Vernon 
Crompton, 487; Alfred Conder, 470 : Frederick Richard 
Farrow. 470; Robert Watson, 459: Ernest Flint, 4.54, 

Not dectell; Horace Gilbert, 44 votes. 

Aaworiates.—Elected > Robert John Angel, 300 votes; 
George Leonani Elkington, 301; William Robert 
156 : Digh opatadlysrgre tn Wiel ; Ernest Alexander Young, 


Mot actaks Edwin Richard Hewitt, 306 votes: 
John Hatton Markham, 205; Chas. Lovett Gill, 271: 
James Ernest. Franck, 173. 
alo papers wore received, of which & were invalid. 
(Signed) Trowis 5, Ben, 
J. Hesamer Baurnace, 
BK, Heara Mere, 


The President declared the Officers, Council, and Siandd- 


Niven ; ; 


- Acrufimerrs, 


| 
+ Acratincers, 
j 
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ing omnes aay elected in nccordance with the above 
ports, and a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the 
Scratineersfor thir labours n connection with the elections 
The following candidates for mom bership were elected by 
show of hands under By-law 10.:— 
As Fertows (15). © 
GAULD: Wiliam Edgar A. Pee ney fa ate 
GOSLETT : Alfred [a. 1001) 
REA: Konneth Guseotte (4. O0T}, Montreal. 
ROSS: George Allen (4, 14), Montreal, 
NASH + Wiliam James [4.1002], Neath. 


Tog with the following Licentintes who bad passed 
the ination qualifying for candidature as Fellows :— 
BARN ARD: Leonard William, Cheltenham. — 


BROWN : Herbert Harold, Manchester. 
CROTHALL: Harry 

GREENE: Clare Arnold C n, Sanderkund. 
HUNT: William, J.P. LCC. 

HUNT: Edward Arthur 

LUCAS: William Lonia, BA. earn 
PARKER: Richard Barry, J.P. 


SALMOND: David, aap aie 
THEAKSTON : Ernest George. 
As Assoorates (10), 
toe nade [WOpeeis Charen Casares Laveen Montreal. 


COPE : » Armold [s. Sirs 

COW LEY Herbert | AST gp Baer 
DOGGART : : Arthor Ro A lglewiry 

FOSTER : Francis Roland (4, 1808), Montreal, 


HOUSTON : Bod liam iltiaen Wylie [8.1 ety = 


MARTYN : 
TETLEY : Charlee He Rexinald t5; Spe 
WALKER: Thomas [Special], 
WILEY : Albert (8. 1907). 
On the motion of Mr. Edmund Wimperis [F,], seconded 
by Mr. RK. Gammell [.4.], it was 
Reso.ven, that re of Misigerere eit be 
instructed forth to prepare o Dotailed me 
for the ereation of a Punt for Mutual Aid and 


a Montreal 


Advice (Legal) for members of the Institute a5 


neceaaity may 


The pevovenes then ‘heemctraied! and the mocting 
separated at 0.0 p.m. 


The Architectural Review.”—Tho illustrations in 
the June number of the Architectural Review include. 
hesides a large number of amalior illustrations, a ti 
ful set of plates showing various views of M. 
Ginnin’s sheriattin pers the Musée Galliera, an in- 
teresting aocount af h and of its accom 
arohiteat is contributed by Professor Jean Hébrard. A 
second set of plates iHuntrates some fine examples of 
eighteenth-centur 
by Mr. Patrick 





and « third set various 


details of the beautiful work casted out by Giri Wine: 


Cham bers $ Canceiiice SiSGan. . Whitehall . unhap- 
pai demolished). ustrating an article | ae esegion 
Decoration.” Mr, Harry 


tects and Artiste in im which is 
teresting {not that John Roberts (1712-1706), ao archi- 
tect a palate who designed its Town Hall and 


other bu treat-grindiather of Lord 

Roberta of Kandahar, Pretoria, and Waterford. 
Erratam.—“ Education and Tradition in Architee- 

ture.” eerie Slat May, pp. 520-523).—The author 


of this article, ture was accidentally omitted, 
is Mr. Hubert OC CO. Corlette [F.), 


[t4 June 1915 


architecture i in Brussel la: deecribed 
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Koval Gold Medcallist LoL. 





be i | : (Phota, “ Country Vite." 
Motxpeurnim, Hasixasroxe. {Reginald Blomileld, A.PLA., architect.) 


THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL 1913. 


Presentation to Mr. ReGrnatn Biomrietp, M.A,Oxon., A.R.A., F.8.A.. Hon. Fellow 
of Exeter College, Oxford, Professor of Architecture at the Royal Academy, 
President of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 


General Meeting (Ordinary), Monday, 23rd June 1913. 


Tue CHAIRMAN (Sir ERNEST GEORGE, A.R-A.. Royal Gold Medallist, Past-President 
RTBLAL) My Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen,—The interesting function for which we are now 
gathered must not be presided over by our authorised Chairman, for it is our President's 
duty to-night. to pay the penalty of greatness and to have honours thrust upon him. With 
the Royal Gold Medal for Architecture the recipient is unanimously elected by his fellow 
architects, and Reginald Blomtield probably feels with me that the esteem of his brother artists 
is the one thing that is worth having—honours and Jaudations without that are nothing worth. 
We architects are entrusted to select and recommend a name for Royal distinction, and our 
present choice has received the hearty approval of our Royal Patron. All who enjoy the 
friendship of our President are conacious of the high ideal that is always before him, whether 
in his architectural or literary work, or in his assiduous efforts on behalf of architectural 
education. I will leave my subject in better hands, requesting Lord Plymonth to perform the 
Ceremony of investiture, 


The Right Hon. the EARL OF PLYMOUTH, P.C. | Hon. Fellow]: Sir Ernest ( reorge, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, [ am naturally very proud to have been asked to be your spokesman on the 
Present oceagion. As Sir Ernest George has reminded us, the Royal Gold Medal, with which 
in a few moments I shall have the honour of investing your President, is the gift of the King, 
lestowed on the recommendation of the members of the Royal Institute Of British Architects, 

Third Series, Vol, XX. No. 16.28 June 1913, 4a 
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Lospon, Comet, asp Wasturmseres Bays, Hivo's Roan, Crea. 
(Recinald Blomfield, A.R.A., architect.) 
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‘Phata. EK. Docks 
Amuy axp Navy Stones Wanenoren, Garrocoat Place, WkeTuineTE. 
(Reginald Blomfield, A.BLA., architect.) 


lt is, I think I may say, 
the highest award that 
can be given, the most 
important recognition that 
can be won in the 
architectural profession 
throughout the British 
Empire, and Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield is about to jom 
that small body of em- 
nent men who in past 
Vers have been deemed 
worthy to receive this 
honour. It has been my 
wood fortune to be asso- 
ciated rather closely with 
Mr. Blomfield on more 
than one oceasion lately, 
and 1 have learned to 
appreciate his breadth of 
view, his knowledge, his 
wide sympathies, and the 
very high position he 
maintains as the repre- 
sentative of the great 
profession of architecture 
in England. I have had 
a happy feel ing of securi tv 
in these cases that if any 
responsibility rested upon 
me it would be he who 
would take the larger 
share. He will, I hope. 
forgive me foradding this 
personal note—namely, 
the very deep regard I feel 
for one who is so sensitive, 
as Il know him to be, for 
the honour and repute of 
the great profession which 
he adorns. With regard 
to his achievements, apart 
from his architectural 
work: as you know, he 
has written much ; he has 
written upon Renaissance 
Architecture, not only m 
this country but also in 
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France. He has written most ably upon the Formal Garden in England, and on other subjects 


relating to architecture, wherein the knowledge of | 
these volumes no less delightful to the amateur than useful 


in a literary style which makes 


his subject and his sound criticism are clothed 


to the student. No one who has followed Mr. Blomfield’s career from Haileybury, where he 
was educated, through Oxford University, at Exeter College—of which he is now an Honorary 


Fellow—can be surprised at 
the clear expression of the scholar. As 


sumptuous in me to attempt to review them in deta | 
are to me. But I do know and admire not a few of them. 


by examiming the photographs and drawings displayed on 


most of those present than they 
We can all refresh our memories 


this achievement, 


showing, as it does, the refining influence and 
to his works in stone and in brick, it would be pre- 


detail, They are neceszarily more familiar to 


these walls: and, so far as his work in architecture is concerned, I think it may be safely left 


to the judgment of all lovers of go 


od architecture. I have now only to hand this Medal to 


Mr. Blomfield on behalf of every one in this room, and, doubtless, with the congratulations 


of many more outside it. i 
few in this room who are en 


I offer him our sincere congratulations, and on behalf of the very 
titled to do so—if they will allow me the privilege—I venture to 


express their welcome to him most heartily amongst the elect who have received the highest 


award of merit that can be given in this eountry to 


which he is so distinguished an ornament. 


.*» Following the usual custom, some details are 
appended of the Royal Gold Medallist's life and 
work :— 

Mr. Blomfield was born in 1856, the son of the late 
Rev. G. J. Blomfield, Rector and Rural Dean of 
Aldington, Kent, and grandson of the late Dr. Blom- 
field, Bishop of London. He was educated at Hailey- 
bury (Exhibition), and Exeter College, Oxford (Scholar 
1875), where he took a second in Classical Mods. and a 
first in Classical Greate. He is an Honorary Fellow 
of Exeter College. He received his professional 
training in the office of his uncle, the late Sir Arthur 
Blomfield, and was a student and przeman of the 
Royal Academy Schools. He subsequently continued 
his studies in France, Spain, and Italy. 


of Yarborough; Moundsmere | 
Wyphurst, Cranleigh, Surrey, for Sir Charles Chadwyck 
Healey, K.C.; Leasam, Rye, Suseex, for Admiral Sir 
George Warrender; Garnons, Hereford, for Sir John 
Cotterell; Apeth Northants, for Mr. Leonard 
Brassey ; Wittington, Marlow, for Lord Devonport ; 
La Trinité, Jersey, for Mr. Athelstan Riley; Cay- 
thorpe, Lincolnshire, for Mr. Edgar Lubbock ; Chequers 
Court, Bucks, for Mr. Arthur Lee, MP. ; Mellerstain, 
Kelso, N.B.. for Colonel Lord Binning, &e. In other 
branches of architecture his work is represented in such 
diverse buildings as Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; the 
United University Club, Pall Mall: Lincoln Library ; 


the great profession of architecture, of 


Lincoln Water Tower ; Goldamiths'’ College Extension, 
New Cross; the South African War Memorial, Hailey- 
bury; the Portsea Parish Institute ; Branches of the 
London, County, and Westminster Bank in Gloss- 
house Street, Piccadilly, and King’s Road, Chelsea ; 
the Army and Navy Stores Warehouse, Greyooat 
Place, Weatminster, &c. 

Resides a large number of plans, photographs, amc 
drawings of Mr. Blomfield’s executed worka, there were 
exhibited in the Meeting-room on Monday specimens 
of his talent in another phase of art: a series of beauti- 
ful pencil drawings, masterly in their handling, depict- 
ing charming French rural econes dominated by some 
noble piece of architecture, cathedral, charch. or 
chateau: and choice fragmenta of decorative carving, 
figure-sculpture, and other details, from Blois, Fontaine- 
bleau, and La Rochelle. 

Mr. Blomfield is one of the leaders of the higher 
education movement that is having euch » beneficial 
effect upon our architectural thools and training. 
The Board of Architectural Education, of which he was 
come time Chairman, owes much to his wise judgment, 
foresight, and sagacity. 

Amid the stress of professional work he has found 
time to exercise his literary gifts, his published works 
including The Formal Garden in England, The History 
of Renaissance Architecture vm England, Studies in - 
Architecture, The Mistress Art, A History of French 
‘Architecture from Charles VIII. to the death of Mazarin, 
and Architectural Drawing and Drawghtamen. For a 
long series of years contributions from his pen appeared 
in the Architectural Review, and he has written for the 
Quarterly Review and other publications. 
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Wirncnst, Caaniinon, Summcy, {Reginald Blomfield, 4.8.A,, urchitect.) 


MR. BLOMFIELD’S ADDRESS. 
My Lorp, Lapres axnp GEeNTLEMEX,— 

T is usual for our Gold Medallists to make an Address on such occasions as this. But before 
[do so, let me thank you, Lord Plymouth, for the extremely kind things you have 
said—much too flattering, I am afraid, as they always are on these occasions, but 

it is nice to hear such kind remarks. I thank you also for the graceful compliment you 
have paid the Institute by coming hete to-night to present the Medal, and you, my colleagues, 
most sincerely for the honour you have conferred upon me. There are honours that may seem 
to result from a fortunate combination of circumstances, and though the recipient may feel 
like a man who has suddenly come into a fortune, he does not value them so much as those 
which he owes directly to the choice of his colleagues : beeause it is by their judgment in the 
long run that he stands or falls. They know his limitations as well as his powers ; and if with this 
knowledge they still feel able to nominate him for such an honour as the Gold Medal conferred 
by his gracious Majesty the King, he has some ground of hoping that his success is not a mere 
Hash in the pan. I need hardly say that I esteem it a very high honour to be included in the 
list of our Royal Gold Medallists. There can be no greater encouragement to any architect 
who still has his eye fixed on the future. But these things lie in the lap of the gods; and it is 
well to look backwards as well as forwards, and to endeavour to place ourselves in touch with 
the mighty men of old. Iam a firm believer in tradition. In the pride of youth one is tempted 
to say, with Sthenelus, son of Capaneus, 

“Hypets toe rardpww yey’ dpetpoves ebyouel” eva 

Te py poe rarepas tol!” Guoty defeo ris.” 


Yet our fathers before us put up a good fight for what they believed was right, and though the 
methods and oceasion of fighting vary with every age, the essential thing is to remember and 
maintain that gallant spint, that high standard of honour, that brave endeavour after noble 


* Which being interpreted means : “ We boast ourselves much better than our fathers, rank them not therefore with me." 
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aims, which are of more value than any particular success. Therefore this evening T shall 
take as my text the words of the Preacher: ‘ Let us now praise famous men . . . leaders of 
the people by their counsels . . . wise and eloquent in their instructions.” 

It is a far ery back to that little meeting at the Thatched House Tavern in the year 1854 
when some half-dozen architects met together to consider the formation of an Institute of Archi- 
tects. ‘There were present, among others, Barry, Bellamy, Deeimus Burton, Fowler, Goldicutt, 
Gwilt, and Hardwick ; and of these we may say with the son of Sirach: “* There be of them 
that have left a name behind them that their praises might be reported, . . . and some there 
be which have no memorial, but these were merciful men whose righteousness hath not been 
forgotten.”’ Their buildings have been less fortunate; s0 we may leave them there, and pass 
on to Decimus Burton, who, after long years of negleet and oblivion during the days of the Gothic 
revival, has now come into his own again, and recovered the appreciation that he fully deserved, 
for he was a very accomplished architect, learned in his art and fastidious in his taste. Few, 
if any, better things in their way have been done in London in the last hundred years than the 
sereen at Hyde Park Corner, and the hall and stairease of the Atheneum. Burton had caught 
something of the spirit of the architects of the great Imperial Thermm. His work is genuine 
Classic, but it is the Classic of a civilisation not remote as that which inspired the Parthenon, 
but in a way familiar to us and relatively scarcely less advanced than our own. Burton lived 
to a great age; he was not a Gold Medallist, or a member of the B.A., and, though his career 
must have been singularly successful, when he died at &t. Leonards a few years back he was 
almost forgotten by the general public. 

Of the others who met at the Thatched House in 1834 Barry became Sir Charles Barry, 
Gwilt wrote his immense Encyclopedia, and Hardwick was the well-known architect of Euston 
Station and of the Goldsmiths’ Hall. The Institute was established the same year as this meet- 
ing. Lord de Grey was elected President, Donaldson and Goldicutt Hon. Secretaries, and 
among the Council were Barry, Decimus Burton, Basevi, and Philip Hardwick. Sir John Soane 
made the new Institute a handsome donation, and in 1897 a Royal Charter was granted by 
William TV. All these things are stated in our Kalendar, but I make no apology for introducing 
them to-night to those of our audience who are not mem bers of this Institute, or even for 
reminding those who are, of the long and distinguished tradition of the Body to which they 
belong. It is a good thing now and again to hark back to the hill on which we were born. 

I now come to the Royal Gold Medallists of the Institute, and here I have a curious piece 
of information unearthed for me by our Librarian, Mr. Dircks, to whom I am indebted for some 
very interesting notes which he has been good enough to collect for me out of the Records of 
the Institute. q 

In the year 1546 Queen Victoria consented to grant annually a Gold Medal for promoting 
the purposes of the Institute, and the Council decided that this should be offered annually for 
“ designs calculated to promote the study of Grecian, Roman, and Italian architecture.” (You 
will note in passing that the Council, so far, was faithful to the tradition of classical design ; 
the possibility of Gothic was not even thought of.) Tite, Charles Barry the elder, Angell, Donald- 
son, and Sydney Smirke drew up the conditions, and the subject set was - & building suitable for 
the purposes of the Institute, at a cost not to execed twenty thousand pounds.” The result 
was disappointing. ‘The assessors reported that “ not more than one of the designs possessing 
the slightest pretension to consideration a5 an architectural composition could be properly 
executed for less than double the sum apecified.”” Our grandfathers did not beat about the 
bush, and there is a fine flavour of the polemic of the previous century in this extremely blant 
Announcement, 

No award was made, and the Council thereupon revised their arrangements and decided 
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to award the Medal on the basis that holds to this day, for distinguished services to architecture 
without regard to nationality. It would be impossible to deal with all the names of its reeipi- 
ents. They include famous architects and writers on architecture from France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Holland, and America, in addition to most of the best-known architects of this 
conntry during the past three generations. I find that it has been awarded in France to such 
men as Hittorff, Viollet-le-Duc, the Marquis de Vogiié, Garnier, Choisy, and Danmet ; in Germany 
to Schliemann and Dérpfeld ; in Italy to Canina and Lanciani; in Austria to Von Ferstel and 
Hansen ; in Holland to Cuypers ; and in America to Hunt and MeKim ; and if you pass in review 
the names of the Gold Medallists of this country you will get a pretty clear insight into the 
movement of architecture and the trend of artistic thought from the period when the Medal 
was established down to the present day. The old Guard was gradually worn down ; Coekerell. 
Barry, Smirke, and Hardwick were sueceeded by the champions of the Gothic Revival, and 
now their day is past and their lesson learnt, and we move again, at least I personally hope so, 
in the calmer waters of the older tradition, developed and extended by its applications to modern 
needs. I can select only a few typical names from among the distinguished men who have 
been awarded the Gold Medal of the Institute. 

Early in the lst appears the name of Thomas Donaldson, who received the Gold Medal in 
1851, and was President in 1863 and 1864. Though not the first to receive the Medal, he did 
so much for the Institute that we look on him to a great extent as one of its founders, Donaldson 
was typical of men whom we have always been fortunate in possessing as members of this Society- 
He was not a great architect, but he was a man of much energy and business capacity, with a 
high sense of public duty, and he devoted his considerable powers as an organiser and adminis- 
trator to the formation and development of this Institute. He Inid the foundation of a tradition 
of public utility and high educational purpose which Iam glad to say has never been forgotten 
or abandoned within these walls. He added largely to our splendid architectural library, both 
in the way of books and drawings, and the badge of office whieh I have the honour to wear was 
presented by him to the Institute. Romance appears but rarely in the careers of modern archi- 
tects, and some, at any rate, of these eminent men had a more adventurous youth than is given 
to most of us nowadays. Donaldson, who died at the age of ninety in 1885, had gone out to 
the Cape of Good Hope in 1809 intending to enter a merchant's office ; but he joined a foree of 
volunteers that was proceeding to the attack on the Mauritius in the hope of obtaining a com- 
mission in the Army, As, however, the French retired without firing a shot, Donaldson's vision 
of military glory vanished. He retarned to England, entered the school of the Royal Academy, 
travelled widely in Greece and Italy, became an architect and Professor of Architecture at 
University College, and devoted a long and most useful life to the public and professional aspects 
of architecture, and to the development of research into all that concerned the history of the 
art. 

Charles Cockerell, who received the first Gold Medal in 1845, was a few years older than 
Donaldson, and represents, to me at any rate, the other type of architect-—the man absolutely 
immersed in his art,a scholar and an artist with a passionate enthusiasm for all that bore an the 
history and technique of architecture. That enthusiasm never flagged to the end of a long ani 
fortunate life. I have heard Norman Shaw deseribe the fascination of the lectures that Cockerell 
gave at the R.A. when he himself was a student there. Whatever his subject, Cockerell was very 
soon back among the scenes of his travels and adventures, He forgot his audience in living again 
those brilliant enterprises of his younger days; and went on pouring out reminiscence after 
reminiscence till something recalled his attention to the fact that he was not in Greece or Asia 
Minor, but in the Lecture Room of the Royal Academy. Cockerell—who, besides being a beautiful 
draughtsman and 4 sensitive artist, was a fastidious gentleman—had certainly exceptional advan- 
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tages, but he used them well. He steeped himself in the architecture of Ancient Greece, and 
carried into his own work something of its delicate and austere reserve. That an artist of such 
énthnsiasm should have his limitations was inevitable. A certain coldness of temperament anil u 
Certain academical perfection and propriety may sometimes arouse in more warm-blooded artists 
an irresistible desire to kiek over the traces: but his buildings have always a distinction rare in 
modern architecture, a certain well-hred personal quality that reveals itself as something beyond 
the reach of merely conventional accomplishment. 
Sir Charles Barry received the Medal in 1850, and on the death of Lord de Grey, who had been 
President of the Institute from 1835 to 1959, he was offered the Presidenc?. but declined it, 
probably for reasons of health, for he died in the following year. Barry was a thoroughly well- 
trained architect, and it is to be noted in the case of nearly all these famous men that they devoted 
a good deal more time both to their apprenticeship and to subsequent study abroad than is the 
fashion at the present day, Five years’ apprenticeship) followed by two or three years’ study of 
ancient buildings abroad, was by no means unusual in the training of architects eighty years ago ; 
and though fashions change and the technical detail of that generation may be out of favour with 
this, there ean be no doubt that these men were thoroughly well trained in the technique of arelii- 
tectural design, the more so as they were able to concentrate on it exelnaively, instead of having 
to devote a considerable part of their energies to the aequisition of that applied science which has 
become a necessary part of the equipment of the modern architect. Barry travelled extensively 
in France, Greece, Turkey, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, and this Institute is fortunate in possessing 
the diaries of J. L. Wolfe, his travelling companion during these three years. Quite recently 
4 very high compliment was paid to Barry in these rooms by a well-known American archi- 
tect. Mr. Hastings referred to him as one of the most remarkable architects of the nineteenth 
century, for his powers of planning a big design. Most of his detail is out of fashion and rather 
dull, but his great ability as an architect is so generally recognised that I need not remind you of 
his buildings. Two points, however, are noticeable in his work: signs of the rift in the great 
tradition of English Classic, warnings of the upheaval that was to supersede it. ‘The first is his 
choiee of model, the second his complete surrender of it on a memorable oceasion, Whereas 
Cockerell had definitely elected for Greek models and inspiration, Barry reverted to the more 
florid traditions of the Italian Renaissance, even following Italian originals pretty closely in his 
designs forsuch ¢lubs as the Travellers’ and the Reform. Up till comparatively recently Barry's 
lead was followed in most of our public buildings. Now, the pendulum has swung back to Greek 
motives seen through French spectacles. My personal impression is that both Cockerell and 
Barry were a little off the line, and that those who have blindly followed either the one or the 
other of these distinguished men may perpetuate a fundamental mistake, that of a too direct 
revivalism and reproduction, which must be sterile in its results however ably it is done. Had 
either of these men picked up the simple tradition of English Classie at the end of the eighteenth 
century, and used it frankly to meet the conditions of the day, we should have been spared 
Years of wasted effort: but owing to causes far too intricate to be touched on now, the Lord 
of Misrule had flung his cap into the arena of architecture, and the first momentous intimation 
of this was the decision, forced upon Barry, to design the Houses of Parliament in the Gothic 
manner, There is a suggestive sentence in the Report of the R.I.B.A. Council for 1839, 
Referring to the Commission appointed to investigate the stones to be used in building the 
Houses of Parliament, it says : “* The investigation may lead perhaps to the adoption’of a stone 
more brilliant in hue than those at present in general use, so ag to shed somewhat of the glow of an 
Attic or a Roman tint upon the architectural features of the public edifices of London ": a plows 
aspiration scarcely realiged in the Houses of Parliament designed by Barry with details by A. W. 
Pugin. There is no need to revive,the worn-out controversy as to who did it. Probab! vit was a 
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genuine case of co-operation, Barry giving the scheme and general arrangement, and Pugin the 
detail—detail, by the way, as good as anything of its kind that has ever been done in modern 
Gothic. 

Pugin never had our Gold Medal ; in the light of what followed he surely deserved it, for it 
was the zeal and enthusiasm of this apostleof modern medisvalism that brought out the fighting 
qualities of the younger generation, and won the day for Neo-Gothic. When one considers that 
there were solid men such as the Smirkes, the elder Hardwick, and ‘Tite, who practised their 
weighty Classic with unvarying success, It was a remarkable thing to have done. Later on, Tite, 
who became Member of Parliament for Bath, made violent attack on Scott's Gothic design for 
the new Government buildings and, faithful to his convictions, founded the Tite Prize of the 
R.LB.A. for the best design of a given subject, according to the methods of Palladio, Vignola, 
Wren, and Chambers—a counterblast to the Pugin Studentship, established some ten years earlier, 
for the promotion of the study of the medimval architecture of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Hardwick, it is true, designed the Lincoln's Imm Library, but I have always understood that 
the late John Pearson was a young man in his office at the time ; and Hardwick's real quality as a 


designer is best shown in the Propylwa and the impressive Hall of Euston Station, and in the 


Goldsmiths’ Hall. 

Sir Robert Smirke takes us back into the eighteenth century, for he was born in 1781.. He 
was made an R.A.in 1811, and received the Gold Medal in 1853. One of the bestof his buildings, 
and one of the best examples of the masculine Classic of his time, the General Post Othe, has 
disappeared within the last year, not without a gallant effort to save it on the part of this 
Institute. Sydney Smirke, his younger brother, who designed the Reading Room in the British 
Museum, was awarded the Gold Medal in 1860, and from 1561 to 1868 waa Professor of Archi- 
tecture at the Royal Academy, a post which has now been filled by five of our Gold Medallists. 
The Smirkes were, | take it, the last representatives of a tradition of Classic derived from Sir 
Wm. Chambers, filtered through the publications of the Dilettante Society and later of Hittorff 
and Zanth. Robert Adam’s manner, graceful and accomplished as it was, was to some extent 
an original invention of his own, as indeed he believed it to be himself. Cockerell’s manner was 
not less personal than that of Adam. The final version of Chambers’ ideas of civil architecture, 
somewhat debased and a good deal vulgarised, appeared in the work of Tite and Robert and 
Sydney Smirke. 

In this rapid survey I have now come to the point at which we reach men with whom some 
of us, at any rate, were personally acquainted. We have passed the disastrous days of the great 
Exhibition. Digby Wyatt, a man of wide knowledge but no definite bent in design, received 
the Gold Medal in 1566; but I take it, it must have been a little in the nature of a consolation 
prize, for the eclecticism and compromise of his generation were things of the past, architecture 
was deep in the whirlpool of the Gothic Revival, and the ery was raised, that is being raised again 
to-day, that the architect and his T-square is the fons ef origo malorum, and that salvation is only 
to be found in the untrammelled genius of the working man. But the architects were energetic 
and astute, and they rode the storm with most remarkable skill. 

George Gilbert Scott, who received the Gold Medal in 1859, was President of this Institute 
from 1878-76, and was, I take it, quite one of the ablest men of his time. 

How many hundreds of churehes he dealt with has never been known, possibly Seott never 
knew himself. There is a story that I had from a well-known pupil of his, that Scott once found 
himself at a remote station in Yorkshire, and was compelled to wire to his head clerk: “ Why am 
I here?" Probably no other architect has ever left his mark on the historical buildings of his 
country to such an extent as the late Sir Gilbert Scott. In his Recollections, written im 1873, he 
stated : ‘* I had been one of the leading actors in the greatest architectural movement which has 
occurred since the Classic Renaissance.” The value of the movement is open to question, but there 
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ean be no doubt of the fact that Seott was fora time its most redoubtable protagonist ; and the 
Dictionary of National Biography informs us that “* his excessive energy in restoration and renova- 
tion led to the formation, in the last years of his life, of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings."’ I fear our generation is not particularly grateful to the zeal and enthusiasm, 
amateur or professional, of the sixties and seventies. From the point of view of professional 
practice those days must have been a glorious time for architects. There were not too many 
architects about, the landed interest was extremely prosperous and ready to support its views on 
art and religion by putting its hand deep in its pocket. Everywhere there was a fine glow of 
sentiment and romance, unimpeded by a too exact knowledge of the facts of architecture or 
practical understanding of its functions. A heavy reckoning has had to be paid for those happy 
days of romance. It is not only that our historical buildings have suffered. That has happened 
elsewhere, aS in France, to an even more disastrous extent. ‘The real mischief has been the 
confusion that has arisen between architecture and craftsmanship—a confusion that eighty years 
ago would have been inconceivable—and the result of this ill-balanced zeal for craftsmanship 
was that the purpose of architecture was all but forgotten in England, and it is only within the 
last fow years that there has appeared unmistakeable evidence of a return to a saner tradition, 
It is useless to write history backwards, but one cannot help speculating what men of such great 
ability as George Gilbert Scott, Street, Pearson, or Bodley might have done for modern archi- 
tecture if they had been tramed in Classic design instead of in the details of Gothic. 

Yet as the movement approached its end the conviction of its leaders became almost 
fanatical. In 1955 Street had written: “* I have no reason whatever for doubting that if we wish 
fora purer school of art we must either entirely forget the works of the Italian Renaissance arehi- 
tects, or ramember them only to take warning by their faults and failures."" Some twenty years 
later Street could hardly forgive Bodley for straying beyond the orthodox boundaries of Gothic 
into the amiable French Renaissance of the London School Board Offices; and he’ himself 
nailed his colours to the mast in the last great effort of his life, the new Law Courts, a really 
monumental work, however much oné may eriticise it In detail. Street was not only a Very able 
architect ; Norman Shaw used to say that Street was a man who would have made his mark in 
any calling that he had put his hand to, and, though without academical training, he wrote most 
excellent English. He was also a man of strong convictions, and a very dominant individuality. 
My impression of him remains as [ saw him in 1880-81. I was working against time in the schools 
of the Royal Academy, being indeed anxious to get away for « cricket match in the country ; 
our old friend, Phen? Spiers, brought ima burly bearded man, who tramped across the room and 
asked me what I was doing. In my haste Lanswered shortly, but was met by a good-humoured 
smile, and the visitor retired. 1 learnt afterwards that this was Mr. Street, and the impression 
that I formed of him as a strenuous and most capable personality, strong in his views, and 
indifferent to convention, was 1 believe the right one. I just recollect, too, that memorable 
election, in the last year of his life, when the forces of Art and those of Business were set in battle 
array, and Art won a brilliant victory : a victory cut short, alas! by Street’s untimely death. 

Since these days we have learnt from adversity the necessity of combining business aptitude 
and art. Since these days, too, the battle of the styles has dropped into oblivion. The point of 
view has shifted, or rather we have come tosee that all vital art must be a personal expression— 
that architecture, not less than the other arts, is the expression of an idea, with this condition 
added, that it must also be the fulfilment of a particular and specific need. Thus these 
questions of archmology fall away ot themselves. We use in architecture a language based on the 
past, just as in common parlance we use the language which has resulted from long generations 
of use: but we do not use language for the sake of using it, we use it to express a definite idea, 
we have no more use for the mere stylist than we have for the mere rhetorician. The days of the 


revivalist are, I hope, finally numbered. 
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But I have wandered from my point. I set out to praise the mighty men before us, and 
on that note [ should like to conclude my Address. We live so fast nowadays that we have 
little time to look behind us; yet it is well to pause now and then to pick up our place in the 
line of long descent, and to remember the tradition of the past. This Institute has been in 
existence for nearly eighty years. It is second in point of age only to the Royal Academy and 
the Roval Society of Painters in Water Colours. I have mentioned to-night a few only of those 
who in past years have played a great part within the walls of this Institute. Others, scarcely 
less distinguished, might well be mentioned, and I have said nothing of our contemporaries. 
Yet I have hoped to suggest to you something of the great tradition of this Institute, and to 
recall to your memory the part that it has played in the development of modern architecture. I 
do not doubt that that tradition will be worthily maintained by this and succeeding genera- 
tions. We ourselves are in the position of trustees for the younger generation, and we are bound 
to take a far-reaching view of the duties of our trust. Much of the work of the Institute must 
necessarily be concerned with details of administration, and members have always given their 
services for the purpose in the most ungrudging spirit. But a wide outlook in the arts is in ac- 
cordance with our best tradition, nor do I think its members are likely to forget the high purpose 
for which this Institute exists, for the advancement of architecture, “* usm civium, decon urbium.” 





(Phete. “Country Lite.” 
Mocntnennnn, Bastiosroge. (Reginald Blomfield, A-B.A., architect.) 
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VOTE OF THANKS. 


Tux Rr. Hox, J. A. PEASE, P.C. (President of 
the Board of Education): It is with great pleasure 
that I rise to move a resolution of thanks to Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield for his most interesting address. 
We were all convinced, before we heard the address, 
that he was the right man for the distinction with 
which he has been presented this evening, hut 
since we have listened to that must interesting and 
able address we are convinced more than ever that 
he will adorn his high position. He has re- 
minded us of the last eighty years, of the traditions 
of the past and the development of architecture. 
He has recalled Decimus Burton and his wonderful 
constructive genius displayed at Hyde Park 
Corner; he has gone down the list of many leading 
architects to the more recent ones of Soott and 
Street. He has reminded usa also of various types 
and styles of architecture which are pleasant to 
recall, and which have interested us all, I feel 
myself somewhat fortunate to be allowed to move 
this vote of thanks to Mr. Reginald Blomfield. 
Personally I have for many years felt greatly in- 
debted to him for perhaps one of his most humble 
works, but at the same time to me most attractive 
production, his “ Formal Gardening in England.” 
Government Departments have often been i- 
debted to him. No Government Department has 
hesitated toseek his advice, because we have always 
known that his advice would be readily and also 
forcibly given. 1 alsp thinkit isnot inappropriate 
that the Board of Education may to-night be asso- 
ciated with this resolution of thanks, because there 
are so many points of contact between education 
and architecture, Our whole system of education 
is built on what I may call constructive lines. Tf 
we go to the beginning, we cannot commente our 
system of education without estimating in ail- 
vance the cost of the building which we are about 
to erect, If we think of the materials, just as in 
architecture ao the Boaril of Education has a great 
variety of materials from which to select, we have 
to formulate our plans and designs in connection 
with education, and we proceed to erect our educa- 
tional system on a foundation which must be well 
and truly laid, and we must erect the structure 
story by story, so that there may be no super- 
structure which shall crumble, Many other meta- 


phors will occur to those who are present. There is 
the metaphor in connection with erudition—every 
subject should be well ventilated and have light 
thrown upon it. There is, of course, the familiar 
metaphor of the use of the ladder during construc- 
tion, so that the elementary student can rise up to 
the University, Iam looking forward to a struc- 
ture containing a broad staircase erected from the 
basement to the top story to which all may have 
access and many ascend; and that at every story 


there will be doors opening out, so that every one 


in the State may have fair opportunity of making 
the best use of the talenta with which he has 
been endowed. Government Departments have 
considerable work to place connected with archi- 
tecture, but probably the one over which I have 
now the privilege to preside is the one more 
identified with buildings than any other Depart- 
ment. May I recall to your notice the large 
museums, such as the Science Museum which we 
are now erecting, the Victoria and Albert Musenm, 
which was builtonlya comparatively short timeago, 
the new Royal College of Art, which I hope may be 
begun next year, and which it is important should 
be erected in a style which should bea credit to the 
nation. The local Education Authorities are still 
more responsible for buildings in the country ; 
those buildings can, however, only be erected 
subject to the supervision of the Board of Educa- 
tion and their regulations: We have some little 
voice in connection with the plans, not only for ele- 
mentary schools, but secondary schools, training 
colleges, and technical colleges: and even havesome 
little influence, perhaps, in connection with the 
designs for new buildings connected with pro- 
vincial universities. We are often subjected to a 
good deal of criticism in connection with our school 
buildings ; and we have all seen school buildings : 
one perhaps reminds us of a church, while another 
reminds us of a chapel, and another reminds us of a 
warehouse, On one occasion, [ think, an architect 
criticised one of our schoo! buildings asa glass house 
adapted to a hurricane! That was an effort at 
light and ventilation! But, seriously speaking, 
we have endeavoured to take advantage of the 
talent of the country, and I am glad to say that dis- 
tinguished architects have recently come forward 
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and given evidence on a Committee which was ap- 
pointed by my predecessor to advise us as to the 
character and type of schools in the country. We 
have come to the conclusion that in the interests of 
“the Mistreas Art,” so closely identified with Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, we are bound not to adopt any 
particular type of building, but to allow art to 
have fair scope for development, and to adapt 
itself to the various necessities in each district and 
to the requirements of the place. Unfortunately, 
although certain municipalities love to compete 
with one another and to have better buildings than 
their neighbours, a Local Government Board 
watches over the interests of the ratepayers ; and 
ratepayers’ associations also prevent that little addi- 
tional expenditure which oftentimes might beautify 
a building which is perhaps otherwise a little lack- 
ing. Ent at the same time we have been very 
anxious at the Board of Education that the lines 
of the buildings which are erected in the country 
shall be such that beauty is not sacrificed so long 
a4 the requirements are fully met in connection 
with the education which is to be given in the 
echoolk. We believe that the experiments which 
are being made do not adhere too strictly on the one 
hand to ecclesiastical architecture or even to the 
municipal block type, but that an educational 
standard has been attained which still has good 
opportunity for further development, Finally, 
may I say to what extent we are indebted, as a 
Board of Education, to Mr. Reginald Blomfield ? 
He is not only a Visitor of the Royal College of Art, 
but he is also on an Advisory Committee connected 
with that Institution. He is also an Adviser on 
the Consultative Committee of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. I constantly go to him for 
advice, and, as I said before, he gives me his 
opinions frankly and freely and without any hesita- 
tion, He knows his own mind; he ie a man in 
whom we can all place confidence, and to-night he 
isthe right manin the right place. I think we muh 
all congratulate him from the bottom of our hearts 
on the distinguished position which he has attained, 
and on the fact that he is this evening the recipient 
of the Gold Medal. 


Sm THOMAS G. JACKSON, R.A. D.C... 
LL.D., Royal Gold Medallist: I have been called 
upon rather suddenly to second this motion, but I 
respond with alacrity, for I feel deeply grateful to 
the Institute for having so kindly invited me to- 
night and entrusted me with the task which js 
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now laid upon me. It is a great pleasure to me to 
be present at this investiture of so old and valued 
a friend as Mr. Reginald Blomfield, whose work I 
have known and admired for so long. The honour 
which has been bestowed upon him is one which 
all those who are recipients of it value perhaps 
almost more than any other honour which is open 
to them. We all work for three classes of persona, 
First of all, there are our employers. We have 
to please them: their opinion of our work 1s 
valuable to us, because if they did not lke it we 
should have no work to do. Then there are the 
critics, But | am not sure that anybody in this 
room has ever got any good from the crities, Ido 
not think that the verdict of artists would be at all 
in their favour. I do not know whether my fellow- 
artists have ever got any useful suggestions from a 
eritic. And as for the general public, [ am not 
sure that the critic's work is not more mischievous 
than good, because it prevents people, in great 
measure, from thinking for themselves, and very 
often, I think, prevents a right judgment. Then 
there is the third class, namely, the class of our 
brother artists. The verdict from them is the one 
which we, if we are worth our salt, value more than 
any other. And it is that which makes the honour 
which Mr. Reginald Blomfield has received this 
evening of great value, | know that when you were 
kind enough to bestow it upon me some years ago. 
and even went beyond your own ranks to find a 
recipient, I considered I had received perhaps the 
greatest honour which could possibly befall any 
architect. We have been accustomed to look upon 
Mr. Blomfield as one who regards architecture not 
merely as a profession, but as an art. It is aa an 
artist that his name will go down to posterity ; and 
no more worthy recipient could be found for the 
honour which you have conferred than Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield. May I also point out the additional 
pleasure it gives me that it should have been be- 
stowed upon an Oxonian, a member of the Uni- 
versity which is dear to him, as it is to me? Also 
that he is a member of that Society to which we 
both belong, of which he ts an Associate, and of 
which, I trust—indeed, I think I may almost be 
allowed to prophesy—it cannot be long before he 
will be admitted to its full honours. : 


Mn. BLOMFIELD, in responding to the vote 
of thanks, said: With regard to work on the 
Advisory Committee of the Education Office 
referred to by Mr. Pease, I should like to say that I 
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have been only too delighted to do anything that 
I can in the way of advice; and I can assure Mr. 
Pease, on behalf of this Institute, that he will 
always find here men who are ready and competent 
to help in any public matter of this sort, and that 
they will always be willing to place their services 
at the disposal of the authorities. But I thank 
you, Sir Thomas, and you, Mr. Pease, for the very 
kind things you have said, and I should like to 
thank you and other visitors here for coming, 
because I consider it a compliment to the Institute. 
For public men with multifarious engagements to 
find time to come here on an occasion like this 
shows that they appreciate the importance of archi- 
tecture in the life of the community. Su Thomas 
Jackson in his speech referred to the little value 
to be placed upon the teaching of our critics ; and 
there is not the least doubt that the public ts often 
srossly misdirected as to the arts, and the arta 
suffer in consequence. The first step to the arts 
coming into their own again, and having justice 
done to them, is for the various artists in this 
country who are competent and able to do fine 
work to be given the opportunity, and that will 
only come about by the establishment of a sound 
public opinion, And the first step towards the re- 
establishment of a sound public opinion is that 
leaders of public opinion, men in great public 
places who have responsible duties to discharge, 
can show that they feel, as you, Sir, and Lord 
Plymouth and our visitors to-night, and you ladies 
and gentlemen by coming here have shown, the 
great importance of the arts, and particularly af 
the art of architecture, 





Vore or Tuaxks to Lozp PiyMovrH. 

Me, ERNEST NEWTON, A.R.A. [F.], said it 
was his pleasant duty to propose a vote of thanks 
to Lord Plymouth. These votes of thanks were 
sometimes of a rather conventional character ; but 
he would assure Lord Plymouth that this was not a 
mere complimentary vote that he was proposing, 
but a sincere expression of thanks. Lord Ply- 


mouth, who was one of their most distinguished 
and active Honorary Fellows, wasa very busy man, 
but he always managed to find time to devote to 
the interests of the Institute. He would not at- 
tempt to give an account of all that he had done 
for architecture, but he might mention that from 
1902 to 1905 he was First Commissioner of Works, 
and had a great deal to do with the Queen Victoria 
Memornal: and his efforts on behalf of the preser- 
vation of the Crystal Palace and its grounds for 
the people would be fresh in their memory. As 
Chairman of the Quadrant Commission he had per- 
formed a delicate and difficult task with con- 
spicuous ability, What touched them more nearly 
as architects was that, in whatever capacity he 
acted, he always showed an understanding and a 
real sympathy with architecture, which was not 
usval in high places, 


Me. GEORGE HUBBARD, F.5.A. [F.], in 
seconding the vote of thanks, said that he was only 
expressing the feeling of gratitude of members of 
the Institute for his lordship’s graciousness in 
coming that evening to invest their deeply re- 


spected and beloved President with the King’s. 


Gold Medal. The growing interest of the public 
in architecture was, to a considerable extent, en- 
hanced by the fact that public men and men of 
distinction took an active part in the encourage- 
ment of the art. Lord Plymouth, he said, was not 
only a public man, but a man of distinction and 
influence, and in addition he was a great patron of 
the art, and the members of the Institute were 
therefore doubly and trebly grateful to him. 


Lorp PLYMOUTH, in responding, said he 
should like to offer his heartfelt thanks to the 
Council for the honour they had done him in asking 
him to make this presentation of the Royal Gold 
Medal. The kindness he had always received in 
coming to the Institute—now, he was happy to 
think, with some honorary claim to be present— 
would make him always ready and anxious to be 
with them as often as he possibly could. 
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THE PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 
By WiiutamM James Davies [A.], R.1.B.A. Essay Medallist 1915. 
(Continued from page 552.) 


6 (vi.) Preventable causes of destruction range over a wide area, from Americans desir- 
ing to purchase and carry away the Tattershall Castle fireplaces, to rabbits burrowing in earth- 
works.** In the prevention of most of these forms of destruction the question of practicability 
arises ; what sacrifice would or should an individual or community be prepared to make to retain 
a work of artistic or historic value? The question has lately been raised over the further 
heightening of the Assouan Dam and the submerging of the Temples of Phile.“ An attempt 
has been made to plead rather unfairly the cause of the dam by the suggestion of illogical eom- 
parisons; is it better to save the Temples of Philw or starve millions, to save a babe or the 
Dresden Madonna from a burning garret? Lovers of art need only to be reminded that art 
is not of the past only, but of the present and the future, that she is the result and enjoyment of 
leisure and material prosperity, to see that work which contributes to the promotion of improved 
conditions of life may in the future be furthering the cause of art as much as the destroyed 
monument might have done. To raise such a stupendous monument to the imperial destiny, 

“To seek another's profit 

And work another's gain," 

should be sufficient answer to those that carp, always supposing that alternative schemes for 

saving the temples had been thoroughly considered. ‘Those who protest against the threatened 

a loss of monuments on the seore of utility should, instead of aimlessly cavilling, bring forward 

=| a scheme by which the object to be attained will be accomplished and the loss averted. On the 

| other hand, if those in charge of designing an improvement squarely faced the restrictions 

imposed by the retention of the object of interest, they themselves will often be able to produce 

a> a scheme which will effect the improvement they have in view, while retaining that which, at 

. first sight, appeared an obstacle. The widening of the Strand before the Kingsway and 

J Aldwych improvement presented such a problem. Dealt with in o bold manner, with the fixed 

idea that St. Mary-le-Strand and St. Clement Danes were to be preserved, the plan evolved 

has proved a great success from the point of view for which it was planned. Italy, since the 

Risorgimento, has heen faced continually with similar problems, the adaptation of new and 

modern conditions to an ancient country whose resources had for a long time been neglected. 
The result has been the unfortunate destruction of the amenities of many famous spots. 

6 (vil.) Besides great works of utility and street improvements, another preventable 
source of destruction is that due to the pulling down of an ont-of-date building owing to the 
value of the site for modern purposes : preventable, it is to be feared, only by legislation. As 
already mentioned, the Italian Government has power of preservation over any building more 
than fifty years old.* In England there is no similar legislation, and their salyation must 
depend on the action of public-spirited men. Important monuments in the charge of public 
bodies in danger from this cause may sometimes be protected by the weight of publie opinion. 
The National ‘Trust for Places of Historie Interest and Natural Beauty raises funds for the 
purchase of sites of interest and beauty. Where the site is. say. in the City of London, 
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its value is so great that it is practically impossible to raise sufficient money for such an 
object in the short time usually available. One means of partially preserving a monument 
in these circumstances is to rebuild it elsewhere, as Crosby Hall or Temple Bar have been 
rebuilt. ‘The historic associations of the site are lost, but as examples of artistic development 
they are preserved to future generations, This mode of preserving interesting relics of the past 
has become somewhat the vogue lately; the Office of Works recently rebuilt the front of an old 
house at the corner of Great George Street, Westminster, as the Park front of the Paymaster- 
General's Office. A similar cause of destruction as that resulting from the value of the site is 
that arising from the value of the monuments or parts of them to collectors. The Tattershall 
fireplaces have been mentioned, but there are numberless old honses where the panelling has 
been torn ont and sold, often destroying all interest they possessed ; the Globe Room at Banbury 
is still fresh in one’s memory. ‘There is no doubt that the effect of the death duties has been 
the passing into the market of many a monument from families who have cherished and pre- 
served them, with the result that anything of interest they contained has been dispersed. 

6 (viii) A cause of destruction the reverse of the last comes from individuals with 
more money to leave than relatives to whom to leave it. A case where the damage is likely 
to be ereat is St. Magnus, Kirkwall, where the late Sheriff Thomas left 60,0001. for its restora- 
tion and repair. It is difficult to spend half the sum in a reasonable manner, and for the 
remainder it is proposed, among other schemes, to indulge in such an extravagance as fitting the 
triforium openings with elaborate bronze railings.°” Holyrood Chapel estaped from destruction 
from a similar cause owing to the architect reporting that the building was so decayed that 
restoration would only be destructive.°™ The difficulty is only increased when the money is 
given by a living person, as the classic example of restoration at St. Alban’s Abbey shows. As 
Lord Grimthorpe paid the piper he considered he was entitled to call the tune, though like 
the Israelitish trumpet blast it destroyed its walls. 

6 (ix.) The reparation or restoration of old buildings would be dealt with from different 
standpoints by people of different vocations, and from whichever point of view the work ts 
carried out those who hold another view will be sure to raise an outcry. The artist will look for 
the picturesque, unity of colouring, and beauty of form. To him a new piece of stone which 
it will take a generation to tone down will be an eyesore spoiling the harmonious hnes of time ; 
the clearing away of ivy and creeper will destroy the touch Nature hos given. The archieo- 
logist, in his enthusiasm, would leave the Roman Forum to all appearances a house-breaker's 
yard. It is the duty of the architect to hold the balance between his own views and the views 
of other people; between the desire to preserve the fabric itself and ite venerable appearance, 
its ancient artistic value and its historic associations. The architect has several courses open 
to him - to follow the old restorers and to restore the building to its original condition ; to take 
the advice of the anti-restorers and to do nothing at all except that which is absolutely neces- 
sary for preservation; or to deal with the building in a logical manner. To restore building 
to its original condition would be to presume that if is a complete wsthetie entity, like the 
Parthenon, wheréas in England, as has been shown, the buildings are, almost without excep- 
tion, records of the art of various periods. On the other hand, merely to preserve and protect 
ignores the fact that a numerous class of monuments still bear their part in the active life of 
the community, and that these have esthetic and social interests beyond the mere istorical. 
It may be as well here to describe briefly that which has been termed for convenience the logical 

- he I ef Ancient Monuments for Ancient Monuments Protection. Bill (H.L.) and Ancient 
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manner. If a monument is not fulfilling the purpose for which it was built nor is likely to be 
brought into use again it Is evident that the only reason for preserving it is as an illustration 
of artistic and historic development. As such the less done to change it the better; only those 
things necessitated by maintaining it in no worse state than it has already reached. Buttress- 
ing dangerous walls, underpinning foundations, carefully pointing the stone and brickwork, 
protecting from rain the tops of walls, attending to down-pipes and gutters, glazing the windows 
to keep out the weather, repairing the doors to keep out the tramps and youths of the neighbour- 
hood, cutting out rotten timber and searfing in new, relaying such tiles or slates as may be 
required for weather tightness, are the only kind of operations, amongst others similar, that 
should be attempted, bearing in mind both its artistic and historical characteristics. If, on 
the other hand, it is a living monument that has to be dealt with rather more may, of necessity, 
be permitted. In the first place, it is fulfilling the purpose for which it was built, or some 
kindred purpose to which it has been adapted. ‘* In the first place,’’ because to perform the 
function for which an object is made is the reason for its being, and becanse, to maintain it 
in use is the best way of preserving it for the second object for which it is maintained— 
i.e. a8 an example of the work of the past. On the slightest consideration it might be thought 
that these aims conflict, but it must be remembered that just as the monument is a living 
monument, so are history and art living expressions; they are being made and evolved to-day. 
They belong no more to the past than the living monument itself. Any alterations or addi- 
tions, therefore, necessitated by changing conditions, while harmonious with the main fabric, 
should bear the impress of the age and of the individuality of the artist.. If this be done by 
the true artist there will be no more incongruity than at present existing in the building. To 
plead that such a principle might lead to ‘' an ebullition of l'art nouveau" “*° in some Gothic 
masterpiece is to deny the restraint an artist would impose on himself when undertaking the 
work. It is to hold a poor opinion of the art and architects of to-day to suppose the work 
cannot be done and well done. To name one not now here, Bodley would have designed a 
new aisle to a church which, while harmonising with the remainder of the work, would yet 
have borne the stamp of the age and of his own individuality. The treatment of the main 
fabric may appear at first sight a more complex problem. If, however, a distinction is made 
between good repair to a building and the necessary renewal of parts the problem at once 
simplifies itself. Where a building is in a good state of preservation the cutting out of a piece 
of badly decayed stone, say, in string or a window, and replacing it with new to fit the adjacent 
parts will probably be the most that the building need be tampered with on its esthetic side. 
If the stone be cut of the full original section, obtainable from some sheltered angle, that 
piece of stone will be recognised for generations as a piece let in at a later date. Where the 
building, on the other hand, has parts that have fallen so entirely into decay that absolute 
renewal of those parts is necessary for the continued use of the building, then those renewals 
will be of the nature of additions and alterations and should be so treated. 

6 (x.) There is one other question that has to be considered in relation to the treatment 
of old buildings, and that is the bringing into use again of monuments that have fallen into 
ruin. Here it seems that each case should be decided on its merits. The chief considerations 
to be reviewed before deciding are, its esthetic value as it now stands, the amount of msthetic 
loss it will undergo in being brought into use again, the cost of undertaking the work, and 
whether the same amount could not be better employed in providing an entirely new building 
which would answer the purpose equally well, A Jacobean farmhouse to be made ready as 4 
dwelling place may possibly require a few new floor boards and joists, the roof a few new slates 
and rafters, the windows reglazing, and the ceilings and the walls in places replastered. It 
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will then last for generations, with practically no loss of artistic or historic value. The case 
ia different with such buildings as the Abbeys of Dunblane and Hexham, the Cathedrals of 
Dunkeld and Iona; the loss here has been enormous and the practical gain, especially im the 
last, nil. 

6 (xi.) The lifeless copying of old work stands condemned nowadays, but counterfeiting 
the hand of time is equally bad. The staining of new stonework to match the hue of old has been 
censured.*"* Equally unwholesome in direction are other processes for the purpose of giving the 
appearance of age, and for that purpose only. ‘The sandblast and greying with lime should be 
eschewed, ‘The indiscriminate use of the adze is an anachronism, while the special manutacture 
of material in imitation of the old" is sheer forgery. There might be some exense for these 
counterfeits if the object to be treated were purely a work of art to be preserved as such, but 
what monuments are there that would come within this category? Rather select with judgment 
whatever is to hand suitable for the work, allowing the building to tell its own story and time to 
harmonise the whole. What would have been the fate of the Auld Brig o’ Avr and Winchester 
Cathedral? without the grouting machine and diver! Should good, sound, modern work be 
hidden while shams parade in the light of day? 

6 (xii.) Earthworks, from their nature, can receive in themselves little or no treatment 
for their preservation. They are destroyed or damaged by a variety of causes, all special to 
themselves : by having rubbish tipped ito the fosse: through being turned into golf courses ; 
by cattle trampling over them ; by digging for gravel, chalk, and sand, or quarrying for stone; 
hy becoming part of a rabbit warren ; by being ploughed up where a meadow and turned into 
arable land.* In most cases the damage is done through ignorance, so that where it would 
be impracticable to rail in the monument notice-boards defining its extent would greatly assist 
in its protection. Earthworks suggest the question of excavations, which in the past have often 
caused irretrievable damage to them. When properly undertaken they should be for the 
purpose of research rather than for collecting a few archeological objects. It is, therefore, of 
the utmost importance when they are undertaken that the peculiarities of the site and the exact 
position where each article is found should be noted with accuracy. The remains found should 
be catalogued and deposited in a museum. When the principal remains are the walls of a town 
they are best preserved, after aceurate plans have been made, by adopting the same method 
that has preserved them so well up to the present; by covering them with earth again, as at 
Caerwent. 


6 (xii.) The preservation of the objects found in excavating, and of those which can no 


longer find a place as part of the monument to which they belong, can best be performed by 
placing them in museums.’ A museum can Neyer take the place of a monument in educa- 
tional value. The next best thing is to have the relics associated with a monument housed m 
it. Room should in all cases be set apart for this object, and, besides containing these, 
should have models of the monument at different periods, perhaps a small library of works 
relating to it, and casts and restorations of parts that are gradually disappearing through 
decay. The latter would form exeellent exercises in restoration for those who have a bent that 
way, and they would do no damage to the monument. Local museums would contain all that 
is of local interest that cannot be definitely appropriated to the several monuments of the 
district, and should possess a general catalogue for the whole district to facilitate research. In 
Bavaria and Prussia local, as opposed to large central museums, are not encouraged, as tend- 
ing to lack of uniformity, and being prejudicial to serious research. There the matter is looked 
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at from the view of experts, and the general educational result is not considered. Local 
museums stimulate interest in the district, and will often obtain objects which would otherwise 
become dispersed; donors who would hesitate to place their treasures in large museums, 
where they would be lost amongst a multitude of others, being often willing to pose as patrons 
of learning in their own locality. 

& (xiv.) The work of the State in monument preservation may be divided under two 
heads, material preservation of the monument and historical preservation, It would he 
beyond the scope of this Paper to enlarge further on the work of museums, especially with refer- 
ence to the important official work in connection with the British Museum and South Kensing- 
ton. With this elimination the practical action of the State is narrowed down to a very snuull 
compass. Rather more than a hundred monuments are State-protected, having come under 
the care of the Office of Works as ancient monuments either under the Ancient Monuments 
Protection Acts 1882-1910, or by being already in their charge as national Imildings. Mere 
numbers are, however, no indication of the extent of the work; the Tower of London and a 
single standing stone thus being equally represented. As the clauses of these Acts are per- 
missive only, it depends entirely, except in the ease of those buildings. which are already the 
property of the nation, on the desire of private owners of monuments as to what comes under 
State protection. Greater increase in the number of State-protected monuments is looked 
for as the issue of further inventories by the Royal Commission on Historie Monuments 
arouses public interest and the work under the Acts becomes more widely known. Pre- 
liminary lists of monuments of importance are being prepared by the Office of Works, with. 
the help of the County Councils and the learned societies. In the last two years twenty-four 
monuments *"* have been placed by private owners under the control of the Commissioners 
of Works. The class of monument 80 treated has usually been prehistoric, while the ones 
already State property, consisting principally of important ecclesiastical buildings in Scotland 
anil a number of castles under the control of the War Department, are historic. Most of 
the latter are maintained at the expense of the Office of Works, and in those cases only the 
cost of the work necessitated by their military occupation is recoverable from the War 
Office. Certain other important buildings of the nature of ancient monuments and main- 
tained by the Office of Works, such as the Banqueting Hall, Whitehall, Somerset House, 
Strand, and the palaces of Windsor and Hampton Court, are under branches other than the 
Ancient Monuments Branch. The work of material preservation comprises structural and 
superficial repairs, and the checking of injury by vegetation, damage by cattle, and vandalism 
by the public. Before «4 monument is taken over by the Commissioners of Works the owner 
is called upon to bear a substantial part of the cost of repair if after careful consideration it 
appears that the state of disrepair is largely due to the owner's continued neglect.t The 
work of the Royal Commissions in inventorying the ancient monuments of this isle has already 
been described. The remainder of the State’s work in connection with historical preservation 
is confined to those monuments coming under its control for material preservation. he 
work consists of making records of them by means of carefully measured drawings and a 
series of large photographs taken at the time when the State assumes control, and again after 
the necessary repairs are finished. This work is to be supplemented in the future by official 
guides contuining reproductions of the drawings. A specially appointed staff deals with both 
the material and historie preservation of the monuments. 

_ 1G.) Legislation for the protection of ancient monuments, while not an end in itself, 
is a very Important means of checking their deatruction. *‘‘ The ultimate protectors of national 
antiquities are the people themselves," The point of time in the growth of a country when 
the State interferes on behalf of the protection of its ancient monuments varies considerably. 
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When a nation possesses a large number of national monuments of a past epoch the interfer- 
nee will be earlier than in the case where the early monuments are comparatively few and 
unknown and belong to another national development. It will also be found that where there 
has been some national convulsion distinctly separating and marking one epoch from another 
that State interference will soon after take place to preserve those relics which so distinctly 
belong to the previous period. We have seen how in Italy, a nation possessing innumerable 
monuments of a past greatness, enactments were made from the times of the Middle Ages, 
These, though referring more especially to Rome, where the greatest remains were, may be 
paralleled in other Italian States*’ from the seventeenth century onwards. One earlier than 
the others (1571) provides for the preservation of arms, insignia, and inscriptions on Tusean 
palaces. The Risorgimento had little effect on ancient monuments beyond that resulting 
from a new development of a country fallen behind the times, and the re-naming of some 
world-famous streets and squares. Seandinavia is another country rich in monuments, graves, 
rine stones, and other remains of a past age. Sweden has had provisions for their preserva- 
tion since the early part of the seventeenth century, and all carved stones, ancient graves, 
and treasure have since then been regarded as in a manner State property, or, at least, under 
the direct protection of the State.°** Gustavus Adolphus (1611-1632) created the office of Royal 
Antiquary (Riksantikvarins)."" An old law of treasure-trove, dating back to the Middle Ages, 
was in 1787 adapted to the preservation of antiquities in Denmark." It may be remarked 
that Italy and Seandinavia have been referred to hefore the classic land of Greece, where, with 
the most glorions remains of architecture and sculpture, one would expect very early attention 
given to their preservation by their inheritors. The earliest possible consideration was given. 
Barely had a settled Government been formed after the acknowledgment of Greek inde- 
pendence (1829) by the Turks than a very full enactment was promulgated (1834).°" The 
Roman remains in France and Germany are comparatively few in number. Their earliest 
national monuments, it may be said, date from Romanesque times, and from then to the 
French Revolution and Napoleonic wars there had been 4 continual unfolding and the change 
of one style into another. Then came the breaking away from tradition and the upheaval of 
society in France and the quickening of national life in Germany. From 1815 down to the 
present day the preservation of ancient nionuments in Germany is provided for by certain 
special laws. Cabinet orders, and ministerial regulations. In France the Revolution con- 
temptuously dismissed the past as the age of monarchy, feudalism, and monasticism. The 
work of destruction in the early part of the Revolution was continued under the restored 
monarchy, so that it was not until after another revolution (1890), when men had beoun to 
fear the loas of all touch with medieval times, that the Government undertook the care of 
monuments, appointing Louis Vitet General Inspector of Historical Monuments.“ His reports 
and writings had a great influence in France. From 1985-1848 he presided over the Com- 
mission of Historic Monuments,*° the official bureau charged with care of monuments in 
France. 

7 (ii.) Ina country where development has been continuous, where there has been no 
break in the traditions from generation to generation, 80 that the chief artistic monuments 
are still part of the vital life of the community, and where individualism is strongly developed, 
in such a country, State interference for the preservation of its monuments will be of very slow 
and gradual growth. Legislation in England has generally followed rather than preceded 
public opinion, and its functions have been exercised in the meantime by associations in- 
finencing that opinion. Various bodies, such as the Society of Antiquanes, the Royal Archwo- 
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logical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland (founded 1844), the British Archwological 
Association (founded the same year), the Irish, Scottish, and Welsh Societies, and numerous 
local bodies have done good work towards calling public attention to the preservation and 
upkeep of ancient monuments. It will, therefore, cause no surprise to find in England, where 
the cathedrals and churches, its principal monuments, have an unbroken tradition from the 
time of their erection, and where the rights of an individual in his property and the self-reliant 
enterprise of its people in concerning themselves with the welfare of various objects are 
so strong, that it was not until 1878 that a Bill was introduced into Parliament. Sir John 
Lubbock (afterwards Lord Avebury) was its sponsor. It was provoked by the increased interest 
in archeology, and by what had been done in the way of legislation on the Continent. It was 
not until 1882 that it was passed, and then only after a clause compelling an owner of a 
monument to which the Bill applied to offer the monument to the mation at a fair valuahon 
before destroying it, had been struck ont. It is of an extremely mild nature, and refers only 
to certain scheduled monuments, sixty-eight in all, and principally prehistoric, and to such 
others as the Sovereign by an Order in Council may add. By the Act*’ the Commissioners of 
Works may be constituted owners or guardians of any of the monuments by the owners, or 
they may purchase them with the consent of the Treasury by agreement with the owners. 
There are also small penalties (five pounds, or a month) against anyone, except the owner, 
who shall injure any of the scheduled monuments, the owner being also liable in cases where 
the Commissioners of Works are the guardians. ‘The Commissioners are bound to maintain 
any monument of which they are constituted owners or guardians, and such maintenance 
shall inclnde the fencing, repairing, cleansing, covering in, or anything else for protecting the 
monument from decay or injury. ‘To see that this is carried out and to report on the best 
methods of preserving the monuments the Commissioners are to appoint one or more inspectors. 
The coat of maintenance is subject to the approval of the Treasury. ‘This Act has since been 
amended, first in 1900," and again in 1910." The first amending Act allows the Com- 
missioners power to become guardians of a monument not included under the 1882 Act, which, 
in their opinion, ‘‘is a matter of public interest by reason of the historic, traditional, or 
artistic interest attaching thereto,"’ providing it is not a dwelling place occupied by any person 
other than the caretaker and his family, and applies the 1882 Act to such monuments; it gives 
the County Councils power to become guardians or to purchase monuments in their own or 
adjacent counties; it permits both the Commissioners and the County Councils to receive 
voluntary contributions for the maintenance of any monument: it allows the Commissioners 
and a County Council to transfer a monument between themselves ; and gives the public a right 
of access to the monuments under the ownership of the Commissioners or County Councils, 
and, where they are only guardians, by consent of the owner. The 1910 Act allows the gift 
or bequest of any monument defined by the 1900 Act to the Commissioners and applies the 
penalties for injury of the 1882 Act. 
Ww ee _it will be interesting at this point to compare the mild and permissive English 
ree =~ with some of the more recent on the Continent. In Italy any building more than 
fifty years old may be declared a national monument, and by a law passed on 20th June 1909 
such monuments occupied by public and religious bodies may not be alienated without the 
consent of the Government, which may attach conditions. Those responsible for the main- 
tenance of publie property of any artistic value must furnish the Government with a list and 
adequate description of all articles and buildings covered by the terms of the law. The 
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Ministry of Public Instruction, on the advice of its technical advisers, may undertake repairs 
for the preservation of national monuments and charge the proprietary bodies with the expense . 
in so far as they are able to meet it, with right of appeal to the Council of State. The Govern-. 
ment, provincial and communal authorities, and any society legally constituted for the purpose 
of preserving to the nation objects of artistic value may acquire, by forced sale, any national 
monument which the owner, after due warning, has not taken steps to prevent falling into 
deeay. Plans for the restoration of and structural alterations to national monuments must 
be submitted to the Ministry before they are carried out, Should a private person contract 
to sell 8 monument he is bound to give notice of the sale to the Government, which has, within 
two months (to be extended to four, if the necessary funds are not immediately available) the 
right of pre-emption at the price agreed by the intending purchaser. A clear space round Dew 
buildings in the vicinity of national monuments may be insisted on, compensation being pay- 
able in most cases. This law also gives control over the exportation of works of art.°™ 

7 (iy.) Perhaps the most elaborate machinery has been set up by Austria under the 
Decree of 81st July 1911, A Central Commission, consisting of a ¢hairman, vice-chairman, 
a Board of Monuments, in an advisory capacity, and an Office of State Monuments have been 
constituted. ‘heir duties are to take direct and public action for the investigation and pre- 
servation of all memorials of artistic or historical significance. The Board of Monuments 
is composed of not more than fifty honorary members distinguished for their services in the 
investigation or preservation of monuments or the preservation of scenery, and ure nominated 
by the Chief Commissioner, at the suggestion of the chairman, for a period of five years, 
members being eligible for re-appomtment. The Office of State Monuments consists of 
definite civil servants versed in the history of art, technically trained, and possessing legal 
knowledge, and general conservators. There is also a History of Art Institute in connection 
with the Central Commission, with a university professor at its head, with requisite technical 
officials and officials versed in the history of art, and a staff of assistants, The Institute will 
draw up a general scientific plan of Austria from the point of view of art, arrange publications 
on monuments, supervise the State museums, and organise and conduct courses of instruction 
on the preservation of monuments. It is proposed later to establish institutes for prehistoric 
and numismatic research. ‘There are also local conservators, correspondents, wardens of 
monuments, and honorary members of the Central Commission. ‘The precise sphere of action 
of the separate departments and the duties of the officials are to he defined and regulated by the 
Minister of Public Worship and Edueation.*™ 

7 (v.) Though there 16 no general law in Prussia to compel the preservation of monu- 
ments, and more than one Minister with 4 Teutonic desire for methodical exactness has asserted 
that it is impossible to frame such a law, the duty in theory falls on the State by a law*" which 
declares that the State is entitled to forbid the destruction of any object which has an appreci- 
able influence in maintaining or furthering the common weal. It must not be thought, 
however, that there is m0 legislation on the subject. All churches, whether Evangelical or 
Roman Catholic, and all public buildings, including those belonging to municipalities and 
village communities, are to be properly preserved and kept in repair. Corporations requiring 
State recognition can by this means be compelled to adopt similar measures. Thus numbers 
of monuments, like cathedrals and churches, town walls. gates and towers, universities, 
monasteries, and colleges. are wnder compulsion to he preserved. Building inspectors since 
1907 are bound to refuse permission for any building or alterations which would grossly deface 
the distinctive character of certain streets or squares of a town which have been declared 
by local enactment of historic or artistic importance, or which would even deface parts of the 
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country of great natural beauty.' Grants are made to private persons and bodies to assist 
them in preserving monuments, the State imposing conditions as to their control and super- 
vision in the future, In such a bureaucratic country 1t 15 not surprising that little use 15 found 
for the private individual, and practically all the work is thrown on Government officials. 
This course may be suited to the Prussian temperament, and, at all events, ensures uniformity 
of method and continuance of the work, but the centralisation that results mast have a deaden- 
ing effect on local interest. It might not be inadvisable, therefore, and especially owing to 
the ‘‘ numerous regrettable instances which have recently occurred,"" with which words 80 
many official circulars commence, to employ local antiquaries as wardens, as is done m Austria. 
The Special Commissioner for Monuments, who is under the Minister for Religious, Educational 
and Medicinal Affairs, has onerous duties to perform. Not only has he to advise the Minister 
on all cases which concern him, but he has to give expert opimion to all Government officials, 
town and other corporations or private individuals who ask for it, besides many duties attached 
to his office. ‘The chief of the latter is the drawing up of « classified list of all objects from 
prehistoric times to the year 1870 which are characteristic of their times, and of value for the 
understanding of art and its historical development, and of history in general, or which serve 
to recall important historical events.“ 

7 (vi.) The custom in Prussia of neglecting the services of private individuals ig not 
warranted by the experience of Dr. Hagen, the Director of the General Conservatory of Artistic 
Monuments and Antiquities in Bavaria. He has found that with an efficient central body it 
is necessary not only to create a system of honorary local correspondents to secure the enforee- 
ment of the law, but also to use their influence and knowledge in cases which the law can 
scarcely touch. ‘The term ** historical monument *? eovers in Bavaria a wide field, and com- 
prises any structure having artistic, historical, or archwological interest; not only churches, 
fortifications, city gates, towers, castles, and town halls, but peasant cottages, sma chapels, 
fountains, old bridges, wayside calvaries, and pillories. ‘The central body includes specialists 
in prehistoric archwology, the later history of art, and the practical work of restoration. By 
the law of 6th July 1908, all national monuments and any monuments discovered since that 
date are placed under legal protection and a penalty imposed for all damage done to them. 
The property of the Church was already under the supervision of the State. Excavation, 
either for antiquities or where antiquities might be expected, is only allowed by permssion and 
under supervision. Where the find is unexpected the work must be stopped, the object left in 
its original position, and the discovery reported to the authorities in order that the State may 
have the power to acquire anything of interest that is found. If the authorities take no steps 
within seven days the work may be resumed. These provisions apply without exception to all 
prehistoric objects, but in the case of periods later than the Merovingian the protection is con- 
fined to such as seem remarkable.“ é 
7 (vii.) Greek legislation, though not of quite so recent a date as the legislation already 

considered, is extremely intereating, not only on account of its association with the land of elassic 
memories, but for the principle on which it is based and for its drastic penalties. The Greek 
law, proceeding on the principle that ‘all antiquities, as the work of the forefathers of the 
Hellenic people, are a common national possession of all Hellenes,"’ ** gives the Government 
sole control over all immovable antiquities from classic times to the Middle Ages, including all 
that may be discovered in the future. Heavy penalties, both of imprisonment and fine, enforce 
ite enactments. Filteen days’ to a year's imprisonment awaita the owner who does not main- 
tain on discovery a monument intact for a month pending the decision of the Ministry of 
Education as to whether it is worthy or not of preservation, while the failure fo preserve 0- 
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toiched an existing ancient monument involves not only fines ranging from 4l. to 400!,, but also 
terms of imprisonment, graduated according to the degree of injury caused, Even though no 
actual damage be done, in addition to these fines, fifteen days’ to two years’ imprisonment may 
be inflicted for tampering with or altering ancient buildings or ruins. For definite injury the 
offender is liable to from two to five years, and in aggravated cases, or where the damage 1s 
estimated at over 401., up to ten years.""* 

7 (vii.) Activity of varying degree in the preservation of ancient monuments exists 
in all European countries. Though im some countries, as noticed with reference to Prussia, no 
special law exists, there is always to be found, as there is in Belgium and Holland, a branch of 
one of the Ministries charged with the work of preserving buildings coming within the purview 
of the Government. In this connection it must be remembered that a Government department 
on the Continent, and especially im Germany, exercises greater influence than in England. 
Saxony, another country with no special law for the preservation of monuments thongh with 
one against the disfigurement of towns or landseapes by advertisements, new buildings, or 
alterations to old ones, has a Royal Commission energetically engaged in cataloguing, advising, 
and supervising. Though the Royal Commission is a comparatively late appointment (1894), 
cataloguing had already made a fair start; twenty-three catalogues of monuments previous in 
date to 1800 having appeared during the fourteen years the work had been undertaken. The 
Evangelical Lutheran-Consistory, too, had earlier still (1878) forbidden the alienation of 
movable objects without their consent, on aecount of ** the interest shared by the whole country 
in the preservation of noteworthy objects forming part of the inventory of the national 
churches,"" *™ 

7 (ix.) Before discussing the proposed Bill for Great Britain, it will be interesting to 
see what has lately been accomplished in the way of legislation in one af her great dependencies. 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston introduced a Bill which was passed into law in 1904 for the protec- 
tion of ancient monuments in India. The passing of this measure illustrates how much easier 
it is for Jess advanced countries to adopt effective means for their protection. Eight years have 
had to elapse before it is even proposed in the Rritish Parliament to pass a measure of similar 
stringency, and many more may elapse before it is passed into law. The measure deals with 
what are termed protected monuments. These are any monuments which, on the initiative 
of the Loeal Government, are declared by it to be protected. Objections may be raised to this 
declaration within a period of one month, and. after consideration, it is either confirmed or 
withdrawn. A protected monument then comes under the operation of permissive clauses 
similar in seope to the present English Acts, but their effect is strengthened by the compulsory 
clauses lying behind them. The Government may offer to enter into an agreement with the 
owner of a protected monument for its maintenance and custody, the exact terms of which 
depend on the special merits of each case. When it is apprehended that “a protected monu- 
ment is in danger of being destroyed, injured, or allowed to decay,” and after an offer of an 
agreement has been refused by the owner, “the Local Government may proceed to acquire 
it under the provisions of the Land Acquisition Act, 1594, as if the preservation of a protected 
monument were a ‘ public purpose ” within the meaning of the Act.”"*" The mere declaration 
that a monument is protected carries with it heavy penalties against anyone except the owner 
who shall destroy, remove, injure, alter, deface, or imperil it. Other clauses deal im a 
compulsory manner with the traffic and removal of antiquities, and with excavations, com- 
pensation being paid in certain cases. This measure, in dealing only with monuments declared 
to he protected, is liable to convey the impression, noticed elsewhere in this Paper, that those 
not so notified may be subjected to any treatment the owner may wish, or may be allowed to 
decay, The clanse however enacting compulsory purchase for a ~ publie purpose "’ is marked 
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with the breadth of view that one sees in French monument legislation. It is interesting to 
note that, in spite of the State’s interference, during the tume the law has been in operation 
“even in a country so extraordinarily sensitive as India about anything connected with 
religious buildings, there has not been one murmur of opposition, no case of injustice, nothing 
but satisfaction at the operation of the Act." 

7 (x.) While during the present year new laws have been ander consideration in Russia 
and France, three Bills, ** * * one a Government measure, have been before the British 
Parliament. It would be idle to discuss in a Paper of this deseription measures in foreign 
countries that do not represent current views, or mere proposals that change from day to day, 
even though one country, France, is the classic land of monument legislation.“* The English 
proposals will repay examination, as they throw light on what thinking men here consider 
possible to pass into law at the present stage of publie opinion. ‘The Government Bill, the only 
one with which it is proposed to proceed, together with the suggested amendments made in 
Joint: Committee, consolidates the present Acts of 1882, 1900, and 1910, with an extension 
by which the owner of a monument who voluntarily places it in the charge of the Commissioners 
of Works is given the privilege of being exempted from probate and death duties in respect 
of that monument. This is a perfectly reasonable provision, as the monument has practically 
passed ont of his possession—so much so that. under the Preservation Order to be dealt with 
presently, it is not considered worth while to include provisions for compulsory purchase, 
as it 1s a matter of no interest to the Government to whom the monument belongs if it may 
not be damaged or destroyed. Besides the consolidation of the old Acts with the extension 
just mentioned, there are several entirely new provisions, and it is these that are of special 
interest. The chief innovation is the right of compulsion on behalf of the Government to 
preserve a monument of national importance. This compulsion is provided in the case where 
4 monument 18 in danger of destruction or damage by means of a Preservation Order, to be put 
in force after it has been before both Houses of Parliament for thirty days and neither House 
has presented an address against it, This Order places the monument under the protection of 
the Commissioners of Works. If while the Preservation Order is in force—and no time-limit 
18 proposed—the monument is liable to fall into decay the Commissioners may constitute them- 
selves its guardians, and this shall have the same effect as if it were done voluntarily. Tt will 
be impossible to put a Preservation Order in force without causing great hardship to an owner 
of 8 monument on a valuable site. As long as the monument is protected that site is unavail- 
able for use in other directions. The Commissioners may purchase the monument by agree- 
ment, but it is evident they will have no wish to do so as long as the monument is protected. 
A far wider innovation is the proposed requirement that an owner who wishes to alter etructur- 
ally or destroy any ancient monument as defined by the Bill" shall first obtain the consent in 
writing of the Commissioners. whose consent shall not unreasonably be withheld. This part 
of the Bill, and that relating to Preservation Orders, is not to apply to dwelling-houses, except 
when occupied only by a caretaker, or to any ecclesiastical buildings except cathedrals. A 
clause is proposed to give local authorities power to permit the preservation of the architectural 
amenities of areas under their control, in spite of by-laws to the contrary, and to control 
advertisements and disfigurements on buildings and ancient monuments detrimental to the 
amenities of their districts. The machinery for exeenting the provisions of the new Bill is to 
be strengthened by the appointment of three Advisory Boards for England, Scotland and 
n ! i o oll ‘an iemnentar | iment! an 1 | t (Mp, mit he 
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Wales. ‘Their function is to give advice to the Commissioners of Works, and also to owners of 
ancient monuments other than dwelling-houses and churches on the owner's invitation. Scott 
suggested such a Board some seventy years ago as an authority to which questions on restoration 
might be referred. It 1s now felt that public opinion will attach more weight to an independent 
committee of experts than if matters were left to the workings of the departmental mind, These 
bodies of experts are to be drawn from antiquaries, artists, architects, educationalists, the 
trustees of the British Museum, and the Royal Commissions on Historic Monuments. Such 
proposals show an enormous advance on anything that has gone before, and it will be interest- 
ing to see what changes are made in the Bill before it becomes law. At present it may be 
said to have received consideration only from its friends. One point is worthy of notice. 
'To the Office of Works is still left the charge of preserving ancient monuments, though on the 
Continent it is usually the Ministry of Public Education which has the charge. The latter 
seems more logical unless it is contemplated to develop the Office of Works into a Ministry 
of Fine Arts. 

8. The subject of the preservation of ancient monuments has now been discussed. The 
gradual growth of modern ideas on the subject has briefly been shown, and equally briefly those 
ideas and their application have been described. ‘The future lies in front; before those who 
are engaged in building the ancient monuments of future generations, and those to whom the 
care of the present ones 15 entrusted ; before those to whom their welfare is of some moment, 
and the great majority to whom they are of little account. ‘Let those who are building build 
for the future as well as the present; let them ponder how their work will be criticised and 
possibly admired if it withstand for long the ravages of Man and Nature, how their work will 
influence, in however small a degree, the work of others through all the long avenues of time. 
Let those who hold the past in trust guard their treasures with zealous care; 4 relic destroyed, 
and with it possibly some secret the world may never know, cannot be replaced between now 
and eternity. Let those who love the past consider lest ** that past which is so presumptuously 
brought forward as a precedent for the present,”’ and which “ was itself founded on an altera- 
tion of some past that went before ++ °7t? chall affect injuriously the present and future well- 
being of the community. And let the large majority remember in an age of material advance- 
ment that ** public utility 15 not a purely material thing ; national traditions, history, art itself, 
are they not in truth matters of public utility just as much as bridges and arsenals and 
roads? "7 The study of the past should prove an antidote to the present love of novelty and 
sensation. Does the public lack edneation or the publie galleries ventilation that the cricket 
and football fields are so full of spectators, and the museums and art galleries so empty? The 
excuse is only too ready with a shamefaced section who feel they should know better, while 
with the remainder it is a matter of honest belief that watching professional ** sport *t Je the 
mantier occupation of the two. With such o dead weight of ignorance it is useless to plead 
of Art and the Past. Hope lies with the future generation, whose training to appreciate 
their importance and to take an intelligent interest in them is now beginning to be felt a 
duty," a feeling of modern growth but of ancient origin. ‘‘ Walk about Zion and go round 
about her: tell the towers thereof. Mark ye well her bulwarks, consider her palaces: that ye 
may tell it to the generation following.” Therefore, let nothing of the past be needlessly or 
selfishly sacrificed. There are others, too, across the seas who value theae remains, and to 
whom the ancient history and art of England speak of the land of their origin. The relics 
of the past are the great patrimony, not only of the whole nation, but of the whole English- 
speaking race beyond. ‘* Les longs souvenirs font les grands peuples."* ™ | 
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Science Association.) (Hujlder, B0th Sept. 1682) 
— Ancient Builtiogs » and Modern Architects, Lak Para 
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H. Heatncors Starmaw: The Treatment of Ancient Buildings, 
[National Heview i. LaF) 

RK. Hensent Canrexten: Works of Restoration in France. 

(Builder, 19th Nov. 1551) 


Wa. Wurrn, F.8.4.: Hestoration «. Conservation. (Archi- 
tectural Association) (Builder, Zod and léth Feb. 1878 
H. E, 'PowMate : Ditte ‘ditty . 


Wa. Mona: The Restorntion of Aabient Buildings. 
and Queries Society, rib ree | hones 
Same. Hiooame: pea uy ey — i 


R, Bonpravs : Trailé de le reparation dos dgliaes, 1964) 
— Principes d “Archiologie pratique haath rs 4 Ven ray 
la décoration, et I'nmeublement artiatiujue des Figlines. 


(Caen Lad 
W, T. A. Ranroup: What style ogght we to employ in aa 
ditions to ald work ? vTeater 1871) 


L. Groguer: La Kestauration des Monuments aiciena, (1904 
Mitwen: Discussion ot the modern style of altering iadboak 
churches av exemplified in the Cathedral of Salisbury. 
178 
E, A. Faenwan: The Preserration and Hesicratio Gb ke. 
clent Monoments. (Oxford and London 1854) 
— Principles of Church Restoration, (London is4a) 
L'Anne Avern: Fraser a de la commission archéplogiqua 
ditediaine dla oitiers maf limes (Parise 18 
Srueet: Restoration of Ancient pa aa —" 
Corl Engineer 1861) 


On the Restoration of Ancient Buildings (Huilder 1801) 
Hibkusn bo Foonndl iff Comivicca Gf tha niivmabae od 
and restored in England sinoe 1840, arate 
Build. ‘ 
G. AITCHISON ; sets uel ny bd Restoration. “hewaes 1877) 
T—Ancleat Beldtagsy What Pnaind poner 
— Ancient Boildi 2: What Princi of should gorern their 
_ Restoration or Preservation as Memorials. (Builder 1877) 
EF. Baner, RA.: The Position of Modern Architects in respec 
of Architectural Restoration [ al fe ee ee aera 
—_- Mader Architeets and Restoration, Bui 
Frnoossos ; Oo the Principles of eeu teaeiaing i ai 
Fortmighily Review 1 
T. BH, Hatt Cann: A Now Phsie of ne hee of Archi. 
Lectaral Heatoration, (Huiloer, 11th Oot, 1470) 
GumLatwe: Restoration, What doce it mean 
H 
Aver VatLance: The Art of Within Shee” rhea 
—— William Morris: His Art, Writings, and Poblie Life, 
‘Tre Boctery ron THe S thieae os oF | ANCIENT Burros: . 


gine nel 
spate set 





Foundation: 
Hev. J. ae ari Ressache'ba Onan Araktiass 
mig ng vs and Adaptations. (London isAt) 
Jom Sosmin: Tha ven Lampe of Architecture. Chap. [V.: 
The Lamp of Memory. ! 
A. RetcHensrencea : HRestaurirong d 7 
W. Davtnson : The Hestorer and his attitude towards old 


al 
Buil arch 
W. T. O.egreve: What HM, “baa Work is is doing’ "His 
torioal Buildings in Scotland, 
a. 1. Miia wrowAreR The Charoh and the on Ch 
wit! Eocta Garcon 


London 1seG-. 
— aA Churchman’ é Plea on behalf of Ee Churches, (he 
Society for the af ar aoe 
| eri 1886 
W. B. Eicmown, ALBA. : ine eee ester Rentors rie 
(The Sociuty for the Protection ct Ansons Benne, Buildings) 
(Hudider, 20th June 1891) 
W. W. Roueerson: Our Doty in Benseta of Ancient Build. 
ings, (Edinburgh Architectural Association. | 


(Builder, 4th 1803) 

Cc. G: A Common-sense View of Architect tal Restacation: 
( ar A ape 

Usnanwoon, Parreuxrr, axp AMMrrmip: A mii I 


Heatoration. Four ier Builder, Ma J 10a; 
A Looxen On; The Theory af (Buiter, Acs | 
(Hutder, August 1870) 


“a —— LA —_— 
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Saanre: Inaugural Address—dih Annoal Excursion of the 

Architectural Association, (Bwitter, A it Le7s) 

— Proposed Restoration of Kirkstall Abbey, Yorkshire, by 

Sir Gilbert Seott. An Address at the last sabes le 

oe dth Annual Excursion of the Architectural Assncia- 

(Builder, Aug. 1873) 

Jan ve Parwoutn: On Beauty in Architecture and its 

Allianoe with the Past. Hestoratio to Memorandom of 
Society of Antiquaries ct n.} 

(ILLB.A, Sessional Papers 1537) 


ON MATERIAL PRESERVATION, 

NB.—T hie list consists of a few books on special subjects 
intimately conmected with the maferial preservation oj 
buitdings, Much practical information ts contained in 
many of the works enumerated in the other lists, and 
may alo be found by acarching the accounts of restora 
Hons of particular buildings such os; fo aponoten ~ early 
and fate erample, L.. N. Cottingham: Histor + De <i 8 
tion and Aeconml of ihe Restoration of He Vi 
Chapel at Weatminster (1823 fo 1829), or T. G. Jackson, 
HA. LL.D. : dn Ascuunt of the Building and art 

Winchester Cathedral. (Transactions of 
rf Paul's Eeclesiological Soe. vol, vi, London A An 


(General) 


Sucuety ron Tan PRoreeriox oF ANCIENT Buiiomne : 
Notes on the Repair of Ancient Bu . (Loomel. MEE) 
— Hecommendations. , Laat f.) 
Rovan [xerrrere oF Barrisn Aucurrects: Hints to Work- 
men ; ,on the Hepairs and Festoration of An- 


cienk Morrisey ai Te) 
Tn. F. ~ pang The Preservation of Antiqai 

lated by G. A. and H. A. Auden. (Gaubelige 1905) 
WiLram Boxp, ie beeapde ta epg Church Restoration or 
of Churches, | erg 








Architectural Apsntiation, } eres 10th April 1002) 

W. A. Ponsrra, PLRLBA.: The Preservation of Old Buaild- 
ings. (Manchester Hociety of Architects.) 

(Hudlder, loth Aug. 1911) 

Geo. BR. Boewa..: On the Influence of some External Agents 

on the Durability of Building Materials, 
(ELLE.A, Sessional Pa 1B53—4) 
Asoxraoite: The Preservation of Monuments Adon. 


spheric Inftuence. (Builder, 16th Feb. 1378) 
(Tis ber.) 

WH. Binnaxe: Dry Rot. (1889) 
G. Bmxnece : Prowirvation of Timber by Kyan's patent for 

preronting Dry Rot, (Londen 1834) 
EK. Pesuina: Dry Rot: a brief eng (T80TS) 
J.B. Parwontn: The Causes af Dey eos) 
RK. McWittam: Essay on Dry Fob. 1818) 
J. Laxoanp: Investigution into the Cavsea of Dry Rot (1842) 
FR. Dicxeox : Dry Hot and Ryan's Prooess, (1838 
Anowrmtove: Observations on Dry Rot, (1705) 
—— Report of Committee appointed to inv Dry Rot 

and Kyan's Process. | r om 1 | 
—— The Powell Woed Process. (Awilder, Sth Dee. 1904) 
— The Hydrargyrom-com-Zineo Process. 


Haskin Wood Vuleanising Co. | But Rest ae isa) 
— in. tu i 1th A 

— Preservatlan of Timber. ri ath Peb igre 
—— Qebibilne of Waceritieie Wee 


(Builder, 28d Nov, 18TH) 
— Decay tx Tuner, “4 ( ol Aria, &e, Sarcsetc | 
— Deca ine water" 

i ® Eney, av. Civil: Archi- 


wig tet The 1 Anticon ie Tretsent of Timber, 
Awichiona o otifution of Cie! Brain LB 
H. C. Staspace : /edidnrtas Process for Woodwork. : 

(wilder, 1 

iG. KR. Twente, F.C.5., FRM, 8.: Sianeli ca pt A iy sie 
4 ab of the al Mt. i ah) 
Paor Cuuncn, M.A: Wood (te Chem aad try, ite Deca; 
and ite Prewervation. ((urpenters’ Hall ; ) 
(Builder, 36 16th April 1887) 
J. Haspan.: Dry Bot: « Philoaopl nepolry, (1807) 


eo 2 


(28 Fete POT 


M. Panapay: Practical Prevention of a2 Rot. (Lesa) 

Pannr: Deeay in Timber. (Nicholson, Journal AX. Noa. 85, 
Bi, 87.) 

Hexer Caace: On the Restoration and Preservation of Wood 
Carvings. (R.LB.A, Sessitnal Papers 1856) 


(Stome.) 
J. B. Daises: Preservation of Stone, | 
(C. A. Sern: Preservation of Stone, (R.LB.A. serigtinasig pty 
W. Tite: Preservation of Stone, (H1.B.A, Sess. Pay oar 
Sin ER. Mencursox and M. FPananay: Reports on 
Lion of Gtone, "{1860) 
EB. 0. Rourxa: The Use of Steam Jota for Cleaning Stone 
Buildings. (RLLB.A. Sessional Papers 1454) 
H. Havewsrem ; Die Kesler'schon Fluate. 
(tod edn, riaeeere 
Eka kS : Recueil des Travans hiner pias one (Paria 1855 
bp: Minéralogie a uppliquée om Arta. (Paris 1621) 
Por. Paney, M.A.: Ts the Blaakeael of 8. Paul's ma — 
Effect of Smoke ? | Huilder, 10bh Aug. 
N.C. Szemeiwny: Encaustic aod Zapian Procenses aa npplied 
by the Ancients for Indurating andl 
honion y 1881) 


Taackeny Trenven: The Preservation of Stone. 
| (The Times, 15th Nov, 1M) 
Pact Vitnewm: The Pres of French Monuments. 
(Jonsset's Invention.) ( Builder, 12th May 1011) 
Asosvsote: The Preservation of Stone. 
(Builder, 19th Nov. 1004) 
— Fiuate: « Process for Hardening and Preserving Stone. 
(Bath 1891) 
— Preservation of Stone, (Students’ Column,} 
(Builder, 27th Murch 1684) 
— Preservation of Stone. (Builder, 11th Jone 1887) 
(Shoring, de.) 
Viouuer-Le-Doc : Dietionnalre Esisoon! «v, Construction, 
Coutre fiche. (Paris 1855-03) 
Bonsei.: Operations at Chichester and Bayeux. 
(R.LB.A. Sessional Papers 1900-3) 
Scorr: Tower aol 6, sarod’ A cl Stafford. 
E.LB.A. Sessional | eee 1480-3) 
acre Groemont Church Lean ie Sessional Papers 1878) 
OG. kW SToce: Froatise on Shoring ar pinitig. 
(fed ede. London 1902) 
G. H. Buacnove: Dangerous Strectores and how to deal wi 
them. (2nd edn. London 196) 
( Fowusdofions,) 
W.C, Syacet; Foundations. onion 184%) 


W. M. Patox: A Practical Treative on Foundation 
(New York 100d) 
( Damp.) 


IL. Vavnoven : Instruction sur les moyens de prévenir ou de 
faire ceaser humidité duns les bitiments. (Paris 1844) 
—— Translated by T. L, Donaldson. 
(R.LB.A. Sessional Papers 1546) 
C. H, Sarr: On Walls. (LEA. Sesaonal Se Bue far. 
J. Syivevren: Description of a Process to cig 
pervious to Moisture. (RI.B.A, Sessional F 1543) 
B. Penney: A letter relative to process described by J. fal 
LBA, Sessional Papers Tei 


reater, ie 
Rew; The Prevention of Damp in elisiegs: 








( Varriatas.) 
SoctmeTY Fon Tun Prorecttow of Ancient Bunnies: 
Tho Treatment of Wall Surfaces. 
Puor, Cursca: On the Treatment of Old Paintings. 
(Soc. for the Protection of Ancient Buildings) 


ae eee eer ane el Buildings and Prosones. 
the Royal me eS ES: 


(‘The Proceedings of 
Britain April 1907.) 
KILiinewouTE Atenuecy, M-Inat.. E.: The Protection of 
penne eee ghining. (Writhen for the Britiah 
P “ (Builder, ed Sept. L004) 
Asouvaous: Preservation of Steelwork. 
Bs mer Wall Pal (Builder, Lith Jan, 1904) 
"| Builder, 2th July 1870) 


W, RK. Suscke: Notes on Sobeni] D a7} 
Walla, Openings, and Arches. Chatham 1n76 
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REVIEWS, 


BYZANTINE AND ROMANESQUE 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture. By Sir Thomas 
Graham Jackson, Bart., Ra. Dols, am.dto, £2 2, 
net, (Cambridge University Press, Fetter Lane, E.C.) 
The architectural developments which followed 

on the decadence of Imperial Roman style and pre- 

ceded the Gothic are well covered by the titles of 

Byzantine and Romaneaque, which Sir T. G. 

Jackson couples together in this interesting book. 

The terms are themselves suggestive of the never- 

ending controversy which hangs on the birth of 

mediaval architecture, and which comes vividly 


v 


before the reader in our authors Mle Was it the 
old Rome on the Tiber, whose Christian dominion 
established an architectural imperium over the 
building of the Middle Ages 1 Or was it the New 
Rome on the Bosphorus that relighted Eastern 
art to be a new iiemination for the barbarian 
West? The Greek or the Latin genius—which 
was it that found a latter-day maturity in the 
Gothic Cathedral? Where was the germ of Gothic 
atyle—in the domed hall of Hagia Sophia with 
its principle of hollowed unity, or m the aisled 
basilica of St. Peter’s and its drawn-out articula- 
tion of serried columns ¢ n= 
Sir T. G. Jackson steers clear of the obsessions 
of partisan archeology. If he starts medieval 
saphteetaus from Rome, he takes us by way of 
Syria and Salonica to Byzantium, and back to 
venna and Rome again, and so on to Venice, 
Pisa, and Milan. In this bird's-eye view of the 
maze of crossing channels, from which Italian 
architecture drew its springs, we are not asked to 
see everything from the Bast with Strz sgowski, 
nor all from Lombardy with Rivoira. Those who 
can remember the pleasure with which some a 
hi ago they read the author's “Dalmatia ~ wil 
prepared for the scholarly treatment and the 
descriptive insight with which he gives us now ® 
wider review of the Byzantine and [talian monu- 
ments, His Dalmatian travels have made for him 
a standpoint. of interest for both East and West ; 
and extending hia field by visits to Salonica and 
Constantinople as well as to the conspicuous ex 
amples nearer home, he offers us 4 first-hand 
discussion of the Byzantine style and of the Italian 
monumenta that followed tt. (is ei * his 
personal observation appears in his own Grawes® 
of most of the cheatin that he describes. The 
reader has the feeling that he ia accompanyIns the 
author in a nal inspection of the buildings. 
There is, perhaps, less of this value of individual 
scrutiny in the second volume that treats of 
salpine Romanesque. We have the same 
careful description of the varied exhibitions of 
Romanesque constructive genius, but for authority 
and argument we are referred ver) often to 
Hallam, Fergusson, and Viollet -le- ihc. Now 


Hallam’s “Europe in the Middle Ages” was 
written in 1826, and the archwology of Viollet- 
le-Due and F on dates to the sixties, There 
is no quarrel with our author for reminding us that 
ene old bripetit are still vasnebles and that, 
iscounting their special prejudices, we may get 
from them information as as l as eeant vending. 
Still, there are manifest disadvantages in discussing 
| que architecture regardless of more 
recentarchwology. The sequences of the building 
and of the sculpture that belong to the alsventh 
and twelfth centuries in France and En are 
now better understood than they were fift 


years 
ago. For example, the dating of the Durham 


vaults to the first quarter of the twelfth century is 
now acknowledged, so that their rib-vaulta were 
in execution by the side of the barrel constructions 
of Toulouse and Burgundy, and were anterior to 
the domes of Le Puy and Saint-Front. Again, Pro- 
vengal sculpture is not taken now as antedating 
that of other centres of Romanesque art—at oy 
rate at St. Jago de Compostella, at Chartres, ant 
at York statue-work of similar distinction was 
seutarels ela? £ This book neglects these dating: 

it neither follows nor discusses the investigations 
of the last twenty yeara, Yet surely Enlart and 
Lasteyrie, Kingsley Porter, and Bilson should be 
taken into account to-day in any review of 


Romanesque art. , | 
Epwarp &§. Paros [f.). 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 

Building Construction. In two vols. Vol. If, [The 
Architects’ Library.) By John H. Markham (A), 
Edwin Guan [4.), dlan G, James, Herbert A. Satechell 
(¥.), P. Mf. Simpson (FJ, J.D, Crace {Hon.A.. With 
142 illwafrations, 80. Lond, 1913, 10s, Gd. wel. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row.) 

This second volume of Building Construction 
well maintains the standard of the precedi 
volumes. The first third of the book deals wi 
reinforced concrete pes tepeg and clearly a4 far 
as space and type of subject permits. Although 
architecture as it is conceived to-day usually at- 
tracts a type of mind averse from mathematical 
calculations, it is necessary for students to obtain 
a grasp of the general principles involved im the 
use of dstnforned concrete, and nowhere will they 
find it in a more condensed and up-to-date form 
than in the volume under review. 

In comparing the reinforced-concrete type of 
structure with masonry buildings, it is pointed out 
that “a masonry wall is generally of fairly even 
thickness, with stresses distributed over its whole 
length, whereas in reinforced concrete all loads are 
confined to points of Sepbort and the inter- 
mediate walling acts mainly os on enclosing 
sereen.’’ This is not always the case, as it is in- 
teresting to note that these remarks as to rein- 
forced concrete can be applied with reasonable 
accuracy to the type of masonry construction 

4 
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found in this country after the Choir of Gloucester 
was built in the 14th century, where the loads were 
brought down to definite separate points of sup- 
port, and the wall between was merely a tracery 
infilling. Bearing this in mind we hardly agree 
“that reinforced concrete will have very little 
direct effect on the external lines and wee ap- 
pearance of street architecture“; we should have 
thought the exact reverse would be probable if the 
outward appearance is to be the logical expression 
of the internal structure. | 

The analysis of shearing stress—vertical and 
horizontal—imight be worked ont at greater 
length, for, unless the student obtains some ground- 
ing in the question elsewhere, we think he will find 
it difficult to get a grip of the subject from the 
somewhat condensed way in which it is presented 
in this book. 

When reading through the sections explaining the 
principal systems in vogue, we have been im- 
preased once more by the necessity for the most 
rigorous and exacting supervision of the work 
during execution, It is the most probable thing 
in the world that voids might be left in the con- 
orete, especially in systems of spiral reinforcement 
such as that of M. Considére. 

Sample pieces of reinforced concrete prepared 
under laboratory conditions ore valueless as on 
indication of the way in which the work will really 
be carried out. 

The description of the Kleine floor is hardly 
clear as to the way in which the cement joint ts 
formed between the blocks where the tension rod is 
embedded ; a note on the illustration would put 
this right. By the way, we think the mortar 
grouting in such floors is often used too dry; a 
wetter mortar is better for adhesion to the steel, 
although it 1 somewhat more difficult for the 
workman to use. 

The next chapter, on Roof Coverings, is excellent; 
it is written with a workmanlike knowledge of 
the subject by an architect who appreciates the 
niceties of the craft nanally ignored or overlooked 





by the builder. Emphasis is therefore laid upon 
such points as the necessity for the more extended 
use of tilting fillets, not only at the eaves, but also 
at the ridge and against vertical wall surfaces and 
verges, etc., and the necessity for always pre- 
serving the gauge, as to which we should like to add 
that lead aprons should always be cut or arranged 
so that the visible length of tile below the lead 
should in all cases be equal to the gauge. 

Tt is pleasing at last to come across explanations 
and illustrations of swept or laced valleys ; we often 
wondered when this waa going to be dealt with in 
a book on Building Construction, 

The author suggests, possibly faule de mieux 
that angles to vertical tile hanging may be cut ant 
mitred; to our mind this method is taboo and does 
not agree with the admirable spirit in which the 
subject has been treated as a whole. There 
should be a plasticity or softness about the treat- 
ment of tile surfaces, but nothing is more rigid and 
unsympathetic than an angle formed by cutting 
the tiles. 

The next chapter, on External Lead and Zinc 
Work, is treated more thoroughly than in any other 
hook of which we are aware; any criticism that 
can be made only has to do with minor matters. 
For instance, we should be inclined to advocate 
drips grooved against capillary attraction m 
cases, Whereas the author permits the omission of 
the groove. Wethink the durability of zinc ia over- 
estimated, Nothing seems to be said as to the 
desirability of extra weight of lead in cesspools; 
but such criticism is merely perfunctory in view of 
the excellent way the subject has been treated. 

There follows one chapter on Glazing and two 
on Timber which contain much information brought 
up to date, and which has evidently been con- 
densed as much as possible, : 

The chapters on Joinery in particular emphasise 
the point of view of the architect ; it is st e that, 
Building Construction has not been treated more 
definitely from this point of view before. We do 
not understand the author when he says that 


." 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 





unds are not necessities to linings and ure 
better omitted, except, perhaps, when the lining: 
are of hard wood which has to be left unpamted ; 
perhaps a recasting of the paragraph would make 
the author's meaning clearer. 

It must not be forgotten that grounds might be 
treated almost as logically in connection with the 
plasterer as with the joiner. Adequate fixing may 
probably be obtained apart from grounds, yet you 
ca t perfect joinery if the wrought woodwork 
das astop by the plasterer for his wet 





material. | i, 
In fig. 96 the lower ground to the skirting has 
been omitted, together with the cross backing, and 
the framing together of the joinery forming the 
parts of the skirting might be reconsidered. | 
Reference is made to the use of the seribe instead 
of the mitre in machine work for the angles of 
panel mouldings; in the next edition it would be 
well to insert a sentence condemning this practice, 
because of the feather-edge that is inevitable. 
Nothing at all seems to be said as to the necessity 
of cross-tongueing all joinery over 9 inches wide, 
In the paragraphs dealing with French case- 
ments it would have been interesting if a detail of 
the casement aa treated in France had been given 
aa shown in the figure adjoining, for, although just 
in the act of closing it may appear awkward to an 
Englishman, it has a good deal to recommend it. 
Venetian shutters (persiennes) are detailed less 
clumsily abroad than in England, which is an tm- 
provement, Owing to the prevalence of their use 
i modern design, some notice might have been 
taken of the iron casement as fitted to woodwork. 
The book concludes with chapters on Plastering 
and Painting and Decoration, which, while quite 
excellent, do not strike us as being so individual 
and new in treatment as some of the others. 
Printers’ errors are remarkably few. Ae 93 
has been printed the wrong way up, and in the 
second line, p. 242, the word “carved” ought 
surely to have been “ curved.” : 
W. E. Vernon Crompron [F’.]. 


Mr, Rawsay Traguvars [1.] has been ap inted ta 
the Chair of Architecture in the McGill University. 
Montreal, in succession to Professor P. E. Nobhs [A.} 
Mr. Traquair, who commenced practice in Edinburgh 
in 1905, has been in charge of the day classes in archi- 
tecture at the Edinburgh College of Art. 








Tniinn Architecture: its Psychology, Structure, and History, 
from the First Mol Serta toils Present Dar, 
By E. B, Havell. With [lnstrations.. $0. Lond. 1014. 
fe, net. [John Murrmy, Alimmarie Stree “it 7 7 

The Joamal of Hellenic Studies, Vol, XXXUIL., Part I., among 
the interesting contents of which isa Paper by Professor 
W. HL Lothaby on * The Sculptares of the Later Temple of 
Artemia at Ephesus.” [Macmillan 4 Co., St. Martin's Street, 
WC.) 
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9 Coxpurr Sraxer, Loxnow, W., 28/4 June 1918. 


CHRONICLE. 

The Council, in the exercise of the powers given 

by By-law 57, have extended the duration of the 

Session till the $lst July. The adjourned meeting 

for the consideration of the Revised Schedule ol 
Charges will take place on Monday the 7th. 


The Gold Medal Night. 
The Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal last 
Monday was witnessed by a large assemblage of 
members and visitors, the presence on the front 
benches of a numerous company of ladies lending 
additional grace and brilliancy to thescene. At the 
dinner at the Café Royal previous to the meeting, 
the Council had entertained Lord Plymouth, Mr. 
Joseph Pease, President of the Board of Education, 
Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge, Permanent Head of the 
Education Department, Sir Thomas Jackson, R.A., 
Sir George Frampton, R.A. (ier. A.], Mr. Geor 
Clausen, B.A., Mr Henry Pegram, A.R.A., Mr. 
F. W. Pomeroy, A.R.A. [Hon. A.), Mr. Walter 
Crane [ffon. A.j, Sir Malcolm Morris, Mr. Basil 
Champnevys, Mr. A. W. Soames, M.P., Mr, Wm. C, 
Alexander, Mr, Edward Bond, Mr. L. March 
Phillipps, Professor W. P. Ker, and Mr. Athelstan 
Riley. These gentlemen came on afterwards to the 
Institute for the Presentation, Of the aix sur- 
viving English Gold Medallists three were present, 
Sir Ernest George [1896], Sir Thomas Jackson 
(1910), and Mr. Basil Champneya [1912], As 
usual on these occasions the walla were hung with 
plans, photographs, and drawings of the Medallist’s 
principal works, together with a collection of 
irawinges meg ngs | site with the pencil in 
pictorial art. Mr. Blomfield had a most enthusiastic 
reception, and was long and warmly cheered as, 
decorated with the broad blue ribbon and pendent 
Medal, he proceeded to deliver his Address, ~ 


The Danger to St. Paul's Cathedral: Inspection |! 
Members of the Council R.1. B.A. ed 
In view of the disquieting report drawn up by 
Sir Francis Fox on the dangers threatening the 
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stability of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Mr. Mervyn 
Macartney [¥.], the Surveyor to the Fabric, invited 
members of the Council of the Royal Institute to 
visit the Cathedral and view the aythebies of injury 
caused by the instability of the foundations. 
Accordingly last week two parties of the Council 
Inspected the Cathedral under the guidance of Mr. 
Macartney and Sir Francis Fox. The Times states 
that Mr. Macartney informed their representa- 
tive that the object of the visit was to inspect 
one of the piers supporting the dome, and also the 
buttresses of the Cathedral, They examined 
the south-west pier in the crypt, which measures 
45 feet by 20 feet, It wag found to have an outer 
skin of ashlar work, or dressed stone, Varying in 
thickness from 6 in. to 18 in. The interior was 
filled in with rubble, among which was found all 
sorts of oddments, probably the remains of the pre- 
vious Cathedral. Aaans them was a portion of a 
Roman column, This apionettate was subjected 
to careful investigation. It was found to consist of 
large pieces of stone and mortar. The proportion 
of water in mortar is very large, and in process 
of time the water evaporates; the consequence is 
that the agglomerate which at one time no doubt 
filled the interior of the pier has subsided con- 
siderably, and the dome, instead of resting on 
solid mass 45 feet by 20 feet, now rests only on the 
skin Varying in thickness from Gin. to 18in. It is 
assumed that the other piers are in a similar con- 
dition, and that the pressure of the dome therefore 
falls unequally upon its supports. It is intended 
to pump concrete into the pier and thus make it 
avain a solid mass. Twenty-two out of the thirty- 
two buttresses are more or lesa fissured. Four of 
them have already been consolidated by pumping 
liquid cement into the fissures. The clock tower 
is also under repair, It has been found that the 
iron dials with which Wren bound the stonework 
together have so expanded with rust as to break 
the stone into pieces. The ironwork js being re- 
moved and new stone being put in. 


Competition for New Parliament Buildings, Canada. 
The Canadian Government has decided to erect 
a large group of new Government Buildings at 
Ottawa to Baka acconimodation for the rapidly 
rowihg adininstrative activities of the country. 
‘magnificent site has been selected along the top 
of the high bluffs overlooking the Ottawa river, to 
the west of the present group of Parliament build- 
ings. A Competition, limited to architecta of the 
British Empire, will take place for the design, and 
the selection will be nade bi a jury of three archi- 
tects—two Canadian and one British. The Council 
of the Royal Institute have been asked to appoint 
the Eritish Assessor, and their choice has fallen 
upon Mr. T, EB. Colleutt, Royal Gold Medallist, 
_President, Mr. Collcutt has accepted the 
position, and ia now on his way to Canada to assist 
in drawing up the conditions of the Competition. 


English Oak and other English Timber. 

Architects desirous at any time of procuring 
English oak or any other English timber are 
invited to write to the Honorary Secretary of the 
“ English Forestry Association,” Farnham Com- 
mon, Slough, Bucks. This Association is not a 
trading association and does not buy or sell tumber. 
Its objects are to assist consumers and those 
desirous of procuring English timber to do so with 
the least possible trouble, and to remove some of 
the handicaps from which English timber at pre- 
sent suffers. The Honorary Secretary will weleome 
any inquiries from architects or conaumersand give 
all possible information as to where supplies of 
English timber can be obtained, or other poir 
relating to the commercial utilisation of timber. 





International Competition for Royal Palace and Law 
Soiteat Geko 


A memorandum from the Ministry of Public 
Works (Department of Architecture) of Bulgaria, 
ad 1 to the Royal Institute, announces that 
it has been necessary to extend the date for sending 
in designs in the International Competition for the 

roposed Royal Palace and Law Courts at Sofia 
until the Ist November (new atyle), 


Rome Scholarship in Architecture. 

The Faculty of Architecture of the British School 
ut Rome met a few days ago to assess the designs 
submitted by competitors in the first competition 
for the Rome Scholarship in Architecture, and 
selected from among them the following to compete 
in the final competition :— 

Thomas Braddock. H. (0. Bradshaw, Emmest Cor- 
mier, Richard Duckett, Louis de Soissons, William 
Harding Thompson, and Edward G. Wylie. 

Mesars. Duckett, de Soissons, and Thompso 
are also eligible for the Jarvis Studentship of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 


Proposed Exhibitions of Cottages and Buildings for 
Small Holdings. 


The Council ue the Heat eae ENS and ps 
Planning Association have decided to organise for 
next year two exhibitions of cottages. One, for 
urban districts, will include the plans suggested by 
the Local Government Board on Chait tenet Report, 
and prizea will be offered for designs for the be 
elevations and the most economic grouping. In 
the second exhibition the ciesunrall, icp te of the 
“s partmental eee on Buildings ee Small 

‘oldings will be adopted, and g o oldings : 
will be formed in which the plans attached to the 
Committee's Report will be followed. An in- 
fluential Committee has been formed, which will be 
presided over by Mr. Christopher Turnor, who was 
hairman of the Departmental Committee, and 
other members of the Committee have agreed to 
serve. 















HELLENIC RESEARCH 


The Proposed Northern Junction Railway. 

Garden Cities and Town Planning for June 
publones a plan, prepared by the Garden Cities and 
Town Planning uedelation showing the route of 
the pe ose Northern Junction Railway and the 
muschiel that would be done should the scheme be 
carried out. Following the route south, it is shown 
that eighty new homes would be affected, a public 
common cut in half, Coldwall Wood cut through, 
another eighty homes affected, Finchley Town 
Planning Scheme broken up, Hampstead Garden 
Suburb spoiled, medieval lake and garden spoiled, 
Brent Reservoir disfigured by viaduct, public foot- 
paths intercepted, much wooded country de- 
stroyed, sixty-four working men’s gardens de- 
stroyed, Roman Camp and ancient Parish Church 
Injured, grounds of two large athletic clubs ruined, 
\ sabi Park wood and stream destroyed, 
Twyford Abbey Avenue spoiled, avenue buried, 
tree-lined public walk destroyed, four recreation 
stounds eut up, City of London Club fields cut 
through, traffic avenues intercepted. The Council 
of the Association has passed the following resolu- 
hon: “That the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Assqciation strongly protests against the route as 
now proposed for the Northern Junction Railway, 
on the ground that the railway is being promoted 
without consideration to other prospective lines of 
communication, such as the circular road recom- 
mended by the Board of Trade, and without re- 
met to the amenities of the districts ehronse 
whieh tt J 5, especially of the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb.” : a 

As we go to pressitis announced that the House 
of Commons Committee have concluded their 
inguiry, and rejected the Bill, holding the pre- 
amble not proved. 





St Peter's Square, Hammersmith. 


The following letter has been addressed from the 
Royal Institute to the Hammersmith Borough 
Council -— 

D 17th June 1915. 

EAR 5ie,—The Town Planning Committee o| 
the R.L.B.A. have watched with interest the con- 
troversy that is proceeding with reference to the 
Preservation of St, Peter's Square. They realise 
that the difficulties with which the Corporation of 
Hammersmith are faced, in acquiring this garden 
for the public, are very t, but trust that they 
hae ee: in their efforts, = he everything in 

Ler power to secure it aa a ee spice, 

The Committee are (epee with the impart 

ance of its preservation for the following reasona ;— 
_ lt isa particularly interesting example of a late 
corgian Square. | 

‘é garden, which was laid out by the well- 
‘nown landscape gardener, John Loudon, contaims 
4 varied collection of trees, many of which are of 


exceeding beauty. 
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A public open space is urgently needed in this 
part of the borough, and it appears to us that ite . 
acquisition offers the most favourable opportunity 
for providing a public garden between the river 
and King Street that is likely to occur.—Faithfully 
yours, H. V. Laxcuester, 
Chatrman of Committee. 


Town Planning Act: Suggested Amendment. 

The Birmingham Town Planning Committee is 
submitting to the Local Government Board im- 
portant suggestions for the modification of the 
present regulations attaching to the Town Planning 
Act. These suggestions would involve some shght 
amendment of the Act, but if they could be adopted 
the time taken in getting Town Planning schemes 
through would be greatly reduced and much 
ex pense would be saved Town Planning Authorities. 
Birmingham has got through two schemes of Town 
Planning, and a this rd is now being considered ; the 
suggestions are the outcome of diiticulties which the 
Committee have experienced. 


Hellenic Research: Discoveries in Crete. 

At the annual general meeting of the Society for 
the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, held last Tues- 
day, Mr. Noel Heaton stated that he had recently 
left in Crete the President, Sir Arthur Evans, whose 
return to England had been delayed owing to some 
important discoveries he had made in the course of 
his excavations in the Palace of Knossos. Not only 
had several floors been laid bare, but some interest- 
ing frescoes had also been discovered, 

he Chairman supplied an illustrated communi- 
cation on some recent acquisitions in the Depart- 
ment of Greek and Roman Antiquities at the 
British Museum. Among the most important 
additions are some rough pieces of the capital of an 
Ionic column from the early Temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus, These were found in the supplementary 
excavations which have been made, and an ex- 
amination of them corrects certain erroneous con- 
jectures which have been formed of the original 
outline. The capital is now being reconstructed 
in the workshops at the British Museum by Mr. 
Hamilton Smith, who hopes to have it completed 
in the autumn. | | 

The annual report of the Society states that Mr. 
KR. M. Dawkins, the Director of the British School 
at Athens, has recently secured for excavation the 
important site of the Kamares cave in Crete. 


Cricket: RTL BLA. v. ALA, 


A match between teams representing the In- 
stitute and the Architectural Association will take 
lace on the A.A. Athletic Ground at Elstree on 
Vednesday, 9th July. A train leaving St. Pancras 
at 10.8 a.m. will enable spectators to reach the 
ground by the time play commences. 


eo 
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A Canadian'’s Gift to the Nation. 

Quebec House, Westerham, General Wolfe's 
early home, has been purchased by Mr. Joseph 
Bowles Learmont, of Montreal, with the object of 
founding a national museum and headquarters for 
all things relating to Wolfe and Canadian history 
in general, Mr. Learmont is a business man of 
Montreal, and is well known for his knowledge of 
literary and historical subjects, on which he fre- 
quently lectures. Dr. Doughty, C.M.G., the Cana- 
lian archivist, who is shortly coming to England, 
will, with Mr. Learmont, and assisted by the 
Westerham Society, organise the new museum, 
It is intended to refurnish the house as it might 
have been in the year 1755, when Wolfe anhia 
parents first lived there, 


OBITUARY, 

John Oldrid Scott, P.S.A., who died on the 
s0th May in his 72nd year, had been a Fellow of 
the Institute since 1878. He was the second 
son of the late Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., and 
received his professional training in his father’s 
office, which he entered in 1860, among his fellow- 
pee being Sir T. G. Jackson, R.A. Mr. J. J. 
Stevenson, and Mr, P. R. Johnson. He was asso- 
ciated with his father in many important works, 
among them the Foreign Office, Whitehall, St. 
Mary’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, Glasgow University, 
and the restoration work at Saliabury, Hereford, 
Ripon, Ely, St. David's, and Bangor Cathedrals ; 
and in the case of several of these since his father’s 
death he carried out further work. He designed 
Lahore Cathedral; Grahamstown Cathedral; St. 
Paul's, Manchester; St. Mary's, Slough; the 
Greek Church, Moscow Road, Bayswater; the 
Training College and Chapel at Ripon, and Brad- 
field College Chapel. He restored Tewkesbury 
Abbey, St. Michael's, Coventry (the towerand spire), 
St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, Beverley Minster, and 
St. Mary's, Beverley ; and Southampton Cathedral. 
The great church at Norwich, built for the Duke 
of Norfolk and only lately finished, was for many 
years In his hands, and the eastern part is to a 
considerable extent his design, though the church 
was onginally designed as a whole and the nave 
completed by his elder brother, the late Mr. George 
Gilbert Seott, The Times of the 2nd June, in an 
Interesting notice, saya: “ Mr. Scott showed a 
remarkable example—we might say im these dave 
A Unique ¢xample—of steady persistence in an 
ideal once accepted and never departed from. His 
father had been the principal influence in fixing 
the formula, as one may say, of the Gothic a 
To Sir Gilbert the problem of modern English 
architecture was based on the simple faith that 
Gothic, thirteenth or fourteenth century by prefer- 
ence, was the great national style, the best style 
that ever fourished, and that we could do nothing 
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better than reproduce it as carefully and learnedly 
as possible, and restore or renew its ancient ex- 
amples where defaced by time or violence. His 
mantle fell on Mr, Oldrid Scott, who seems to have 
accepted his father’s architectural faith implicitly 
and carned it out religiously. Year after year 


were seen on the walls of the Royal Academy one 
or more of his church designs, generally shown in 


lain businesslike pen-and-ink drawings—modern 
sothic churches on the rein ee that yer 
accepted fifty years ago, but alwaya good . 
Seana, tbe saint fan accurate seials af 
the style. In this rm t he was probably the 
equal of his father, aad no one could have been 
better qualified for such a task as rebuilding Selby 
Abbey after the fire, which was a piece of legitimate 
reconstruction rather than restoration in the 
ordinary sense. It is to be regretted that he was 
ousted tigi the position, which might have fallen 
to him naturally (as the successor to his father), of 
architect for the restoration of St. Albans Cathe- 
dral, with results to the building which it is now 
too late to deplore. . . . Mr. Scott lived a very 
a uiet life, not mixing much with his professional 
ethren, and taking no active part in the various 
questions often disc with more or leas acerbity 
at professional gatherings. In fact, he avoided any 
kind of réclame. He was not an architecturs 
enius, for genius will not be confined within the 
imits of a formula; but he was a sound workman 
in his own GhAeass pro vues of architecture, and no 
one better upheld the dignity of the profession. 
He married in 1868 Mary Ann, eldest daughter of 
the late Rev, Thomas Stevens, rector of Bradfield 
and founder of Bradfield College. His wife and 
nine children survive him. Mr. Giles Gilbert Scott, 
the architect of Liverpool Cathedral, is his nephew.’ 


Thomas Edgar Lidiard James, who died on the 
13th May, Hedy 55 von aan elected a Fellow of 
the Institute in 1593. He was articled to Messrs. 
Wilson, Willcox & Wilson, of Bath, in 1874, and 
remained with them afterwards for a time a5 
assistant. In 1874, after spending some months 
touring abroad, he came to London and worked 
successively a3 assistant in the offices of Messrs. 
Pugin & Pugin, Mr. John Robinson, Mr, R. W. 
Mylne, and Mr. Frederick Milner. In 1854 he 
settled in practice in London on his own account 
at 27 Chancery Lane. Among his early works 
were & block of shops and sea Bo Market Place, 
for the Corporation of Leicester, won in open com- 
petition ; residence at Surbiton for Sir John Ar 
mine Morris, Bart. ; residences and other buildings 
at Colwyn Bay. As architect to the Rydal Mount 
School, Colwyn Bay, he made the plans and design 
for the new buildings, whereof ths dining-hall 
with oak panelling, screens, gallery, &c.) and 
house block of the main quadrangle were erected 
thirteen years ago at a cost of some £10,000, and 
the remaining portions, with laboratory, science, 
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and other class-rooms, were completed since. He 
was the architect of a large block of residential 
flats, with shops, on the site of Heath Lodge, 
Wandsworth Road ; the new pees § for Queens- 
wood School, Clapham Park; a block of shop and 
business premises, South Side, Clapham Common; 
the tower of the Church of the Ascension, Balham 
Hill, and the new buildings, Manor House School, 
neers Common ; and of the church hall, &c., for 
St. Margaret’s Church, Leytonstone. 





THE EXAMINATIONS. 


Jrnstructions. 


1. The drawings, which should be on umform 


sheets of paper of not leas than Imperial size, must 
be sent to the Secretary of the Board of Architec- 


tural Education, Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, 9 Conduit Street, W.,on or before the dates 
specified below. | | 

2, Each set of drawings must be signed by the 
author, AND HIS KAME AND Appress, and the 
name of the school, if any, in which the drawings 
have been prepared, must be attached thereto. 

3. All designs, whether done in a school or not, 
must be accompanied by a declaration from the 
Student that the design is his own work and that 
the drawings have been wholly executed by him. 
In the preparation of the design the Student may 
profit by advice. | 

4. Drawings for subjects (a) are to have the 
shadows projected at any angle of 45° in line, mono- 
chrome, or colour. Drawings in subjects (}) are to 
be finished as working drawings. Lettering on all 
drawings must be in a clear scl olarly character. 

Subject AX. 

(a) A Classical Villa situated in wooded country 
for a bachelor who has a small but valuable collec: 
tion of antique sculpture. -inch scale and j-inch 
drawings to show both the villa and the gardens. 

(b) A Pier oe a padigsat wens Sie 

wings required : ,),-inch scale drawings of the 
general Schiaene, vie j-inch scale detail showing 
the construction of the pier and of any pavilion 
Which may be on it. 


Subject XJ, 
(4) A Monumental Tower with a large clock to 
be built to commemorate the adoption of the men- 
dian of Greenwich throughout the world. Beale of 
drawings to auit the size of the scheme, but to in- 
clude one detail drawing. oe 
(4) A Country Club for $00 members in « large 
provincial town on a corner site, 75 feet wide by 150 
feet deep, hounded by two main roads. The build- 
ing can only extend back half the depth of the site, 
the remainder of which is to be treated as a formal 
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cme Drawings required: --inch scale and 


4-inch. 
Subject NIT, 

(a) A Lighthouse on an isolated rock 100 yards 
from the entrance to a naval harbour. Scale of 
drawings to suit the size of the scheme, but to in- 
clude one detail drawing. 

(4) A Golf Club House: To contain:— _ 

Entrance sgn) greets box and telephone. Small room 
for Secretary ‘and Committee mectings, Clubrooms, 

Voranidah or baleony, facing links. — 

Dresaing rooms to contain 3%) lockers. 

Lavatories, baths, ahower baths, w.c.’s and urinals. 

Dining room anid servery. | _s 

Kitchen, scullery, landers, pantry, stores, wine, beer, 
mineral waters, coals, knives and boots. 

Heating chamber and drying room. 

Billiard room (2 tables) (card room optional), bar, 

Sorranta’ hall | «ee | 

Steward's quarters, sitting mom, 2 or 3 bedroome, &e, 

Caddies’ room, with caddie-master’s room adjoining ; 
woe, and urinals, and workshop. | 

Drawings required —2 plans, 2 sections, and 
3 elevations to }-in. scale, also one }-in. detail. 


Dates jor Submission of Designs in 1913-1914. 
Subject X. Subject XI Subject XI. 


United Kingdom Slat Aug. Sst Oct. Set Deo. 
Johannesburg Slat Oct, Slat Dec. 28th Feb, 
Me} bourne 0th Nov. Slat Jan. Blet Mar. 
Sydney Mth Nov, let Jan, dat Mar, 
Toronto dith Sept. D0th Nov. S3lst Jan. 


MINUTES. XVI. 
Spectra, GerenaL Meermas: Scrmpcre oy Cuances. 

At « Spocial General Mecting, held Monday, 10th May 
1913, at 8 p.m.—Present: Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., 
President, in the Chair; © Fellows (including 11 members 
af the Council), 32 Associates (including 1 member of the 
Council), 2 Licentiates, and 1 Hon. ate : 

The President announced the object of the meeting— 
vin., to consider the draft of the Revised Schedule of Pro- 
feasional Charges and documenta connected therewith 
which had been prepared hy the Council, and copies of 
which had been laued to members with the notice con. 
vening the meeting. ao pees Fe 

Mr. Ernest Newton, A.B.A., Vice-President, formally 
conded, the adoption of the documenta before the Meeting. 

A motion by Mr. Edward Groonop [ F,], secondid by Mr. 
Delissn Red (F.1, that the general principles of the re- 
vised Schedule be first discussed, waa put to the Meeting 
and agreed to. : 

A motion by Mr. Edwin T. Hall [¥.], seconded by Mr. 
H. Hardwicke Langston [A.], supported by Mr. W. H. 
Atkin: Berry i and spoken against by Messrs. Wm. 
Woodward [F.], Edward Greenop [F.], James 5. Gibson 
(F-} c. H. Poke jo (F.], and C. Stanley Peach [F,], that the 
ument be referred back to the Council for re-considera- 
tion of questions of principle, waa negatived by a large ma- 
jarit " 

; it having been agreed, on the motion of Mr. Gibson, 
that the document be taken clause by clause, the intro- 
ductory paragraph and clauses | to 6 of the Conditions of 


Engagement were discussed, and various amendments were 


and agreed to, 
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On the motion of Mr, Max Clarke [F.}, seconded by Mr. 
Langston, the Meeting was then adjourned, it being an- 
nounced that the adjourned Mocting would take place on 
Monila 2nd June. 

Tho Mocting rose at 10,0) p.m. 


At the §pecial Genoral AI Meeting nd jonane from 19th May, 
and held Monday, 2nd June 1913, at 8 p.m., for the con- 
sideration of the draft revised Schedu 4 Professional 
Charges and documenta connected therewith—Prosent : 
Mr. ! Blomfield, A.B.A., in the Chair ; 25 Follows 
(including 8 members of the Counoil), 30 Associates (in. 
eluding | member of the Council), and 5 Licentintes—the 
Minutes of the Meeting held 19th May were read and put 
for confirmation 

Mr. H. Hardwicke Langston [4.] uting the accuracy 
oft H: Hardwicke Langston (4. dapating th had put to 
the Chair and the Chairman's replies did not appear taerein, 
it was pointed out that the Minutes, in accordance with the 
uaa! practice, recorded reanlita only, and not details of the 
Meeting, but that the matters Mr. Langston referred to 
would be found duly recorded in the verbatim report which 
had been taken of the prooeedings. 

Shahg ira nbiti earth to the Meeting and passed as 
correct, Mr. Langeton dissenting. 

The Meeting passed to the consideration of the draft 
letter which it was proposed should bo sent to clients with 
the Scale of Professional Chargea, and various suggestions 
for ita amendment having been agreed to, a revised draft 


embodying these suggestions, moved by Mr. C. Stanley 
Poach, | seconded by Mr, Geo ‘Habbard, FB.A, LF.) 
bor ni to the Meeting and carri nhanima 

then pr led to the ideration of 
Clause 1 of the Scale of Charges, and = motion by Mr, 
James 5. Gibson [F.], seconded by Mr. Dwlisen Joseph [F.), 
that o uniform scale of 6 per cent. be charged on the total 


cost of the complete work was discussed, and on being put 
to the Meeting was negatived—10 voting for.and 20) opminet. 

The sub-sections of clause | were then discussed and 
pine proposals for their amendment were rejected by tha 


ting. 
On the motion of Mr. J. 8. Gibson, seconded by Mr. 
Edmond Wimperis, it was resolved to adjourn the dis- 
cussion, and the Meeting atparated at 10.40 p.m. 


At the Special General Meeting adjourned from 2nd June, 
and held Monday, l6th June 1915, at § p.m., for the con- 
aderastion of draft revised Schedule of Professional 
Charges — Present: Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A., Vice- 
President, in the Chair; 23 Fellows (inclading 9 mombers of 
the Counoil), 9% Associntes (including 1 member of the 
Council), and 12 Licentiates—the Minutes of the od- 
journed 2 pears General Meeting hold 2nd June were read 
sg yw as correct. 

reaolotion by Mr. J, Harold Kennard [4.], seconded b 
Mr, H. Hardwicke Langston {A.|, that the Seapets arcu 
of order on the ground that insufficient notice had been 
given, Po put to the meeting and nogatived by a large 
majority. 
Meeting proceeded to the consideration of clause 1, 
the first paragraph of which waa put to the meeting and 


greed to ma printed, 
graph wae also ta 
optnaans ming. agreed to a4 printed, tw 
t rd to the mst of the clans, an amendment by 
Mr. J. & Gibson [F Lipsey and C. Stanley P 
LF.]. that a graduated scale for works acotinel Voi than 
brapproved, and thas it be refelred to the Comal to 
formulate this scale, which should not in any case exceed 
ef pease ol mare tmeaat esta oe es leaba waa carried by 33 
votes against 8. 
The foregoing amendment being put as the substantive 
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motion, an amendment by Mr. Hubert ©. Corlette [F.), 
seconded by Mr, F. 'T. W. Goldsmith [¥.], that the sliding 
scale shoukl embody the principle that the rate of charge 
shall not be more than 10 per cent, and not lesa than 5 per 
cant. was negative 
An amendment bey Mr. W. Henry White [F.] to omit 
items 3,4, and 6 from the clause was negatived. 
_Anamendment by Mr, Delisus J eh bby poner i 
. Langston, was carried (29 voting or ond & againet), 
and became the substantive motion, that the scale should 
read " Cost of works not exceeding £500, 10 per cont, ; not 
exceeding £1,000, See not exceeding £1,500), 7 per 
cent. ; not excveding £2 . 6 percent.” 
An amendment iy Mr. W. Rowland Howell [F.] pro. 
Brash desta peat thie ani kai for works costing £2,500 


WAE naan 
by Mr. Edward Greens Cis eee reheat 





An amendment 

by Mr, derskeonetind ane [A.], that tho 
the form originally drafted by the Conncil, was aaarrdey 

Finally, « a proesal b Mr. Dielisaa Joseph, seconded by 
Mr. Maurice ee 1, “That the Councti’s Schedule 
inclause | be adopted in principle, subject to the totals 
being stated at a five rate in cach case at the nearest round 
figures, in the same manner as in Ryedo's Seale,’ wax put to 
the vote and carried bunhintn began wna t, and then as 
the substantive motion, against 3 dissention 

The Meeting waa then adjourned on the maine of Mr.. 
F. W. Marks [F.], seconded by Mr. Gibson, and the pro- 
coedings terminated at 10,45 p.m. 


Onpisany Geyeaat Meerimc: Rovan Gonp Mena 
At tho Sixteenth General Moet: Sune 1013 ¥) of the 
191 rl nt ee 
A., in 





Session 1912-13, held Monday, 23r 

.m.—Present: Mr. Reginald Blomfield A.R. 

‘hair: 45 Fellows (including members of the Council), 
Ba) Associates (including 2 membera of the Council), “ 
Licentiales, 8 Hon, Associates, and «a large company 
visitors—tho Minutes of the Meeting held $th June having 
been published in the Jornwat, were taken as read an 
aa OOTTeCt. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Vice-President, acting for the Hon. 
Secretary, announce} the decease of John Oldrid Scott, 
Fellow, and it was resolved that the regret« of the Institute 
for the loss it had sustained by percent be entered on the 


Minutes and that n message of sympathy and condolence 
be sent on behalf of the Institute to his widow and family. 
The Secretary announced that the Council had nomi- 
nated to the Honorary Fellowship of the Institute the 
The following Feginald Baliol Brett, t Esher,G.C,V. oO. 
wing gentlemen attending fol the first time 


since their election were formally admitted by the Presi- 
dent, viz.: William Louis Luoas, B.A. Caniah,, Follow 
Jamon sens pe Reid, Fellow ; Claude P. Jones, Licenfeale 

The then rented the raha sso which was taken 


Myce Rigte Hon the menrot Past President. 
Earl of E Plymouth, PCL, Hon. Fellow, 
Atvaedtn tere ee of the Roya Gold 


neon Bead ral cee and formally 


him with 

Mr. Blomfield reay and delivered an address on 
notable architects era. 

On the thotion of the Hight Hon, Tosoph Pease, P.C ‘ 
President of the Board of Education, seconded by Sir 
Thomas G, Jackson, R.A., a vote of thanks was passed by 
acclamation to Mr. Blomfield for his address, and was 
briefly responded to, 

On the motion of Mr, Ernest Newton, A.R.A., iee- 

. , seconded by Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A., Face-- 
President, a vote of thanks was accorded by scclamation 
Seat ee eee ee 


"His lordship ha 
aman to fn ect ened the Macteng Cecmeeiee ant 0 p.m. 


. ome 





Scutoss Leoronnsnnox, SaLznrna, 


BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE. 
Essay submitted under the motto ‘Chi non sa far stupir vada alla striglia,” and awarded a Certificate of 
Honourable Mention in the Competition for the Royal Institute Essay Medal 1913. 
By Martin Saaw Braces [4.]. 
I. 

ESEARCH in an obscure or discredited byway of art may yield to a student the same 
unique satisfaction which an explorer feels on gazing over some desolate plateau with 
the knowledge that no human eyes have ever seen what he sees. And although in 

oa terra incognita there is a semblance of exaggeration, yet to 


likening Baroque architecture t | 
English readers the first few beams of criticism that have been directed towards its dark 


mysteries have done little to dispel the gloom. | 
Fashion in the mistress art is not perhaps so fickle a jade as in other aspects of life, yet her 


changeable moods are felt even in the enduring medium of stone and steel. Modern improve- 
ments in printing and illustration have enabled the architect of to-day to draw his inspiration 
from every bygone age, and have caused the recurring sequence of historical revivals now so 
familine to us all. How is it, then, that there has never been a Baroque revival, and that so 
little interest has hitherto been evinced in the history of the style? 

Chiefly hecanse the period has for centuries been under the ban, attacked by the brilliant 
pen of Ruskin and the clumsy scrawls of less reputable eritics, but partly because the neglect 
which has enveloped it precluded any real understanding of its proper scope and latent 
possibilities, 

“What's in a name?'’ once asked a sage, and never has a wise saying been more fruitful 
of contradiction, for a name may as easily mislead the unwary in architecture as in other 
realms. and a nickname is hard indeed to outlive. The Quakers and the Tories have had no 
more to suffer than those virile and original masters of the seventeenth century, whose genius 
created the misunderstood style known as Baroque. 

There are many glaring defects in architectural terminology, and often the origin of well- 
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worn definitions is difficult to trace. In the present instance even the painful erudition of the 
Teuton brain has failed to elucidate a satisfactory explanation. A plausible, if only hypo- 
thetical, theory advanced by the present writer may satisfy those who have the imaginative 
faculty rather than the strictly sceptical mind. 

In the days when that delightful rogue and liar Benvenuto Cellini was varying his amorous 
escapades with his marvellous achievements in drt there came from the Mediterranean fisheries 
to his work-beneh pearls of all shapes and sizes—some misshapen and useless. These abortive 
pearls were known to the Portuguese fisher-folk by the name of barocce, but the term may have 
reached Portugal from Phoenicia, or from some Moorish source. At all events, it provided a 
convenient description for its purpose, and as workmen in the sixteenth century were guilty of 
slang, just as their successors are to-day, there is no harm in assuming that the nickname soon 
outgrew its first object and gradually came to be applied to any detail of artistic design which 
varied from conventional lines. a“ 

The hard line which differentiates the architect of modern times from the goldsmith and 
the painter did not exist when one man possessed the qualifications of half-a-dozen, and Cellini 
the goldsmith-seulptor, or Michelangelo the seulptor-painter-architect-poet are but the counter- 
part of our English Jacks-of-all-trades—Inigo Jones, Wren, and Vanbrngh. So may the gold- 
smith’s nickname have penetrated to the architect's atelier in Rome. . 

A more academic theory relegates the word to a purely literary origin and connects it with 
barocco, implying a figure of syllogism which draws conclusions from the absurd. In this 
regard it must not be forgotten that there was a close parallel between the Baroque movements 
in architecture and literature during the seventeenth century, the period which produced the 
Euphuists and the Précieuz outside Italy, 

Beginning then with an unfortunate title to mar its reputation, this style of design has 
gradually ceased to be credited with many of its greatest exploits, for among the uneducated in 
such matters the sole test has come to be limited to the extravagance of its ornamental features. 
This is generalising to excess, and a critic cannot be too careful of his definitions, especially 
with a hostile public. 

The Baroque period in Italy may be broadly defined as the seventeenth century, although 
many of its earlier examples date back to 1580, or thereabouts, while others, notably the Foun- 
tain of Trevi (1785), are much later. Inspired by Michelangelo and his pupils, and fostered 
by the Counter-Reformation, it found its most striking expression in Rome, spreading thence 
all over Italy, with a notable culmination in Turin, then the capital of those Piedmontese kings 
who were destined to create United Italy. 

Tn other countries the movement found an already free atyle in architectural design, 50 
that its predominant plea for a revolt against pedantry had less scope. Its chief examples out 
of Ttaly are thus due to the enterprise of the religions orders, the Jesnits and the Theatines, 
and are permeated with the spirit of Papal Rome. Throughout Furope it remained essentially 
Italian wherever its influence extended. | 

The line separating Baroque art from Rococo is faintly marked and seldom understood. 
The ink is barely dry on the plates of a new German publication which includes both indiserimi- 
nately under the title of Deutscher Barock. ‘That there is a distinction is now becoming 
recognised. Baroque being in its essence Italian and maseuline, Rococo French and effeminate. 
The word Rocaille (= rockwork) well describes the character of the fantastic decoration of the 
later style, always light and never architectural. With this phase a student of Baroque archi- 
tecture need not be seriously concerned, His hands are sufficiently oceupied in disentangling 

himself from the maze of uncertainty and misunderstanding which at present seems to prevent 
any reasonably constructive criticism of the period. 
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No one conversant with the condition of Italy during the later years of the sixteenth cen- 
tury can fail to appreciate the peculiarly favourable circumstances prevailing for the great 
change which took place in architectural design. 

With the exeeption of Palladio and Michelangelo few architects remained who had not 
lost the true spirit of the Renaissance altogether. That wonderful reformation of thought and 
of artistic expression based all its inspiration on the definite cult of beauty for beauty’s own 
sake, whether of form or of thought. It was the antithesis of the mystical spirit of medi«valism, 
in this respect, that devotion to an unseen ideal counted so little and worship of the visible 
counted so much. There was a warm and pulsating humanity in its literature and its painting 
which monastic genius always lacked, in spite of other great mediwval qualities, and apprecia- 
tion of classic culture was not the mere eraze for copyism which has frequently appeared as a 
revival in modern art history. Pedantry did not make its appearance in Italy until men began 
to systematise clissic architecture to a matter of tables and dimensions. And as the subtle 
change began to make itself felt the genius of Palladio and Michelangelo rose superior to its 
insidious influence, so much so that in the opinion of many the Renaissance in architecture 
rosé to its culmimation in their buildings, where all that their predecessors had learned was 
assimilated in their great brains and surpassed by their originality and vigour, 

These two men are of notable importance here, because, at a time when the tendency was 
to adopt conventional forms unquestioningly, they dared to invent new methods and details for 
themeelyes. Palladio had received a training in architecture, and so naturally developed on 
accepted lines, but Michelangelo came to architecture an old man with a whole career of paint- 
ing and sculpture behind him. His work is therefore bolder in conception than Palladio's, just 
because he had fewer conventional prejudices to forget, and thongh he neither equalled 
hor touched the level of **the builder of Vicenza ’’ he probably was the chief originator of the 
Baroque style, 

It was not so much that Michelangelo introduced Baroque elements into his designs, 
though there are isolated cases of this, as that he set the fashion of independent thought in 
architecture. From his death onwards there is a long succession of pupils and followers, each 
striving after individual expression according to his own lights, and producing work correspond - 
ingly great or grotesque. This conscious striving is the keynote to the whole Baroque move- 
ment, 

Great as was Michelangelo's influence in his day, there would never have been a revolution 
such as actually occurred had not other conditions favoured, or, in fact, necessitated it. Chief 
among these must be mentioned the Counter-Reformation, of which Baroque architecture came 
to be the visihle symbol, outside as well as within the confines of Italy. 

The Renaissance spirit was distinctly inimical to the welfare of the Chureh, Speculation 
ud philosophy in all its forms suddenly displaced the accepted theories of life and religion, 
the writings of Greek sages taking precedence of the Apostolic Futhers, Miracles and relics 
lost their charm; penances and absolutions diminished in value, Against an ever-increasing 
tide, which threatened to overwhelm the Church spiritual and temporal, the pontiffs at the 
Vatican began to organise a new reforming scheme within their ranks. A succession of brilliant 
and energetie Popes at last suceseded in stemming the tide, and for this victory they were 
chiefly indebted to the great religious orders formed in the sixteenth century. 

The Jesuits were the most outstanding of these orders, and they accomplished their difficult 
end by an extraordinary and devoted efficiency. From the force of the opposition arrayed 
against them they realised the claims of intellect, and in a very few years they produced a vast 
body of trained theologians, cultured and courteous scholars well versed in the use of the 
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weapons of their enemies. A generation after its formation the Society of Jesus was sending 
out from a highly organised system of schools a great number of educated men who owed every- 
thing to its teaching, and was spreading its tenets throughout Europe and the other countries 
of the then known world. 

The ultimate triumph of the Counter-Reformation was finally secured by a thorough and 
drastic extermination of heresy, and a long list of persecutions and holocausts marred an other- 
wise admirable undertaking. : 

The first and most obvious result of the Church's reforms was the striking change caused 
in the status and prosperity of Rome as a city.. From the position of a decayed provincial town 
she rose in a hundred and fifty years to a position of commanding importance, and at the end 
of the sixteenth century a great demand had arisen for churches and palaces to house the large 
population of clerical officials, whose number increased annually. This was no time for grovel- 
ling humanity, im the opinions of the powerful clerics who swarmed round the altar of St. Peter, 
but rather an occasion for proclaiming to the world in terms of solid travertine that the Holy 
Chureh was militant and triumphant, and that her standards were to be exalted among the sons 
of men. 

So Pope after Pope welcomed and intensified the new trend of architecture, labouring in 
their great churches and palaces and fountains to surpass anything dreamed of by their pre- 
decessors, and Rome—the fons et origo of the Baroque spirit—hecame the proudest city in 
Christendom, 

In addition to the impetus of the Counter-Reformation, there were other influences at 
work to propagate this manner of building, notably the increasing attention paid to Spanish 
customs and etiquette. A rigid and pompous formality which well suited the proud prelates 
of the Eternal City had supplanted the easy and stimulating manners of the Renaissance Courts, 
Where burghers and craftsmen mingled freely with aristocratic families in the lusty states of 
Central Italy. Thus heraldry—piled over an ostentatious entrance—a wide staircase planned 
for effect, and a feeling for the bombastic throughout became essential elements in the new 
architecture, 

Lastly, there is to be found a parallel movement in kindred arts and in literature, just as 
there was in other countries at the time. As a recent writer has said: 

" The reaction against the frigid classicalism and degenerate Petrarchism, in which the pootry of the sixteenth 
century ended, Jed to the seeking of novelty in form and expression, exemplified in Marini, whose poetical ideal 
was to astonish by exaggeration, to dazzle by profusion and excess. Thus camo into being ‘Secentiamo,’ the 
hae of the seventeenth century in Italian literature, which has become synonymous with what is false and un- 

The painters of the period, too, were true to its principles, for, while religious subjects still 
continued popular, a bold and sometimes heavy realism characterised their work. The school 
of the Tenebrosi is conspicuous by its mastery of shadow, and not less so by its knowledge of the 
possibilities of the human form. | 

_ Sculpture also assumed a very different aspect during the same epoch, more naturalishe 
and less suggestive of the antiqne, At times heavy and coarse, it had the same boldness and 
freedom as the architecture whose willing and tractable handmaiden it became. 

Thus was born the Baroque style of architecture, with the hard efficiency and self-conscious 
sheen of its sponsors, but, like them, powerful, masterful, and bold, setting out to astonish 

e world. 


Ill. 


Rome is as truly the centre of Baroque influence as it is the eapital of Catholicism, and has 
heen so since the days of Sixtus V., when the wild herdsmen of the Campagna had but lately 
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ceased to pasture their flocks among its Imperial ruins. Piranesi’s wonderful drawings help 
us to realise how completely the relies of its ancient greatness were still concealed even when an 
awakening spirit of interest in the antique had sprung up among its citizens. In the seven- 
teenth century it must have been as much a Baroque city as Syracuse or Lecce is to-day, an 
oceasional medieval cumpanile rising at intervals among its later buildings. 

Michelangelo's successors did not plunge into the new style with the recklessness that some 
crities have ascribed to them. ‘There was the transition period which invariably precedes a 
change in architectural design, and many of its examples are far more admirable than those 
which follow. Giacomo Barozzi, commonly called Vignola (1507-73), and his pupil Giacomo 
della Porta (1541-1604) introduced many novel features into planning and detail. Their two 
most successful churches are the Gest (1568, et seq.) and 5. Luigi det Francesi (1589), each 
with the prominent facade associated with the typical seventeenth-century church, but in the 
former case displaying a splendid breadth and dignity of treatment which was to become the 
pattern for all Jesnit churches in Europe. One can only regret that so fine a model produced 
so few worthy imitatioris, Della Porta’s loggia on the garden front of the Farnese Palace may 
be compared with Michelangelo's work to show the difference in detail and the general con- 
tinuity of style in their building, but in the former's charming Fontana dei Tartarnghe (1585) 
ean be seen all the best side of that fully developed Baroque fancy which was so soon to be 
adopted throughout Rome. 

Nearly contemporary with these architects were Lippi and Vasanzio, who designed the 

jilla Borghese and Villa Medici respectively, and Martino Lunghi, whose Palazzo Borghese 
and Palazzo Altemps are his principal works. The early villas closely followed in the footsteps 
of Raphael, and are interesting as examples of the transition. 

Pietro Paolo Olivieri (1551-99) in his great Church of St. Andrea della Valle, opposite the 
Gest, moved a step forward in the direction of dome construction, while adopting Vignola’s 
plan almost line for line, and Flaminio Ponzio developed the grand manner in his Palazzo 
Rospigliosi and Palazzo Sciarra di Carbognano. Undoubtedly the finest of the earher Baroque 
domee is that of 8. Carlo al Corso (1612), by Onorio Lunghi, a son of Martino, mentioned above. 
There is a bold, restrained strength here which even in more famous instances has never been 
surpassed, 

The last of these architects of the transition were the two Fontanas, Domenico (1548-1607) 
and Giovanni (1546-1614), whose handiwork is so prominent in the great palaces of the Papacy 
—the Vatican, the Lateran, and the Quirinal—as well as in some of the larger villas at Frascati 
and in the well-known Church of 88. Trinita de’ Monti. Their buildings vary but little from 
the principles laid down by the later Romans of the Renaissance, but in much of the detail a 
new fendency is apparent. 

Among those who gave Baroque architecture its crowning and distinctive qualities there is 
no question as to pre-eminence, for one architect has attained celebrity thereby even among his 
most bitter detractors. Giovanni Lorenzo Bernini (1599-1680), like Michelangelo and Inigo 
Jones, combined an extrnordinary versatility with great energy, and, like them, too, was 
blessed with a long life. He turned from architecture to landseape or scene painting, to seulp- 
ture, or to jewellery—he wrote plays and sonnets, drew caricatures, designed coaches and 
clothing. invented new fireworks or feminine fashions. But as architect and seulptor he heeame 
immortal, ‘The colonnade in front of St. Peter's alone would have established his reputation. 
and his Seala Regia in the Vatican Palace adjoining is no less admirable. Numerous palaces 
mnst also he added to the list, and among churches 8. Andrea del Quirinale, interesting in 
being derived from the Pantheon. Sculpture pure and simple is hardly within our province 
here, but Bernini was par excellence the master of Baroque sculpture—the apotheosis of the 
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living and sentient human body. What do concern ns more nearly are those of his works where 
sculpture and architecture cannot be distingmished apart—his fountains and his altar-pieces. 
Of these, the former have the greater artistic value, and constitute one of the pleasantest 
features of Rome in their endless variety and charm, always reminding the Northern visitor of 
the joy of running water in these sunny streets and—if he be diseerning—of the wonderfal 
appreciation of water by the Baroque architect. At times water was desecrated by some over- 
bearing Colossus, such as the Acqua Paola on the Janiculum hill, at other times it was harnessed 
to some absurd contrivance to annoy a spectator, but in the majority of cases it was ennobled 
and glorified as the principal feature of garden or piazza. So do Bernini’s fountains appeal to 
us to-day more forcibly than his muscular or sensuous angels perched on gorgeous altars, or 
their flying brethren of the heavens on the Ponte 5, Angelo. | 

Nearly contemporary with Bernini was another great Baroque architect, Francesco Borro- 
mini (1599-1667), who also had a large practice in Rome. Almost all of his buildings are 
marked by his love of a curving line, whether in plan or elevation, and in most eases this foible 
led him astray. His worst, and some might say his most characteristic, design 1s the strange 
church of §. Carlo alle Quattro Fontane (1640-77), one of those garish examples displaying the 
most objectionable features of the period. In other churehes—S. Filippo Neri. $. Ivo, and 
$. Andrea delle Frate—in his now interior of the Lateran church, and to some extent in his 
work at the Villa Falconieri, at Frascati, the same tendency is apparent, but in one remarkable 
exception—S, Agnese, in the Piazza Navona (1645-50)—he suddenly becomes great nnd 
dignified, in spite of his predilection for the curve at all costs, | 

Among other names familiar to students of this period should be mentioned that of Carlo 
Maderna (1556-1629), whose prominence arises from his having lengthened the nave of 
St. Peter's and from his familiar west front to that church. But it still remains undecided 
whether Maderna was responsible for the error which has for ever ruined the effect of Michel- 
angelo's dome, or whether he was simply obeying the dictates of a vulgar plutocrat in clerical 
robes. His other work, at all events, betrays less of this objectionable lack of taste. 

Then there were several other architects of the seventeenth century in Rome who deserve 
notice even in this brief survey. Pietro da Cortona (1596-1669) designed several churches, and 
among them S$. Maria della Pace stands out—small and little known as it is—as an example 
of the style at its very best. in’ this case simple and restrained. Another excellont chureh is 
5. Maria in Campitelli (1665), by Carlo Rainaldi, who carried ont the fine west front of 
5. Maria Maggiore, and whose father also practised as an architect. Alessandro Algardi 
(1602-1654), Martino Lunghi the younger (1657), and Domenico Zampieri (1581-1641) added 
to the rapidly increasing number of Roman churches: while other names are connected with 
the beautiful villas on the Alban Hills, where the Papal families were laying out magnificent 
gardens, shaded by eypresses and cooled by fountains. looking across the dusty Campagna 
towards the purple dome of St. Peter's. | | 

The Baroque period in Rome closed with an Indian summer in the eighteenth century. 
when some of its greatest monuments were erected. Alessandro Speechi's Spanish Steps 
(1721-5), in the Piazza di Spagna, and Alessandro Galilei’s vast facade at the Lateran (1794) 
ure noteworthy, and are familiar to all visitors to Rome, but Niceold Salyi’s Fountain of Trevi 
(1735-62) and Ferdinando Fuga’s west front of S. Maria Maggiore (1750) may be regarded #8 
ue culminating masterpieces of the period. Their late date may be explained by the fact that 
Rococo influence hardly penetrated this essentially Baroque city, the facade of S. Croce in 
Gerusalemme (1744) being an isolated example. | 
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Lombardy, Piedmont, Venetia, Tuscany, Umbria, Liguria, and the Marches form the most 
important section of Italy, Sicily and the South being less accessible and less familiar. du 
the former group Renaissance architecture had obtained a firm hold, varying its characteristics 
considerably in each important state or town. A Venetian school and a Florentine school are 
easily recognised by their differences from prevailing design in Rome. In Florence, as in 
the surrounding districts of Umbria and Tuscany, the Baroque movement, exeept in garden 
design, made comparatively little progress, and where a scarce example does occur it is usually 
only an unconventional rendering of the style which the golden age of the Medici had so deeply 
imprinted everywhere. | 

Over the Apennines, however, in the Papal States, lay a rich country which was seriously 
affected by the Counter-Reformation as the patrimony of St. Peter, and in many of these old, 
decayed cities may be found the broken pediments and bold features of the seventeenth century. 
In Bologna, where the last great school of Italian painting still preserved o semblanee of the 
Renaissance genius long after all Italy, except the Tenebrosi of the South, had laid aside its 
brush, a group of Baroque architects developed an interesting treatment of streets with arcaded 
fronts to their palaces, while many churches followed the fashion set in Rome by Bernini and 
his followers, 

In Venice the deep-rooted tradition of Sansovino and Sammichele found its later counter- 
part in the work of Baldassare Longhena (1604-82), perhaps the most consistently successful 
architect of his day, whose three finest buildings—the Salute church (1681-82) and the Pesaro 
(1679) and Rezzonico (1650) palaces—tie on the immortal highway of the Grand Canal. This 
superb setting has enabled his masterpieces to be judged in the unaltered situations for which 
they are 80 obviously designed, and has served to divert from them the merciless abuse usually 
accorded to all architecture of the period. In Venice and in the adjacent lagoon towns exist 
numerous smaller Baroque examples, the way to Padua being lined with a rich cordon of palaces 
of the Venetian nobility, 

Genoa had a great master of her own in Galeazzo Alessi (1512-70), who stands in relation 
to the movement very much as does Michelangelo, in that he pointed the way without actually 
venturing far along it himself, though his Porta di Molo partakes of Baroque characteristics. 
One of his contemporaries, Giovanni Battista Castello (1576), a painter by training, was design- 
ing & series of palaces noteworthy for richly modelled ornament as Alessi’s were for bold and 
masterly design, and a combination of these two features inspired the huge palaces built by 
Rocco Lurago (1590) and Bartolommeo Bianco (1654), In these great buildings, notably the 
Municipio (1566), the Palazzo Balbi (1609), the Palazzo Durazzo Pallavicini (1620), and the 
Universita (1623), is exhibited the finest type of the Italian town mansion of any period, with 
the exception of the Palazzo Farnese at Rome. In their villas at Sampierdarena and at 
. Francesco d’Albaro, too, the Genoese evolved a more refined and restrained type than can 
be found on the Alban Hills. re 

In Milan, and especially in Turin, a prosperous nobility accepted Baroque architecture with 
open arms, the latter city presenting a whole museum of the period, with at least one memorable 
example i the Superga votive church some miles outside the city, boilt in 1717-31, from the 
designs of Filippo Juvara, most famous of the Piedmontese architects. 

| In Southern Italy the Baroque movement spread the more rapidly because the Renaissance 
had never really penetrated its monntain-bound fastnesses. Naples is full of examples, most 
of them barely attractive, and may be said to have a preponderance of Baroque architecture in 
her squalid and motley streets. All down the shores of the Adriatic—in Ancona and Foggia 
and Bari—all over the rough hills and littoral of Sicily, palaces, churches, and fountains of the 
seventeenth century abound. Palermo, Messina, Catania, each boasts a long list, and across 
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the sea. in Malta, the same influence may be traced. The rule of Spanish grandees during 
the period is not without importance, for from the outset Spanish taste was naturally sympa- 
thetic to such tendencies. But Southern Italy possesses a special interest, in that Baroque 
architecture there appears perhaps to its greatest advantage. Against the hard, clear bine of 
the southern sky, retlected in the deeper tints of the Adriatic or Mediterranean seas, and sur- 
rounded by a picturesque, uncivilised people, its vagaries become less apparent and its originality 
assumes an added charm. ‘The deep shadows of its bold arches, the rich decoration of its 
facades, the delicate ironwork of its windows, all these seem specially suited to a semi-tropical 
land. And here in Lecce or Syracuse, where it is easiest to study and appreciate Baroque, the 
examples we find are seldom the great churches and monumental palaces of Rome or Turin, but 
for the most part smaller buildings in narrow, sunlit streets, built by provincial nobility and 
merchant burghers for worship or for habitation. Here in the blazing glare of a southern sun, 
umong the gay tints and bustle of a remote Italian market town, may we best noderstand the 
meaning and attraction of this seldom understood style. 
IV. 

It stands to reason that a movement so essentially Italian in its character and origin should 
remain more or less an exotic in other countries. The most obvious exception, at first sight, 
appears to bo Spain, where the Renaissance had never eripped popular taste, and where Catholie 
influence was particularly strong. The Esecurial is almost the only large bailding im Spain 
which approximates in any degree to the Cinqueeento in Italy, and it hus established Herrera’s 
reputation on an enduring basis, 

But beyond this great example the Jesuits, who brought the seeds of the new style from 
Italy, found little of Renaissance days that was not grotesque or platercaqgue—in other words, 
a strange commingling of Gothic, Moorish, and Cinquecento detail. The Society af Jesus was 
founded by a Spaniard, and his native land was one of the first to feel the effects of his misston- 
ary and edueational zeal, The principal Baroque buildings in Spain were connected with 
Jesuit churches or Jesuit schools, although, as in Italy, the fountain, the garden, the triumphal 
arch, and such like trappings of towns and mansions began to acquire a new importance, The 
celebrated Puerta de Alcantara at Toledo, the Arco dé la Foncisla at Segovia, the Archbishop's 
Crate at neville, and the fountains in the Place of Oranges at Cordova, all illustrate this tendency 
In minor work, the Toledo Bridge at Madrid (1782) being larger and leaning to Rococo, The 
largest scheme of civic adornment is to be found in the Plaza Mayor at Salamanca (1710-80), 
a fine square, with the Town Hall forming part of one side, all in a late Baroque style. Sala- 
Tau was the seat of a University and the chief educational centre for all Spain, hence the 
mts Heeb ie the Jesuits and the most Baroque city in the country. Their Seminario 

Neiee ust oF Colegio de la Compatiin (1617-1750), was their largest institution, and was of vast 
dimensions, with a great domed church as its principal feature. The University at one time 
comprised forty colleges, many of the seventeenth century, and numerous Baroque churches 
were provided for the spiritual welfare of the students. Seville, Granada, Madrid, Cordova, 
VAReIR; and Toledo all possess numerous examples of the period, and La Granja, near Madrid, 
1s On anpORLaAns group of buildings and gardens by Juvara and other Italians. At Lovola is a 
huge ehureh (1682) commemorating the founder of the Jeauit order, and at Santiago de Com- 
aed the cathedral is one of the largest and most elaborate churches of the Buroque period 
i) Cs 

Belgium, though in a different part of Europe, was affected by very similar influences from 
Italy, and the most important instances of the period are to be found in the Catholic centres, 
such as Malines and Brussels. A factor which is sometimes overlooked-is the part played by 
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Rubens in buildings at Antwerp, for this great painter was suffused with the spirit of Baroque. 
Jesuit churches at Brussels (1657-76), Malines, Louvain (1650-6), Bruges, and Autwerp con- 
firm the tendency indicated elsewhere, the first three being the work of Lue Faid’herhe, of 
Malines, the most prominent Flemish architect of his day. Primarily a designer of churches, 
his work also included various town houses in Malines, which are less ostentatious and bizarre 
than those rich buildings which the Jesuits erected all over Continental Europe for the nominal 
purpose of devotion. There is much of interest in smaller works of the period—doorways, 
fountains, choirstalls, and pulpits—but no mention of Belgium would be complete which 
omitted a reference to the remarkable Guild Houses built during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries on the Grande Place at Brussels, typical of Baroque domestic architecture in this land 
at its richest, quaint and attractive. 

Protestant Holland under the sober sovereignty of the Orange princes never embraced 
this distinctly Catholic style with enthusiasm. Her architecture always closely resembled that 
of Germany, and her gabled houses changed but little with the addition of Baroque elements, 
Hl the severer classic forms, which in England we dub ‘Queen Anne,”” ousted all ribald 
mannerisms from the field. No greater contrast could be imagined than between the barn-like 
simplicity of the Dutch meeting-house and the garieh profusion of the Jesuit churches in 
Belgium. 

In Germany o similar division differentiates the seventeenth-century architecture of Pro- 
testant and Catholic States, The southern and western States, with part of Switzerland and all 
modern Austria, were lirgely Catholic, Protestantism betng chiefly confined to Prussia. The 
former territory was the part of Germany where Baroque architecture was introduced to any 
appreciable extent, and may be regarded for our purpose as one homogeneous whole, North of 
the Alps the Renaissance had assumed a totally different aspect from that which it had worn in 
Ttaly. Asin England, a strong Gothic tradition still persisted, and the plentiful admixture of 
Italian detail produced a result clearly akin to our own Elizabethan or Jacobean styles. It is a 
COMMON error AMO critics to classify Any markedly elaborate holding of this nature as 
Baroque, in the face of all logic and facts. Tf the term Baroque is simply an adjective, it may 
be applied to buildings of the first centuries of our era with as much appropriateness as to works 
of the seventeenth century; but if the anthentie definition is to be accepted, as it now generally 
is, then there is a Baroque period following the dying Renaissance in a strictly logical sequence. 
So also in these northern countries is there a distinction—difficult though it may be to draw— 
between the Baroque which came with the Jesuits from Italy in the early seventeenth century 
and the Rococo which originated at the French Court of Lonis XV. about a hundred years later. 
Of the former variety numerous examples exist at Prague and Salzburg; the latter is repre- 
sented in the Zwinger Pavilion (1711-22) and the Frauenkirche (1726-38), at Dresden, while 
in the great buildings of the two Fischers von Erlach in Vienna and other parts of Austria may 
be seen a transitional type. The familiar bulbous, lead-covered spire which one sees all over 
Southern Germany and Austria ia usually an indication of « Baroque design below, and the 
important buildings of the period are far too numerous to mention. Here and there are vast 
conventnal establishments. such as that of Melk, on the Dannbe, or Ensiedeln, in Switzerland ; 
strange and beautiful villas and gardens, like that of Schloss Hellbrun; great chateanx of 
princes, such as the Residenz in Wurzburg: quaint town halls, like the Rathhaus at Bamberg: 
fountains and statues; and, above all, Jesuit churches, In Prague, Salzburg, Vienna—to o 
less extent in Munich. Bamberg, and Wurzburg—we have practically Baroque cities. ° 
‘The conditions in France again differ from those in any country previously mentioned. 
The vigour and strength of French architects during the Henri Quatre period had dispelled 
all the bastard Renaissance of the type so frequently met with in the chiteanx of Touraine and 
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in certain churches of Paris. Under such masters as Salomon de Brosse, and under the Italian- 
loving patronage of Marie de Médicis, a parallel movement to that prevailing in Rome was set 
in motion, fostered by the inevitable Jesuit incursions. Typical of the one is the Medici foun- 
tain in the Luxembourg Gardens, of the other the Church of St. Pierre et St. Paul in the Rue 
St. Honoré, both m Paris. The mature Baroque appears in the Val-de-Grace Church at Paris 
and in the larger buildings of Nancy, near the German border, while an interesting—because 
inexplicable—instance of over-developed Baroque appears in a church at Nevers. Examples 
of this kind are plentiful enough near the Belgian border, where their origin is obvious, but 
this case at Nevers forms a baffling problem for the architectural historian. In Paris— 
especially in the older quarters round the Rue de Rivoli—and in most French provincial towns 
another aspect of Baroque design is to be found, in the rich doors and courtyards of many fine 
old town houses built in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 

Lastly, even we in England have not remained altogether immune from the influences of 
this egregious style. It is true that we have had no Jesuit invasions, and that our country 
has remained Protestant as a whole. It should also be recognised that the caprices of our 
Jacobean architects are Baroque ruther in the apirit than in the letter, and that in the stately or 
the absurd plan we find late Italian influence rather than in matters of detail. But in Inigo 
Jones’ York Stairs (still more in some of his drawings), in Wren’s steeples, and in Temple Bar, 
even in his planning and his domes, in much of his decoration, and in some of Gibbons’ carving, 
moet of allin Vanbrugh’s vast palaces at Blenheim and Castle Howard. may be found the exact 
counterpart of Baroque architecture abroad. 


Vv. 

Tn a singularly illuminating passage in one of his essays Walter Pater has something to 
say of the funetions of eriticism. 

" Theories which bring into connexion with each other modes of thought and feeling, periods of taste, forms 
cf art and poetry, which the narrowness of men’s minds constant! ¥y tends to oppose to each other, have a great 
ttimulus for the intellect, and are almost always worth understanding.” 

It is to be feared that few people have stimulated their intellects on the problem of the 

position and value of Baroque architecture, or on its relation to the Renaissance and to our own 
day. The narrowness of men's minds ling for too long locked the gate and pocketed the key, 
80 that no one knows what is within, 
___ But now the lock has been forced, and in the steady increase of interest im the subject may 
he seen a dawning comprehension that this style'may have « certain worth, and, though it may 
never be sanctioned for study among aspirant youth, elders and betters are already freely 
borrowing from its stores for their vulgar strife in competitions. It is still heresy to appreciate 
its virtues, but its boldness offers convenient hints for many an English public building and 
many a surreptitious detail. | 

Let us then take heart of grace and approach the thing in all its awful horror with the pure 
Arthurian soul of an Institute examiner. Tt is not to be denied that the greater number of 
examples of this period, if divested of the spirit and surroundings of their age, display a bald 
and heartless materialism which is fortunately lacking in all the greatest achievements in art. 
The age of Pericles has this in common with the age of Bramante, that in it the service of 
beanty became a religion, and, though neither of these idenls is comparable, in the writer's 
mind, with the more lofty if léss enlightened aspiration of the Gothic craftsmen. vet each of 
them surpasses by far the meretricions pride of the seventeenth-century Jesuits and the 
conscious ostentation of much Baroque architecture. 

The greatest error committed hy theee builders lay. not in the magnificence nor even im 
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the originality of their work, but in its shameless disregard of scale and sobriety. There are 
churches in France and England of the purest Gothic architecture, loaded with mouldings and 
ornament till hardly a bare stone remains, which yet contrive not to offend a single canon of 
taste, On the other hand, there are Baroque buildings comparatively simple in design where 
almost every line contravenes an axiom of good art. This unfortunate failing is due to the 
underlying spirit which inspired architect and wealthy patron alike—the spirit of pride. 

Moreover, although the seventeenth century witnessed the afterglow of the Counter- 
Reformation, its churches produce a more general effect of utter paganiam than any others 
erected before or since that time. There is more devotion implied in the bare walls of an old 
village meeting-house than in the blazing decorations of the Gest church at Venice. 

But, having admitted these serious and undeniable drawbacks, there is much to be said in 
favour of Baroque architecture from the strictly architectural pomt of view. The Renaissance, 
a8 Michelangelo and Palladio left it, hud not qmte run its course in Italy, and had not seriously 
begun its career in other countries. When it attained its highest point—in England and France 
—much of its value was derived from Baroque developments in Italy. | 

For there was an actual development and advance from the work of Michelangelo and 
Palladio to that of Bernini. Longhena, and Bianco, More especially is this evident in planning 
and in the general disposition of the parts of a building. That very pride which so often is the 
undoing of the style was its greatest asset in certain respects. The magnificent staircases and 
terraces, gardens and fountains of the seventeenth century ‘are a step forward from Michel- 
angelo’s day. 'Town-planning, as we understand it, was first seriously undertaken in Baroque 
Rome. The Piazza di 8. Pietro, the Piazza del Popolo, and the Piazza Navona are typical 
instances ‘of civic design on the grand scale, and in France, Spain, and Anstria many similar 
cases are to be found. It would be a mere work of supererogation to mention any of the villas 
and gardens which are so characteristic of the period, and which again mark the advance from 
Cinquecento times. ‘The design of windows and doors shows a distinct progress of evolution, 
while the palatial staircase may be said to he a Baroque invention. ‘The art of wrought iron 
underwent many improvements, and decorative sculpture only ceased to he uniformly successful 
when their very brilliance and facility led its masters astray. The Baroque dome appears in 
countless forms, and is usually worthy of most careful study, if not of admiration. In Austria 
eapecially a new type of campanile or tower was produced which adds picturesqueness to moat 
of ite towns. The close attention devoted to matters of ornamental detail had a good effect in 
substituting for the portable picture a more permanent treatment with panelling, so that paint- 
ing hecame an integral part of a mural composition. Modeled plasterwork assumed a new 
importance, and seventeenth-century artists acquired an almost fatal ease with this material. 

But the strongest point in favour of Baroane architecture us a whole is a certain inherent 
breadth and splendour of conception which, wherever it 1 found, seems to mdicate its double 
origin in the traditions of Imperial Rome and in the greatness of the Catholic Church. The 
most famous buildings of the Renaissance are isolated palaces and churches scattered in crowded 
streets or on lonely hillsides, with but little regard to surroundings. The Baroque architect, 
on the other hand, appreciated the possibilities of a site, and placed his greatest works with 
consummate skill, The masterly grouping of Kloster Melk or of the Salute is wonderful, as 
are the perfect lines of S. Maria della Pace in Rome. 

Finally, in venturing to criticise this long period of historical architecture, the architect 
must not forget its contemporary setting—the sumptuous, heavy furniture. the glittering 
candelabra, the wealthy cardinals. with their gorgeous retinues in an age of dazzling pomp. Is 
it to be wondered at that we. with our sombre garments, our an@mic over-civilisation, and 
our electric trams, feel a sense of something inaporonriate in the milieu of a Baroque city? 
Realising this only we may attain a clearer nnderstanding of its architecture. 

40 
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nen hofer.) Strassburg 1902) 
WoLruarn : Dougetshtelte Berlina. (Berlin 1572) 


(%) BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE IN OTHER 
. COUNTRIES. 
France. | 
J, Bannet: Livre d'architecture d'autels ot de ee 388) 


é Boll 
fectene P aabctwaing A History of French Architecture, 


LH -LOe, on 1012} 
P.anp J. F. Browoes, : Drawings of. Numerous editions, 
Ganrox Buku: Le Chateau de Versailles. 2 volt. (Paris) 
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Lany Diecwe: Say French Architecta and DES sats 
Eighteenth Century. 
Fovguien: De lAri des Jardins. 


A. Graxvay: La Style Louie XIV. Nan 
Hiisnicn Banos Bae Gerxulicen: Die Baukun 


Hensissance in Frankreich, in the Handbuch der 
Architelter. (Sin 188) 
Aspne Hautare: Nancy, in series Filles d'art celet bo a 
aris 


Comcrs Lennex: Deaigue of. Numerous editions. 
H. Lexonsxien: L'Art frangais au tenpe de Richelieo ef de 
J tie Pat Les plus belles compositi | d eee 
KAN ‘AUTHE ; ul ona de: gro 
par Declowx et Doury. (Lyons 1A) 
Astni Patwaté : Versailles, in seriss Filles d'art Crerie 1000) 
‘arin 
Phawat er Riiuuen: Le Style Louis XIV. 9 vols, (Parisi 
Gronons Rit: Paris, in series Villes d'art ediébres- ) 
E. Rovven axp A, Dancin: L'Art architectoral on wena 
(Paris 1450-1660) 
J. Vacquran: Les Vieux Hotels de Paris. “(Paris 1014, etc.) 
W. H. Wasp; French Renaissance Architecture, 140-1820, 
(London 1912) 


tyiom and Holland. 





Bezotp: See above. a | 4. 
Foixe Ewrnsece: Die Ronsissance in Belgien wn Holland. 


cba (sea) 
G. Gatiaxp: Geachichta dea Hollandischen Haukunst, 


(LB) 
Ll. Gonexsn: Malines. pe 
ames eet Bruges of Ypres, in seriog Villes art 
Anne. 
— Gand of Tournai, in series Vilies d'art ccleébres, (Paria) 
Hexyeat Rovesrau: La Een)pture ies at aux XVIT* ef 
XVI Sitcles in (allection dea nee Artistes Ph 
Paiys- Bis, (Parte 1011) 
ae, de id esac nd Documents classés des monuments des 
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Spain, 


) Serica, ene een ee 


A. F. Canvent: 5 

— inthe Spas 
G M 
Toledo, and Valladolid, 

J.B. Foros: Drawings in The Fishes ath January 
110, 

C. Gasquore Hanriey (Mrs. Walser Gallichan): The Story 
of Santinge de Compoatella. (Landen 1012) 


Malia. 


A. §. Frowen: Renaissance Architoctur in Malia. HLLB.A. 
Jomrmnl, Lams. 


London 1 
ib Ceatomn, 
Bawille, 


England, 
BELCHER AND Macanruny: Later Rensissanos Architecture 
in England, ( LS-o 
G. H. Bucn: “Loudon Churches of the Seventeenth an 
Eighteenth Centurion. | (1808) 
Se reat History of Renaimance eeauper 
J, A. Gotcm: Early History of Renaissance Architecture m 
England. (101) 
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Tux Moony Waren Pantene at Via Gannnala, WEAN FLORENCE 
From Gardea Cryt ia Beroye. 


REVIEWS. 
GARDEN CRAFT. 

Gerden Croft in Europe. Hy H. Inigo Triggs, Author of 
“ Foraal Gardens in England and Seotland," “ The 
drt of Garden Design in Efaly," ite. 4o. Lond, 1913. 
ios, nel. |, TD. Balsford, 4 High Holborn.) 

Mr, Inigo Trigys has made the subject of gardens 
hisown. We have the result of his earlier labours 
in The Formal Gardens of England and Seot- 
land and The Art of Garden Design in Haly. 
Now we are further indebted to him for a quarto 
volume on “ Garden Craft in Europe.” This is a 
well-illustrated epitome and compendium of handy 
size Which will be esteemed by the architect and 
the “ gardenist ” as well as the general reader. It 
may also be commended to those local authorities 
ind town-planning experts who are studying how 
to improve the surroundings of our open spMACeS 
and bnildings. : 

The volume is published by Batsford in the 
excellent manner now o familiar tradition of this 
house, surely worthy of honorary recognition by 
architects, It is provided with a good index and 
“ bibhography of the principal works treating of 
European garden design and Sts history, together 
with the names of the chief engravers of views of 
mirdens.” | 


The book does not pretend to be an exhaustive 
study of garden craft, but it covers a wide ehrono- 
logical period, describes some of the best and most 
typical gardens in Europe and gives much inform 
tion on the subject. There is a similarity about 
the gardens of all nations which shows how cosmo- 

olitan are the principles, and how gradual the evo- 
lution of their design, _e 

Garden planning is first found in Europe im the 
courts and peristyles of Classic Greece, an later in 
Rome, These were integral parts of the house and 
echoed ita proportions, balance, and rhythm, , The 
excavations at Pompei have shown us many 
beautiful examples, usually small. In such on 
mvironment they must have been delightful, with 
their light and elegant columns, delicate decoration, 
marble and bronze figures. Trees and plants must 
have further added to the charm. These were 
necessarily pleached and clipped to restrain their 
growth within reasonable limits, thus probably 
onpinating topiary work. | 

n his snd chapter Mr. Triggs briefly describes 
medimval gardens, and for want of better records 
he illustrates them by “stray pictures” from 
breviaries, missala, &c, These contam delightful 
ca ae Some have heen adopted in modern 
work. The strictly circumscribed areas of towns 
and castles within their moats and entrenchment® 


rg 
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necesaarily militated against undue size of gardens the Renaissance, a period of intense vitality, full 
\ # a FE r . 7 | m — = 1 . e wal a i 
and their irregularity againstsaymmetrical planning. ofthe joy of life, was on grand and sumptuous lines. 


The revival of the ancient Classic traditions with Vignola, Giulio Romano, Du Cerceau, Le Notre, 
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- Gnours or CHILDREN BouND TUE PANTERRE p'Eat, bY Lesruiwola. 
From Garden Cra? in Perep, 
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* Tux Castle or LopEennor, 


From fardes Croafl in Aarope 


Inigo Jones, and Sir Christopher Wren are splendid 
names associated with garden design at this epoch, 
amd their names attest the scholarly beauty and 
architectural character of the gardens of thie age. 

Italy first felt the effect of the awakening, and 
Mr, ‘Triggs gives an interesting account of its chn- 
racteristic garden architecture. He has only 
sparingly drawn upon his earlier folio, and any ex- 
tension of this subject must necessarily repeat 
much that is there published, ’ 

There are three chapters on French gardens, and 
the author has largely relied on old engravings for 
his illustrations of these, supplemented by photo- 
vraphs of some exquisite soatoturs and accessory 
details, Le Notre i the dominant figure amongst 
the great garden-designers of France. His mind 
soared above ordinary mundane restrictions, and 
his eevee and imagination were amazing. Like 
Michael Angelo, he dwarfed all other personalities 
in his art, and in no other projects can be better 
seen the immense vitality and magnificence of the 
Renasance and the extent of the reaction from 
the narrower conditions of medimval oxistence. 

Mr, Triges writing of the Netherlands refers to a 
peniod when “it seems to have been the ambition 


of every owner to have his garden engraved, and 
these engravings, together with the surveys, pre 
pared to show the drainage of the polders, enable 
us to study the plans of practically every countt) 
seat in the north of Holland.” It is something te 
possess so Valuable a record of the garden erat af 
the Low Countries, An interesting selection af 
these is reproduced. : 
English formal gardens are happily described. 
In & measure they owe their charm to our chmate, 
which favours growth. There are no trees and 
lawns like ours, and no better background can be 
found for garden effecta. The simple reticence © 
English parterres tapestried on the preonane 
with the sparing use of architectura embellish- 
ment, makes our old gardens beautiful places af 
rest and recreation. | , 
The gardens of Germany and Austria occupy 
another chapter, and, as in the case of the Nether: 
lands, the engravings of Merian and others have 
heen borrowed for purposes of illustration. | 
The Moorsh occupation of Spain left a record of 
wonderful architectural achievementa, and Mr. 
‘Triggs refers to the beauty of their gardens. Such 
gardens as the Generalifie and the courte of the 
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Alhambra may be taken as some evidence of the 
i to which Moorish civilisation attained. 

n the nineteenth century the love of beauty 
seems almost to have died, and the landscape school 
of garden design is one of the unhappy phases of the 
decline of art, Mr. Triggs refrains from publishing 

lans of this-school. The jardin anglais has still a 
vaneful influence on the Continent: Tt marks an 
epoch that rejected tradition and toyed with mediw- 
valam, and fried to realise that the garden should 
it War pete 7 the house, f pohe a, 

‘hen garden design, painting and seulpture I 

came divorced from ub tectics they lost that 
practical need and expression which gave them 
character and significance, as is hecoming recog- 
nised, and books such as this, written by an archi- 
tect practised in design, are of wholesome influence 
and of happy augury forthe future. = 
| ERRERT WiccLeswortn [P.}. 


THE ASTATIC FRINGE. 

The Fringe of the 42 A Jourioy Girough Past and 
eee en aa at Parkey. By febey Charles 
Lukach, 8a; Lond. 1918. 128, net. (Macmillan 
Co., St, Martin's Street, WC.) 

Mr, Harry Lukach, the author of this exceed: 
ingly interesting contribution to “ Near Bast * 
literature, brings to bear upon the subject a refined 
sense of humour, a keen appreciation of art, and o 
very exhaustive and reliable fund of historical 
erudition. Although not, strictly speaking, per- 
haps, within the bounds of an architectural 
review, still there is a great deal in the book which 
throws fresh light on certain architectural monu- 
ments of the Asiatic “Fringe.” A reference to 
Eastern monasteries brings into prominence the 
curious fact that their enormous numbers in 
relation to the population and area of the district 
must have always prevented the growth of any 
large and important monuments such as we Ass0- 
ciate with the monasticism of the West. A long 
and exhaustive account of Athos, with excellent 
illustrations, ia of special interest at the present 
moment, when that remarkable centre of the 
Orthodox world seems to be in a state of revolution. 

The architectural photos are excellent in almost 
every eas, The interior of Ay-Sofia, the ex- 
cathedral of Nicosia, does not perhaps quite do 
justice to its actual dimensions. This is due pos- 
sibly to the view being taken from aloft at the west 
end, a position which always seems to have the 
effect af dindnishd the size of an interior. The 
empty bareness of the building since its conversion 
into a mosque may also tend to the same effect. 


Amo the grand rusading 1 castles of Cyprus 
loly Tend Mr. Lukach wandered with 


and the ' 
sympathetic spirit. Hilarion, and the mighty 

‘iniyis, and, perhaps most wonderfully preserved 
of all El Hosen, afford material for description 
1 “The last-named castle has 


and charming photos. 
od charming pho ane the daya of Rey’s 


not been photographed 
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Architecture Militaire of fifty years ago, and much 
dilapidation has taken place iting the interval, 

Towards the end of the book there are several 
architectural photos which will be new to students 
of Saracenic art. The great mosque of Hama 
(perhaps better known as Hamath) possesses some 
peculiarities of design, and there is an imposing 
view of the great fortress of Aleppo. To judge by 
some of these photos the North Syrian Moslem 
buildings are often completed by the addition of a 
heavy flat stone cornice supported on corbels in 
three or four courses which project several feet 
from the wall, 

The photos of the great mosque at Damascus are 
interesting as showing the results of ite “ restora- 
tion’ since the great fire of a few years ago, A 
printer's error must be pointed out in the case of a 
photo which passes under the name of the Syna- 
gogue, Nazareth, which is in reality a view of some 
Orthodox church interior, 

Mr. Lukach is to be complimented on having 

roduced one of the most readable and entertain- 
ing books im the vast domain of travel-literature 
of the moment, and all the more notable because 
the Near East is every day becoming s0 much 
nearer and its bypaths well worn by the feet of 
the tounst. 

Cyprtis. Geo. Jerreny, F.S.A. 

; ESTIMATING. 

How to Batimate : being the Analysis of Builder's Preces, 
By John T. Hea, Architect and Surveyor. Lond, 1913. 
Price Ts. 6d. net. (Bataford.] 

The usefulness of this book is so widely recog- 


nised that any general criticiem of its quality is 
superiinous. "This, the fourth, pain hak been 
thoroughly revised, and extensive additions have 
been made both to text and illustrations, the 
former being increased from about 410 to 500 
pages, and the latter from about 40 to 400 figures. 

The chapter on “ Cost of Buildings,” which now 
includes particulars of the coat of about 170 actual 
buildings as well as a large number of estimated 
Si has been expanded from six pages to thirty. 
Where the prices are those of actual buildings the 
dates of erection are in most cases given ; this isa 
point which has been overlooked in some books, 
so that the prices become useless for comparison 
with thoge of new works, because the reader has 
no DE parranitty of allowing for fluctuating, and 

nerally increasing, rates of cost of materials and 

bour. 

An instructive note upon the increasing uses 
of electricity in connection with builders’ plant 
has been added to the chapter on ~ Labour,’ 

Inthe chapter headed “ Pavior,” it is stated that 
the life of asphalte paving is from 15 to 20 years. 
This, in cases where the surface will be subjected to 
fast and heavy street traffic, is a little misieeinls 
as the speed of destruction varies so much with 
position and circumstances. In some London 
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streets the combined influences of the hot sun and 
motor traffic have recently proved so injurious that 
it has been found impossible to make asphalte last 
even 1 months, and granite has been substituted. 
To this (** Pavior ") section of the book great addi- 
tions have been made in order to embody mforma- 
tion upon modern road construction. 

Much labour has evidently been devoted to the 
production of this new edition, which is decidedly 
an advance upon its excellent predecessors. 

Marr, Ganevrr [F.]. 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING. 
Structural. Engineering. By A. W. Brightmore, D.5e., 

NuInsti.c.E., sometime Professor of Engincering at the 

late Royal Indian Engineering College, Coopers Hill, 

Joiné Author of“ Waterworks Engineering." Dad edtiion. 

10s. Od. net. [Cassell i Co. Ltd.) 

The fact that a new edition of this book has been 
required within five years of the date of first publica- 
tion proves that the work hus found favour among 
the class of engineering students for whom 1t was 
principally written. ‘The close connection between 
the subject of structural engineering and certam 
branches of architectunt] construction—a con- 
nection #o intimate that to many of us there is no 
valid distinction—naturally raises the question 
of to what extent the present book is likely to be 
of service to architects, The rather desperate 
conclusion to which [ have regretfully been driven 
18 that there are not more than paihinn a dozen 
men in-the architectural profession to whom the 
work can be recommended, The writer, in com- 
mon with the majority of teachers in engineering 
colleges, considers the subject of structural engi- 
neering primarily from the mathematical stand- 
pont; whereas persons who are constructors first 
und, if at all, teachers afterwards, deal with these 
problems from the constructional point of view, the 
mathematical solution being very justly treated 
a8 a secondary question. The architect, in com- 
mon with « large rumber of engineers in practice, 
ia, fortunately for his work, among this latter clasa, 
and although his knowledge of the mathematical 
branch of his studies is often capable of considerable 
Improvement, such will result not from a perusal of 
abstruse text-books, but from a study of this main 
principles of applied mathematics and mechanics, 
A conscientious study of the present volume by the 


average architect would result only in the under-— 


mining of his existing limited knowledge of 
structural mechanics, and in the intensification of 
his dislike of the subject. For this, of course, Te- 
strc d rests by no meana with the author, but 
with the upholders of a perverse custom which 
makes of architecture structural engineering 
two professions, taught, however nearly the may 
approach one another in the case of practical work, 
from. widely differing standpoints. 
Horace Cusrrr [.A.]. 
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THE PRESERVATION OF DECAYING 
; STONE, 

The Science Standing Committee of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects has recently had 
some communications from the Society for the 
lira soy cea Buildings, which has Nga 
ously placed at its disposal the experience it ha 
pared a to the present in the matter of treating 
decayed stone, and I have been privileged with the 
charge of submitting a précis of the above Society's 
statements for the benetit of readers of the Jovgxat. 
as a subject of general knowledge, ine 

The Society prefaces its remarks by saying that 


no process can be regarded as final—though many 
have most vihushie: resultsa—and that tnasonry 
needa continual attention, especially m districts 
where the atmosphere is charged with sulphur. 
Previous to any treatment the Society recom- 
mends the removal with stiff hatr-brushes of the 
crumbling surface, except whore this would ob- 
literate fine carving, and the raking out of loose 
joints, and that in these operations steel tools and 
wire brushes are never to be used. When bitu- 
minous deposit is present on the surface of decay- 
ing stone it must be removed before the preserva- 
tive solution can reach the stone. Where this can- 





not be effected by brushing alone, a jet of steam 


will soften the deposit. An acetone paint-reniover 
may be used to assist this process, Bs 
Joints are then made good in “ poke erie 
lime mortar,” and where the mortar would other- 
wise be in large masses pieces of well-lurnt hand- 
made tiles saturated in water should be inserted to 
eae shrinkage in setting and so causing cracks. 


Iso by wedging pieces of tiles firmly into the joints 
or toto chases cut for the purpose the mortar gars 
much strength. . 

The writer may here draw attention to the 

ywing recognition of the truth of the contention 
that Portland cement exercises a deleterious action 
on stone, a matter upon which researches are being 
made ‘by an International Committee. _ 

For treatment of stone containing a large per- 
contage of lime, hydrate of barium 16 recom- 


mended (about 1 Ib. of the es hay ils to a gallon of 
soft water, frequently agitated in a et val 
It might be romarked that this quantity would 
hardly dissolve in cold water, which can carry 1 
solution about 7 per cent. at 40° C., 18 per cent. at 
60°C., and as much aa 90) per cent. at80°C. Thesoln- 
tion is very caustic and should be preserved out of 
contact in a air or it ub soon bp oh milky 
deposit: and lose its virtue, but it may be kept m 
closed vessels indefinitely, It shoal be frooly 
dabbed on with a soft brush, and the drier the 
stone and atmospheric conditions the better the 
result. As many as 50 coats ot intervals aro re- 
commended in bad cases. The Society gives an 
interesting report received from Mr, ~ ley, the 
Superintending Architect to the London County. 
Council, of the recent treatment of York Water 
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Gate by the above method. Here, after the re- 
moval of two ewt, of deposit of dirt and soot in 
addition to stalactites and bituminous matter 
whieh had to be softened by the use of steam, 334 
yards super of Portland stone, after repointing with 
mortar, were treated during the advantageous con- 
ditions of the dry summer of 1911. Twelve to 
thirty couta of baryta (eighteen on the average) 
were given to the stone, and an aoe after a 
month proved that penetration had taken place to 
a depth of 2 inch. It should be explained that 
unless the lime in the stone has been converted into 
a sulphate baryta water will not enter into com- 
bination, and so the particles of still sound stone 
may remain open to attack by sulphur-laden 
atmosphere, 

The monument abovementioned is in so central 
and accessible a position, and so near (much of it 
below) the surrounding gardens, that it should 
form a valuable object-lesson to Londoners in- 
terested In assessing the merits of the process, 

Another process referred to is that im which a 
solution of sodium silicate (wuter-glass) is applied 
and subsequently one of sodium arsenate (a 
chemical used in calico-printing.) The result is 
atated to produce a binder and filler—possibly 
chemically unstable—rather than a stone re- 
constructor; certainly any chemical interaction 
between these compounds seema doubtful on 
theoretical grounds, = 

For sandstones the Society has no specific except 
to suggest the application of fillors such as alum 
and soft soap or paraffin wax in solution in some 
mineral oil, neither very lasting, as the report 
itself states, 

Finally a thin coating of lime-wash made from 
freah lime and boiling water and applied in two or 
three coats is strongly recommented as a genera 
preservative, with such inert colouring matter (as 
or example umber) in the last coat as is required 
to tone with the surrounding work. | 

It is stated that this process has been adopted wt 
Westminster Abbey. The writer certainly knows 
of one case in which this method was most effec- 
tively applied toa decayed Jacobean coat-of-arms 
in limestone in high relief and in a damp and sun- 
loss situation, whilst almost adjoining a new build- 
11g Was suffering from rapid decay after recent 
treatment with a patent preservative. — 

As to sandstones, it would be interesting to try 
the effect in some practical case of allowing a solu- 
hon of pure silica to flow slowly (as from a sparge 
Pipe) over the decayed work for a reasonable 
Period, A 5 per cent, solution of silica in water 18 

btsinable, and on evaporation the silica deposited 
will readily become insoluble, and should thus act 
4 cementing agent, though the process would be 
lowe, 





Atan KE, Muxsy, ; 
| Chairman of the Science Standing Committee. 
May 1913. | 
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9 Coxnurr Sraxet, Lospox, W., 2ifh July 1913. 


CHRONICLE. 
a Revieed Stbstole of Chavet Further 


The adjourned Special General Mecting arranged 
for Monday, 7th July, to resume consideration of 
the draft Revised Schedule of Professional Charges, 
had to be abandoned for want of the necessary 

uorum under By-law 67. The By-law requires 
the presence of 40 members, of whom at least 21 
must be Fellows, but there assembled only 35— 
viz. 19 Fellows (including the President and 10 
members of the Council), and 16 Associates 
(including ono momber of the Council). The 
Session, which ordinarily closes in Jone, had been 
extended till the end of July in the expectation 
of getting the document through before the recess, 
bs the whole business now standa over till next 
ORS TON, 


Town Planning and Main Roads: R.1.8.A. Deputa- 
tan te the Prime Minister, reo 


The deputation from the Institute to the Prime 
Minister on Thursday, the 3rd July, was the ont- 
come ofa conference held over a year ago between 
the Institute and other interested bodies, the 
purpose of which was to devise means of impressing 
upon the authorities the necessity of co-ordination 
in the making of main arterial roads and the fram- 


ing of dies nning schemes. As a result of the 
conference the following letter was addressed from 


the Institute to the Prime Minister :-— 
Eth July 1012, 

Sm,—A conference convened by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, consisting of representatives of the 
Royal Institute of Britich Architects, the Royal Academy, 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion, and the Institution of Municipal sak, Contig En- 
core who are deeply interested in the development of 
which is likely to arise owing to the fact that numerous 
Town Planning Schemes aro being prepared for the dis- 
trete sarrounding London without any power existing to 
carrying out by these schemes of the recommendations a4 
naa aapeereegl rate made both by = Royal 
Commuminaion ane Traffic Department of the Boar 
of Trado in their vabbatvs reports, 
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These ‘Town Planning Schemes have a exit moved by 
the Local Government Board, but they Fate 
the Board has no power to goarante to to any L 
rity that if it provides o as bee wain toad 1 
through its ares, the remainder of dr edad: will be ca 
out by the abutting authorities, nor has the Board ai any 

hie cost of such o main road equitably 
emeng thee different authorities. 

At preeent the authorities comcerned aro so numerousand 
disconneeted ‘se poaiahage cvopeed is hardly 
The different es binvi ts and powers wil “regard 
ribo mearpde: Sacre aacning of cold within the area of 

Greater London are as follows :-— 

The London County Council possess exclusive powers 
under the Town Planning Act within the Administrative 
County of London, and without their consent no joint 
bedy can be eet up under Clause 55 of the Act. 

The Local Government Board have power to su ext 
amend, and approve action taken by Local Authorities 
under the Town Planning Act ; er to call upon the 
LC.C. and other Local Authorities to prepare a Town 
Planning Scheme. 

The London Trafie Branch of the Board of Trade have 
power to spend a certain eum in studying traffic problems 
and ising reports upon them. 

The Development and Hood Hoard have power under the 
Development and Road Improvement Funds Act (a) to 
make advances to highway authorities for improving exist- 
ing or tg, eA new roads, (6) to construct and maintain any 
new roads, mised Eoard ave Sees Sage 

The Treasury, w fore © ng the construction of a 
new road must consult the Lena! Goveansnent Board, and 


‘also be satiefied that notice of intention to construct has 


heen sent to every highway authority affected, 
Greater London. 
eae the LOC. ain ee ae let “ sp tesenal ep 
are possceand| by :—{a) mncils oO : 
iby The Councils of all Urban Districts ; (¢) The Council 
of all Rural Districts, or a total of some 70 or 80 different 
authorities. It will, therefore, be evident that the consis- 
tent, dignified, and development of Greater 
London i pial se t and preesing difficulty. ait 


wuthoritati ra ead red empowers! to deal 


the main whist ait the Metropolis AM HL by the Royal 
Commission, to co-onlinate the work the different al 
Authorities, and secure the planning and construction of 
the main arterial roads that are required to accommodate 
the traffic of Greater London. 

The Conference of institutions interested in the subject 
is aure that the importance of the development of 
London ia preaent to the mind of his Majesty’ aGovernment, 
and requests Aes to reorive « sniall deputation to express 
its view that it is necessary to co-ordinate bodies 
for the special purpose of creating a system of main roads 
for Greater London.—We have the honour to be, Sir, 
your obedient Servants, 

Reomato Bvowrrenn 
Pinbebikerck of the Moyal 1 Tastthiste of Britial Architects, 
Enwanp J, Po 


Freadent of the Hoyal Arete bof te 
ceal Tinthale of riliak Eevee 


Epwann G. S1ravrr 
President of the Surveys? Tried tortion, 


K. J. Tro 


THowss, 
Vreaident ef the Inrtit 
mueshisding tthe of Municipal and County 


W. C. Uswi, 
President of the turtitution of Civil Rmelarers. 


The Prime Minister replied promising to give the 


subject his consideration, and after the of 
some months his attention was again called Lo 
the matter in the following letter :— 


24th May 1013. 
any beg to aren joxantg to our letter of ra 
» ie on to be good eno to receive a deputa 
sod fo ear views no the noceasty of eit either appoint- 
ote tral Authority or erring the necessary 
ing ome on some existing body to control the dovelop- 
ment of a aystem of main roads for Greater London. 

We venture to t out that the action which it is 
urgent should be taken at onoe to secure the routes of theso - 
main roads need not entail a large present outlay, but 
would have tho effect of avoiding a very heavy expendi- 
ture when, at some future date, the carrying out of the 
scheme of roads has to be taken in hand. 

We wish tier po agg (ea basizing the ex- 
treme urgency of this matter. number of 
Town Planning Schemes for peer ria London are now ma- 
turing, which include ateas traversed by some 40 out of 120 
miles of new main roads recommended by ee 
Department of the Board of Trade, and we beg therefore to 
as for an interview at the earliest possible date. 

¢ have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient Servants, 


REGmMALD BLOMFIELD, 
President of the Hoya! lustlicte of Britiah Architects. 


W. C. Uswmr 
Preeldent of ihe Tnstitation of Civil Itnginerrs 


Eowasp G. Sravrr, 
Vreeiient of the Sarveyors’ lnrtitotlon. 


ss: adage Tnetitntion of Municipal ani Connty 
Kngineera, 


PLYMOUTH, aoe. 
Prreklent of Lhe Loesiow Society. 


The Prime Minister, in reply, consented to re- 
ceive a deputation, which it was arranged should 
wait upon him in his room at the House of Com- 
mons on the 3rd July, The following representa- 
tives attended on behalf of the bodies interested -— 

For the R.J.B.A.: Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R-A., 
Sir Aston Webb, C.B.,C.V.0., R.A., Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
Professor A. Beresford Pite, Professor 8. D, Adahead, 
Mr. W.H. Seth-Smith, Mr. Raymond Unwin, Mr. Ian 
MacAlister, Secrefary. 

For the Surveyors’ Institution ; Sir Alexander Stenning, 
Mr. Leslie Vigers, Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, 

For the Institution of Municipal and aps dec Enginocts : 
Mr. H. E. Stilgoe, Mr. J. W. Cockrill, Mr, B. 

For the London Society : Mr. Ere Unwin, fein, Se. 

Thomas, Colonel Yate : 


The deputation was receive aes the Prime — 
ter and Mr. John Burns, P ent of the Local 
Government Board, accom and by Mr. J. Her 
bert Lewis (Parliamentary ard to the Loca 
Government: Board), Sir e Gib (Chairman at 
the Road Board), Sir A. C. Monro, K.C.B. brtaes 
Government Board), Mr. M. ‘Bonham-Carter (Pri 
vate Secretary to the Prime Minister), Mr. F. L. 
Turner (Private ioe, to the President of the 
Local Government Board). 

Mr. Reorxap Buowrt ELD, In Sy keke Os the 
deputation, sal ir object was to : 
Gaverniiact certain considerations with ih rea 

to the planning of main arterial roads out 
asain: and more particularly in to iia 
absence of co-ordination between the various 
authorities which had to deal with this matter. 
They wished to urge the establishment of some 
central authority to hold: the balance between the 
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various interests, which would be able to handle 
the matter from a more comprehensive point of 
view than was open to any of these authorities 
Sr Aston W speak behalf of the Royal 

Sir Asrox Wesp, speaking on fol the Roya 
Institute, said the aieeethce and necessity of 
mam roads out of London and their inadequacy 
at the present time were accepted. At the recent 
Road & nference it was SESSA agreed that 
the improvement of arterial roads leading out of 
tawns was a matter of urgent necessity. Unleas 
something was done very soon, the cost of carrying 
out this work would become prohibitive, and for 
other reasons almost impracticable, A great deal 
of surveying had been already done, and some ad- 
mirable ts had been drawn up by Sir Herbert 
Jekyll and Colonel Hellard for the Traffic Branch 
of the Board of Trade, But the Traffic Board had 
no funds and no executive powers for laying down 
any complete scheme. The consequence was that 
iinprovements were being made ina haphazard and 
piecemeal way, London was being encircled by a 
series of very excellent town-planning schemes, 
which when they had received dhe approval of the 
Local Government Board would no doubt be pro- 
ceeded with, A large number of buildings would 
be erected, roads would be laid down which had no 
reference to any general scheme, and any new sys- 
tem of roads, if then practicable at all, could only 
be carried through at enormous expense. It was 
supremely important that there should be some 
authority with dominating power which would be 
able to lay down a scheme of roads out of London 
which would be followed for all main roads in the 


future. [fa scheme were prepared by negotiations: 


with the town-planning authorities, the great 
landowners, and the promoters of the town-plan- 
hing schemes, the a could be carried through at 
a comparatively moderate cost. In the case of 
Liverpool and other towns landowners had been 
only too glad to assist hy giving land for the pur- 
pose of these roads, whie eoald develop their pro- 
ty in the neighbourhood of towns. Although 
i¢ had Jaid special stress upon the practical neces- 
sity of these roads, he should like to say also that 
the Royal Institute of British Architects was not 
at all blind to the opportunities these roads would 
ifford of increasing the wsthetic amenities of 
London, and he was permitted to say that if the 
Institute were allowed at any future time to give 
assistance and advice on that side of the question 45 
well as the other, it would be entirely at the service 
of the authority appointed. Se Fla | 
‘Tae Prime Mixister : Your point is that in your 
opinion it is desirable there should be either the 
creation of a new or the recognition of some existing 
authority 
Sir Aston Wenn: Yes. | a 
Tae Pame Mixtsrer ; By which I presume you 
tiean some Department of the Government ; not 
4 local authority, or anything of that kind ? 


<-> — 


? Pa. 
‘ 


Sir Astoxs Wene: No, vot a local authority; a 
dominating authority. | : 

Mr. L. Vieuns, speaking for the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution, and Mr. R. J. Thomas, on behalf of the 
Institution of Municipal and County Kngineers, ex- | 

sed similar views. : | 

- Mr, Raymosp Unwiy, on behalf of the London 
Society, quoted the experience of Berlin as a useful 
example, There, owing to want of co-ordination, 
traffic became congeated, and a public agitation. 
sprang up which resulted in a new Act, under 
which a central town-planning authority was 
created last year with power to regulate all traffic 
matters rh ea State railways, and to co 
ordinate the town-planning schemes, 

Tue Prk Misister: Who under the scheme 
pro ia to find the rant ? . 

r. Raymoxp Unwin said he thought that one 
of the powers to be given to the proposed authority 
eater that of apportioning the costa of the work 
amongst the different authorities according to the 
benefit that would accrue; the owners, the local 
authorities, the Central Authority of London, the 
Road Board, these would all contnbute, The 
urgent matter very often was not to construct the 
road immediately, but to get the road agrees upon 
and the route protected from being blocked by 
buildi The construction could very often be 
deferred until the urgency of the need justified ita 
heing carried out. Heavy expenditure was nob 
required immediately, but would be required in the 
future if the routes af the roads could not be laid 
down and protected from being blocked. The pro- 
tection of the routes from being blocked could be 
carried out by an authonty which was entitled to 
apportion the costs fairly, because such an 
authority alone could settle the matter in advance ; 
this need not necessarily involve laying down 
money for construction forsome considerable time, 












A second deputation was then introduced to the 
Ministers representing 48 local authorities in the 
rural and suburban belt of London, aa well as the 
Commons and Footpaths Preservation Society, the 
Co-partnership Tenants (Limited), the Greater 
London Advisory ‘Town Planning Committee, and 
the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association. 

Alderman W, Tompson, Chairman of the 
Greater London Advisory Town Planning Com- 
mittee, speaking as the representative of a con- 
ference of most of the foeal il authorities of Greater 
London, said that many of the local authorities 





had town-planning schemes, but they did not know 
who ante > make the a roads or 


whether say: eave going to be made, or whether 
their schemes would link up with them. Many of 
the town-planning schemes were being sust 

on that account. Owing to lack of foresight in the 
past £18,000,000 had been paid by local authorities 
in the last ten years for street-widenings. The 
wished to Rest that expenditure in the future, 







ae ae 


; 


7 
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Tre Prive Minister's Rerty, 

Mr. Asgutrn, in reply, said: 1am obliged to you 
for the opportunity you have given me of meeting 
you, with my right hon. fies and colleague, the 

esident of the Local Government Board, and of 
hearing what the two deputations—both of them 
vey representative bodies looking at the same 

roblem from somewhat different pomts of view— 

iave had to say in the way of advice to the Govern- 
ment for its solution. It is a very serious and in 
some Tespects, I think, a unique problem. We are 
dealing here with an area which is outside the juris- 
diction of the London County Council, but which 
from the point of view of the traffic into and out of 
London is of ever-increasing importance and diffi- 


cult of admimistration. There are two points of 


consideration which have to be borne in mind, and, 
of course, it is not very easy to reconcile one with 
the other. On the one hand we have—and I am 
very glad to say it—under the very beneficent 
legislation for which my right hon. friend is mainly 
responsible, a great and wholesome activity on the 
part of local authorities in developing schemes of 
town-planning. The primary object, of course, is, 
and must be, to a mis extent circumacnbed by the 
special interests and amenities of their own par- 
ticular district. On the other hand we have a 
prowing need, not in the interests of particular dis- 
triets, but of the whole area, and of London which 
lies behind, We have the growing importance of 
making what you have called our“ arterial " roads 
more worthy of their object; more suited to carry 
the growing volume of traffic, better in point of 
direction and of convenience, and more adapted to 
serve all the different localities whose traffic from 
time to time ead ilong them. These are very 
important and very desirable objects. As I have 
said, the difficulty is to reaitita them with one 


another, T quite feel the foree of what has been’ 


said, both by the gentlemen who represent the 
architects and surveyors, who look at the matter 
from the esthetic and technical side, and those 
who napreee the local authorities, 1 quite agree 
that if this work of town planning is not to be 
arrested, or, what. is tually important, if the 
money which is spent upon it ia not afterwards to 
prove to be in some respects squandered and 
wasted, it is quite essential that we should have at 
the outset, before any of these schemes are carried 
out, these two things—foresight and co-ordination. 
In other words, the authorities with local enterprise 
who act primarily with the object of benefiting 
their constituents in embarking upon a town- 
planning scheme ought to know at the outset what 
1s going to be the line and cost of these arterial roads 
which are to pass through their district, because 
unless these points are determined beforehand the 
best-lnid town-planning scheme may perhaps be 
wrecked. That is perhaps too strong an expression, 
but it may be found to have involved an enormous 
waste of energy and expendituro, 
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That is the problem which you have placed 
before me, So far as the Government is concerned 
we are most anxious to give any help in our power 
towards its solution, It is full of difficulties. One 
of the most obvious which meets the eye even of the 


‘superficial observer is that there 1s a certain conflict 


of interest, by which | mean that a local authority 
which is bent upon getting tts saline soe eR 3 
scheme in its own area has not the interest which 
the community at large has in seeing that the 
arterial or main road pursues exactly ita proper 
course. I do not suppose they would like to avoid 
it altogether, but they would like to be saddled 
eae ce mins ee she nani share of ae 
of the road which passes through their district. 
lt is a sort of inverted altruism “ek would prefer 
to have this great public advantage carried out as 
far as possible at the cost of one’s neighbours. | 
have revolved the matter in my mind, and so has 
my right hon. friend, and we have also the advan- 
tage of the presence of Sir George Gibb. Without 
saying more with regard to some of the suggestions 
that have been thrown out as to the constitution of 
some permanent supervising authority—they will 
receive yery careful and sympathetic consideration 
—I would propose to you for the moment that the 
beat thing you can do in the situation in which you 
wll find yourselves pine 2 am speaking now 
more particularly of those who represent loea! 
authorities—is to go into conference with my night 
hon. friend the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, who is quite willing to lend hia ser- 
vices. If you are willing to take him as your 
chairman and mediator in regard to the matter 
and to go into a conference under his chairmanship, 
put the whole thing on the table and see if you 
cannot hammer out by agreement, with such 
guidance and advice as he, with his large expen- 
ened, can give you, a plan which will meet the twe 
points of interest to abich I have referred, 1 do not 
think it onght to pass the wit of experienced 
gentlemen such aa you are, or that the conflict and 
collision of local interests ought to re the 
attainment of a scheme which will on the one hand 
secure and carry out all these various proposals for 
town planning, and, on the other, give to the m- 
habitants of London and to the wayfarers and 
trafie of the whole district the best scheme of 
arterial roads which at present, at any rate, can be 
devised. | venture to make that suggestion, and 
if it is your wish to put yourself into commiunita- 
tion with my right hon. friend at the Local Govern 
ment Board, he will arrange without any avoidable 
delay that such a conference shall be held and that 
all the various intereste—and they are many— 
some of which appear at first sight to be im conflict 
—shall be hisant in mutual conference, I cannot 
help thinking that in that way you might tide over 
the immediate problem that lies before you. On 
the larger question as to what authority—and - 
confess Lam very much impressed with the vieW 





THE DANGER TO ST. PAULS 


that there ought to be some authority—as to what 
should be the character and position and the pre- 
cise functions of any authority which might ultt- 
mately seem to be the best fitted for the purpose in 
regard to the general survey of schemes of this 
kind, that is a matter which | should like to reserve 
for further consideration. At the same time, | 
thank the gentlemen who have addressed me for 
the assistance they have rendered by the argu- 
ments and suggestions they have put forward. 


For the moment I can say no more than that, and ~ 


I hope my proposal will meet with your assent. 
Me Beserrena ta ate the Premier for his 
Peale hing response, asked if they might assume 
at at the proposed conference the deputation he 
had had the honour to introduce would be repre- 
sented.—THe Prime Mistster: Yes. 


The Extension of London: A Statesman's Advice 
With reference to the recent deputation to the 
Prime Minister to emphasise the urgent necessity 
for a plun for the future development of Greater 
London and for some co-ordinating authority, the 
following extract from the Architectural Magazine 
(p. 528), for the year 1836, may be of interest : 
“Toe Geyunat AncerrectvnsL [MPRrovEMEST OF 
Loxnos."—We are happy to see that this subject is mt- 
tracting the attention rliament ; Mr. Alderman Wood 
has obtained a select committer to consider the propriety 
of a large number of now thoroughfares for London. Sir 
Robert Peal hoped that an enlarged view would be taken 
of the subject, and that the House would not fall into the 
error it had committed with se ue to railroads, Perhaps 
the best fonts of proceeding wit peliroads would hero bos 
oO appoint competent persons to survey the whole county. 
endl to seer een the most eligible fas but though it 
was now too lute to take that course, eomething of the same 
kind might be done, with a view to the contemplated im- 
feb of the metropolis; and before money of-any 
ind were expended, some foresight ought to be used as to 
the future extension of London. If Commissioners could 
be found, in whom the public would have confidence, for & 
rations! and comprehensive plan, it would be « subject of 

much congrat on (Morning Chronicle, 17 June 1836). 


Three-quarters of a century have shown the 
wisdom of the statesmanly advice of Sir Robert 
Peel, Mr. Asquith at the present day has before 
him, in the light of past experience, a clearer task, 
but ther is need, great need, of an even greater 
vision.—W, R. Davunce [4.]}.- 





t] 
The D to St. Paul's: Views of Sir Thomas 


Sir Thomas G. Jackson, R.A., who formed one 
of the party of architects who visited St. Paul's 
Cathedral for the purpose of examining the signs of 
asttlement and the wbrk now being done on the 
fabric, has given his opinion on the situation in 
letter to Sir Francis Fox, published in The Tumes 
of the $0th June. Sir Thomas says-— 

I gathored that Sir Christopher Wren laid his foundations 
on @ bed of firm clay some 6 feet or 7 feet thick, below 


which is a bod of good zoe of about the same thickness. 
Below that is « layer of sand charged with water. — 

(in such « foundation, undisturbed, I think one might 
safely put almost any building, Wet sand is remarks Ly 
tirm so long as it is confined. . 

In this case, however, deep sewers have been made close 
to the building much rs than Wren's foundations, 
which are only 4 feet 6 inches below the Crypt floor, and 
one warchouse at all ovents has a basement also well below 
the foundations, Probably most if not all of the buildings 


round the Churchyard are similarly provided with deep 
twtementa, though I am not aware of tho fact. 

These sewers and basements were formed in the sand 
stratum, and from reports made during the formation of 
the sewer it appears that it was constructed with great 
difficulty, ag the wet sand flowed in and had to be pumped 
out. ‘This operation lasted six months before the alarm 


was given whick prevented the formation of an additional 


sewer. 

This draught of water and wand from the sub- 
soil haa no doubt been tho cause of the settlement of the 
eight piers of the Dome on which the heaviest weight rests. 

Although the proposed negation Ato the east ond haa 
fortunately been abandoned, I think it probable that a 
drainage ia atill going on below the foundations. It id re- 
corded that the sewer was formed with great difficulty, the 
bricks disappearing in the great rush of water and sand 
into the excavation. 1 do not know what condition the 
ecwor ia in now, buteven if it is still water-tight there would 
naturally bo a draught round it which would do ae 
drawing sand from below the foundations of the Cathedr 





Whother anything can be done to avert the p of 
this loosening of the subsoil I cannot from what I know 


form any opinion. To underpin the piers of the Dome is 
of course impractionble, for one would only got into the 
eatie bed of ru and. 1 do not know whether it 
would be possible to inject cement into the soil round about 
the deep sewor, to which I conceive the mischief is duc. 

The fissures you showed moe in the piers in the Crypt, the 
nave, and the radiating buttresses at the springing of the 
Dome drum are alarming. A mere cursory inspection 
should be enough to convince anyone that the matter can 
no longer be neghected. | 

What is now being done by you and Mr. Macartney is to 
consolidate the piers ot Seager ‘cement grout inte ail the 
cracks with the Greathead machine, I was surprised to 
see tho very inferior character of the core of the piers in the 
Crypt, which consists of loose rubble of atriall stones Laid in 
very inferior mortar quite soft and unfit to carry weight. 
‘To consolidate this by grouting a8 you are doing is ob- 
alan Havgy first thing to be done, and to judge from what 1 
saw when o atone had been removed from bod of the 
wall which had been grouted the desired result seems to 
have been attained. ‘The grout seems to have travelled 
into every fissure and to have set like a 

Underpinning being out of the question, my opinion is 
that the only hope is to bind the construction so firm! 
together us to make it a homogeneous fabric which, if it 
settics further, may go down without rupture. 

This, of course, Involves considerations of the unequnl 
load on the central part of the building and the ends of the 
arms of the Cros, which no doubt creates a difficulty, bot I 
trust not an insuperable one. 

The capital work you are now doing meets the first ob- 
vious necessity, but I wish something could be done to 
avert further movement in the subsoil if on examination it 
should be found still active. 

Sir Thomas adds in a postecnpt:— 

The vibration from the street. traffic is felt very senaibly 
inthelibrary. I cannot feel certain as to the possibility of 
its affreting the stability of the buikling, but if it has any 
effect at allon the mortar joints, that effect must be for 











Mr. Somers Clarke in a letter to The Times of 
the Ist July says :— 

Since D resigned the position of architect to the Dean and 
Chapter in 1907, I have from time to time visited the build: 
ing, and more ie ae in June of this year, I am con- 
vince) that there have been movements in the walls of the 
structure since I had it in charge. The comdition of the 
southern end of the south transept when I took charge waa 
very alarming. It wag just at the foot of this immense and 
heavy wall that the sewer waa made many years ago from 
which volumes of sand and water were pumped. I fear 
that unless all along the south side some means be found to 
ciry the footings right down to the London olay, the 
Cathedral will always stand in the lest. jeopardy. 

Sir T. G. Jackson calls attention to the dangera that lurk 
inthe future. By the kind permission of Sir Franois Cook, 
I have sxatand, the basement of his large warchouse, 
which lic immediately south of the south tranzept. For- 
tunately hia promises, entirely rebuilt not very many years 
since, do not go down as low as the footings of the Catho- 
dral, but immediately to the west Hes & row of smaller 
buildings which might at any time be reconstructed. Space 
is 60 valuable at thie point that the owners would find 
themselves benefited in all respects by carrying down the 
foundations of the new premises to the London clay. This 
would be far below the present footings. All lateral up 
port would be lost. 

The south-west tower shows active signs of movement. 
Close to thik part of the Cathedral deep foundations for 
adjacent wancbeaden have been made. Y haa seen SOTO 
of them myself, the water moving through the gravel which 
overlies the London clay, 

Bir T. O. Jackson sar le to vibration felt in the library, 
This apartment lies immediately behind the squth-west 
tower and i¢ consequently near the place where the deep 
foundations before referred to were oxcavated. Certain 
openings visible in the vaulted ceiling of this room are 
bigger than they were a few ytara sinee, [ cannot re- 
member of old to have felt the floor of this room in vibra- 
Hon, although I have spent many hours in the library. Now 
it vibrates considerably and constantly with the weight of 
Passing vehicles, 

The expert committee now engaged in éxamining 
the fabric of the Cathedral and considering methods 
of strengthening the foundations consista of Mr. 
Horace Darwin, acting on behalf of Sir John Wolfe 
Barry; Mr. Mervyn Macartney and Mr, W, D. 
Carée, architects ;" and Sir Francia Fox and Mr, 
R. 0. H. Davison, eNginenrE, 


It is satisfactory to record in these pages the 
suceessful result of the Lord Mayor's effort to pre- 
serve for the nation for all timo the Crystal Palace 
and its magnificent park of over two hundred 
acres, Congratulations are especially due to Lord 
Plymouth, who has at length been relieved of the 
heavy responsibility he took upon himself some 
two years ago when finding the £290,000 required 
to save the Palace from the thon imminent danget 
of falling into the hands of the speculative builder, 
This great sum was provided on the understanding 
that a Mansion House Fund would be rained to buy 
the property back from him for the nation. The 
Fund started well, but subscriptions falling off 
when £140,000 waa reached, the Lord Mayor ap- 
pealed to The Times to open a special fund of its 
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own to secure the balance. The Times responded 
with such good effect that in less than fourteen 
days the whole of the £90,000 required to com i ate 
the purchase was subscribed, Lord Plymouth him- 


self sending a cheque for £5,000. Tike Times is to 
bs heartily congratulated upon its splendid 


achievement, In response to a letter from the 
Lord Mayor addressed to the President of the 
Institute, the Council voted the sum of twenty-five 
guineas to the fund, 


On the initiative of the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects the following letter from the four 
Seottish Architectural Societies has been addressed 
to Lord Beauchamp, First Commissioner of 
Works ;— 

My Loup,—The undersigned have had their attention 
pain y Serpe wbainon draronutr tetera levpsmit Daw pst 
ment for the supervision and preservation of the Ancient 
Buildings coming under the Board about to be constituted 
for the care of the National Historical Monuments, — 

From the answer to the question asked in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Hogge, M.P. (Edinburgh Es); an the 
2th ult., it ap: that it is in your power aa Firat Com- 
initeoner of Works to constitute, should you find it 
desirable, an independent Board to deal with our Scottish 
National Historical Monuments, ie | 

As representing the members of the Architectural pro- 
fession practising in Seotland, we are strongly of upinion 
that it is not only advisable, but necessary, in order to en- 
dure an efficient and satisfactory return for the activities 
and resources of the Dypartment, ie een bata 
cerned, that a separate Advisory constituted 
the same rientay a9 already done for the National His- 
torical Monuments Cominission, 

1, An Advisory Board with its headquarters in Scotland 
would be more intimately in touch with the professional, 
scientific, and artistio bodies interested in the ancient 
architectural monumenta of Scotland, not only aa the land- 
marke of our national history, but as the vehicles of study 
for the students of architecture and the allied arta. 

2. The Board could more readily be . 
host fitted to assess the artistic or histor eof the 
jecta brought under their notiee, for it must be borne in 
mind that all students of architecture in Sootland arc care- 
fully trained in the history of ancient English architecture, 
Init to the English apeileesh RUeten Scottish architecture 
#, Generally apenking, of minor interest. wn 
wi ap Ehslenh tish architecture haa, like the 
Scottish poople, strong national characteristics, which are 
heing more deeply studied and appreciated on the years 
mits 9 and th Snares aro aatintiod English inclu- 
rion of our national monuments under an Englit | Board 
would be taken aso slight on our national sentiment and 
keonly resented, re : Feed her 

We would suggest that if auch a Board aa we Geena 
constituted, it would be advisable to have the architectural 
profession adequately rep Lec . 





you, and you may rest assured of our rendiness 19 give any 
assistance that ight facilitate the formation of such @ 
(Signed by the Presidents and Secretaries of the Edis-— 
borgh Architectural Association, the Glasgow. Instt- 
tute af Architects, the Aberdeen Society of Aro 
tects, and the Dundee Institute of Architects). 





CRICKET: ELBA, 0, A.A: 


The Royal Gold Medal 1913: Dinner to Mr. Blomfield. 
A Gompi ie rare Dinner to Mr. Reginald Blom- 
field, A-R.A., President of the Royal Institute, waa 
given by the Council at the Café Royal on Monday, 
Sth June, to signalise the distinction of which 
he was the recipient at the General Meeting of 
the 23rd June pene 28th June 1913). Mr. 
KE. Guy Dawber presided, and besides the mem- 
bers of Council and their personal ta there 
wete present as special guests of the Council Mrs, 
and Aine Blomfield, Sir Wilham Emerson, Sir 
George and Lady Frampton, Mr. A. W. Soames, 
M.P., and Misa Soames, and Sir Aston Webb. 

Mr. Dawber gave the toast of the evening, 
“ Our Guest,” and at the conclusion of ae ee 
presi to Mr; Blomfield the following Address 

autifully ilmminated on vellum :— 

“ We the undersigned members of the Council of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects for the 
Session 1912-13 beg to offer to our President. Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., F.S.A., M.A. Oxon, 
Hon. Fellow of Exeter College, our sincere and 
hearty congratulations upon the distinction that 
has been conferred upon him by the award of the 
Royal Gold Medal for Architecture, presented by 
his Majesty the King, in recognition of his executed 
works as an architect and of his contributions to 
the literature of architecture. 

“ We desire at the same time to express our ayr 
reciation of the admirable qualities which he has 
lisplayed in his first year of office, and of the great 

services which he has rendered, both to the Insti- 
tute and to the architectural profession.” 

The Address bore the signatures of all the mem- 
hers of the Council for the past Session. ; 

The guests were entertained with music and reci- 





tutions, the mme consisting of songs by 
Miss Bessie . violin solos by Miss Audrey 


Richardson, and humorous recitations by Mr. 
Walter Churcher, the whole arranged and provided 
by Mr. Sydney Perks. 


Cricket: R.I.B.A. 0. AA. 

This match was contested under excellent condi- 
tions‘on Wednesday, 9th July, on the ground of the 
Architectural Association at Elstree. Both sides 
pus # fairly representative panes phe SE 

e captaincy of their respective Presidents. in 

dvggthplas f wicket slow, and! Mr. 


overnight had made t | 
Regi id Blomfield winning the toss decided to field. 


The game ned sensationally ae for after 

ubbard had oe ed considerable originality 
as to the number of fis in an over, Mr, Lutyens 
was brilliantly taken at point by Mr. Blomfield 
with the total at 1. Mr, Doll joined Mr. Cheston, 
and, after three lives,” settled down to an invalu- 
able innings of 56, shel prides adding 79 for the 
second wae Mr. Slater played soun all-round 
cricket for his 45, Mr. Wilson took up the attack 
and met with immediate success, his leg-breaks 


G47 


accounting for 4 wickets at a cost of 64 runs each. 
The innings concluded with « last-wicket stand of 
34, the Mssyoniey Sora from the bat of Mr. Curtis 
Green. The R.LB.A. were thus faced with the 
task of making 213 to win. Mr. Newton and Mr. 
Hadwen ot the Institute’s innings to the 
bowling of Mr. Doll and Mr, Benson, the first wicket 
falling at 24. With the addition of 20 runs, Mr. 
Sutton was caught at extra cover, making way for 
Mr, Brocklesby. When the latter was joined by 
Mr. Blomfield, runs came freely, and tf was not 
until 153 was reached that Mr, Lutyens succeeded 


in separating them. With the score standing at 
180 for 6 an Institute victory seemed more tha 
probable, However, Mr. Lutyens bowled so 


effectively that the last 4 wickets fell for 15 runs, 
and the A.A. won an excellent game by the narrow 
margin of 17 runs. The following is the score :— 


THe A.A, 

Mr. E. J, T. Lutyens, c. Blomfield, b. Suttan..... 1 
Mr. J. A. Cheston, b. Brocklesby .........2...:.... 20 
Mr. M. H.C. Doll). Nicholl, b, Wass. cscucs..- a 50 
Mr. N.S. Robineon, b. Wilson ..scceseceeeeesses FY 
Mr. J. AL Sintar, bh. Wass. ee en 4c 
Mr. H.C, Beracin, e. Brock! i b, Wileot: 2.2.4 4 
Mr. T. F. We. Grant, lbw. by, W leon .. ie eee are 10 
Mr, S. M. P. Sheppard, at, White, b. Wilson ....:. 0 
Mr DH. Archer. b: Brockleaby ccc. cscs. 88 
Mir. c. Claydon, nerk cut SAS oe Pee eed eee ee Be 12 
Mr. We Curtis Lireen, be. Wher Phebe ester ed eee be | 

Extras PeeeTreTrireriii tit iti trite eter eer a 


vn) Sey aa 213 
Bownina,—Wasa 3 for 54, Wilson 4 for 26, Brockleaby 
9 for 02, Sutton 1 fer 47, Hailwen 0 for 18. 
Tre BL BQA, 


FE 
Mer A. Blomfield, A.RA-. ag 
Mir. F. i Wass. fi. OChestan, — i 15 
Mr. H. White, b. Latyens eee eer or 
ou 
4 
0 


ee Te Pe Te | 


Mr. F, Nichalls, hb. Latyerns Pett eee Corer) Pere 

Me. A.M, Wileao, c. nnd bby Eattyentcccre cseecevee 

Mr. ¥V. T. Hodgson, not el Per ereete rer yr Ter titre. ee 
ats | eee 


28 PS ee + eee 


Total .....-+ pesnnes so IDS 
peeping ey @ for #4, Benson 3 for 47, Doll 1 


for 74, Sheppard 0 for #, 
Howarp D, Ancrer, 
Hon, See, A.A. C.0, 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
ture: Tour in France. 
‘The University, Sheffield : Gth July 1913. 
Sim,—Will you kindly grant me space in your 
correspondence columns in which to announce an 
alteration in the mag ae for the above tour 


from ae to Autun, Blois, Bourges, Chartres, &c. 
[p. 531} | 
Phe tour will start on 1th August, instead of 
4th Angust as previously announ 
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As there has been some misunderstanding on 
this point, [ should also like it to be made known 
that, as in the case of all other courses at this 
University, this vacation course is open to 
Indies, and, as a matter of fact, two or three ladies 
have already decided to join the tour. _ 

I shall be glad to supply further particulars of 
the tour to any desiring them.—Yours truly, 

W. 8. Purcnos [4.}. 


OBITUARY, 
James Mitchell Whitelaw. 

In the passing away of James M. Whitelaw the 
architectural profession will undoubtedly lose one 
of the strongest of its young men. Soseldom ts it 
niven for one to mest such enthusiasm for the pro- 
easion and such confidence in the future, that the 
loss will be felt not only by those with whom he 
came into personal contact, but by the architectural 
profession ten years hence. A young man of 
atrong personality, with a self-confidence and faith 
equal to that which it ts said * would move even 
mountains,” he exerted great influence over his 
fellow students, not only in architecture, but also 
amongst some of the most successful in painting 
and sculpture, almost to the point of spony, 

Such littl: success as he may have acquired in his 
short career was merely, Whitelaw believed, leading 
up to greater things. He was thoroughly convinced 
that the best was yet to be, and that far greater 
buildings than the Parthenon and the Gothie Cathe- 
drals would yet be erected. 

In working out any problem, his system was to 
father together all the most up-to-date information 
he could collect on the subject. In his station 
design for the Soane Medallion, he went into the 
most exhaustive study of railway engines, railway 
construction, ete., so that he might embody the 
adine expression into his conception, every portion 
of which was based on a multiple of the railway 
lines ; the scale of the wheels was taken on to the 
ceiling, soffits of arches, andornamentation, Everv- 
where symbolism, geometry, and proportion were 
employed in order to get the proper expression of a 
station, And so with his design for a Concert Hall, 
for which he gained the R.A. £20 prize; in the 
Brouping of the sculpture he pluced the Northern 

ards to the North, and employed the arch and the 
round to give movement and rhythm. 

He-studied the architecture of all countries, in- 
cluding ae of ants J hi oehe and China, not from 
any are ogical standpoint. but pure! ar it 
character nd expression. t, purely for its 

Before his death his hope and intention was t 
gin the R.A. Gold Medal, and 80 travel tik hee 

holarships. His idea wis to make gq tour of the 
world, starting across Europe, through India, 
Japan, and returning by America. However, as he 


was wont to quote himself, “* the best-laid schemes 
of mice and men gang aftagley.” 
It is especially sad when a young man is cut off, 


as he has not bad his chance. An older man has 


done his work and had his say, but we never know 
what a young man may accomplish, 
Ls Twos. 8. Tarr. 

Mr. Whitelaw, who was drowned while bathing 
at Bournemouth on the Sth July, started his career 
in the office of Mr. Alexander Skirving, of Glasgow, 
and after winning the Alexander Thompson travel- 
ling studentship, with which he went to Italy, he 
entered the office of Dr. J. J, Burnet, in London. 
In 1909 he entered the Royal Academy Schools, and 
in 1910 won the R.I.B.A. Measured Drawings 
Medal with a remarkable set of drawings of the 
Wellington Memorial in St. Paul's, after which he 
won the £15 and then the £20 yearly prizes at the 
Academy Schools. In the present year he was 
awarded the Soane Medallion and £100 for his 
design for a terminal railway station, He was 
associated with Mr, Tait in ae Cero designs for 
the Marylebone Municipal Buildings, and also m 
the competition for the completion of the Regents 
Quadrant organised by The Builder, in which they 
were placed third. 

William Chasen Ralph, of Wigan, Fellow, elected 
1903, died on the 10th July at the age of sixty-four. 
Mr. Ralph was a pupil of the late Edward Graham 
Paley, whose office he entered in 1864, and he 
remained with him until 18765, when he went. #4 
assistant to Mr. John Douglas, of Chester. He left 
Mr. Douglas in 1890, and in 1892 became partner 
in the firm of Heaton & Ralph, of Wigan. On 
the death of Mr. Heaton, the present firm, W. 
Chasen Ralph & Son, was established, Mr. FE. 
Wyatt Ralph [Licentiate], the son, being taken into 
partnership. Mr. Ralph's firm was responsible for 
the design and erection of many important church 
and school buildings in Wigan and neighbourhood, 
of clubs, municipal buildings, hotels, and various 
mansions and smaller residential buildings. He 
was one of the founders of the Holmes Lodge of 
Freemasonry. 

The late John Oldrid Scott.—Anont the obituary 
notice in the JougNaL, p. 614, reference is made 
to works where Mr, Oldrid Scott was associated 
with his father, May I record a little note con- 
cerning his connection with Chester Cathedral ? 
One day when he was in my office I noticed him 





inspecting some photographs loosely tacked over 
the fireplace, and one he pointed hi as “an old 
friend." It shewed the groined arcading under the 
north “i of the rae Tower, leash ae to sup- 
port the organ, tho drawings having been pre- 
pared by bis His Seaway ws ioaaealy directed 
to past years when he waa in his father's office, @ 

the quict—almost shy—references he made to that 
time shewed the depth of his architectural faith 
even in the earliest yeats.—G, A. Humraneys [F-] 









The Preliminary Examination, q ing for 
registration as Probationer R.1B.A., in 


London and the undermentioned provincial cities 
on the 10th and 11th June. Of the 168 candi- 
dates admitted, 48 were exempted from sitting, 
and the remaining 120 were examined, with the 
following resulta :— 


enter 
Examliecl 


Belfast . 3. s z z: i) 
Bristal s o = 10 fH ] 
“ye ig Sin a a 2 1 
ano 8 5 ; 
tome cS 14 5 
Newcastle . . fi fi 0 

120 83 37 


The 131 passed and exempted candidates, who 
have Rael registered as 
follows :— 


Acuas : William ; 10 Charing Cross Road, W. 
Baas Cyril Douglas; 80 Derby Road, Ponder'a 


N. 
Asuucvesmn: Edwarl Heatheott; 13 Braddyll Terrace, 
Ulverston, Lancs, 
Bannowetrry: Arnold Montague; 6 Burton Street, 
La 


Barron! Arthur N Newsum: White Hall, Potter Hanworth, — 


near Li 

BEEn : Archibald Frank : - 34 Clarendon Simet, Dover. 

Beame: Arthur Cyril; 17 Ward Street, Crackenedge, 
Dewsbury, York 

BLACKWELL t John Humphrey 5“ Westbury,” Ketter 

BLAMPIEp : prepa 72 Humber Road, Westeom 


Park, Blac 
Baran : avenue Gerald : Holmbury, Berkhamsted, Herts. 
Brows: Harold Christian Joughin; “ Seamount.” Ram- 
BEY, ele of Man. “i 
own: Thomas Lindsay; 71 Fern Avenue, Jesmond, 
Newcastle. 


pach bien S Carleton Bulman ; 756 Fulham Road, 
Binet: Thomas (Oswald; “ Leaburst,” Glarebury, 


Cams : Robert Hunter : 1 Weat View, Dougina, Isle of Man. 
Caney + Walter Herbert ; Cranwell House, Rusthall, Tun- 


| Wells, 
Caras ; ( rge; 41 Drakefell Road, New Cross, 5.E. 
Cave: rae Farley :c/od. N. Johnston, 21 Princes 


Clank Ed fe Vennkan: dailli . Rampton, Devon. 
Cunrrox : Eaward Noel ; 7 East Indi Avenue, Leadenhall 
Concaxen Tholen aoe Hugh ; 6 Churchmead Road, 
Cron: Waldo Neville Harris: 6 Davenant Road, Crxeford. 
Daj ; urtefield,"” h, Bucka. 
ater : sale Messrs. Shayler and | , Bank 
Dox ; Edgar Herbert ; 63 Florence Road, Maidstone: 
Dow : William Eric; 8 Weat Albert Road, Kirkealdy. 
Desxcax: Wilfred ‘Thomas Eardley ; Convalescent Home, 
Queen's Park, Brighton. 









obationers, are as. 


EpMoxpsos : Thomas; Brunshaw House, Bur 
Fosree: William Richardson; " Tynebolme,” © 
Road, Gravesend, 
Farskix: William Wallace ; 182 Kensington Park Zu 
Notting Hill, W. 
Goran: Roland a i. Broad Street, Birmingham. 
GREENSILL : George Ed ; Allport Road, hannock, 


Gneoory : - Wallace James; 41 Croven Pork Road, Harles- 
den, x.W. 

HAGE +t Wilfred Lethaby ; 24 Chesterticld Koad, &t. 
Andrew's Park, Bristol. 

Hate: Aubrey Frederick ; 20 Britannia Street, Coventry. 

Haut: Eertram James "Leslie: fT Alexandm Fond, 
Windsor, Berks. 

Hac. : Herbert Jaimea ;‘' Rodwell.” 62 Cornerswell Road, 


Penarth. 
Hati: Richard Lelie Carby ; Church House, Roundhay, 
Rater John Rupert; School House, Morthyr Vale, 


HAspor : Star r Barwell Noble: 6 naan Road, 

Hanver : John i 2 Angnum Vi Devonport. 

Hawkiss: Archibald; 2 Liverpool yak, h Street, 
‘Cheltenham. i 


Heaney: Gilbert John; Moneton, near yt eetn. ing. 
Herieirxe: Vernon Adolphus Job; 184 Altmore Avenue, 
East Ham, Esoex. 


Hopes : Reginald oe tho * Duloe Domum,"" Mitcham. 
Hecece Tom rodyke,"” Manchester Road, 
alfred John; 00 Machan Bank, Nether Edge. 


Bhatiokd. 
Hoop: John Thornton: 3 Belletield Avenue, Dundee. 
Horcearr: John Edwin; “Corisbrook,” Limpafield, 


Surrey. | 
Howanp: James Leslie; Turf Lea Fold, Marple. near 






Hupses : Phiti Sidney; The RoyalH Eogcpste ts ays 
Hen»: Guy Vanderseypen ; nae) it eat,” 
Co, Durham, 
Jerreuy: Sidney Herbert ; 31 Hardinge Road. Ashford, 
Kent. 


Jouxstox : William Court ; 40 Aglionby Street, gsevont 
east Nh Campbell ; 9 Dowgate Hill, Cannon Street, 


Keesev: Walter igi 3 Stadwin Street, Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea, 5. 

Keuty : Miche Babee; “Sunnyside,” Marlboro’ Park, 
Belfast 

Kina : Coosye Edward ; 78 Melton Hoad, West Bridgford, 
agg ae 

Lawgren : Edwin Warry ; 49 Forgate, Sheffield. 

LAUDER + Felix James; © Pixmore Way, Letchworth. 


Herta. 

Lewis : Sast Hamilton; Bath House, London Road, 
Twickenham. Middlesex. 

Lowaax : Arthur Victor ; Claremont, Ayr, N.B. 

Lovett: Leslie Groham; Aberfoyle, Chesham Place, 


Bowdon, Cheshire. 

Lrxx: Edgar, Jun.; Qukdale, 20 Christchurch Road, 
Streatham Hill, &.W 

wont : Malcolm Si nelnir ; : Ivy Cottage, Brodick, Lale 


cunts Seen Jun; 7 Blenheim Terrmee, Cromwell 

McAcriay : John Alexander : 20 Cambridge Road, Great 

_ Crosby, Liverpool. 

MecCauTsey ; Harold Spencer; 110 Hulton Street, Mose 
Side, Manchester. 

McCrea: William ; 2 Rosebery Terrace, Kirkealdy. 

McGakRICLe : Thomas; o/o Dewar, Mitchell Street, Leven, 


Fife. 
a 4 Q 
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Mercaure : Harry ; 173 Shear Brow, Blackburn. 

Mower : John Sowerby ; ; The Vic , Helston, Cornwall. 

Moow ; Cyril Edward ; St. Chrysostom’ @ Vicarage, Handa- 
worth, Birmingham, 

Moone: Joho Drummond Macpherson; Bayswater, 
Mackenzie Street, Lindfield. 

Monogax: Taliesin Merfyn; "“ Telynfa," Aberdare, 
Glamorgan. 

NEE : Rio Ros; 2 Cromwell Road, Belfmast. 

Noneres;: George Bertram Edward; 16 Albert Grove, 
Southsen, Hants, 

Pickano: Leslie Reginald; Corsham Street, Sutton-in 
Ashfield, Notte, 

Pu.orrem: Philip Harold ; Bartropps, Weybridge, Surrey. 

ae Robert William; 21 Upper Gray Street, Edin- 


Quiet t Norman Dennis; 51 BF as Swanses., 
I EILY ¢ Eric ; 68 Forest Road, & et 
Sie gnc sw: Harley Birkbeck ; og reenbank Creanent, 
arlington. 
anaieeacne: Harry A. ; Elsinore, Heaton, Bolton. 
Ryper: Arthur Frederick; 3 Elvey Street, Pindertields, 
Wakefield. 
SanLen : James ; 4 Craigie Terrace, Ferry Road, Dundee, 
SAN DERG ¢ Thomas Andrew; 5 Gloucester Road, Birk- 
clades, Southport, Lawes. 
stg Reginald Sydney; 95 Victoria Avenue, Ore, 
nati 
SCHEIR = ls ; #2 Downs Park Road, Clapton, N.E. 
Scott: Noél Edmund ; c/o Edwin Bradbury, Esq., College 
Fark Chambers, Nasian trem’, [Lng tain. 
Vase George Saba; 28 Prince's ‘Square, Queen's Koad, 
Surrn: Vivian Cothbert Edwin; " Waratah," Victoria 
Road North, Southsea, 
Soiusoxs + Louis Emmanuel Jean Guy de Savoie Carignan 
ae 25 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, ond 12 rue de Seine, 
‘aria. 
Srexck: William Needham; “ Lithgow,” Oakley Road, 
Ranelagh, Co. Dublin. 
Stawsrteny : John Arthur; 22 Swinless Street, Burnley. 
STEWART: Adam Knowles ; Baymount, Ward Avenue, 
Bangor, Co, Down. 
STotr: Christopher; 23 Queen's Avenue, Old Trafford, 
Manchester, 
STREADWICK.: Vernon James; 47 Trent Road, Brixton 
=) Ah ees k Robert ; hol yrome 
TREETER Evie " Redhbolme,”” T 
Thorpe Bay, Essex. moe, 
ma aad Thomas Wilfrid ; 22 Edmond Street, Roch- 


ity A nian Howard ; (4) Birkby Hall Road, Huddera- 


SYKES: I las Harry; 86 Wilton Road, Spark 
Bisiaingtres xe ~ a 


SvKed: Mark Neville; 60 Cardigan Road, Leeds. 
Tasken: Edward Clough ; 40 Ramshill Road, Sear- 


Perky 
Taouss: Den Wynne; 49 Cowbridge Road, Carton, 
THrFis ; Samuel William ; 34 Huddleston Road, Tufnell 
anctatr : : Walter George Francis ;" Casetta wma 
Road, Southaate, SL ay a hay 
TcrRSBULL: Bernard William; & Camden Road, N.W. 


Tomsek: Frederick Wentworth: 36 Wendove: 
Ayleabu Senies: = rendover Finad, 


Vaner: F hk: West Hill House, Chapel Allerton, 
Vania : George P. : 83 Warwick Street, Westminster, 


Waker: Eric Norman Livesay ; J. Li ¥ 
4 Whitehall Court, SW.) D ateMnYs ea 








[26 July 1913 


Waker: Irwin; 10 Myddleton Street, Carlile. 
Wuaxe « Henry Francis ; 106 Coltman Street, Hesale Road, 


Werreves; Algernon Stuart; “ Elm Croft,” Claremont 
Avenur, Woking. | 
Wurre: Cyril Warren; Ivor House, Durdham Park, 
Bristol. 
va ge dreams Charles; 6 Bierton Hill, Aylesbury, 
uu ‘7 
Wwormsworrn: Wilfred Pierce; Dirleton, Battletield 





Toad, Clapton NE. 
Wriiame : Rees John; Rum Puncheon Hotel, Swansea. 
Mert ie 6 Jedburgh Gardens, N. Kelvineide, 


Wisxs : Ernest Wall: 121 Ne Sireet, Worksop. 

Wrsarn: Basil Charles ; Onk erp 27 Gloucester Road, 
Ringe rete 

Woon: Arthur jy tea Warrington Place, Paddock 
Woorl, Kent. 

Woon: Henry; “ The Chestnuts,” 77 Lordship Road, 
Stoke Newington, N. 

Won : Ralphs Abley Halton on, Soke-on Pent 

Foon nm, on, 

Woop : Waban Waites, 145 Front Street, sar Notte. 

Wooptry : Stanley William ; “ Woodview,” 121 Erskine 
Hill, Hendon, N.W. 

Yours : George ; 13 Beaumont Terrace, Jarrow-on-Tyne. 


Inte rine d rate 


The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Student R.I.B.A., was he in 
London and the provincial cities mentioned’ below 


‘from the 10th to the 17th June, M1 Tine 


candidates were examined, with the following re- 


sults --— 
Scand Posed lelegated 
: ae ot 0 
. 5 im z 2 ; 
7 wee ae 6 5) 
: 4 Po = 
ee E| ll o 
Z <7 5 2 
a); 15 q 8 
ii if ® Hy = 4 





oo Gl a 


The passed candidates are as follows, the names 
being given in order of merit :— 


(Pw Probathner.] 

Srormexs: Herbert Stanley [P. 112); Hampden Club, 
Bt. Pancras, N.W. 

Lawsex : John ser [P. 1012]: 1 Castle Blair Park, 
Dunfermline, 

SWaTTOCK : Lawrence Henry {P. 1912]; 4 Crescent Road, 

Fevii fase Lica P, 1012); 147 Hunter House 

ru: James aes a : : unter 


Road, Ecc 5 
Dover: Wesley [P. 1912]; 42 Victor Road, Manning- 
m. Bradford, Yorks. 


Tavion : Martin Haitley [P 1911] ; 37 Wheelwright Road, 


on, Birmingha 2 
Foun : Tawa Stey Ue 1912]; “ Heatherland, 
Fairmile, Cobham, Burre 
Satwones: Bernard Reberten [P. 1910); 13 Vernon 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 





=< 
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THE EXAMINATIONS 


Biackrono: Joseph (P, 1011); Onktield, Chaddealoy, 
near Kidderminster. 





Puart: Neville Herbert {P. 1910]; Turret House, 
Meadow Lane, Nottingham. 

Howst.: John Alloutt [P. 1905]; 3, Southmoor Road, 
Oxi 


ord. 
Haut: Robert Brearly [P. 1906]; YV.MLC.A. Hostel, 
Cardiff. 
Dacereaoe: John Beas sel03s Westhalme, FBolton-on- 
CROSSLEY : Sone [P. 1911}; 117 Upper Woodlands 
Road, 


osativantot Robert 1911]: 274 Ormeau Road, Belfast. 
ober George [#. 1910]; ejo Sydney Moss, 
Ba, +t. Ann's Square, chester 
George Noel; 4 Buckingham Road, Wallasey, 


MO kaahion 
Bowrs: Roy [P. 1911]; 203 Oldham Road, Fuilsworth. 
Foore: Alexander Allen LP. 1910); 3 Parliament Square, 
Edinburgh. 
Cawxwntt : Robert (P. 1900); 1 Standon Road, Winco- 


CALLENDER : ee rge Wilfred [P. 1912]; c/o Bank of New 
, pti Victoria Street, S.W. 
Rost: Gearge ariel [P. 111]; 17 Stanton Road, 
Wimbledon, &.W : 
Srexce: Andrew Tebbutt [P. 1912]; 65 Union Road, 
Clapham, §.W. 
VERX : Gasras Oswald [P. 1911] ; Feathertield, Latchford, 


Pauwens Phonon Bg ' Liddesdale [P. 1910); The Vicar- 
age, Roundhay, 

GERELLIER: Oeeil rP. 1900] ; St. Martin's Croft, Epsom. — 

Basuey: Francis Alfred {P. 1011]; 10 Canewdon Road, 
Weatolifl-on-Sea, Essex. wir | 

Kier: Rufus [P. set) “Daonnottar,” 88 Turney 


Road, Dulwich, 5.E. 
Bowss: Trevor Straker [P. 1910]; 72 Claude Road, 
Cardiff. 


Jonuxsox: Reginald Sidney LP. 1000); Stafford Lele, 
Stafford Hoaid, Croydon 

Brows : Walter James [P. 1910} ; 3 Marlborough Terrace, 
Be isan Street, Taunton, Scomormet. 


Charles Edwin [P. 1010]; Yeo Vale Cottage, 


» Pilko Er 
Grorue : Thames TP LP. arse 1 Okue Road, Swindon, 
Wilts. 

LAVENDER: Ernest ne rP, 1008]; “ Highenden,” 
Belvidere Road, 7 
Aimsworta: Arthur oes Uli 305 Oldham Road, 

Hewton Heath, Manchester x 
Charles Herbert LP. 1911]; 73 Lennox Road, 
Hillsboro’, Sheffer 
Booker : George Arthur [P. 1000]; 26, Lennox Road, 
Hillabora’, Sheffield. | | 
Cuanwiex: Charles Bornard {P. 1908]; Myrtle Bank, 


Weat. Park Stree Dews 
CHISHOLM : Ha “ sienna 1907}; 15 old Quebec 
Street, Mar ak We. 

Ctavrox: Charles Lawrence [P. 1900]; 10 Prince Albert 
Stree Sussex. oe 
CossEr : ¢ Senne Alsved CP. 1908]; 90 Laburnum Grove, 

Pate ath. 


Dysox : Ernest Vincent [P. 1912]; 4 Chapel Lane, Head- 


ingloy, Leeds, 
Fanapay: Sidney, 17 Caithness Drive, Liseard, Chcehire, 
Favsser: Stuart Simon ma [Pe 1900]; 16 Chichester Avenue, 
Antrim Road, Bel 
Firkiss; Edwin Wiltints LP. Lod] ; 
Claphall, Gravesend, Ken 
Hasrzros : Thomas Gres 1008] ; 10 Lealie Crescent, 


Gosforth, Newoastle at rey [P. 1910}; 8 St. 


The Bungalew, 


ELDINE: Cyril 
Peter's Church Walk, Nottingham. 


i. 3 ;-= 
~ 
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Houeoyn: Frank [P. 1900]; 2 Oakwood Avenue, BRound- 
hay, Leeds. 

Jackson : Ralph [/. 1906]; 38 Cheriton Square, Balham, 
8, 

Lisrek: Harold Alfred LP. 1911]; § Wyle Cop, Shrews- 

Mines William Herbert [/. 1007] ; 24 Waldezrave Road, 


Crystal Palace, 8.E. 
Mepiey: Clifford [P. 1905]; Lea Mount, Keighley, 
Ashoroft, 


Yorks. 
Moscror: William Noel Jobson [P. 1900]; 


Darlington. 

Patser: Arthur James [P. 1011]; 1 Hurle Crescent, 
Clifton, Bristol, 

Pexpenst-Bropuvest: Bernard Richard [P. 1910]; 
Churchdale House, Harvard Road, (Gunnersbury, = 

Pessisotos : William Fulton [P. 1910); “Stonedene,” 
Rendall. 


RicHarnnsaon : asad Nat [P. 1010); #2 Cannon 
Hill Road, Birmin 

Sowrnny: Frank Dougiss [P. 1905]; 43 Upper Park 
Road, Bolaize Park, N. 

Sorcurre: Frederick [P. Herd Peano 26 Kenil- 
worth Road, Rathgar, Co. 

Tomirmson: Lawrence (P. 1800]; 10 Mount Preston, 


Leeda, 
WaLken: Harold Frederick (P. 100]; 13 New Street, 
Dorset Square, N.W. | 
The number of failures in each subject: of the 
Intermediate Examination was as follows :— 
A. Principal yksand Causal Baty ee ar 


22 
Construction  . : a! 
Contraction ed oe . x 
I 
i) 
oS 
ah 





Ae Frmnch and ‘ 
id) Italian, Frenoh, and English Renaissance 
C. 2. Mathematios ‘and Mechanics ‘, = 


Oa Deige: Upatice sie ear Sap aB 


Exemptions from the Intermediate. 


The following Probationers essing the cer- 
tificates rauired under ‘he’ yegulationa were 
exempted from the Intermediate Examination 
and have been registered as Students, viz. :— 
Auasx : William [P, 1919); 19 Charing Cross Road, W. 

[First-class Certificate, Liverpool Universi ite 19131 


Banrowcirr: Arnold ‘Montague, B.A. Lond. 
6 Burton ap ri rie [Firs-class Certificate, 
University Co 

FuisKIN : William Wance 1P [P. 1813) ; 182 Kensington 
Park Road, Notting Hill, W. Meares r Certificate, 
z School { Architecture. 
oe vot : ) Harleyford 


Hiren: John Oliver Brook [P. ri 
Read. Vauxhall, 8.W. [Four Years’ Course, Archi- 
teetural Association. ] 

McCuroum: Maleolm Sinclair [P. 1013]; Ivy een. 
Brodick, Isle of Arran. [Senior Certificate, Glaagow 
Eehool of Aronitecture.] 

Maxwern: Arthur Edwin [P. 1907]; 3 Margaretta 

[Four years’ 


Tormee, Oakley Stroct, Sarapred aud 
. 3 Hope Park ‘Terrace, 
ni 


Course, Architectural As 
ae and Heriot Watt 





Parensox: William [F. 1908 
Edinburgh, " (Diploma, 
Call of Art.) 

Boiacea t Laois Emmanuel Jean feet de Sa vibe 
de; Tite Prizveman 1912 [P. 1013) ; 38 Cy ow, 
Chelsea, and 12 roo do Seine, Paris. le des 
Beaux-Arts, Paris.] 
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Wrire: Theodore Francia Hanaford (Ff. 1005); Ida 
Cavendish Flace, Cavendish ure, W. [Four 


Years’ Course, Architectural Rape thar 
Woon: James [F. 1913]; ofo, Brown, 52 Elm Row, 
Edinburgh, (Diploma, Edinburgh College of Art.) 


The Final and Special. 

The Final and Special Examinations, qualifying 
for candidature aa Ascratuts R.LB.A., were held in 
London from the 19th to the 27th June. Of the 
96 candidates examined, 33 pee and 63 were 
relegated to their studies. The passed candidates 
are as follows :-— 

[5.=Gtedent,} 


Apams: Edward [8. 1910]; Carfax Chambers, Oxford. 
tes ‘Lionel Bailey [Special]; “ Strathyre,"” Heswall, 


Crowe: Joseph John (Special); 35 Harlow Moor Drive, 


_ Harrogate, 

Evi: Thomas Gordon (8, 1910); 8 81, Stephen's Cres- 

dent, Bayrwater, W. 

Frasen: Henry Hubert [S. 1007); 7 Upper Montague 
Street, W. 

Gonraky: Henry Victor (S. 1908]; 26 Ingersoll Road, 

ri’s Bush, W. 

canon aie Horley (8. 1911); 7 Esplanade, Water- 
oo, Live 

Gersseu. : Francis (8. setae 7 Adam Street, Adelphi. 

Hawuosp: Frederick : : epee 10% Arncliffo 
‘Terrace, Begram’s Lane, B 


Haxps ; Joseph Garnet [s. ene ise Johnaon Mansions, 
Queen's Club Gardens, West Kensington We 

HevaLeTHWwatlre : Bernard Robinson [8. 1910) : 20 Hayne 
tml, Beckenham, 

Hespur: Harry sear ae [s. 
Avenue, Norbury, § 

Hits : women ta LOE} ef Parliament Hill, Hampstead, 


Kar: Cearge ee [%. [0T}: 16 Carendiah Rood, 
Southsea, Han 

Lawsox : John Bow [&. 1910); 88 Esmond Road, Bed- 
ford Park, W. 

Susie Leonard (8, 1008]; 93 High Street, Stockton-on- 


as 
Louxeé: Francis (8. LO) bai Iie Hone." 
hom's Deine, We fats ine " iin a 


arenas : Gilbert Marshall [s. 191) : 1 Victoria Street, 


Marcu: John Ewart (8. 1011]; Saloham, Clarence Road. 
-* cg ste: BAW. Ele pear 
AYIEW + Alfred Ernest be Ino 
Whitebatl Parke istaataiis 1; 20 Gladamnir Road, 
Nimo: Wiliam Wilson {8. 1908) ; 23 Parliament Hill, 
Hampetead, NW. 
yg Peli nears 1910); 37 Redington Road, 
Saniktvs  cantin Niryna 
ILLIFS u ha. S. | - Served 
~* Crescent, Beneaes” ai A al Garet 
wxnex: Cland Vincent [S. 1 42 
Bivend WiC. f iM] Craven Street, 
Roores : John Charles (8. 1012): 1 Cumberland Terrace 
Liovd Square, W.0. . 
Resnwontn : Tom Radler &. 1005): * The F “ 
: ny Harlow, ae ee i worm herceses, 
Srexcea: Thomas [8. 1907 > * Hawkhurst,” > 
geralil rie faa on SW. = deol, 
STURORGN ¢ rUS. 10); 21 Range Fea, 
Whalley Benge, Mansbolkoe é Sint 
Tart : Thomas Smith aianenelt 28 Holvoske Walk. 
VorLEGL, = William 5. 1 tM) pest | Hartel wood cea 
si Richard | a. et Hi): 
Waters: Richar 1010]: 10 Campden H 
ea “59 pden House Road, 


1000); 102 Strathyre 
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Wires : John (8. 1000); 47 Mowheny Sane soeeuiet a 
Woon: Herbert Motiregor [&. 1908]: 5 Homsey Lane 
Gardens, Highgate, N. 
The number of failures in each subject of the 
Final Examination was as follows :— 


A. Design . « * # a a # * = oe 
B, Construction — 

(1) Foundations, Walls, a ie 

ae Iron and Siegel 2. wlll ell 

C. Hygiene : + 

= Properties and Uses of Building Moteriais rime) 7 

Ordinary Practice of Sn ee See ye 

F. Thesis . =. 0. eee eM a 

Colonial Exantinatios 


At the Intermediate Examination held in 
Sydney last March the following candidate ke paced 
and has heen registered as Student, viz.:— 


Moore: John Drummond Macpherson. as ae 
water,” Mackenzie Street, Lindfield, N 


The Final: Testimonies of Study approved. 

The Board of Architectural Education announce 
that the designs submitted by the under-mentione 
students who are qualifying for the Final Examina- 
tion have been approved :— 

Subject VlT.—Desiox ror a CAneiack Erracecs. 

P. D. Bennett. 


Subject JX.—({a) Deaton ror «a MoscMext coNTADSING 
ose on More Foustracss. 


Ls cach 





RK. Braine. RB. 8. Wallace, 
W. W.. Locke. J. S. Hodges. 
A. 8, Burnett. d. Ei Lat 
. Willinmean. B.A. : , 
A F. Kaltenbach, E. c, rasta 
G. E. Charlewood. KR. H. Philp. 
H. J. Tebbutt. A. F. Hooper. 
H. Dioksee, I, Macgregor. 
F. A. Addev. J.C. Fowell, 
F. Jenkina. F. ©. Lawrence, 
RB. &. Dixon. G. Davidson. 
(4) Desnas por a Bann. 
TL L. Charles, J. J. Nathaniel, 
W. T. s. Foater. . BH. Wr it. 
W. BR. Davison. H. 'T. Cooksey, 
E. Fineham. C. H. Woodhonen. 
J. E. Marchinton. C. Ripley. 
H. EF. (Cromalanel. J. 0. mi pusdani. 
E. B. Frnkland-Bell. T. T. Jenkins. 
L, Omar. B. Newboult. 
J. ©. Cheadle, E. RB. F. Cole. 
E. A. L. Martyn, A. Sirgad oe 
H. F. Chandler, 0, Newbo 
E.. Lone, C. H, Jive. 
&. G. rider A. Sileock, 
G. EP. Stainsby, ". Dysaon, 
H. Bagenal. L. Foster, 
bof ty Knight. BK. A. Barber. 
iF Le B ull. A. J. S nw, 
CF. Bennott, H. fee ats 
A. Niebet, J, K. Corrie, 
Alternative Problems . arty (Jorasan, Bith June, 
Errnta.—Subject XI. +f or ea Ciub read County 
Club,—Subject XII, (6); A Golf Club House; 2nd line of 


particulars, for Clabrooms read Club room. 





RECENT DEVELOPMENTS AFFECTING SCHOOL BUILDING. 
By Percy Morris [A.], Cates Prizeman 1897, Architect to the Devon County 
Education Committee. 
Read before the Liverpool Architectural Society, 17th February 1913- 


affecting school building, and to discuss the causes which have produced them; but 

whilst dealing with those factors which are already operative it is necessary to 
mention others which may become so in the near future. My remarks will be confined chiefly 
to Elementary Schools, since it is in this respect that changes ure at present most noticeable, 
but they involve principles which are equally applicable to every type of school building. 

Weare passing through a period of general unrest far-reaching in its influence, and architects 
come into contact with it at many points. In the direction of school planning it is especially 
active: and we are told by our critics that in this regard doctors and architects disagree, not only 
with the Board of Edueation, but also among themselves. To some extent this is true, so that 
amid the tangled web of conflicting ideas it may not be unprofitable if we review the trend of 
events, in the hope that such a survey may have a steadying effect, and, in restoring balance, 
may adjust also our sense of proportion. 

If you glance at the history of school planning since the end of the eighteenth century, you 
will find, speaking very roughly, that the close of each quarter of a century has been punctuated, 
as it were, by the introduction of & new type of plan, 
differing essentially from its predecessor and destmed to 
supersede it.. First we have the Lancasterian school (fig. 1], 
. ed platform at one end for the 
master, desks generally in the centre of the room facing 
the platform, and space at the sides for children to stand 
in groups during. instruction. Qne master was in charge 
of perhaps 1,000 children, and his duty during school 
hours was largely that of superintendence rather than 
teaching—the theory underlying the system being one of 
self-instruction by the children themselves, a number of 
whom were trained as monitors for the purpose- 

This type was suoceeded about 1826 by schools planned | 
upon the Stow system [lfig. 2]. consequent upon a reaction Fic, 1.—Laxcasrmniax Scmoot. 
against the employment of monitors, and a movement in 
favour of staffing with qualified teachers. The school was characterised by the provision of a 
large gallery at one end of the room, whilst the desks were arranged at the sides, and the central 


Thint Series, Vol XX, No. 18,—20 Augast 1912. 4h 


N L purpose in addressing you this evening is to bring before you some recent developments 


a large room with its rais 
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space was left unencumbered by furniture. An essen- 
tial adjunct was a large playground, or “ uncovered 
echool-room " as it was called, for games and physical 
exercises under supervision of the teachers. 

The advent of the Pupil Teacher system in 1546, 
and its general adoption about 1850, was responsible 
for the next change | fig. $]. The rooms became narrow, 
and had desks on one side only; the latter were 
arranged in groups divided by curtains, but in such a way as to allow supervision by the head 
teacher, | | = 

The year 1870 marked a period of great activity in educational matters. The passing of tha 
Elementary Education Act and the creation of School Boards, among them the “ School Board 

ral for London,” necessitated 


| os a the erection of new buildings 
= : A throughout the country. 





Fira. 2—Scooo. on Stow's Srerem, 


~ “Atsuch a time it was natural 
that comparison should be 
| made between the method 
| of school planning adopted 
in this country and that 
followed on the Continent. 
Professor Huxley's Com- 
mittee, reporting in 1871 to 
the London School Board 
upon the result of their 
inquiries as to the Prussian 
plan of school building, 
recommended ss @m €%* 
periment the erection of 4 
school which was a modified 
reflection of the Prussian 
—~L | model. The “Ben Jonson” 
Pro. §.—Isrants rig thats ae ic eho 48 EDUGESTED school in Stepney [ fig. 4), 
| : the prototype of a long line 
of successors known as “the central hall type,” was the result. It took the form of a 8-story 
building, the boys’ and girls’ departments each consisting of a series of eight classrooms grouped 
‘round, and entered from, an assembly hall, whilst the practice of lighting from the left side 
adopted on the Continent was introduced in most of the rooms. Such a departure from 
previously aceepted principles did not escape severe 
-eriticism, and its adoption was gradual, until finally 1 
became, and remained until quite recently, the model 
upon which most of the larger buildings were planned. 
It is this type of school upon which attention is now 
™ focussed, and which is responsible for the present up- 
heaval. | 
- —_ The need of brevity has compelled me to sketch 
Pia: #— Ben Jouson Scuoot, SterKny the merest outline the progress of events during the 
at nineteenth century, but I do not wish to create the 
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impression that absolute rigidity of type was adhered to; on the contrary, we find small class- 
rooms attached to some of the earliest schools, although belief in “ the sympathy of numbers “ 
favoured large rooms. Similarly, after the acceptance of the central hall type, many schools, as 
you are aware, particularly the smaller ones, developed upon previous lines with an increasing 
number of classrooms, and sometimes with corridors giving independent access to the rooms. aan, 

At the start and for some time subsequently, the chief, one might almost say the deter- 
mining, factor in school planning was undoubtedly educational requirement. The “ Building 
Rules? even in 1871 do not mention the word ventilation, the sole provision in this respect 
being a requirement that a large part of each window should be made to open. It would be 
unfair to assume, however, that hygienic principles were not recognised, for Mr. Robson wrote in 
1874: *“ To the school architect hygiene means the rules which should regulate the situation, 
construction, ventilation, warming, lighting, and furnishing of the building.” Later the effect 
of hygienic influence became more marked, but in the light of recent events if was not 
predominant. 

Since the opening of the twentieth century events have marched rapidly, and the constant 
flow of legislation has been somewhat bewildering. The year 1902 saw the passing of a new 
_Edueation Act, the extinction of School Boards, and the establishment of new Authorities, In 
1907 Medical Inspection was embodied in the Administrative Provisions Act and marked the 
recognition by Government of a new factor in the case: the result of external pressure renewed 
with increasing energy. In 1911 the Administrative Provisions Act gave effect to the recommenda- 
tions of the Departmental Committee on the Cost of School Buildings in regard to the exemption 
of new buildings from the operation of local building by-laws and similar provisions in local 
Acts, the adoption of novel materials or methods in school building, and the conditions of grant- 
ing loans.} Further legislation will no doubt follow as the outcome of the labours of the Depart- 
mental Committee on School Playgrounds, which has recently reported.j : 

As in 1870 so in 1902 the time was mpe for a comprehensive review of affairs which led 
inevitably to a readjustment of ideas upon many points. Following closely came the appointment 
of School Medical Officers fully equipped for an immediate operation upon the central hall on the 
grounds that it interfered with proper cross-ventilation. One of their number had for some time 
previously been engaged upon the dissection of the Board's “ Building Rules,” and had articulated 
the skeleton in a manner regarded at Whiteball as grossly irreverent. But, to be serious, it is 
undoubtedly from this infusion of new blood that initiative in the direction of batter-equipped 
and more healthy schools has sprang, and it would be ungracious if architects were not to acknow- 
ledge the immense service which has been rendered to them. . 

If in the nineteenth century educational requirement exercised undue influence, or, if you 
prefer it, Hygeia ‘had not sofficiently asserted her rights, their close collaboration is now 
recognised as indispensable. We see that the mistake in the past lay in the adherence of the 
powers above to a particular type of plan ; in defence it may be urged that the same procedure 
had been followed in other countries, and that in the earlier days, when knowledge of the require- 
ments was confined toa few specialists, some guiding idea was necessary. Yot there can be no 
doubt as to the mischievous tendency of such a policy. In the case of the central hall, approval 





came alike from School Boards, teachers, and architects ; one might say that doctors gave tacit — 


approval, because there were medical officers of health in those days concerned with the proper 
sanitary condition of schools. I can roeall several instances in which District Councils have, on 
the reports of their medical officers, made requirements as to ventilation ; and if the defect in 








er bechi : B Robson. | { Report of the Departmental Commitice on the Play- 
Sakoot arch bechares rable Committee on the Cost of grounds of Public Blementary Schools, (Eyre & Spottis- 
76 & Spottiswoode, I9LL.) » woode, 1912) 
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regard to central halls was so obvious as we are now asked to believe, why was there no warning 
chorus? On the assumption that a chorus is usually preceded by a solo, may we not conclude 
that no soloist had at that time given the lead ? 

It was at the second International Congress of School Hygiene in 1907 that the newer ten- 
dencies were brought prominently forward, and I well remember the mixed reception accorded to 
the plan * which Dr, Reid, County Medical Officer of Staffordshire, produced and explained to the 
Congress, and the pungent criticism with which he assailed the Board's “ Building Rules.” Many 
of the principles he then laid down, and to which he was largely instrumental in obtaining the 
unwilling assent of the Board, have now been accepted as sound ones, and medical officers have 
since that date borne an increasing share in shaping a new course. After all, this is surely as 1 
should be. Educationists may be agreed as to what is desirable from their point of view, and, 
following instructions, architects can plan buildings to meet those requirements, which, when com- 
pared with what has preceded them, show marked improvement, but progress upon these lines 15 
apt to move in somewhat narrow compass and to be too much controlled by precedent. It needs 
strong external pressure, unfettered by preconceived ideas, to arrest such a tendency, and this 
has been exerted to the utmost in the matter before us. ‘The standpoint from which we regarded 
the subject has been shifted, and the view broadened in consequence. oe 

Personally I weleome the innovation, because neither educationists nor architects are qualified 
to apply a crucial test, and if it can be proved by medical inspection that certain physical defects 
in children are fostered by the older conditions, and can be eradicated or are non-existent under 
the new, surely we must admit that there is prima facie evidence in favour of reform. Now i 
this respect it appears to me that the legitimate function of an architect is to give effect to prin- 
ciples rather than to define them, and that the procedure should be somewhat on the following 
lines, acting in three directions, but interdependent: first, that the educationist and medical 
officer, acting in conjunction, should define general principles to be observed in planning school 
buildings suitable alike to the needs of education and health; secondly, that the Education 
Authority should state their requirements, giving instructions as to accommodation and kindred 
matters; thirdly, that the architect should find a practical solution of the problem by applying 
the general principles to the needs of the particular case. We find a parallel in the triangle of 
forces : if three forces, represented in magnitude and direction by the sides of a triangle taken in 
order, act upon @ point, they will be in equilibrium. If this be the position, provided reasonable 
latitude of discretion is allowed, there should be the fullest scope for all concerned without danger 
of overlapping. 

One of the healthiest signs of the new order of things, and one which is of happy augury for 
the future, is growing recognition of the fact that, within an area defined broadly by the same 
guiding lines, it is often possible to find more than one satisfactory solution of a problem. This 
ought to lead, I think, to an attempt to differentiate between the needs of a school building’ placed 
in the heart of an agricultural district and one situated in a crowded centre of industry. J. am not 
Suggesting an alteration of principle, but merely another line of application. 

___ thave referred to an area which permits free movement, there is danger in cireumseribing it. 
As an illustration of my point: the Board's “ Building Rules,” so far as they apply to units, are 
: with aoe exceptions reasonably in accord with recent developments; but in their reeommenda- 

ton as to the disposition of the units we find them out of touch with present needs, and it 1s an 
interesting fact that a plan conforming in all respects with the “ Rules " as they stand would not 
find favour at Whitehall. This statement, if unqualified, would be unjust, because the recom- 
mendations of the Departmental Committee on the Cost of School Buildings have been accepted 











* See Public Health, November 1007. 
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and will modify the rules in many respects both as to planning and construction, and, as I have 
mentioned, further modification will doubtless follow in respect of playgrounds. 

If I may say so, the Board have, I think, most wisely refrained from issuing new “ Rules” 
at sucha time. During a period of transition, some have referred to it as revolution, it is not the 
time to adopt as decisive, principles which may be modified in the light of farther experience. 
The statisties of medical inspection are not yet available over a sufficiently long period ; such as 
we have, are inconclusive, and in some cases baftling, but we look with confidence to a time when, 
as the outcome of co-ordination, a comparison of the results of research in definite directions will 
not only be possible, but of the greatest service. For example, an independent investigation of 
the influence of lighting of schoolrooms upon eyesight, made in Burrey by two of the County 
Medical Inspectors, is noted in the Annual Report of the School Medical Officer of that county.* 
In both cases the result is paradoxical, the percentage of defective eyesight being most marked 
in well-lighted schools. The following table gives the figures of one of the Inspectors :— 


Age 7-8. Age 13-14. 
Well-lighted schools, 8-5 per cent. (255). 15-2 per cent. (760), 
All othera G0 ons (549). 13-4 i, (787). 


I should hesitate to mention this, because it is not put forward in the Report as in any way 
conclusive, and it is just the kind of evidence which is seized upon and exploited for an unworthy 
purpose ; but I doso because I want to drive home the point that there are so many undetermined 
influences at work, possibly external, which may affect results that, unless we tread verv warily 
at the present time, we may find ourselves groping in @ blind alley. Further than this, the change 
has been marked by controversy into which unnecessary heat and mutual recrimination have 
been introduced. Would it not be better to sink our differences and make good those points, and 
there are many, upon which we are agreed ? It is only by so doing that we can hope to carry 
public opinion with us. What we want at the present time is not the multipheation of experts, 
each with his own nostrum, but students keenly alive to every new move who can view the 
situation with a certain amount of detachment, and exercise discrimination in the adoption of 
new ideas. A theory pushed to extremes may become a mere fetish. | 

Having now cleared the ground to some extent by a general survey of the situation, I 
propose to examine at closer quarters the effect of the movement in specific directions, and 
my subject here calls for sub-division into four headings : 

1. Playgrounds and Sites ; 

2. Ventilation and Heating ; 

$. Planning; and 

4. The Cost of School Buildings. 

This order is necessary because the first two on the list influence the third, and all three bear 
directly upon the fourth. 
PLAYGROUNDS AXD SITES. 

In regard to playgrounds the Report of the Departmental Committee will be received with 
mixed feelings by Education Authorities. There must necessarily be cases where the enforce- 
ment of too rigid rules would impose considerable hardship, and these should no doubt be con- 
sidered upon their merits, but it would obviously be unwise to base rules for general application 
upon exceptional conditions prevailing in particular districts. | 

the tenns of the reference are no doubt known to you, but the subject is dealt with mm the 
Report in too comprehensive a manner forme to cover the whole ground, and I can only tonch 




















* Annual Report, 1011. 
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upon the conclusions arrived at without fully disenssing the reasons upon which they are 
based. 

The purposes of a playground are said to fall under seven headings, which may be epitomised 
as follows :— 

(1) To secure light and ventilation, to avoid noise, and provide sufficient space for offices. 

(2, 3, and 4) To meet the requirements of the Code in regard to reereation, physical exer- 
cises, and organised games respectively. 

(5) To give space for open-air classes. 

(6) To permit assembly of the children and give space for some of them to play before and 
between school hours. 

(7) To provide a place for recreation during holidays and on Saturdays. 

The first five of these directly affect planning ; whilst 6 and 7 need not concern us if the 
requirements of the former are met. | . 

Arising out of No. 1, the Committee emphasise the effect of surrounding buildings upon 
light and ventilation, and very rightly recommend that drawings and particulars of these should 
in all cases be submitted to the Board with plans of new schools or alterations of existing ones. 
The annoyance of traffic they point out is best met by choice of a suitable site. The proximity 
of offices to the school was a subject upon which there was difference of opinion and the point 
was left an open one. In theory I admit there should be no difficulty in placing them closer 
to the school, but, speaking from experience, I am convinced that general relaxation of the rules 
in this respect, especially in country districts, would at present be inadvisable, although excep- 
ae uught be made. Regulations which may be perfect on paper are sometimes difficult to 
CHOTCe. 

With regard to Nos. 2, 3, and 4: for recreation during the interval the Committee agreed 
that 20 square feet for each boy or girl and 16 feet for each infant is sufficient, provided the 
department is fairly large and the shape of the playground suitable. ‘There was general agree- 
ment that physical exercises should, when possible, be taken in the open air, and useful informa- 
we: was given as to the space required.* The following table shows this for Standard VI. 

oye t— 











Ko. in Class __ es ee _ - Se — ae oe running. 
Bye pais 
| Cpomndd cert * Allowing space for oluarvation =| 
ft. in. mh in fi. in. ft. in. —_ 
0 22 O by 12 O= 264 aq, ft. HM Oby Hh Om 816 aq. ft ft bs thin 
450 220, 120550 _,, 44 0,, 24021056 , 68 O by 26 0= 1,505 aq. ft. 
40 420, 12025 ,, f40, 2#0=1206 ,, 660, 30 0=1,980 .. 
50 | 6 82, oC, 640, 2O0=1,586 ,, 76.0, 88 0=2475 » 
60 620, 20=TH ,, | 94.0, 24 0=1,778 a0 0, 37022900 ,, 





* At eorh side of the clnas, @ feet : ut hack of Le clams, 4 font ; tn frank of the cine feet, | 
The dimensions given are important because a similar area of another shapo may prove very 
inconvement. ‘The evidence was in favour of taking one class at a time, and the conelusion arrived 
at was that for a department of not more than seven or eight classes one space would be sufficient. 
A tendency to secure larger sites and reserve a part for organised games was mentioned, and 
the opinion was expressed in evidence that for this purpose there is little object in exceeding 
an acre for a department of about 600 unless two acres is acquired. Apart from provision for 
organised games, whether by the purchase of larger sites or the supplementary use of public 
recreation grounds, it was shown that many games can be played in a modified form in a play- 








* HM. Grenfell's evidence, Departmental Committee's Beport, p. 143. 
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ground which allows 30 square feet per child, provided the department is large enough; the 
intention being that each elasa should use it in turn under supervision of the teachers, and when 
so used the checking of unnecessary noise should be part of the diseipline. 
In regard to No. 5 there is to be an Increasing tendency to use the playground for open-air 
isses, but the practice is not regarded as a determining factor in the size of the playground. 
Briefly the Recommendations of the Committee in regard-to New Schools are :— | 
(1) That the shape of the playground should be suitable, and passages, foreeourts, &e., 
be omitted in calculating the minimum area. | 
(2) (a) That there should be separate playgrounds for boys and girls except in very small 
schools, = = 
(6) That playgrounds for girls and infants need not be separated. | | 
(c) That where girls and-infants use the same playground the area, subject to special con- 
ditions, must be sufficient for the total number of children. 
(d) That areas be provided as follows :-— 
ae | = 





| Lf other provision is made for games Uf as other provision ba mailer for poaes 
| Bich boy or girl Each infant Fach bey or girl Hank infant 


| 1 | 
Each undivided playground for 2) 


RE OP WEEUE Sree cceryceeceseneeeresis 
Each undivided playground for fess — 
than 200,...... 


20 aq. feet 16 eq. feet 20 aq. feet 16 aq. feet 
2,000 sq. feet pis 10 aq. feet =| + G eq. feet | +20 aq. feet +0 aq. feet 


SbeR Eno 


Comparing the recommendations with present requirements (80 feet per head), the following 
table shows the increased or decreased area per head and its pereentage :— 
| | Lf other provision bs made for games | Lf oe ether provishiat Le tiumdle fog gemcereen 








| Esoh bey or girl Each Infant Esch infant 
ad Up Wad AE occ ccsnspesersornrme, | epee: cent) | ( eee ion] (REECE (908 ver eeat) 
Department of 50 children ......... { (+ 66°6 per cent.) | (+53°5 per cent,) | (+100 per cent.) | (+ 58:6 par cent.) 
No alteration —4 oy. feet +10 sq. feet —4 aq. | 
ve Oe steerer ( »  ) | (=—15-3 per cent.) | (+555 per cent.) | (— 193 per cont.) 
| {| —€7 sq. feet =10-7 aq. feet | +83 aq. font | —10°7 6q. feet 
cL " 150 me eee eeedee 1 (-22-7 per ca;nt.) (—Bi7 per cent.) (+ 11 per cent.) (—208 per eant.) 


Exceptional Cases—The Committees recommend that where the cost of sites 15 excessive 
each case shall be dealt with on its merits, having regard to the financial burden imposed. Thus 
it is pointed out that the cost per square yard may vary from 10s. to £9 10s. 6d., and in each 
case be regarded as excessive by the authority concerned. The produce of a 1d. rate per scholar 
is therefore suggested as a basis of comparison.* There is one point not dealt with m the Report 
but which may possibly be mentioned in the evidence :—I refer to the cost of development as 
apart from the original cost of the site, e.g. in Devon we pay from 8d. to 4s. 6d. a square yard 
for land; these are about the limits, but owing to the hilly nature of the ground the cost of 
excavation and retaining walls is often very heavy, It may be said that in these cireumstances 
the purchase of more suitable land at a larger price would be economical ; so it would be if 
there were any choice in the matter, but im many cases there is no alternative. In one instance 
the estimated additional cost of the school due to site was as much as £4 per head, or an 
equivalent of 8s. 8d. per square yard added to the original cost of the land.f | 


5 lees | 
* Varies from le. 24. to over 94. ; Devon =3s, Sd. + Sjd. per square yard. 
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Roof Playgrounds and Detached Playgrounds were suggested as offering possible chances of 
relief in special cases, and the former will no doubt be largely adopted in meeting the changes 
foreshadowed in respect of existing schools upon cramped sites. The merits and disadvan- 
tages of roof playgrounds are discussed, and the objection that they are often smoky and wind- 
swept is not regarded as serious except in special cases ; but the need of additional stairs, making 
them prohibitive for infants, and their unsuitability for ball games are recognised as the chief 
drawbacks. ‘The advantages pointed out are suitability for open-air classes, and the fact that, 
if the floor is made sound-resisting, they can be used in shifts. In planning such playgrounds 
the points to be borne in mind are said to be shape, freedom from obstructions, easy supervision 
and access. The Committee recommend that roof playgrounds should be accepted and be 
deemed, without the application of any numerical rule, to provide sufficient accommodation 
for the children, other than infants, occupying one floor. 

The acceptance of detached playgrounds as an expedient for overcoming difficulty in special 
cases is not recommended unless the site is within about one minute's walk of the school. 

Choice of Sites.—A recommendation made by a witness as to the desirability of school sites 
being near open spaces is admitted to have obvious advantages, but the Committee dismiss 
it as possible only in exceptional cases. 

The Use of Parks is recommended on condition that space is available which has not to be 
shared with the general public, and that there are no drawbacks of a similar nature. | 

The subject of Surface Coverings is important, and one which is likely to require a good 
deal of attention in the near future. In regard to large playgrounds there was general, but not 
unanimous, opinion that tar paving was the most suitable. It is difficult to see why size should 
be a qualification; my experience is that the surface of a small playground of a country school 
is generally a very difficult problem. There is an increasing number of claims by parents for 
compensation for accidents sustained by children in playgrounds, and if insurance companies 
are to accept the risks they will make it a condition that surfaces must be kept in better order. 
In country districts, where no suitable material is available, this will raise serious questions, 
especially where gradients are steep. In Devon 1 in 8 is not uncommon in the older play- 
grounds. No form of paving or gravelling would be suitable om such a slope; the former 
would be slippery, the latter would soon be washed off and become channelled by the action of 
surface water. Levelling causes heavy expenditure, involving in many cases the underpinning 
of buildings and boundary walls and the construction of retaining walls. ‘The need of thorough 
underdraining, both for tar paving and gravel, is insisted upon, and I can fully endorse the point. 
The Report also mentions a complaint made by teachers of surface water being drained towards 
the middle of playgrounds ; “it is certainly better to form shallow channels near the sides, 
and they are not noticeable when walked over. 

_ The question of Enclosing Walls as a sereen from the street was the subject of divergent 
Views, and the Committee express the opinion that it is nmpossible to lay down a general rule 
in regard to them. | : 

Under Equipment it is pointed out that there is scope for more thought and ingenuity in 
making playgrounds attractive, and the planting of creepers, shrubs and flowers, and possibly 
trees for shade, is Suggested, Where a master is a keen gardener much might be done in this way 
if the children could be trained to take an interest in their surroundings, but unless there is 
supervision the effect is not happy. Hedges, to dispense with walls or fences, are also mentioned, 
and I cannot see why it should not be possible to use them more frequently in country districts- 
Discipline at first ought in time to create interest in their preservation and upkeep by the children 
themselves ; but, unfortuna tely, in practice if there is one device for enclosing a site which needs 
the protection of an unclimbable fenee more than another it is a hedge, and Ihave had to remove 
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or protect many of them. In cases where they remain there are frequent complaints of trespass 
upon adjoining land. | 

Other Possibilities for town schools, such as the utilisation of blank walls for fives-courts, 
sandpits for infants, and the provision of gymnastic apparatus and swings, are mentioned, but 
the two latter are said to be unpopular with Local Education Authorities owing to the frequency 
of claims for compensation for accidents. 

The subject of Covered Sheds brought out great difference of opinion, and the Committee 
state that it may very well be left to Education Authorities to decide whether a shed is necessary 





or not; but if provided, they point out that greater height appears to be necessary. 

Covered Playgrounds formed by building on piers, leavmg a space under the school, were 
condemned by most witnesses, and I think that one’s experience of them fully endorses: the 
verdict, 

Recommendations as to Existing Buildings.—The foregoing notes refer to new schools, but 
it is the application of suggested reforms to existing schools which is likely to cause trouble, and 
certainly no alterations ought now to be planned without bearing the probable changes in mind. 
The essential points are the Committees recommendations, which are briefly as follows :— 

(1) Every school should have space for physical exercises in the playground or an equi- 
valent space. 

(2) After 1920 a playground allowing less than 10 square feet per child should be classed 
as “ insufficient.” | 

(3) After 1925 a playground allowing less than 15 square feet per child should be classed 
as “ insufficient.” 

(4) Enlargement of buildings should not, exeept in unusual circumstances, be allowed 
if it would result in the reduction of a playground below the standard for new schools,* 
Reduction of the playground below these limits by the erection of buildings for special 
instruction should not be allowed. | | 

With regard to space for physical exercises mentioned in the first recommendation, the size 
and organisation of the school would be the determining factor. “ Equivalent space " is defined 
as suitable open space within five minutes’ walk at the utmost from the school. It is not necves- 
sarily intended that the change indicated in Recommendations 2 and 8 shall become an immediate 
requirement by the dates mentioned, and it 1s pointed out that their enforcement depends upon 
circumstances of a very complex nature, but it is foreshadowed that the cumulative effect of 
several shortcomings should, as at present, decide the case. | | 

If I have dealt at too great length with the subject of playgrounds I must plead their added 
importance at the present time. 

VenTImaTiIoN AND HEATING. 

Approach it as you may, you will find that any discussion upon school planning inevitably 
revolves around the problems of ventilation; and as I have pointed out, recognition of the need 
of healthier schools in this respect was the mainspring of the movement we are considering. On 
the one hand, theories as to the nature of the problems have undergone startling change; and 
on the other, public opinion regards with quickened interest the practical side of the question, 
stimulated no doubt by the campaign in favour of the open window and a knowledge of the 
benefits derived by patients in open-air sanatoria.  aememe 

It is difficult for an architect to grasp the theoretical side of the situation in all its bearings, 
or to attach to these their due significance, because scientists disagree upon many points; but 
ape lc ot ecm ante wtote thercommeniaton macepied 
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the outstanding fact seems to be that what has been called the * chemical quality era ~ 1s likely 
to pass away if it has not already done so. Our old bogey carbon dioxide re-appears in the guise 
of a martyr whose reputation has suffered because of long association with evil companions. 
Dr. Leonard Hill has stated that even 300 to 400 parts of carbon dioxide per 10,000 parts of tee 
have no considerable effect upon the human organism.* But if we do not regard it as an active 
poison, no one has suggested that we ean afford to ignore its presence. What we are told is that 
we must look upon it as a valuable indicator which may be trusted to signal danger when oecasion 
arises. 

So, too, theories as to the percentage of oxygen have changed, and it is said that a deficiency 
of from 15 to 21 per cent. in the quantity normally present in the air we breathe is now known 
to have very little effect upon a healthy subject. 

In another direction, bearing also upon ventilation, the results of experiments carried out 
by Dr. Rideal in 1908 in regard to the relative hygienic values of gas and electricity for ordinary 
domestic lighting led him to conclude that neither on chemical, physical, nor medical grounds 
does choice of the two systems depend upon hygienic considerations. Further than this 1b was 
found that “ owing to the better ventilation obtained by gas, the products of combustion are not 
found in the air in anything like the proportion which might be expected.” f 

Then as to vitiated air, it is acknowledged that the exact ingredients which constitute 
harmful qualities are undetermined, and we are told upon high authority that there is no evidence 
whatever of the existence of any poisonous organic impurity in the air of crowded rooms.t 
Apparently it is the cumulative effect of several factors which causes the mischiet. 

Although it is undoubtedly interesting to watch the swing of the pendulum, we are some 
times tempted to ask whether the assistance which scientists afford us in ventilation 15 at present 
of much practical use, since it is destructive rather than constructive, but we must recognise 
the fact that in clearing the ground for further research they may be on the eve of far-reaching 
developments. 

Although scientists at present cannot tell us precisely what ingredients make it harmful to 
breathe vitiated or stagnant air, we know by the effect produced that it is harmfal. We believe 
further that the effect of breathing over-heated air is enervating because of some change under- 
gone in the process of heating which chemical analysis fails to reveal. On the other hand, we 
know that movement of the air produces a feeling of freshness and buoyancy, and we are told 
that even though a low temperature may cause discomfort, as is often the case in open-air treat- 
ment of pulmonary diseases, the effect is nevertheless beneficial.§| May we not be safe, there- 
fore, in aiming at the supply, under conditions as favourable as we can make them, of abundant 
4 uantities of fresh air in a state approximating as nearly as possible to that in which it 1s supplied 

¥ nature ? 

As matters stand there appears to be general acceptance of the fact that movement, coolness, 
and a proper degree of relative moisture in the air are essential to good ventilation. What 
degree of humidity is requisite is a debated point, bat Dr. Parkes and Dr. Shaw have both es- 
pressed the opinion that too much stress can be laid upon it. They point out that at very high 
and very low temperatures it is of great importance, and it is necessary under these conditions 











* Paper read before the Physiological Section of the §“ Tho Real Neture of the Problema in Heating atul 
sayigerm ines rsd | Ventilation awaiting Solution by the Engineer,” Arthur H. 
+ Journal BR. San. Inst., March 1008. See also“ The Barker, Ist Lecture at University College, 17th October 

Hy iegie Aspects of Gas and Electricity far Heating ane 1O1 1. 
ing.” Professor V. B. Lewos, Huilder, 15th November (| lin this connection it is interesting to read the remarks 





1912. The Hygienic Aspects of Gas Lightingand Hest- made by Dr. Boobbyer in the discussion upon Mr. Saxon 
.* De. F. 8. ‘T édical Magazine, February 1911 Snell's iter Mr. ti deed t =a inion ro 
ay braary 1911. id Mr, Milburn's papers w: a Hospitals, ki, RL BA 

"S Dr. Haldane, Jorxat, 8th March 1918. 
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to have dry air, but at temperatures ranging from 55° to 65° they imeline to the opmion that 
differences of humidity are not of great consequence." 

li diversity of opinion prevails amongst theonsts, it is refreshing to find that in regard to 
school buildings there is almost unanimous agreement among school medical officers and school 
architects in favour of natural ventilation by means of the open window, and I make no apology, 
therefore, for regarding it as an accepted fact. There are, I know, conditions prevailing in some 
industrial centres which need 4pecial measures, Just as there are school buildings which no con- 
ceivable scheme of natural ventilation would render fit for use; im these cases resort must be 
had to mechanical means, and a combined plenum and vacuum system is no doubt the best that 
can be devised for the purpose. Such a system is also essential for many public and other 
buildings. We know, for instance, what 1t has achieved in the large Examination Hall of Cam- 
bridge University,t but local conditions or the needs of unsuitable school buildings cannot be 
regarded as the determining factor for general application, and it rests with us to plan buildings 
to meet the requirements of the system we have adopted. I do not wish to deery the plenum 
system, nor is it necessary to recapitulate the points which are urged against it, I am merely 
dealing with recent developments, and these point in the direction I have indicated. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that in natural ventilation the personal factor is an im- 
portant one and much rests with the teacher; but any system will fail if misused. There 1s 
marked change of attitude already in these matters, and its effect will be more noticeable as time 
goes on. It is interesting to read, for instance, in the Annual Report of the School Medical 
Officer for Westmorelandt that in some schools a sanitary squad is told off during the “ in- 
tervals " to assist the teacher in his endeavours to rid his school of stagnant air. 

There are certain conditions necessary to successful natural ventilation which one should 
regard as axioms. I will state them briefly first of all, and discuss them afterwards :— 

(1) There must be suitable means of direct cross-window ventilation. 

(2) Windows must be kept open during school hours as fully as circumstances permit, 
and all windows must be thrown fully open thoroughly to flush the rooms during 
intervals, and before and after school hours. | | 

(3) The direction of the wind must be studied and action taken accordingly. 

(4) 'The walls, ceilings, and furniture must be kept at a suitable temperature. 

(5) Incoming air must be tempered only, not heated. | 

(1) I have placed cross-ventilation first on my list because it 1s the essence of the whole 
inatter ; we want windows on both sides of the room to create movement of the air. These may 
be arranged as in the Staffordshire type of school, where double-hung sashes are used on both sides 
of the room : the lower parts of the windows to the right of the scholars open on to a verandah, 
the upper parts are carried above the verandah roof. Hopper ventilators are provided on both 
sides of the room, delivering at a height of 6 feet above the floor line. In the Derbyshire type, 
where bi-lateral lighting is adopted, the principle is much the same exeept that fully exposed 
casement windows are used on both sides. A third plan is to have the main lighting windows 
on the left side of the children, and on the right inspection windows opening on to a corridor fully 
ventilated by windows; the roof of the corridor is kept low, and a range of clerestory lights, 
opening on centres into the open air, is placed above it. Hoppers are used in the same way as 
before, All of these systems have their advocates: I have found the last-mentioned work ex- 
cellontly in practice, and in very exceptional weather if the upper lights have to be almost closed 
the corridor provides a reservoir of fresh-tempered air supplied by these windows which are in 
suitable positions for the purpose.9 | 

* R. San. Inat, Journal, April 1910. Discussion on the R. Sam. Inet Journal, April 1910, 


Rev, J. B. Lock’s paper.’ , +i 
t Rev. J. B. Te atthe Timez, let November 1012, and § Seo Corridors, p. 605. 
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It is necessary to emphasise the fact that for ventilation, if on no other grounds, it is not 
sufficient to have windows in opposite walls of a room unless the sills are low enough. I have 
dealt with numbers of rooms where there are windows on both sides with sills perhaps eight feet 
above the floor line. In these cireumstances it is absolutely impossible to secure adequate 
ventilation by natural means under average conditions ; the children are working in what is in 

"effect a tank of stagnant air, and unless you can create movement of the air in the lower part 
of the room you cannot ventilate it. Lower the window sills, and you can achieve your object 
and improve the lighting at the same time. 

(2) What can be done in the way of providing efficient ventilation by means of the hoppers 
only has been fully demonstrated by Dr. Reid in Staffordshire and by Mr. Widdows in Derby- 
shire.*t In Devon there are very few days in the year when it is not possible to keep any ordinary 
window open at least twelve inches without any special provision of hoppers and without feeling 

3 discomfort. In 
my own office 
with a north- 
west aspect, 
and warmed by 
an open fire- 
place, I have 
often kept them 
almost fully 
open through 
out the day in 

mid - winter. 

| — My staff do the 

sia si same, and we 

| P= IVT HOA -D-OOUBLE Hun, can all speak of 

FLOOR LINE,  H-NOPPER. the good effect 

| | ST has upon 

5 A B C f! one's capacity 
~ 
i 








Fim. &. for work. In 

fact, once you 

have tried it you feel you cannot do without it. The same thing can be done in schools in @ 

= greater or lesser degree according to the climate if one 14 keen upon it. We should look to the 

. windows to supplement the hoppers upon every possible occasion, and when the children are 
not in the rooms these should be regularly air-flushed by fully opening the windows. 

(8) Next it is necessary to watch the direction of the wind and act intelligently by opening 
the windows on the sheltered side in boisterous weather. Even when it is calm and the sun is 
not shinmng the air pressure is unlikely to be the same on both sides of a building at any time. 
We know that light means heat, and different aspect would tend to create difference of tempera- 
tare re Aas keep up movement. ” 

__ (4) Hf rooms are to be warmed efficiently and economically, it is essential that walls, floors, 
ceilings, and furniture should not be allowed to bosons ‘chilled. or there will be ula of 
heat in restoring the proper temperature, and meanwhile the rooms will bedranghty. In cold 
weather it is a mistake to keep windows and ventilators open when the rooms have been 

* Public Health, November 1007. = — = — 


+ "The Plann ; shire. “ Dor ag es : ie San. Inst. 
+ “The Planning of Schools with Special Reference to Seasional a tae D ip Mecano R. 8 
= their Ventilation": Report by County M.0.H. Stafined. ting, Derby, 25th February 1910. 
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thoroughly air-fiushed after sweeping in the evening; they should be closed until just before the 
school opens, so that the temperature may be suitable when the children enter the building. 
Great assistance in preserving an equable temperature is derived from boarding and felting a 
roof, and no consideration of economy should allow its omission. 

(5) The last point on my list is also important—we want to avoid heating the incoming air. 
It is not natural to breathe heated air, all we want to do is to temper it. Besides placing radia- 
tors under the hoppers, I have great faith in ronning high-level pipe just under the clerestory 
windows and find the effect excellent. Adequate distribution and control of the heat and the 
scessity of having well-balanced circuits should not be overlooked. 

Fig. 5 shows different types: of hoppers; those used with casement windows should have 
ball catches to regulate, when required, the width of opening, and in exposed positions a baffling 
screen is useful, see C.C!, There are also several kinds of patented windows which are excellent 
in assisting ventilation, but I cannot speak from actual experience of their use. 

In regard to outlet ventilating flues ; in Devon we provide these on the ground floor of two- 
story buildings if classrooms open on one side on to a corridor, but in rooms which have windows 
on both sides opening into the outer air we are discarding them and find no ill effects.* 

Flat ceilings with the window-heads carried up as high as possible are of great assistance 
to ventilation and are economical in cost. 

Heating—In winter there must be a considerable reserve of heat to draw upon if window 
ventilation is to be successful. We use low-pressure hot-water heating for most schools, and 
provide on an average about 18 feet superficial of heating surface per 1,000 cubic feet of air— 
this, of course, is varied according to aspect.t The normal working temperature of the water 
in the boiler is round about 160° Fahrenheit, and that of the radiators averages about 145°. In 
addition to hopper ventilators, fresh air is brought in at the backs of the radiators, each grating 
having a clear area of about 72 inches superficial. 

With hot-water heating it is a good plan to use a boiler which has a registered capacity 
about one-third in excess of the surface to be heated; it is economical in point of fuel con- 
sumption, leaves a reserve in hand for emergencies, requires less attention, and prevents 
overtaxing the heating system. A temperature controller is most useful, especially where a 
whole-time caretaker is not employed. Pipes and radiators are best carried on brackets, 
independent of the floor, to allow the space under them to be swept ; for a similar reason the 
radiators should allow a brush to pass between the sections, and ventilating gratings should be 
removable. Channels in the floor can be avoided to a surprising extent by the use of stoneware 
pipe sleeves, provided small pits are left for jointing the heating pipes, and arrangements are made 
for withdrawing them. ‘These pits and unavoidable channels should be closed down tightly with 
solid covers. The boiler and pipes in the heating chamber should be coated with non- 
conducting composition, and pipes in trenches should be packed in slag wool to prevent logs 
of heat. Modifications of the low-pressure heating system which successfully overcome 
difficulties of level of heating chambers and dips in pipes are worthy of study, and will 
facilitate the solution of many problems in the future, 

The difficulty of comparing on the same basis tenders for heating contracts led me to adopt 

a tender form upon which heating engineers give the necessary information for the purpose. 
(see Appendix A). They work to the same specification, and have a plan given them showing 
the approximate position of the radiators and run of the pipes. 
___As to alternative methods of heating, we use warm-air grates or open warm-air stoves, as the 
exposed to Se Oe venation ok wines gee 1.000 na been taet ba Sachyahive and ici 
Broadstairs Convaledsent Home for Children prepare one insufficient if the hopper windows are kept open in severe 
for the abolition of such ventilators in the near future. weather,—S.M.O.’s Report 1911, 
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size of the room may require, for renewals or additions to small buildings. The external 
gratings of these should be removable and the air flues be accessible for sweeping. The gratings 
must also be kept well above the ground and away from gullies. 
An interesting series of experiments has been carried out in Essex schools in regard to the 
“ Heating of Schoolrooms by closed Slow-combustion Stoves burning Coke.”* One of the con- 
clusions arrived at was that under certain conditions it is possible to detect in the air of rooms 
so heated a very small amount of carbon monoxide gas. The maximum amount even under 
favourable conditions for its accumulation, viz. the overheating of the stove and the absence 
of ventilation, did not in certain experiments exceed one part in 66,000; and in no case of in- 
sufficient ventilation, or even when unsealed joints were used for the fine, did the amount of 
carbon monoxide gas exceed one part in 30,000—an amount so small as to be negligible as a 
possible cause of ill health. I will quote one 
paragraph from the report which is significant ; 
‘ No doubt some of the bad effects erroneously 
ascribed to the production of poisonous gases 
by closed stoves are really caused by an unduly 
dry atmosphere, the result of insufficient ven- 
tilation.” Again in the Derbyshire Reporty - 
“ Ae we now have ample evidence that class- 
rooms heated by hot-water pipes can be effi- 
ciently ventilated, there is no reason why they 
should not be adequately ventilated when 
heated by slow-combustion stoves. Properly 
eonatructed slow-combustion stoves, especially 
those with a descending flue, should not be 
altogether prohibited when there is through 
ventilation and under suitable circumstances.” 
1 do not wish to draw any conclusion from 
this or to advocate the use of closed stoves, 
_ but in view of the strictures passed upon these 
it is evident we have not yet reached a state 
Fin: 6: Diseniis Gunieb Stetese ae Wikerce ae of stable equilibrium. | 
THROCON FLooR. A new suggestion for warming schools has 
recently been put forward by the School 
Medical Officer of Derbyshire, viz. that by warming the floors to a temperature of about 70° 
Fahrenheit by blowing live steam under them it might be possible to produce conditions 
approximating those of open-air schools. The air breathed by the children would be cold air, 
a few degrees higher in tetcorabsive than the external air, but each child would have the benefit 
of 10 square feet of radiating surface in close proximity to it. It 1 stated that a patent for 
the system has been applied for.t Fig. 6 shows the suggested arrangement; the idea 8 
interesting, but one foresees difficulties in the way of its adoption. 


PLANNING. 
Ii we wish to follow recent developments in planning, We must first find out in what way 
changed conditions have affected the various units comprising a school building. 
Classrooms.—First of all then, the requirements of Cireular 709, issued in 1909, in regard to 
staffing have exercised marked influence upon the size of classrooms. Whereas a few years 
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© Esece S.M.O.'a Report, Lond, t Derbyshire 8.M.0..s Report, 1911, t Ibid, 1912. 
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azo most of the rooms were planned to accommodate 50 or 60 children, the practice is 
now becoming general to reduce the number to 40, with, perhaps, a few 48's for the lower standards 
where fluctuation in numbers is more frequent. Greater flexibility, too, in working the school 
is now possible, particularly if the classrooms vary slightly in size, since the grouping in one 
room of children belonging to a particular standard is no longer essential, it being recognised 
that the level of attainment of all the scholars in a standard cannot be equal, and that, therefore, 
there are children at the top and bottom of any group who may equally well be taught with 
others of higher or lower qualifications respectively. In other words the standard is regarded 
rather as a level of attainment to be reached before promotion, than as an inflexible unit for 
teaching purposes. Against this view it is urged that there is the danger of keeping back children 
who should be promoted, and vice versa of overtaxing children who are not sufficiently advanced. 
Nevertheless, it is a factor not without influence. 

As to lighting, there appears to be growing difference of opmion between the merits of 
uni-lateral left-hand and bi-lateral lighting, or a combination of the latter with rear lighting. 
Continental experts condemn bi-lateral lighting almost unanimously. This is not a point which 
is within the provinee of an architect to decide, we can only await developments, and, as I have 
shown, there are grounds for further investigation. | 

In regard to glass area, too slavish faith has, | think, been placed upon its relative pro- 
portion to floor area. If a minimum area were laid down below which no classroom could be 
considered properly lighted, it would be 4 more logical proceeding than indiscriminately to apply 
a standard of, say, one-fifth in all circumstances. Aspect, surroundings, the width of rooms, 
atmospheric conditions, and numerous other inflmences must necessarily be taken Into account. 

Some diseussion has also taken place as to the shape of classrooms, and there is a movement 
in favour of reducing the width in accordance with Continental practice. On the one hand, 
lighting is more evenly distributed, ventilation improved, and the angle of view from the teachers’ 

| desks reduced; on the other, the in- 
creased depth of the room may, it is 
said, add to the strain on a teacher's 
voice, and render it diffeult for some 
of the children to see what is written 
on the blackboard. The additional 
length of the frontage, 
moreover, required for the 
building would necessitate 
more rooms being placed in 
the wings where possibly 
aspect may not be so 
favourable. With the 
smaller classrooms now in 
vogue, the first two objections do not appear serious, and there are further advantages in the 
adoption of narrow rooms, as will be evident from a glance at my diagram (fig. 7). It has been 
customary to use a room 24 feet 5 inches wide for classrooms accommodating fifty or sixty 
children © this means five and six rows of dual desks respectively in the depth of the room, and 
five desks in the width: intermediate numbers cannot be provided without waste of floor space. 
Now, with a width of 20 feet a series of rooms ascending the scale of accommodation by multt- 
ples of four can be provided without any loss of floor space. Similarly the cubical contents 
per head remain constant, which is not the case with the wider room, owing to the greater 
height required for lighting purposes. Without entering into discussion as to the sufficiency 
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or otherwise of the cubical area per head, I submit that any increase in this direction should be 
provided by additional floor area, and the reduction of the height of classrooms to 12 feet when 
not more than 20 feet in width. This height in my opinion is the best for ventilation. There 
is another point connected with narrow classrooms which is important ; I refer to economy in 
roofing, because trusses are unnecessary. 

Suitable colouring in regard to aspect and as affording variety must not be overlooked, and 
although its effect may be partly a matter of temperament, I am convinced it may exercise more 
influence than is generally recognised. | 

We must all have seen the appalling furniture in the shape of cupboards and other fittings, 
apart from desks, in the older schools, pitchforked into its place without any sense of fitness, 
and designed by some monster who at any rate evaded a conscience even if he was conceded a 
soul. We now see that the furniture of a room must be designed for its place when planning 
the building, and that it is as much a part of the general scheme as a door or a window. 

Oross-ventilation I have already dealt with, and other phases of classroom planning remam 
much as heretofore. ' 

Cloakrooms.—One result of medical inspection was to bring to light the extraordinary pre- 
valence of pediculosis among elementary school children, and the influence of unsuitable cloak- 
room accommodation in fostering the disease. The primary cause is, no doubt, to be found in 
the homes, and obviously the first remedy should be applied there. Partial removal of the 
cause has already greatly reduced the percentage of cases. Under present conditions over- 
lapping of clothes cannot be avoided, and the practice of allowing equal space for boys and girls 
isan anomaly, ‘The former defect may to some extent be mitigated by the use of alternate long 
and short pegs recently introduced, but the remedy lies in giving more hanging space. The 
additional cost of such an increase in the size of cloakrooms has so far prevented its general 
adoption. The need of means of drying clothes is also urged as a pressing one, particularly m 
country schools. Thus the requirements of cloakrooms all point to the necessity of isolation 
and the banishment of any fitting which gives harbourage for dust or something worse, to the 
provision of adequate cross-ventilation and ample heating surface properly distributed. 

A word of warning here may not be out of place. Some time ago I had an idea that the iron 
tubes used for cloakroom fittings might serve in the dual capacity of carrying the pegs and pro- 
viding heat for drying purposes. Fortunately, before adopting it I heard of two eases where it 
had been tried and abandoned, owing to the intolerable smell caused by contact with clothes. 

Lavatories.—f funds permit, it is an advantage to keep lavatories distinct from eloakrooms 
so as to be available for use if the latter are kept locked as they must be if cases of pilfering occur. 

_ €oerridors.—Changes in planning have also affected the width of corridors. The mle fixing 
the minimum width of these at 8 feet need not necessarily apply in all cases, and, if there is no 
question of assembly, their width is determined by the number of rooms they serve. If intended 
for use for ventilating purposes they should be provided with ample window area, and be shut 
off from possible sources of contamination.* Thus, one would now try to avoid cookery and 
cloakrooms, laboratories, &¢., opening on to classroom corridors. 

Assembly Halls.—It is now generally recognised that assembly halls aa provided in the older 
indirectly, objection being first made to them on the grounds that they interfered with the proper 
ventilation of the classrooms and could not in themselves be properly ventilated. Their position 
was chiefly due to a recommendation contained in the Board's “ Building Rules,” which still 
stands, but is no longer observed. In fact, both of the Departmental Committees I have referred 














* See page 663, also fies. 21, 28, and 33, 
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to drew attention to the strong feeling against the former position of the hall. From the new 
point of view it should be so placed that it may be available during school hours for any purpose 
required without its use interfering in any way with the working of the rest of the school. ‘Thus, 
it may be planned so that it can be used at separate times by more than one department ; or, 
again, it may beeome a playroom in inclement weather, directly accessible from the playground, 
obviating the necessity of providing more than one covered shed for a mixed department, or 
it may do away with the need of such a shed in a single department. 

Rooms for Medical Inspection —Rooms for medical inspection with a waiting-room and 
lavatory attached are now provided in some schools, Where accommodation is limited they 
may no doubt be useful, but their provision is not at present customary. 

Rooms for Dual Purposes.—The use of rooms for dual purposes is becoming general, ¢.g. if 
not required as centres for a district, cookery and laundry and light handicraft rooms may be 
used also as classrooms, and special desks | 
are made for the purpose.* Fig. § shows 
such an arrangement. ‘This plan is taken 
irom an illustration published by a furnishing 
firm. A cookery-room may also be planned 
for use as a dining-room if required. The 
usefulness of the practice of derivingasmuch , 
benefit as possible from each room Was en- 
dorsed by the Departmental Committee on 
the Cost of School Buildings as tending to 
reduce the outlay upon new schools. 

Shower Baths.—The provision of shower 
baths is attracting some attention, and 
several authorities have introduced them in 
recent buildings. Useful information as to 
these was given in a Paper read at the Sanitary 
Institute Congress in Cardiff in 1908 as a result 
of inquiries made by Drs. Kerr and Rose on 
behalf of the London County Couneil.t In 
the Annual Report of the Chief Medical 
Officer of the Board of Education the cost | 
of providing twenty showers in the basement Fro, 8 
of 4 new building is stated to be, roughly A een 
speaking, from £200 to £300; and an independent bath house for a like number, £350 to £450. 
In special circumstances the Board are prepared to consider schemes for baths of this kind.} 

Playqrounds.—In view of the increase of motor PLAYGROUND 
traffic, axits from playgrounds delivering into the 
rou! direct, require some protection agamst 
sudden rush of children. I have found an mon 
railing effective for the purpose, see fig. Ba. 

Sanitation.—In sanitation trough closets have 
been entirely superseded by pedestal closets with 


independent flushing cisterns, without ball valves, usually supphed by a levelling cistern at 
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* The Arvon, Nort England School Furnishing Uo. Great Marlborouzh St., London). £.0.0. Report on School 
T Sousben * ia cesars School Planning,” R.G, Kirkby, Bathing Arrangements in Germany and Holland, Drs, Kerr 
The Builder, 2st August 100. The ae of Shower Fe and Roae (King & Son, Great Smith Street, Westminster). 
fn England and on the Continent, Dr. F. Rove (Churchill, 7 + Annual Report, 1912. 
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the end of the range. The report of the Departmental Committee on intercepting traps is one 
more instance of the instability of principles which we have regarded as founded upon bed-rock, 
and, although inconelnaive, gives much food for reflection. 

Planning.—We may now glance at planning. Fig. 9 shows a central hall entirely surrounded 
by classrooms, a type of plan which has been much used in the past; proper cross-ventilation by 
natural means would be impossible. Fig. 10 1s an interesting plan of a modified type designed 
to overcome the difficulty.* Other examples of central hall plans are shown in figs. 11 and 12, 
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which provide cross-ventilation into the open air of all classrooms, but all of the foregoing are 
open to the objection that the hall cannot be used to the fullest extent compatible with present 
needs. You will notice that figs. 9 and 10 could only be used economically on a fairly level 
site, while figs. 11 and 12 were designed for sites sloping in directions at right angles to the 
frontage line. 

As a result of general interest in the subject and the slackening of our fetters, planning ts 
now tending in several directions, but is governed by the same guiding idea. Types may be 
roughly classified as follows :— 


* See Medical Offcer, 2ist December 1012. 
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(1) The Pavilion type (Staffordshire). (4) The Central Corridor type. 

(2) The Derbyshire type. (5) The Quadrangular type. eo 

(8) The External Corridor type. (6) Open-air schools of various kinds, 

Fig. 18 shows the Staffordshire type, the pioneer effort in the direction of reform; a 
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verandah tales the place of the usual corridor, the classrooms are cross-ventilated in the manner 
already described, Separate cloakrooma are provided for groups of two, three, or four 
classrooms ; access between classrooms for teachers is obtained by internal doors, and the hall is 
go placed as to be available for three departments. | | a 


(To be continued.) 








fJ\HE abysmal and contented ignorance of the 

British architect of all that concerns the 

practice of his art in other countries than his 
own will not, we may hope, remain much longer a 
reproach as regards the younger generation. The 
formation of a Permanent International Committee, 
which brings the architects of twenty nations into 
personal contact, the display of Hulot’s extra- 
ordinary “* Restoration” of the Sicilian port of 
Selinus at the galleries of the Royal Water-Colour 
Society, the foundation ofa Bntish School at Rome 
on the lines of the Villa-Médicia, the enterprise of 
the Architectural Association in arranging an ex- 
hibition of the drawings of French students, with 
its. accompanying visit of representatives of the 
Société des Architectes-Diplomés, and the writings 
and lectures of Blomfield and Ward, have aroused 
during recent years an interest in the work of our 
brothers in France which will surely extend to 
that of architects in other foreign lands. 


The completion of Louvet’s important work,* 


whose title suggests a neat solution of the old 
riddle, * Is Architecture a profession or an art | ie 
now places in our hands exact und exhaustive 
information as to the whole training and practice 
of an architect in France; information which 
could hitherto be acquired only by residence abroad 
and Jong personal experience of the conditions. 
The author is an artist of repute, one of the three 
architects of the Grand Palais des Champs-Elystes, 
and a technician of the highest rank, The vener- 
able Pascal, recalling his own early experience as 
one of the brilliant group who, with Lonvet's 
fathor for their chief, worked under Garnier at 
the Opéra, finds in the work of the son the same 
clear-cut method, knowledge, and weight of 
technical experience which characterised that of 
the father. | 

The work, then, being so vouched, is of the first 








| *Lidrt Architecture et la Profession d’Architecte. Par 
Albert Louvet, architecte diplimé par le Gouvernement. 
Avee Préface de J. L. Paacal, Membre de l'Institut. 
2 vols: grand in-Bo, Paris: Librairie de la Construction 
Moderne. 
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the planning and advancement of our national 
education in the art of architecture; here they 
will find set out for their information and for com- 
parison with our own methods and intention the 
actual working results of a century's tradition in 
the systematic training of architect students. 
They will find too, perhaps to their surprise—for an 
entirely false view of French training obtains with 
us for the most part—a persistent emphasis laid 
upon the need for the development of the practical 
aide of an architect's education, What will 
certainly surprise the English reader is Pascal's 


‘support of the author’s plea for sound, and even 


advanced, general culture before technical training 


‘begins, on the ground that our hasty Anglo-Saxon 


methods are threatening to supplant the tradi- 
tional education of the Latin race! ~* As if,” says 
he, “ the atudy of ancient languages were not the 

best of preparations, not only for the formation of 
judgment, taste, and intelligence, but even for the 
acquirement of modern tongues. L have read,"" 
he adda, “ with pleasure this simply stated defence 
of methods which have received the sanction of 
centuries.” 

The same disquiet is shown by M. Louvet him- 
gelfin his Introduction. He points out that during 
the last fifty years or leas the exercise of the pro- 
fession has been greatly changed. By reason of 
the incessant discoveries of science and their appli- 
cation to building, and of constantly increasing 
competition, the practice of our art has become 


-more difficult and the acquirements necessary for an 
architect increase day by day ; our studies become 


more complicated—if not more thorough—and the 
numberof young men entering the profession grows 
alarmingly. He instances the fact that whereas 
thirty years ago some sixty to eighty candidates 
presented themselves for each entrance examination 
of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and moderate 
efficiency ensured success, there are now some five 
become far more difficult and uncertain. The 
qualifications proper for an architect having thus 
extended, the author insists upon the necessity for 
a thoroughly well-trained intellect which will give 
4u 
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him a broad general outlook, prevent him from 
attaching undue importance to petty professional 
details, and enable him to judge largely, seize facta 
quickly and well, and be tolerant and eclectic 
while defining clearly his own artistic convictions, 
The point is a very important one, which may be 
recommended to the consideration of our own 
Board of Architectural Education m view of the 
present inadequate “ Preliminary Examination ” 
of K.LB.A. studenta. , 

The work of M. Louvet, which has been received 
with enthusiastic approval by his brethren in 
France, is divided into two sectiona: the first 
dealing with the Formation, and the second with 
the Practice, of an Architect. The first volume 
opens with a study of what an architect of the 
present day should be and what he should know; 
followed by o consideration of how (1) the tech- 
nical knowledge, and (2) the artistic qualities 
necessary to the formation of an architect may be 
acquired and developed. The next two chapters 
are concerned with the Hoole Nationale des Beaux- 
Arte and the organisation of architectural teaching 
in France, with certain constructive criticisms 
thereon; followed by an account of the higher 
training in theory and design, the Grand-Prix de 
Rome, medals, travelling scholarships, and other 
rewards of a successful student's career, A 
chapter on the training of architects other than 
that of the Ecole Nationale des Beaux-Arts brings 
the section toa close. This short chapter of eight 
pages, in a volume of 267 pages, givea some 
intheation by its relative length of the overwhelm- 
ing comparative importance of the National 
Academic School, to which all the principal achools 
of art throughout the country are affiliated ; their 
students following the same course aa at the Paris 
centre and the designs they produce being all sent 
to Paris, to be judged at the same time and by the 
wmne €xXuminers as those of the students of the 
National School. A still more convincing proof 
of the predominance of the Eoole Nationale des 
Beaux-Arts is the fact that although every French- 
man under thirty years of age is free to compete 
for the Grand-Prix de Rome, with ita consequent 
honour and assured livelihood for the winner. no 
student outside the Ecole has ever muotasded Lh 
taking tt, or even in gaining admission to the final 
competition. Almost alone of eminent French 
architects, Ed. de Perthes, the author of the church 
of Sainte Anne d'Auray and the Hotel de Ville 
of Paris, in collaboration with Balla, did not owe 
his training to the Eoole Nationale, His case js 
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still quoted as showing what may be done by 
extraordinary gifts, combined with tremendous 
energy and unremitting work ! 

Shall we ever have such a school? The Royal 
Academy makes no sign, and can claim no such 
exclusive concentration of high talent in tts 
teachers and studenta as is required to place a 
great central school high above all rival institu- 
tions. The advance of outside schools is, in fact, 
sapping the position the Academy once held, and 
it may one day find itself outclassed by the grow- 
ing activity of University and State-aided enter- 
prises. The Royal College of Art, under some 
keen-sighted and energetic Minister of Education, 
may perhaps turn from the propagation of * art 
masters “' to the training of artists, and develop 
into the great National School with the State at its 
back; but the “ atelier” system, which is the 
foundation of the French organisation, seems 
hardly appropriate to the independent and eritical 
temperament of the British student. That young 
gentleman, though not wanting in energy, is not 
very prone to the hero-worship necessary to en- 
thusiastic belief in his master and comrades ; and 
without it the esprit de corps, which exeites and 
sustains desperate rivalry between different 
studios, 16 lacking. 

The question, too, of the singular facilities. for 
obtaining commissions for important work, which 
are offered by the numerous open competitions in 
this country to anyone capable of designing it, 
haa to be considered. [tis quite doubtful whether 
students who have to earn their living by their 
profession will ever give the time necessary for 
acholarly accomplishment while they are tempted 
by such opportunities of obtaining immediate and 
compiratively lucrative employment on actual 
building. 

The reading of M. Louvet's book suggesta many 
similar reflections on the difference, not only of 
the methods of education in his country and our 
own, but of the conditions of actual life which 
influence it, 

In defining the gifts and attainments required of 
an architect nowadays, the author emphasises the 
need for those administrative qualities which, as he 
rightly says, have been often held in too little 
esteem by architecta themselves, “The pre- 
tentious assertion ‘Tam on artist,” often made by 
those with little claim to the title, has been deemed 
# sufficient reply to critica; a fallacious position, 
Which has done us much harm, since to be an 
artist is but part of being an architect." He adds, 
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caustically, that the idea belongs to a period when 
the artist (often very mecompetent !) despised 
almost all his fellow-citizens, especially shop- 
keepers, contractors and the like, as “* bourgeois © ; 
professors and magistrates having also their 
exclusive castes, while all were themselves objects 
of the contemptuous disdain of the military 
class. 

Having described the qualities which go to the 
making of a competent architect, and the means 
of forming him as regards both design and techni- 
cal knowledge, M. Louvet proceeds to the second 
portion of his subject, which treats of the actual 
practice of the profession, This fills a volume 
nearly twice (pp. 468) the size of the first, and is 
divided into two Books, each of eight chapters ; 
the first Book dealing with private practice gene- 
rally, the second with the various public and 
official services in which so many French architects 
are engaged, and with public competition. © 

The author covers the whole field of architec- 
tural practice, and it is delightful to observe how 
the logically constructive mind of an architect has 
dealt with the mass of material before him. The 
book is as orderly as a specification, while its 
with interest. 

In so rich an orchard it is difficult to select fruit 
without feeling that better might be offered for 
the reader's tasting. Is he of a practical turn of 
mindt He will find herein recited all the mys- 
teries of the “* séries-de-prix,” “ rabais,” “ prix- 
en-demande,” “ mémoires,” and all the other 
elaborate facts and fictions by means whereof 
builders’ estimates and accounts are made up in 
France, Is he more interested in drawings than 
in quantities ? Here are set out all the French 
methods, scales, and studies usual both for design 
and execution. The admirable “Code” of an 
architect's obligations as regurds himself, his 
brethren, his chents and his contractors, which Shoat 
drawn up by Guadet, is given in full. This” Code 
must be subscribed by all postulants for admission 
to the two leadmg Societies of architects, and full 
information as to these and the other French 
associations is also given. The constitution and 
conduct of an architect’s office, his remuneration, 
the preparation and administration of contracts of 
divers sorts for different buildings are deseribed ; 
the services of architecture attached to the Ministry 
of Public Instruction and Fine Arts; the “ Bati- 
ments Civils,” “ Palais Nationaux,” and “ Monu- 


ments historiques,” those of the City of Paris, the 


Department of the Seine, and the provincial ad- 
miniztration—all and everything pertaining to the 
“compleat architect’ are told of in clear, un- 
affected, and readable narrative. 

The profession of architecture is, of course, 
entirely free in France, subject to takmg ont a 
Government licence, which will probably be 
abolished before long in favour of an income-tax. 
No diploma or reference of any kind is needed in 
order to practise. The question of compulsory 
qualification and registration haa long been de- 
hated there, a5 in this country, and with as little 
result ; some architects defending the principle of 
absolute liberty, others holding that a diploma or 
certificate should be required of an architect as of a 
doctor or lawyer; others, again, proposing systems 
which shall combine freedom in principle while 
distinguishing competent, or rather educated, 
architects from the ignorant and incapable, It 
may be of interest to British architects to give 
Monsieur Louvet's very fair and temperate sum- 
mary of the reasoning advanced in each case, 

“Tt is,” he says, “ rather difficult in the present 
day not to bow to the word ‘liberty ; but to the 
doctrine that any man should be free to practise a 
profession unfettered save by his own responsi- 
bility, there is the obvious limitation that his 
liberty must not be exercised to the injury of 
others, The physician must give proofs of his 
studies and qualifications before he can practise, 
since the public must be protected from the in- 
capable and unscrupulous, The advocate must 
fulfil certain conditions before he is admitted to the 
Bar, if only that the litigant may be assured of the 
integrity and honour of the man to whom he 
entrusts his cause. Even with these precautions 
there are not a few indifferent doctors and dubious 
lawyers; yet who would claim absolute freedom 
for everyone to practise these professions? It 
would therefore seem, at first sight, reasonable to 
regulate and limit the architect’s profession in the 
same way, 80 that the public may be informed as 
to those whom they employ. Our functions are 
important from many points of view; the archi- 
tect is a constructor, and must look to the stability 
of buildings ; he is a trustee charged with the pecu- 
niary interest of his client; his buildings by their 
external design affect the appearance of a town; 
and in planning their interiors he performs in some 
gort a social duty. Good arrangement and plan- 
ningimply convenient and healthy buildings of all 
kinds, and the development of land without waste 
and without loss of Lghtandair. Why not, then, 
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close the profession to all but those who can show 
proofs of their studies and character?” 

He continues: “ The supporters of freedom, on 
the other hand, mamtain that all capacity should 
have the chance of asserting itself; and that, so 
long as the architect is responsible for his work, 
the dangers of entire liberty are but small. 
Further, that building owners will prefer to employ 
architects with proper credentials, and the in- 
capable will be automatically eliminated; and 
that even were the profession closed, ita boundaries 
would be so wide as to include the unworthy, who 
would be none the more competent for having 
official registration. Finally, that popular feeling 
being against restrictions, the present freedom of 
the profession accords with modern thought, As 
regards the instance of such privileged callings as 
those ef the doctor and lawyer, these are but sur- 
vivals of ancient federations which would in our 
days have been based upon entire freedom, responsi- 
bility being sufficient to prevent its abuse. 

“Others again suggest a compromise. The 
liberty of the profeasion is to remain tun- 
trammelled, but the actual title of ‘architect’ is 
not to be used exeept by those who have passed 
certain examinations, or who can offer other proof 
of adequate study, Thus freedom will be assured, 
but the publie will be enlightened; and while 
general: admission will be wide, the higher qualifi- 
eations of diplomas and scholastic honours will 
still remain in another category. The three solu- 
tions suggested for this important question become 
of Increasing importance in view of the ever-grow- 
ing number of architects and the competition, 
especially in the provinces, of unqualified persons, 
The true architects demand protection from in- 
truders who thrust themselves into their place by 
mere efirontery, politico-social support, or other- 
lt all sounds very familiar ; and it ia interesting 
to find that M. Louvet pronounces strongly in 
favour of protection of the word “architect” 
“ Leave the profession open to all," he says, * but 
reserve the title of * architect’ to those who can 
show a reasonable degree of the necessary technical 
knowledge. This solution of the question does 
not create # monopoly, and it guards public 
authorities and the public generally from mis- 
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conception."” Moreover, in the author's opinion, 
it would not detract from the value of the diplomas 
and degrees already existing in France. These he 
proceeds to describe for the information of those 
who may wish to know how the professional 
standing of an architect may be ascertained under 
existing conditions, 

lam greatly tempted to quote Monsieur Louvet 
on the subject of competitions, but must refer my 
readers to his book. I cannot forbear, however, 
to mention his entire disbelief in the possibility of 
effective anonymity in competitions, This is, of 


‘course, as he admits, owing to the French system 


of appointing juries Instead of a single assessor ns 
in England; and hia views may be commended to 
the attention of those competitors who, impatient 
of awards which do not jump with their own con- 
victions, clamour for many assessors instead of one. 
Let them not suppose that, if the principle gains 
ground, such juries will be composed of architects 
alone, even were that an advantage over the 
present system. Here, az in France, laymen will 
find their way on to the jury, and that in increasing 
numbers until, as there, the architects are often in 
a hopeless minority and the “ jury’ becomes to all 





effect and purpose our old foend the “ Building 


Committee” of thirty years ago, from ‘whose 
mionstrods decigions we were saved by insisting on 


‘a professional assessor. 


M. Louvet’s book is indeed most valuable; 50 
patently valuable that one wonders why mo one 
has written it, or its counterpart, long ago in every 
civilised country. For the client, tt-is a manual 
of the whole procedure of building business ; for 
the architect, it forms « standard of practice : 
for the Courts, it is a work of referetice, showing 
exactly what architects of good standing accept as 
their duties, and how they go, or should go, about 
them. ‘To those who wish to enter the profession 
ia displayed the whole system of the various studies 
and methods available and proper; while to 
building owner and contractor alike are explained 
the other sides of their contract, their duties to 
one another, and the position of the architect who 
administers the agreement they have entered 
mto, 

An admirable book! Where is the Louvet who 
will write the like for England ? 
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REVIEWS, 
THE NEW DELHI. 

Kast India (Dethiy: First Report of the Dethi Town 
Planning Committee on. the. Choice of a Site for the 
New Imperial Capital. With Two jfape. Price 1s, 2. 

Ditto: Second Report regarding the North Site, with 
Medical Re and Two Mapa. Price Is. 3a, 

Ditto: Final Report regarding the Selected Gite. With 
Mian and Two sg Price 1s, Bd. ‘ 

Poblished by HM. Stationery Office. 

Since the conquest of Sicily in the twelfth 
ony and the establishment of a great and 
durable Southern empire by our Norman ancestors, 
and the building of Palermo as its capital, no such 
opportunity as the creation of New Delhi has 
occurred in which to give lithic expression to the 
principles on which both our Indian sad on and 
its Norman prototype were built up. The fact 
that we have so far successfully solved the difficult 

Hila of dominion over varied races, with their 

diverse religious and social customs, makes it 

hopeful that in apite of past mistakes we are about 
to show India in the erection of its new capital 
that we appreciate the beauty of its indigenous 
arts, and will give full opportunity for their 
exercise consistently with the claims of science in 
the interest of health, and of economical organisa- 
tion in the planning of governmental buildings. 

The reanit of this policy as pursued by the Normans 

in Sicily by the employment of Saracenic build- 

ing construction and Greek decoration was the 
creation of o new, beautiful, and interesting 
architectural style. 

- While continental countries have been at work 

for nearly half a century, m Great Britain the 

science of town planning is barely ten years old ; 
but although it has already produced a voluminous 
hibliography, we can recall nothing, as regards the 
preliminaries and general lay-out of a town, to 
compare in, valak (tox teh student) with the three 

Reports presented to the Indian Government by 

the Delhi Town Planning Committee, dated re- 

spectively 18th June 1912, Lith March 1913, and 
20th. March 1913, and issued as Parliamentary 

Blue Books. These reports are models of what ts 

needed in all auch cases—a veritable gold mine for 

the professional town planner. Here will be found 
embodied all the “ uggestions to Promoters of 

Town-Planning Schemes” printed in the JouRNAL 

of the Royal Institute of British Architects, Third 

Series, Vol. XVIII., No. 18, and published by the 

Institute as a separate Paper in 1911, bi 

_ We might paraphrase the aaynig oF Sir William 

Flower (the curator of the British Natural History 

Museum), that a museum was “a system of well- 

written labels illustrated by natural specimens,” 

and describe these reports as six first-class maps, 
illustrated by a few pregnant paragraphs. 

The First Report deals with the considerations 
governing the choice of a site; gives a general 


description of Delhi and its neighbourhood ; 
states that the flow of the Jumna River is from 
100 cubic feet per second in the cold season to 
75,000 cubie feet in ordinary flood-time, the flood 
causing all the land in the Delhi area below the 
contour line of 680 feet to be unsuitable for per- 
manent occupation ; that the estimated area ofland 
required for the new city is ten square miles for 
the civil and 15 square miles for the military, in 
addition to the area for expansion ; discusses the 
alternative sites available, the importance of land 
acquisition or control over existing property 
within. the area, and concludes with a strong 
recommendation in favour of the southern site. 

The Second Report is devoted to a reconsidera- 
tion of the North or Durbar site, advocated by 
Sir Bradford Leslie in a paper read before the 
Royal Society of Arts in London, challenging the 
Committee's recommendation, The choice of 
this view was supported more or less by the 
English Press, but the Committee have had no 

ificulty (barring great waste of time and expense) 
in demolishing every argument advanced in 
favour of this northern aite when compared with 
the advantages of the southern, Its maximum 
building area is about five square miles, without 
any provision for extension, and its adoption 
i involve nearly a million pounds sterling in 
excess of the southern site. | 

The Final Report deals with the town-planning 
of the selected or southern site itself. It tefers 
first of all to the regrettable necessity of leaving 
the poor suburb of Paharganj, with its 15,00 
souls, intervening between the old and new cities, 
and recommends the Government “to obtain such 
control over it that no detrimental private interests 
can be created.” | 

The general principles to be observed are set 
forth as follows :—Foresight in providing for every 
requirement of the future ; jhealtds ample sir 
spaces, and room for expansion. Beauty com- 
bined with comfort. Convenience of arrangement 
as well as communication; main traffic routes 
must be parkways capable of extension in width 
and length, Preservation of natural beauties— 
hill, wood, and water—ond of monuments of 
antiquity or fine modern architecture, Space 
for recreation. Due regard to pepsin ¢ 

The spectal principles governing Delhi are the 
realisation of the dominant idea of a new Imperial 
capital, absorbing the traditions of all the ancient 
capitals, and destined to be the seat of a Govern- 
ment exercising peaceful dommation and dignified 
rule over the traditions and life of India. The 
adaptation of the scheme to physical conditions 
chiefly centres on making the city suitable for a 
seven months’ residence in a climate which varies 
during that period from a maximum shade tempern- 
ture of 106° F. to a minimum winter temperature 
oy tat es. freezing-point. Add to this a bad 


anal record and violent variations in climate, 
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rainfall, and river flood, and the importance of safe- 
guarding health is obvious, In desertbing the 
selected or south site the Committee observes 
that the panorama of the present city, the new 
city, and the monuments and cities of the past, 
stretching below to the river as seen from the 
ridge drives, should be one difficult to mateh for 
charm. ‘This site is excellent, moreover, from the 
point of view of health. The Cantonment area 
will be to the south-west side of the ridge. There 
is scope for the fullest communication every way, 


Descnirtiox or THe Lay-ovrt. 

The Government House, the Councl Chamber, 
and Wocks of Secretariats are the centre and 
motif of the whole Iny-out, and are so placed on 
Raisina Hill as tocommand views of the new city 
on every side and to be viewed by all the mhali- 
tants thereof. This Government site appears as 
a spur of the ridge itself. Behind the hill a raised 
forum would be built, flanked by the Secretariat 
buildings and terminated at its western end by 
the mass of Government House and Council 
Chamber, with its wide flight of steps, portico and 
dome, leading the imagination from the machinery 
of government to the moving power itself, The 


forum will be approached by inclined ways on its 
north and south sides, e axis of the main 


avenue centres (eastward) on the Gate of Indrapat, 
the site of the oldest of all the old Delhis. “ Right 
and left the roadways go and weld into one the 
Empire of to-day with the Empires of the de 
and unite government with the business and lives 
ol its people.” 

Behind Government House to the west come 
its gardens and parks, flanked by the general 
buildings of the Viceregal estate. Beyond these 

ain, on the ridge itself, is a spacious amphi- 

eatre, to be made out of the quarry from 
which much of the stone for roads and buildings 
may be cut. Above this comes the reservoir 
and ita tower, Across the main axis will run 
the processional avenue, terminating to the north 
In the new station, and to the south in the 
Cathedral, At the intersection of this avenue 
with the main axis a place will be formed, around 
which will be gathered the buildings of the Oriental 
Institute, the Museum, the Library, and the 
Imperial KReeord Office. To the south-east will 
be the park area, in which stand the ancient monu- 
ments of Safdar Jang's Makhbara and the Lodi 
tombs, This area can be developed gradually as 
the city expands and has need of pablio institu- 
tions of varions kinds, | 

The axis running north-east from the Seere 
tartat buildings to the station and towards the 
Jama Musjid will form the principal business 
approach to the preset city. At the nulway 
station another Webs will be Iaid out, around 
which will be grouped the banks, shops, and 
hotels, with the post-office in symmetrical relation 
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to the station. ‘To the south-west of the 
station will lie the houses of the local administra- 
tion and the residences of the European clerks. 
Between Talkatora Garden and Paharganj will be 
the area for Indian clerks, the Press, and other 
Government establishments. Due south of the 
forum is placed the residence of the Commander- 
in-Chief, 

Hound the Viceregal estate and the forum the 
residences of the Members of Council, the Seore- 
turies, anc aa sae of the Government of 
India are to be grouped. | 

To the south cent of Government House the 
club will be situated, To the south of the club a 
low ridge divides the tract intotwo portions. That 
to the west is well adapted for a golf course, while 
the eastern side is designed for a racecourse, the 
ridge itself offering unusual facilities for locating 
stands and seeing the races, a 

‘The fire station, with ita tower, will be built to 
balance the lofty observatory buildings of the 
Jantar Mantar in the position shown on the plan, 

The avenues range from 300 feet to 60 feet, 
with the exception of the main avenue east of the 
Secretariat buildings, where a Bite width of 
440 feet has been allowed. The widths of the 
avenues depend on the varieties of trees selected. 
In all main prenuee tt 9 propo Sacks a, as 
features. The principal avenues, in addition to 
the main avenues, enclose the Imperial centre 
and are the outer main sinews of the frame. The 
commemorative column, lying on the axis, 18 the 
focal point of the roads and avenues on the park- 
way. Aridge-drive, as shown on the Committee + 
plan, will be laid out. . iP 

Communication with the present city and civil 
lines will be by way of the avenue towards the 
Jama Musjid. Inside the city this bifurcates, 
one branch leading towards the King Edward 
Memorial, while the other goes north towards 
St. James’ Church and the Kashmere Gate, ‘The 
present civil station and the new city will also be 
connected by broad roads running through the 


Sadr Bazar. eee 


The Vicregal catate, .: 

The parkway from Indrapat to the Secretariats. 

The pers round the Lodi tombs and Safdar 
Jang’s Mausoleum. 


The park area to the south of the club, comtaim- 
ing the golf links and racecourse, a 

"he park between the new and the present Clty, 
roughly 1,000 yards m width, 

The afforested ridge. Er 

The lay-out has been designed within lines © 
deviation so aa to give the greatest possible 
freedom, and provides for a city on a ten-square- 
mile basis: but the alignment of avenues and 
roads is equally suited to a restricted lay-out 
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of the nature that was considered for the north to water supply and irrigation, storm. and 
site, namely, an area of about five square miles, sewage drainage, railways, road construction, 
The lay-out has been made independent of the tramways, through traffic routes, parks and open 
lake effect. . spaces, arboriculture, river treatment and water 

The Report contains recommendations as effects, and future development, as the outcome 
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of the information given in the two previous 
Reports and supplied by the Government staff of 
experts, civil and military engmeers and surveyors, 
medical officers of health, statisticians, &c. 

In the future health statistics of a city designed 
in this manner India will possess a practical 
demonstration of the value of scientific sanitation 
which should go far to remove the present inertia 
existing among the uneducated nattves, 

Spuice does not permit of our quoting as largely 
as we could wish from this part of the Report, It 
is all of great interest and necessary to a grasp of 
the scheme in its entirety, The following par- 
ticulars nee be noted as of special interest, = 

Water Supply.—The drinking-water supply 
will be from the Jumna River, just above Delhi. 
Disposal of the sewage is to be by means 6f an 
irrigation farm area on the Belo, south of Indrapat, 
and the ventilation of the sewers by surface gratings 
in manhole covers where roads are wide and areas 
not closely built upon. The Committee advise 
that all drains and sewers, without exception, 
should be maintained at public expense, that the 
whole of the sewage should be water-borne, and 
that the roof-water be taken into the house drains 
to assist in flushing the sewers. Also that the 
Liverpool system of slacking all the house drains 
four times a yeor be adopted, and that by payment 
of a small fee any householder may have his house 
drains fushed at any time. | 

Railwaye—In addition to the present five 
stations a new terminal station is to be provided 
centrally between the old and new cities and the 
Cantonment, and into which every passenger 
train arriving at Delhi will run, whether on the 
broad or metre gauge. The traffic to and from 
the new city eid the Cantonment will, it is esti- 
mated, justify the necessary expenditure hy the 
various companies, and the lines ure to be kept 
low enough to prevent the need of bridges, which, 


with their sloping approaches, so often destroy 


the road vistas and are ugly in themselves. 

_ Roads —The reasons for the divergence of exist- 
ing traffic roads through the main areas ate given, 
and the great importance of limiting the width of 
the wearing surfaces of new streets to a minimum 
is emphasised. It is advised that in every case 
the roads in the new city should be finished in 
Lmnpervious material of a bituminous character, on 
aecotnt of the frequent repairs and cost of water- 
ing involved for water-bound macadam, where 
dust 1s so prevalent and so prejudicial, An effort 
will he made to trap and retain dust, possibly by 
lowering the grass-margins adjoining the road- 
ways; and itis further suggested that these graas- 
margins might be so arranged as to be occasionally 
covered by irrigation water, permanently entra 
ping the dust and adding it to the soil, In t¢ 
Interests of appearance the main avenues are to be 
graded in disregard of the smaller irregularities 
of the existing ground, avoiding as far us possible 
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convex surfaces in longitudinal section, and the 
cross-fall in asphaltic macadam roads is not to 
exceed one in forty-eight. The method of Beneing 
will be by lamps suspended across the roadwa 
between columns concealed as far as may be 
among the trees, | 

No tramway routes are suggested for the new 
city, the Committee evidently sharing in the 
anticrpation of motor-omnibus services super- 
seding trams. Ample width of main roada is, 
however, being peciaibes should this forecast not 
be verified, and though not made too wide at 
first, no traffic pes in the future can congest. 
them. If the frontage lines and all permanent 
structures are kept well back, roadways can 
cheaply be widened whenever required. Where 
crowded roads intersect ample space will be 
allowed, | | 

Parks and Open Spaces—There is plenty of 
space for parks and smaller recreation grounds, 
and, if planted as early as possible, may for many 
years be left in a wild state, dustless and pleasant 
to the eye. It is pointed out that before the 
avenues are planted tt is essential to determine the 
design of the buildings, as buildings and trees are 
dependent “on one another for effect, Both the 
size and shape of the trees in. avenues areimportant, 
and the Committee have selected thirteen kinds 
out of a large number nvailable, and these are 
to be pean readiness. A deviation from the 
kind of tree selected to suit each avenue meats it 
loss of a large general effect, which in New Delhi 
ought to be very fine. 

River aad Water Efeet.—The plan shows pro- 

vision for an improved and healthier river frontage 
from Wazirabad on the north to below ea eh 
(a distance of between seven and eight miles) by 
Beas the level of the Bela above the permanent 
lake level at Indrapat. ‘To provide material for 
this and levelling-up areas within the city an 
omamented hay or lake would be formed at the 
river or east end of the main avenue, ‘Th 
cost of this river-training and pool formation i4 
estimated at £250,000, — 
_. The Report closes with the expression of the 
Committee's satisfaction that they have been in 
personal touch with moet of the members of the 
new Committee appointed to carry out the actual 
task of constricting New Delhi, They cat, 
therefore, count on continuity, 

This information ia largely embodied in the 
plans, which inelude — : 

First Report.—1. Inch scale of present Delbt 
and its neighbourhood, coloured to show the 
physical features ; 2. Ditto, coloured to show land 
u Sand proposals, | ; 

cond seport.—l. Two-inch scale of present 
Delhi and its vicinity, coloured to ahow the areas 
subjected to flood, &e. ke. ; 2. Ditto, showing 
diagrammatically the depth of subsoil water, the 
comparative prevalence of the various species of 
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mosquitoes, and the percentage of enlarged spleen 
in children in the various arenas. 

Final Report.—1. Four-inch map (1912) showing 
the lay-out of avenues and roads; 2. Ditto, ditto, 
showing the alignment of main sewers, nsing 
mains for drinking and irrigation water. 

Contour lines at every five feet are clearly 
figured on the four-inch scale maps attached to the 
Final Report. 

There are also plates of cross-sections of the 
proposed main axis or parkway, 440 feet wide, 
of typical avenues S00 feet and 150 feet wide 
respectively, and of a 60-foot road. The Final 
Report gives no calculation as to cost, but it is to 
be hoped that no considerations of outlay will be 
permitted to interfere with an adequate realisa- 
tion of the soheme, 

We should have welcomed photographic views 
of ancient Delhi and its primcipal monuments, 
many of which form the terminal features of the 

Tincipal new avenues, but these can probably 
ne seen among the productions of the Archeological 


Survey of India, 
W. EH. Sera-Sarrn [/’.|. 


FIRE PROTECTION. 

Fire Protection in Buildings. A, Practical Treatise for 
Engineers, Architects, Surveyors, and Property Oumers. 
By Harold G. Hojt [4.] 8. Lond. 1913. 4s. Gd. 
nel. [Crosby Lockwood and Son, 7 Stationers’ Hall 
Court, £.C.] 

Mr. Holt has prepared an interesting book. He 
frankly confesses, however, that it is the outcome 
of various magazine articles and is avowedly a 
compilation of facts, He has ranged over a wide 
area. There is an introductory chapter on the 
work of the British Fire Prevention Committee. 
Subsequent chapters are devoted to Fire Extine- 
fon, Fire-resisting Construction, and Public and 
other Regulations on fire matters, There are also 
Various illustrations of modern methods of fire- 
resisting constriction to be seen in the case of 
Selfridge’s in Oxford Street, Whiteley’s in West- 
bourne Grove, the Woolworth Building in New 
York, &c. 

A reprint of magazine articles seat Pisrampe in 
no very exhaustive treatment of any subject. Mr. 
Holt exhibits this fact in his work. He only 
touches upon a few of the salient points of his 
subject, and it is apparent that he has not had 
facilities for checking and correcting some of the 
statements he makes. It would be invidious to 
comment too closely upon these points, as he has 
done a great service in calling attention, perhaps 
quite unintentionally, to the serious disadvantages 
under which the architect as well as the property 
owner suffers in the matter of fire protection. — 
The architect may desire to safeguard his huld- 
ings from fire, and may destre to use the best ma- 
terials and to build in the best posable manner. 
The owner may also desire to preserve his property 











and usually to spend his money wisely. They will. 


both have little difficulty in settling the best plan, 
and possibly the best design and decoration, but 
when they arrive at the question of the effect of the 
adoption of any particular kind of construction, the 


position of the building under consideration, or the. 


use when erected, upon the fire risk as measured by 
the fire premium, they have little or no guidance. 
Mr. Holt plainly emphasises this point when he 
states that certain rebates are allowed by the Fire 
Oifices for various specified forms of construction, 
but this is confidential information only for the 
Fire Offices. 

Those who have to deal with the property to be 
found in crowded districts, know too well the diffi- 
culty in dealing with building schemes in the 
absence of any approximate information of the 
burden of fire premiun,. 

[tis to be regretted that the Fire Offices of this 
country do not frankly take their best customers 
into their confidence, as do the offices in America, 
The Universal Mercantile Schedule issued by the 
American Offices gives in the closest possible 
detail exact particulars of the fire value of every 
kind of construction. Where dangerous elements 
occur it is shown how the nsk may be brought 
down to a normal figure. At the present 
time, when efforts are being made to devise 
economical rural dwellings and school buildings, it 
would be no doubt a valuable factor in considering 
the possibilities of certain materials if such a 
schedule were available in this country. Its 
absence prevents the proper use of new methods 
and the development, of new ideas, as those most 
likely to be interested are not prepared to embark 
on novelties without some definite return. 

Mr, Holt also indicates the unfortunate conflict 
of opinion between local authorities and insurance 
experts on such questions as the construction and 
arrangement of doors provided to protect openings 
in party walls. For instance, it is not certain that 
anything beyond iron doors may be used in London 
asa complance with the Building Acts. Anything 
elee must form the subject of special and particular 
enquiry by the London County Council. This 
obtains, although there have been in use for vears 
several types of doors which have been scheduled 
by the practical experience of the Fire Offices as 
equivalents for the same purposes as those covered 
by the Building Acts. 

The British Fire Prevention Committee are 
doing a useful work im testing various materials, 
but a far more useful and practical work could be 
done if there could be some direct association be- 
tween such a body, the large local authorities, and 
the chief Insurance Offices, 

If Mr. Holt should issue a second edition of his 
book, he will no douwbt wish to make several 
amendments and corrections, The schedule of 
fire-resisting materials in the Appendix IT. is out of 
date, as it was repealed eight years ago. The 
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statement at the bottom of page 58, that the Fac- 
tory and Workshop Act, 1901, and London Build- 
ing Acts Amendment Act, 1905, provide regulations 
for the plan and construction of staircases of 
various types, needa modification, as neither of 
these Acts provide such regulations. What Mr. 
Holt has evidently had before him has been the 
list of suggestions iasuel] by the London Oe 
Council for means of escape. The Appendix XIV. 
might well be omitted, as anyone capable of mak- 
ing use Of the book would not be likely to need an 
explanation of such elementary terms as “' Deflec- 
tion,” “ Flange,” “ Gutter," Riser,” * Sash,’ &o. 
Cuas. A. Davexry [A.]. 


LIVERPOOL STUDENTS' DRAWINGS. 

The faiverpool Architectural Skeich Book: being the 

Annual of the spayed Architecture of the University 

of Liverpool. Ediiad by C. A. Revlly.. do. Lond. 

1913, (“ Archilectural Review," Carfon House, Weat- 

minnnter. | 

The Liverpool Sketch Book is an exhibition in 
Ininiatum, and takes the place, as Professor Reilly 
suggests in his happily worded Introduction, of an 
annual show of students’ drawings for those who 
cannot getup to Liverpool. The Book is divided 
into two parts, meastred drawings of such work as 
St, George's Hall, L’Ecole de Médecine, Manchester 
Old Town Hall, the Propyles at Munich (“even 
the youngest architect,” says Prof, Reilly, “ may 
profit by the work of the masters "’), and, secondly, 
original designs, of which about half are solutions of 
subjects set for the Institute Final Testimonies of 
Study. Almost all the work shows the delicacy and 
repose we have learnt to expect from Liverpool. 
Particularly pleasing are Mr, Sykes" War Memo- 
fal, Mr. Dodd's Wall Monument, Mr. Prestwich'a 
Ball Room, and Mr. Weekes’ Screen Colonnade. 
And there are.some sheets of composition of full- 
size details which the School has the art of making 
oak Figs ip One criticism that suggests 
itself is that elevation is thought more of than plan. 
Next year it would he interesting to see one a 
planning scheme worked out, 

W. G, Newros [4.1]. 
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CHRONICLE, 
As o result of the recent deputation from the 
Institute to the Prime Minister [see JourNan, 
26th July, p. 641] Mr. John Burns, at the request 


of Mr. Asquith, hus consented to preside at a 
Conference of [oval authorities and others in- 
terested in the improvement of arterial road 


communication in Greater London, Mr. Burns 
proposes that the Conference should take place 
ii the autumn, but the precise date has not 
yet been fixed, All the local authorities of the 
Greater London area have been invited to send 
representatives to expréss their views in regard 
to the matter or any particular aspect of it. 


Since the publication of the last number of the 
Journal the long-pending question of the Mall to 
Charing Cross improvement in relation to the 
Admiralty Arch has been settled, the London 
County Council having agreed to a recommenda- 
tion of its Improvement Committes that the 
approach to the Arch should be of a minimum 
width of 9) feet, and that the architectural treat- 
ment of the buildings at the entrance should be 
worthy of the position. It will be remembered 
that « conference of representatives of HM. Office 
of Works, the London County Council, and the 
Westminster City Council was arranged to in- 
augurate a pt echeme for the improvement, the 
President of the Royal Institute representing the 
Qifice of Works with Lord Plymouth and Mr. 
Lionel Earle. The Improvements Committee in 
ther Report mention that “various proposals for 
the completion of the improvement were prepared 
and considered by the Joint Committee, who state 
that in their deliberations they have been greatly 
assisted by the experience and adyica of Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, A/R.A., President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, one of the 
members of the Joint Committee.” The scheme 

volves (1) the acquisition of the site of No. 54. 
Charing Cross and parts of No, 65 Charing Cross, 
and No. 17 Spring jardens (Liverpool and Londott 
and Globe Insurance Company); (2) the aequisi- 
tion of No, 57 Charing Cross and No. 15 Spring 
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Gardens (Phoomix Insurance Company); (3) the 
acquisition of Nos. 58 and 59 Charing Cross (Messrs. 
Anderson's Spain and the premises in the rear 
(Nos. 11 and 14 Spring Gardens). Parliamentary 
authority will hnuve to be obtained for the com- 
pulsory acquisition of such interests (if any) as 
cannot be acquired by agreement. The coat of the 
scheme is estimated at £115,000, and the Govern- 
ment, the County Council, and the Westminster 
City Council will each contribute a third, The 
Improvements Committee expressed their full 
agreement with the Joint Committee ag to the 
merits of the scheme suggested, which will, they 
consider, provide a dignified approach to the 
Admiralty Arch and at the same time secure for 
the adjomimg buildings architectural treatment 
worthy of the exceptional position which they 
occupy. 


Designs of New Government Buildings. 

On the Public Buildings Expenses Bill coming 
up for consideration on report in the House of 
Commons siavicy Mr, Bennett-Goldney moved 
an amendment in favour of throwing open to public 
ae Yaacorar the designs for the proposed new 
buildings that are not completions to existing 
blocks and leaving the choice of the selecte 
designs to the First Commissioner, with the assist- 
ance of a body of persons equally competent to 
adjudicate upon architectural questions of the 
kind, the architectural staff in the Office of Works 


being permitted to compete. He said it was pro- 
posed to spend 145,000 of public money upon 
Besa buildings, but no vestige of any design 
iad been presented either to the House or to the 
Department which was responsible for the spending 
af on money, The eer Se when re 
ought to insist upon the designs of great public 
buildings being pce open to cont caiian: He 
believed if the Fi Works would 
only combine with the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and the fae | Academy he would 
easily be able to bring together a body of men 
to adjudicate fairly and squarely between thie 
different designs. an 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn said the proposed buildings 
were not very big or expensive, and although it 
was the practice of the Office of Works to throw 
open to competition large and important buildings, 
they ri retained a Je af ahapaceapaion a BSS 
of desioning and carrving out sr r build- 
bie of this kind, Les : 
he amendment was rejected by 24 votes to 90. 
Mr. Bennett-Goldney on a subsequent occasion 
asked Mr. Wedgwood Benn if he would ascertain 





how many public buildings costing more than 
£15,000 had fase d 


) | esigned by a ain em atalf 
of the Office of Worka since 1906, including only 
Such buildings as had been built, were under con- 
atruction, or had been sanctioned by the Govern- 


ment to be constructed, and if he would give o 
list of these buildin 


Mr. Wedgwood Benn said be would send the 
honourable member a list of fifty-three buildings. 
In further reply he stated that the total number 
of architects of all grades on the establishment of 
the Office of Works was sixtv-one, Of these three 
were Fellows, twenty-four Associates, and four 
Licentiates of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, The three Fellows attained their rank in 
1891, 1906, and 1912 respectively. 


St. Peter's Square, Hammersmith, 

The Secretary of the London Society writes :— 
“Tt is with the greatest satisfaction that the 
London Society learns that the Hammersmith. 
Borough Council have at length decided to agr 
to the acquisition of St. Peter’s Square. On behalf 
of the Society, I should like to thank all those 
members of the Press who m answer to our urgent 
appeal gave the matter such widespread and con- 
stant publicity. There is no doubt that but for 
their action the Square would have been entirely 
blotted out, and the result is a clear proof of the 
wwer of collective action which the London 
Society persistently advocates,” | 


Ancient Monuments Preservation. 

Qn the third reading in the House of Lords of the 
Ancient Monuments Consolidation and Amend- 
ment Bill, the following was adopted as the 
definition in Clause 22 :— 

“The ¢ nh “ancient monument’ includes any 
monument specified in the Schedule to the Ancient Monn. 
ments Protection Act, IS82, and any other monuments of 
things which in the opinion of the Commissioners of Works 
are of a like character, and any monument the preserva- 
tion of which is » matter of poblic interest by reason of 
the historic, architectural, traditional, artistio, or archao- 
logical interest attaching thereto, or any part thereof or 
any remaina thereof, and the site of any such monument or 
of any aun muti i fcr any part obey selma waco 

cats sua? d for the purpose af fencing, cover 
in, oF et at aa, sserviny the monament from inary, 
and also includes the means of access thereto." 

The Bill passed the Commons without any 
amendment of Hapereron and has received the 
Royal Assent. The provisions of the measure 
have already eee caiois fo in these 

ages by Mr. W. J. Davies [4.])—see JovrNat 
loth Vay and 14th June. The Act marks a great 
advance on any previous lemslation on the subject 
in this country. For the first time means are pro- 
vided of arresting the threatened destruction or 
removal of an “ ancient monument” within the 
urview of the Act. There will be no reason in the 
ture why such a building as Tattershall Castle, 
for instance, should be despoiled if the First Com- 
missioner of Works, with whom rests the power of 
putting the law m motion, acta with energy and 
promptitude. A simple order of the Commis- 
sioner's will make any injury of such # place an 


» 
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offence ; time will then be given for deliberation on 
the future of the building, and its fate will m the 
last resort be determined by Parliament, 


Preservation of Ancient Churches: A Committee 

Tn view of the recent disenssion in the House of 
Lords upon the Bill for the Protection of Ancient 
Monuments, and of the report of the Select Com- 
nuttee on the same subject issued a few months 
ago, the Archbishops of Canterbury and York are 
desirous to ascertain what steps are taken, on the 
issue of faculties in the different dioceses, to secure 
due protection, on both archwological and artistic 
grounds, for church fabrics which have to undergo 
repair or in which changes are being made, A 
committee has therefore been formed to undertake 
this inquiry and to report to the Archbishops the 
information acquired, together with any recom- 
mendations which the facts collected may # t 
tothe Committee, Tt consists of Sir Lewis Dibdin, 
D.C.L., Dean of the Arches; Sir Alfred Kempe, 
D.CL., F.RS., Chancellor of the Diocese of 
London, and of the Dioceses of St. Albans, South- 
well, Peterborough, and Chichester: and Sir 
Charles E. H. Chadwyck-Hoaley. KC.B., KC, 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Exeter and formerly 
also Chancellor of the Dioceses of Salisbury and 
Bath and Wells; with Mr. E. V. Oliver, Eeclesi- 
astical Commission, Millbank, Westminster, aa 
Secretary. 


Christchurch Priory: The Fallacies of Restoration. 
The Times of the 26th inst. published a ‘letter 
from Lord Ferrers, Hon. Secretary of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, calling 
attention to the danger which threatens the beauti- 
a rig Chapel of the Priory Chorch at Christ- 
COUPE th. 


Not the least beautiful part of the church (writes 
7 Ferrers) is the Lady Chapel. Eastward of the 
ecrorn, bthind the choir, the church ends in a work of 
three vaulted compartments, of which the first servos 
“4 atibulatory and the other two constitute the Lady 
Chapel. ‘The first half of the chapel has tracery of what 
mle : i windows ae in blank ; und the reason of 

da Obwiows ontaide, for the « is deli alf- 
smothered by extensions of the isjaloa. Theat et 
is gloricualy lighted north anid east and south by three 
great wintlows of only Perpendicular tracery, "The north 
and eouth windows are clear, bat the east window is filled 
with nineteenth centn F oolournd glass. Apart from this 
glow there is little to disturh the serenity of the interior, 
and the eye is soon caught and'hold by a canopiod reredoa, 
broken, Alas! tut so exquisite that its first tion 
eould hardly be imagined mor beautiful, This chapel has 
been o delight for 500 — and might well remain so for 
another “00, But at this moment it ix in danger of being 
ame kindots, The viear and chmehwardona have 
aocopted a bequest of the value of £5,000 bo * restore ” the 
Lady Chapel. The chapel is structurally sound and onl 
mrastres about 36 foot hy 31 fect. It le a ama!) char 
and it iso Jarge sum. The interest ono tithe of it ahould 
keep the bailding in repair to all time. How will the 
capital be apent ? The coloured gins might {if it could 
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be arranged) bo replaced by clear at no great cost, and o 
pound or two might be spent on repairs to the tomb south 
of the altar, After that the money 7 es 
Fifty wears ago it would no doubt have been used to 
“reatore the reredos, Christchurch may be backward 
in roverenoe for old work, but it is to be he hat a 
an atrocity such as thisinimposaible, As 
eake, they will be eo throagh with ft. Asd 
6, they will be tempted to go through with it. A 

here ia no practical uae to which all thie money can be put. 
Tt can only be esi to import ornamental modernism. 
If it is spent, at the best it will be worse than wasted; af 
the priceless beauty will be sacrificed for the 
trappings of an coclesiastical furniture shop, 


Lord Ferrer asks that the public be put on the 
alert to insist that only so much money should be 
spent a3 can be shown to be for the real advantage 
of the Lady Chapel. 

The Times of the same date in a leader headed 
“ Fallacies of Restoration ” says : 

“ Restoration " is a word that every lover of old build- 
ings writes with inverted commas because, though it looks 
inniten: enough, it haa been used to cover a multitud 
sins, It may mean merely the necessary repair of the 
decay on by time; and it may mean whet hoa hep- 

in Durham, Saliahury, Worcester, and many other 

‘thedrala: Now a very emall som, as Lord F . 
pointe out, would pay for all repaira needed in this little 
say Chapel, But if the vicar and churchwardens spend 
only that small sum, what will they do with the rest of 
ther bequest The danger is that they will feel bound, 

| se ger bere and in that case they 
can, unfortunately, | plenty of mischief to do, There 
is, for Instance, the reredos damaged, but still most beauti- 
ful. That might have its niches filled with statues of the 
kind we all know too well. ‘Then behind tho chapel 





are three fine windows, one already filled 
ra It would be well, ax Lord Forrors saya, to put plain 
ulasa in this one window; but that would ooat very little. 

and on other decorations which are pretty eure 
spoil the beauties they are meant to « : 

Now it is trac that the windows were meant to contain 
stained glass and the rorede niches to contain statues ; 
and it is possible, no doubt, to produce good stained glass 
now and gexl statues. But the better the glass and the 
better the statues, the less are they fitted for the windows 
and niches of the Midile Apes. William Morris soon dis- 
eovere| this; aml, as soon as he discovered it, | 


S 


r 


“ho refused 
to put his glass in old windows. Others havo discovered it 


closely imitative, as, for instance, the sculpture of Bastian- 
ini, but they are very rare. Nearly always close imitation 
preventa any kind of expression and only satisfies thore 
who #es no difference between rea] art and sham. eagrits 
there is stil] a persistent belief that where, in our Got 

churches, we hawe Jost the reality, wo oughi, if we cat 
afford it, to aupply an imitation. The other day. for in- 
ir, Olaf Carie, writing about the windows in 
Winchester College Chapel, usec a :—"* Sipe 
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is nota work of art; and, asa matter of fact, these modern 
Initationa are very ecldom copies ied. sobapesaay works of att. 
They are imitations of a style, a . 
imitator would) not naturally ex himself. He has to 
invent, vet under conditiona which make invention tm- 
possible ; and what he produces, therefore, is an imitation 
of invention, an artificial fower which is not oven a copy 
of a real one, | 

The worst of this aham art is that, besides spoiling the 
real art of the past, it also hinders the niger of real ort 
in the present. Architects trained in restoration, when 
they have to design a new work, proceed as if they were 
still restoring; and sculptors and glass painiers follow 
auit. Indeed, the public is so inured to restored Gothic 
that it has learnt to like sham Gothic better than real 
architecture in any other style. Gothic is siege ane 
wtf to be the religious style of architecture ; tho 
nothing oan be loss = al than sham art of any kind, 
for no one would produce it if he were not paid for it. In 
the prime of Gothic religion found an expression for itself 
in architecture and all the subsidiary arta; but that ox- 
progeion was peculiar to its own time, aa artistic expression 
always is. Itcame to an end when there was a change in 
the minds of men, and our minds are atil) further changed. 
Our business now, when we build churches, is to find our 
own artistic expreasion of our religion; and that, difficult 
anyhow, will remain impossible so long as we imitate an 
expreavion of the past. Tho old buildings satisfy us just 
bechust they are expressive, and not at all because they 
happen to be Gothic in style. But whenever wo maker our 
own imitative additions to them wo lessen their power of 
expreasion and our own power of enjoyment. 


Town-Planning Schemes: Local Government Board's 
Report. 


The Local Government. Board have issued the 
first part of their Annual Report for 1912-15 as a 
Blue book (Cd. 6981]. The report is divided into 
three sections, and the issue of the Housing Section 
for the first time as a separate volume recognises 
the prominent position which housing takes among 
social questions. | 
_ Astotown planning, the Report states that both 
landowners and local authorities are alive to the 
advantages which system is likely to secure m 
laying ont land for building, and that town 
Planning will be a source of large ultimate saving 
to the community in many directions. So far the 
schemes presented to the Board have been chiefly 
concerned with Inying out main routes of com- 
munication through and from the areas dealt with ; 
With the provision of open spaces ; with the limita- 
ton of tha number of houses to be erected On a 
particular atea: with the setting back of the 

nilding lines so as to secure abundant air space 
and to enable roads to be widened hereafter at a 
Ininimum cost should circumstances render it neces- 
Seo ; with the restriction of factones and similar 
bui (lings to particular areas, and with the setting 
aside of particular sites for public purposes. oe 
to the end of March 1913, the Board had authorise 
ce Preparation or adoption of 33 schemes by 27 
local authorities, involving a total area of more 
than 50,000 acres, or over 78 square miles, Four 
complete schemes have been submitted to the 
card. ‘Two were prepared by the Corporation of 
Birmingham ; one br the Corporation bt Rochdale, 


pray igre apres 


and the other by the Urban District Council of 
Ruislip-Northwood. In the Birmingham scheme 
no attempt was made to regulate or control to any 
great extent the architectural features of the build- 
ings to be erected. The Ruislip-Northwood 
scheme (which relates to 5,906 acres), on the other 
hand, contains architectural provisions. Among 
the schemes the preparation of which was autho- 
rised by the Board in the year 1912-13 may be 
noted one of 1,044 acres in Finchley, one of 4,266 
acres in the borough and rural district of Luton, 
one of 1,860 acres in the urban districts of Twicken- 
ham, Heston, and Isleworth, and one of 1,990 acres 
in Walthamstew. In addition, 11 local authorities 
have applied for authority to prepare schemes m- 
volying some 20,000 acres, and the Board have 
information that some 111 others, many of them 
in the Greater London area, are considering the 
question of preparing town planning schemes. 


Formation of an International Garden City and Town 
Ata conference recently held under the auspi 
of the Garden City Association, and attended by 
delegates from all over the world, it was decided to 
form an International Garden City and Town 
Planning Association, support having been given 
to this project by the various associations im this 
country. A Committee has been elected to make 
the necessary arrangements, Mr. Ebenezer Howard 
being elected the first President. Offices have 
been taken at No, 3 Gray's Inn Place, where meet- 
ings af the Committee will be held during the com- 
ing week. It 1 ner that the first Inter- 
national Congress will take place at Letchworth 
next year during the month of August. The new 
association will deal with everything in any way 
relating to town planning and garden suburbs in 

the widest sense. 


M. Rodin’s ‘ Burghers of Calais." 

_A site for M. Auguste Rodin’s sculpture, “ ‘The 

Burghers of Calais,” has been selected in the Vic- 
toria Tower Garden, Westminster. The garden, 
which adjoins the Houses of Parliament on the 
Millbank side, is at present an acre in extent, and 
has a short walk along the side of the Thames. 
But the old houses and wharves which once stood 
between it and Lambeth Bridge have been pulled 
down, and the cleared area, bounded by an em- 
bankment wall on the river side, is being laid owt as 
an addition to the page The extension, which 
is about 300 yards long, with an avernge width of 
50 yards, will carry the garden up to the bridge, 
and thus allow of a clear view of the south wing of 
the Houses of Parliament from Millbank. The 
Victoria Tower Garden is under the control of the 
Office of Works, The “* Burghers of Calais ” was 
acquired for the nation by the National Arts Col- 
lections Fund. It is not a copy of the group at 
Calais, but is an original specimen of M. BR in's 
work in bronze. The sculptor, dumng a recent 
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visit to London, was shown the selected site in the 
existing garden, and was greatly pleased with it. 


Architectural Scholarship, British School at 
Rome: Second Year. 


The Conditions of the second year’s Scheme of 
Competition for the Scholarship in Architecture 
ut the British School at Rome, offered by the 
eons for the Exhibition of IASI, are as 
ollows :— 


The Scholarship will be of the value of £200 per annum, 
and will be ordinarily tenable for three years, Candidates 
must be British subjects, anc Jess than thirty years of age 
on Ist July, 1B14. 

The Competition, which will be conducted by the 
Faculty of Architecture of the British School at Rome, 
will be in two preteen — 

A. An Open Examination. 

B. A Fina] Competition, open to not more than ten 
candidates acleeted from those competing in the Open 
Examination. 


A. [oe Ores Examiation, 

Compititors should notify the Honorary General 
Secretary, British School at Rome, 54 Victoria Street, 
London, §.W., of their intention to compete in this Exam- 
ination as early as possible, and in any case not later than 
the 24th January, 1014, and with such notification must 
enclose « certificate of birth or s declaration as to age and 
nationality, duly attested by two res ble persons. 

The subject for this Examination will be AN ART 
GALLERY, situated in the public park of an important 
provincial town. 

The. building to have a frontage towards the south of 
250 feet (on which frontage is to be the principal entrance), 
with a depth of 100 feet, and to consist, on the ground 
floor, of a central top- lighted Hall for Sculpture, with side- 
lighted galleries around it. ‘The first floor to have tep- 
lighted galleries, A lower floor for reserve exhibits and 
ator nay be provided, and the design may include any 
lerraon, steps, and architectura) adjuncts thought neces- 
war i! 20% completion of the design. 

ime given tay be exclusive of any architectural 
projeckiaise, auch as porticoes orother architectural features, 

Sate required aro =— 

of the two principal floor, 

Front and side iver 

Longitudinal and transverse sections—all to a scale of 
b inch to a foot, 

Hts nm of an important portion of the front to j-inch 
i] 


soe POapeaerS in Which tho building shall measure 18 


A short descriptive report hy accompany the desi 

The general drawings may be finished in Ink or Beeatl 
and the view in any manner at the competitor's discretion. 

Each design most bear a motto, and must be accom: 
panied by an envelope enclosing the name of the cam- 

Drawings must not be exceuted a¥ part of a school 
course, and the competitor must submit a written etate- 
ment to the effect that thin regulation haa been com 
with, together with o declaration that the work has 59 
done by his own hand, 

The drawings, together with the above-mentioned 
documents, must be sent to the Hono General Secre- 
tary, British School at Rome, c/o The » Me 
Institute of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, W., 
and must reach him on of bana dist January, 1914. 

B. Toe Fovan Comrererioz, 

This Cou tition will be held “on loge in London, 

and regurding it will be announced hereafter. 





The successful candidate in this Competition will be 
recommended for appointment to the Commissioners’ 
Reholarahip. 


Gey EBA. “ . 

Tho Faculty reserve to themselves the right, af their 
absolute discretion, to alter any of the condit! 
datea or times herein specifind, and to deolino to hold the 
Final Competition, or to select any candidate for it, or to 
make any recommendation for the Scholarship. 

Tho Faculty also reserve to themselves the to 
publish photogra) Iuotions of, or to exhibit, any 
of the works submitted t . 


Copies of the conditions may be obtained from 
the Hon. General Secretary, Mr. Evelyn Shaw, 


Office of the British School at Rome, 54 Victoria 
Street, 8. W. 





School ab phan renee Studies, University 
Cambridge. 


In connection with the School of Architectural 
Studies which has been established in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, a new schedule for the 
Examination in Architectural Studies has just 
been passed which covers the whole range, both 
chaoretical and historical, of architecture. The 
intention has been to make the course available 
for students coming up to the University who 
propose to become architects and desire to devote 
some of their time to professional studies. There 
are courses on Elementary Mechanics, Practical 
Mathematics, and Theory of Structure, given at the 
Engineering School of the Universit vand instruc- 
tion in Architectural Drawing, neverngy and 
Elementary Desi aurea by KE. 3. 
Prior [¥'.], Slade | ‘ofessor of Fine Art, with the 
assistance of Mr. J. M. Dawson [i .], in the Drawin; 
School, where also drawings as Testimonies « 
ea for the R.1.B. re Intermediate tame seraar 

repared, r Son on the 

Fito: el Art, History of Architecture, both 
general and of special periods, and on the Theory 
of Art in xelation to architecture, are given by 
the Slade Professor, the Disney Professor al 
pile the University Reader in Classical 
Archology, and other lecturers. Candidates who 
intend to sit for the R.LB.A. Intermediate Exam- 
ination are entitled to certain exemptions on 
producing a certificate of having the two 

arts of the Examination in Asclitectural Studie 

he course of study is so arranged as to fit in 
with a large number of other courses such as are 
required tr obtaining the B.A. degree. 
possible OnbiRane. % with the best arrangements 
of time and studies, as well as a detailed syllabus 
of the Examination, can be obtained from the 
Secretary to the Board of Architectural Studies, 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 








University of Sheffield: Degree Course in Architecture. 
At a meeting of the Court held on 37th June, 


certain important modifications m the aed 
ments for t is teaching of Architecture in Shelhe 





UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD: DEGREE COURSE IN ARCHITECTURE 


University received final SpEroral ‘The Depart- 


mentof Architecture, which has been for the last six 
years in the Faculty of Applied Science, is now 
transferred to the Faculty of Arts, and in addition 
to the three years’ course leading to the Certificate 
in Architecture, and the five years’ course leading 
to the Diploma, the Department now provides a 
five years’ course leading to the Degree of Bachelor 
of Arts with Honours in Architecture. Before 
homMmMer cing the Course for this Degree, candidates 
must pass, or obtain exemption from, the Matncu- 
lation Examination of the Joint Matriculation 
Board of the Northern Universities. 

During the first year of the Degree Course, stu- 
dents prepare for a special Intermediate Examina- 
tion in the following subjects : (1) Latin ; (2) Knug- 
lish, French, German, or Greek; (5) Ancient, 
Medimval, or Modern History; (4) History of 
Architecture; (5) Mathematics (Pure or Pure 
and Applied). Thus, in addition to the subject 
History of Architecture, candidates for the De- 
gree must satisfy the examiners in four subjects in 
the Intermediate Examination in Arts. This is one 
of the highest standards of non-technical education 
required in an English School of Architecture- 

bu mg the second and third years the candidates 
prepare for the first part of the Degree Examuna- 
tion, the subjects of which are (1) History of Archi- 
tecture, (2) Ancient Art, (3) Applied Construction 
including Sanitation, (4) Theoretical Construction 
and Laboratory Course in Mechanics, (5) Ma- 
terials of Construction, including the Chemistry 
anid Testing of Materials, and (6) Geometry and 
Perspective. | ee © 

The second part of the Degree Examination 1s 
held at the end of the filth year, papas being set in 
(1) Applied Construction, (2) Theoretical Con- 
struction, (3) Materials of Construction, (4) Sant- 
tation, (5) Specifications, oilers _ An Pro- 
fessional Practice, (6) Design, (7) Principles of 
sea a Thaaian ot 

‘Measured Drawings, Designs, and Drawings o! 
Construction sess during the course must be 
submitted and approved at each part of the 
Examination, 

During the first three years candidates for the 
Degree work full time at the University, but during 
the last two years most of their day-time must be 
x sea the office of an architect, The course is 
thus intended to supplement, rather than to take 
the place of, office training. 

Important points in this Degree Course are :— 

(1) The high standard required in non-technical 
subjects ; (2) The careful study required, not only 
in the History of Architecture and Design, but also 
in such subjects as Applied and Theoretical Con- 
struction, Materials, Sanitation, &c.; (3) Candi- 
dates must produce evidence of practical training 
tn the office of an architect ; (4) Candidates must 
attend a certain number of Vacation Courses, and 









thus spend from eight to twenty-two weeks in the 
atudy of buildings of architectural interest. 

Students who have not passed the Matriculation 
Examination may take the Certificate and Diploma 
Courses, but will be required to show that they 
are qualified to benefit from them. Students who 
are unable pace a complete course may py 
arrangement, take any part or parts approved by 
the Lecturer. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Lecturer, Mr, W. 5. Purehon [4.]. 


Aberdeen School of Architecture. 

On the results of the past three Senge work the 
firat * Diploma ” of the Aberdeen School of Archi- 
tecture haa recently been awarded to Mr, Morrison 
Hendry, on the recommendation of Mr. H. ¥. 
Lanchester [¥.], the assessor appointed by the 
Scotch Education Department to visit the school. 
Day classes in architecture came into existence in 
Aberdeen three years ago, when Mr. Harold Hughes 
[4.] was appointed to the school and students were 
enabled to receive instruction in preparation for 
the Diploma.” Of late, with the co-operation of 
the Aberdeen Society of Architects, a scheme has 
been drawn up whereby students will spend their 
first two years at the school, followed by three 
years in an atchitect’s office, continuing, during 
this latter period, their school work in evening 
classes, The syllabus for the course has been pro- 
visionally approved by the Board of Architectural 
Education, and work under this new arrangement 
began at the opening of the session on 27th August, 


Timber : Course of Lectures for Architects, 
Professor Perey Groom, DiSe., F.L.8., will i 
during the forthcoming Session at the Royal College 
of Science a course of nine or ten lectures and 
demonstrations on Timber for Engineers and Archi- 
tects, The lectures will deal with the structure, 
identification, and physical properties (strength, 
elasticity, weight, colour, durability, &e.) of timl 
commonly used for engineering purposes (in houses, 
in mines, on railways, for Paying Dlucnen ae in 
Europe; structural characters cpp the 
qualities of these ; defects in timbers ; theiri lenti- 
fivaliob and their effects on the various physical 
prope a0 wood ; oa tae e: improving the 
ualities of various tim including * impregna- 
tion,” &o.). The lectures will be delivered on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, from 2 to 3 p.., be- 
ginning Thursday, 9th October next, and Inbora- 
tory work from 3 to 4p... on thesame days. The 
fee for the course 1s £1. 4 








‘Architectural Lectures at London University. 
Mr, A. E. Scareliany Ss yvthonbi Sepa has 
been appointed Carpenters’ C pen ny Lecturer in 
the School of Architecture of London Vaivenity for 
the fortheoming session, The subject of his course 


— 
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will be “ The Work of the English Architects of 
the Eighteenth Century, and of the Greek Revival- 
ista of the first half of the Nineteenth Century.” 
He will deliver ten publie lectures on Thursdays, 
at 6 pw, beginning 16th October. 


Council Appointments to Standing Committees. 


The following appointments to the four Standing 
Commuttees have been made by the Council under 
By-law 41 :— 

AuT.—Walter Cave [F.]; T. Raffles Davison [H.A.]; 
H. FP. Burke Downing [F.}; C. Wontner Smith [F.]; 
Percy W, Lovell (4.1. 

Lirenatie.—Arthur T. Bolton [F.); J. D. Crace, 

F.3.A. (H.A.):. FE. A. Rickards LF.) ; Lerbert Wigules- 
worth (7. = John &. Lee [4.). 

Pasactite.—E. J. Goaling (F.): Albert W. Moore ae 
H. i. A. anita (F.j: Septimus Warwick [F.]; H. 

sana Stephen Ayling feds Profesaor W. CO, 
Unwin, F.R.S., MTawt.C. .E. [H.A.); A. T. bay coe 
M.inst,C.E. (HA): H. W. Burrows, F.G.8. [A.]; E 
Stanley Hall, M.A. Oxon. [4.], 


Officers of Standing Committees. 


The Standing Committees for the new Session 
have elected their officers as follows -— 


Aat.—E. Guy Dawber, Chairman; HL siya 
Statham, Vicet'hairman; Peroy W. Lovell and W. 
Forsyth, Mon. Seerctaries, 


Larneatiae.—W, Henry Ward, Chairman ; (. E. Sayer, 


Vice-Chairman : C, Harrison, Townsend and W. G, Newton, 
fon, Serretariss, 


Practice.—Wm. Woolward, CAgrman:; Max Clarke, 
Vier Chairman: H. A. Satehell ond Matt. Garbutt, Mon. 
Secrefaries, 

Science.—F. Rh. Farrow, Chairman: Dighy L. Solomon, 
Vice-Chairman; George Hornblower and G. Leonard 
Elkington, Hon. Secrefaries, 


OBITUARY. 


William Clement Williams, Fellow, elected 1890, 
ied at his residence at Port Erin, Isle of Man, on 
the 3rd June. Mr. Williams was articled in 1866 
to Mr. Edwin Dalby, ecclesiastical architect, of 
Abingdon, Wantage, and Bideford. In 1869 he 
entered the office of Messrs. Horsfall, Wandle & 
Patchett, of Halifax, as chief assistant; and in 
1872 joined Mr. Horsfall as partner. The firm had 
9. laTEe and varied practice, and were responsible 
ora number of school buildings, shops and busi- 
ness premises, mills and factories, and residential 
buildings in Halifay and the vicinity. Mr. 
Williams’ design submitted in a limited competi- 
tion for the Halifax Infirmary was placed second, 
and was highly commended by the late Mr, Alfred 
Waterhouse, R_A., the Assessor. 


George H. Bibby, whose death took place some 
few weeks ago at Twickenham, in his sixtv- 
ninth year, was until recently a Fellow of the 
Institute. He served his articles with the late 


Mr. G, Fowler Jones [F.], of York, whose work 
was chiefly in connection with churches and 
asylums, and subsequently held various engage- 
ments in Birmingham, Bolton, &c., and also in 
Manchester, where he practised for many years, 
The claims of a large family led later to his seekin, 
and securing a more certaim source of income wi 
the London County Council, in whose employ he 
continued till failing health compelled lus retire- 
ment. Besides being a frequent contnbutor to 
the building journals, Mr. Bibby was the author — 
in book form of Asylum Construction and Arrange- 
ment (two editions, Drake, Driver & Leaver, 
Limited); Planning of Lunatic Asi Huma, Housing 
af Pauper Lunatics, Planning of Workhouses, ko. 
(B. T. Batsford.) Ronen? F, Hones EA]. 


COMPETITIONS, 
Tendring Cottage Homes. 

The Competitions Committee of the Royal Insti- 
tute desire it to be known that the conditions of 
this Competition are not y esceaiig? Ba are the 
subject of correspondence between the Committee 
and the promoters. 


LEGAL, 
What is While Lead? 

In the King’s Bench Division, on the Sth July, before 
Mr, Justice Avory, a settlement was announced in the ease 
of Thomas Raban and Son, ie Steen Horta, v. re 
Merry and Co, Litd., of Suffolk Street 
action was brought with the Nery cable cole 
definition of the term “ white lead " to prevent confusion 
ot spr gchconllvarinaaeter ad angrtes is 

Mr. C. C. Hutchinson, K.C., and Mr. G, C. Hutchinson. 
instructed by Messrs. White and Leonard r% fete 
Piaintifls. Mr. 'T. Terrell, K.C.,.and Mr. } 
structed by Mossra. Jaques and Co., for the "datendcnle: 

Counsel for the Plain said that the parties had come 
to terme, and it was desired to submit the terma of settle- 
ment, which were se follows :— | 

The Defendants admit that, as in the statement 
of claim, oth sale Gt grey by kt the description of 
white load, it is a condition to be implied according to a 
usage and custom of the trade that the substance lo 
sold and delivered should be the substance commonly 
known aa white load, otherwise hydrated en Berean 
of lead, and also admit that they supplied to the Plaintiffs 
on tena was of w different description and com- 


tion, boing and finger be "a oxy-carbonate 
of fead, but of sulphate of laeirated. oxy adrots 
the De elatante Gad nar seake ton se tepresentationa inten- 
tionally or fraudulently so aa to induce the Plaintifis to 
enter the said contract. And Piaintifix 

in consideration of tho respective admissions have rnttually 
agmed to settle the said action. The Defendants under 

take that at all times herusfter thoy will riot offer’ for 
sale, or sell and deliver in the course of their business, 8) 








batance or pigment under the name of “ white lead” 
other than the substance or pigment eieedibeny = known a9 
white lead—vic., ted oxy-carbonate of lead. 


Connsel for the Defendants agreed to these terms. 





RECENT DEVELOPMENTS AFFECTING SCHOOL BUILDING. 
spcy Morris [A.], Cates Prizeman 1897, Architect to the Devon County 

Education Committee. 

(Continued from page 672.) 

The Derbyshire Schools are of several forms, shown by figs. 14-19 inclusive. In addition 
to cross ventilation a point is made of bi-lateral lighting in several of the rooms. Figs. 16 and 
17 were planned to allow of three classrooms being built in the first instance, with a view to 
subsequent extension of the school. Figs. 18 and 19 show a further development, a feature 
being the cross ventilation of the cloakrooms. The aspect of the rooms is not shown, but it is 
claimed that each room obtains sunlight during some part of the day. 

The External Corridor Type is shown in fig. 20 (built in 1909): Fig. 21 is an example of 
the same type of building, with 6 hall designed for use also as a playroom, an isolated and cross 





ventilated cloakroom, and a corridor which may be used, as I have indicated, as a reservoir of 
fresh air for ventilating purposes under special circumstances. The site is largely answerable 
for the shape of the plan. Fig. 22, a three-story building, also has an independent hall and 
shallow classrooms. | 

The Central Corridor Type 18 one of which several examples have recently appeared, but 
unless carefully used it is likely to lead to an undesirable development. In its best form it is 
and on a narrow or hilly site it is the most economical type for a large 


reasonably satisfactory, 
department, This fact makes it necessary to adopt it sometimes, although it is impossible 


to be enthusiastic about it. By keeping the corridor ceiling down clerestory lights are obtained 
above the flat roof to provide cross ventilation ; these give also some amount of sunlight to 
rooms facing north. The principle is being largely applied in re-modelling old schools, and 
presents in some instances about the only possible solution of the problem upon the newer 
lines. I should like to see a rule made confining its use to one-story buildings—or, if used for 
a two-story building, that the classrooms must be placed on the upper floor only ; and in both 
cases on condition that the ends of the corridor are kept free for windows 50 that this can be 
air-fiushed for its entire length. Directly it is applied to classrooms on two floors of a building, 
or the corridor is intercepted by a lateral hall, it fails in my opinion in achieving its object. 
Closed ends must inevitably interfere with natural ventilation. 
Fig. 23 shows an example of the central corridor type placed first ina recent competition,* 
and designed for a difficult site about 110 feat wide, where the shape of the playground required 
careful consideration. Fig. 24 18.0 plan of a school we have in hand at the present time. The 


site slopes 1 in 9, and was 45 favourable a one as was to be had in the neighbourhood. The 


building must be as economical as possible, and this points to a narrow and compact plan. 
The width of the frontage does not admit of a single line of classrooms, the basement must there- 


* See note at end of paper, p- TO. 
Third Series, Vol. XX. Ho, 19.—27 Bept. FEE 4¥ 
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Fm. 20—A Oxe-Sronv Mien Senoon ron 260 Compaen. 


fore be utilised, and for cross ventilating purposes the ends of the basement story must be kept 
open. The classrooms have been put on the ground floor on both sides of a eorridor, the ends of 
which are free. ‘The staircase is a double one so a3 to keep it a8 clear us possible for children 
approaching in two directions ; one would have preterred a staircase at each end of the corridor, 






F itil 
Sethi] 


Fia. 4L.—A Oxe-Sronr Jcxion Scuoo. ron 10) Bors. 





but they would obstruct ventilation as previously noted, and necessitate a dark and badly 
ventilated basement corridor. ‘The central position has at least the advantage that the stair 
case windows provide an additional lung to the corridor. ‘The hall and handicraft room have 
cross ventilation of a kind, and the former serves also as a playroom accessible from the 
playground. ‘The cloakrooms are disconnected from the school, and placed near the entrances 
which will most frequently be used; their central position is determined by the staircases. 
The exeavated material will be used for providing a level playground, and an embankment 
protected by a fenee will be formed to save the expense of retaining walls. 
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Fro 22.—Dynssrunn Scuoo., Wratepon: Prax or Urren Guoown Fioon 
W. H, Webb, Architect. 


A three-story bollding with accommodation for 1,008 scholars in twenty-four classrooms of forty-two scholars each. 
The lower ground-floor contains: heating-chamber and coal stores, manual training-room, handicraft-room, douche 
bathe for boys and girls, girla' work-room, stores, &@c,; the boys’ assembly-hall on second floor, arranged to be fitted 


aa gymnasium, with amall gallery uf end. 


Figs. 25 and 26 are examples of Quadrangular Plans, built for the Northumberland and 
Kent Education Authorities respectively, which again can only be used economically on fairly 
level sites. In very exposed situations they may, no doubt, be useful, but I am doubtful 
whether under some conditions in summer, particularly where the quadrangle is small, they will 
not be found to possess some of the disadvantages I mentioned in dealing with the ventilation 
of a room with windows high above the floor.* 

Figs, 27 and 28 are types of Village Schools. Wig. 27 gives croas ventilation to the cloakroom 
and clerestory lights to the classrooms. Fig. 28 is designed fora very exposed site on Dartmoor 
between 1,800 and 1,400 feet above sea level, where the provision of shelter against the pre- 
vailing westerly winds needed special attention. The heating-chamber roof will be a flat one, 
reaching only to the corridor window sill, so as not to obstruct ventilation, and the playgrounds 
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will be enclosed by stone-ditched fences about 6 feet high, planted with gorse or some hardy 

In what direction future developments of school planning will tend it is not easy to predict, but 
signs are not wanting to indicate that at any rate in provincial towns and country districts, where 
climate and atmosphere are favourable, open-air conditions will become increasingly sought after, 
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and the possibility of throwing open the whole of oneside at least of a classroom upon suitable occa- 
sions will have to be considered. Fig. 29* is a somewhat heroic suggestion by a Glasgow architect 
for open-air teaching, and several authorities in Wales and elsewhere are turning their attention 
to the same object. Apart from schools of this kind open-air schools such as have already been 
provided in several places will become general for delicate children and recovery cases. Fig. 30 
shows the Thackley school. Buildings of this type will no doubt be used as centres for districts, 
giving children in crowded areas the opportunity of living for a time under healthier conditions. 
The subject is dealt with at some length in Sir George Newman's Annual Report, and should be 


* Seo note at end of paper, p. 706. 
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kept in view. If it were possible to insure that children attended school adequately clothed, 
dry-shod, and properly fed, it would go far to revolutionise our present system of school 
planning. Under such conditions it would be possible to work in shelters of a temporary nature 
for probably nine months of the year. 

Figs. 31-34 inclusive are examples of Secondary Schools. Fig. $1 is a Staffordshire example, 
fig. 32 a Derbyshire one, figs. 38 and 34 we have in hand in Devon. The former is designed 
for a long narrow site fronting a main road on the west side. It will beseen that the principles 
we have been Sone apply also to this 728 0 of school. 
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The alteration of existing buildings is a subject in itself, and time will not permit me to deal 
with it now, but fig. 85 shows a rather interesting addition we have recently made to a 
Secondary School which involved the amendment of the frontage line at A and G, the exchange 
of land at B for a nght of way, and space for offices at C C’, easements for nghts of light and 
way respectively at Ei and I’, the purchase of a cottage at D, also of a chapel and space for play- 
grounds in the rear of the school. The cost of the alterations, exclusive of furniture (exeept 
cupboards) and site, was £1,981, which included the lowering of the chapel floor 4 feet and 
underpinning its walls all round. 
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Fro. 82.—Icerstow Secoxpany Scuoon. (Mr. George H. Widdows, Architect.) 
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The schools I have illustrated serve to show that one is no longer tied to a particular type - 
of building, but that we are free to find the solution of the problem best fitted to the needs of the 
cage, The shapo and levels of the site necessarily dictate the plan, Where land is cheap 
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WEST GLEVATION, 
Fio. Sia. (Bee plank, p. T00.) 


there is a distinet tendeney to provide one-story buildings ; these have great ailvantages, and 
do not add to the cost of building. As to aspect, south-east is most generally accepted as 
favourable for classrooms, and in Devon we always aim at placing thom as nearly as possible 
facing this direction. Aspect is also a consideration which. influences the Committee in the 


purchase of sites. 





Pig, Oia, (See plans, p. 70d.) 
Cost or Scnoon Bomorees. re 
It is not my intention to discuss at any great length the cost of schoo! buildings, and 1 “ 
éan only deal with one aspect of it—the result rather than the method of achievement— 


bat it is a subject which needs putting upon a more consistent footing. ‘The cost per head is 
often quoted indiscriminately without reference to any fixed basis. Thus it is used to refer to 
the cost of the main building only, or to the cost of the completed school inclusive or exclusive of 
furniture, according to the motive in view ; and one often hears figures of this kind nsed most 
unserupulously. Again, the cost per cubic foot may have reference to the contents of the building . 
to the floor line or to the top or bottom of the concrete foundation, If we wish to have figures 
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el. CUBICAL CONTENTS PEG HEAD OF ACCOMMODATION. 
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ANAL . | F 
Say rppPrp0g' [aves oav.7are eS. a 
CVILUACE SCHOOLS. F FLOOR LINE. T=TOPOF CONCRETE. BT» BOTTOM OF CONCRETE . Wl= MINIMUM. MA= MAXIMUM. 
AVeAVERACE . C&= COOKEGY ROOM . NOT= HANDICRAFT DOOM. EL= ECONOMICAL LIMITS. CS=COMPLETED SCH:  HB« MAIN BUILDS. 
* Mininin and maxima in respect to floor line. 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTION. ROUTES. 7 - 
Wane, brick or Jocal stone, 1, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 12, 14, and 15, One story mixed anil 
Hoore, boarded, felted, and slated. infants’ schools, . 
Fiats, reinforced concrete asphalted. Zand 11, One-story infants’ schools. 
Froons, 1) inch wood block. 3, 6, anil 18. Onn-stary boys’ schools. 
Prastenn, lil ploster, 0. ‘Two-story boys’ and girls’ achool, 
Hearmo, A and B, low preaanre, bot water; villago 1- Reinforced concrete [oundauions, , - 
schools, open warm-air grates (No. 16, hot water). 10, } acre enclosed by stone walla, cost of drainage Very 
PLaranouxia, A ond B, tar paved; village schools, heavy. | 
yravellod. : 18, 14, and 16, Include nleo cost of wells. 
Kotxpast rexces, unclimbable iron fencing. 16. Retaining walls ond exorptional approich. 


Division Watts, brick or stone, 


at our disposal for purposes of comparison, or to meet charges of extravagance, it is of the greatest 
zervice to keep the cost of each building in tabulated form and dissected. When one is dealing 
with hilly sites it is useful to work ont the ratio of the eubical contents below the floor line and 
above it, because it enables us to estimate by a comparison of different schools what proportion 
of the expenditure may rightly be deemed due to special cireumstances. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS AFFECTING SCHOOL BUILDING 705 


In the report of the Departmental Committee on the cost of school buildings it was laid 
down that it is possible to design elementary schools, including halls, at a rate of 400 to 450 cubic 
feet per head of accommodation, although it is said the amount frequently rans up to 500 or 600 
feet. Similarly a school without a hall will contain from 300 to $50 eubic feet per head ; and it 
+s stated that the difference in the cubical contents of a building per head probably affords the 
best check of economical planning. It is not quite clear in the report whether the contents are 
measured to the floor line or to some other point,* but obviously if it is to afford a rehable 
standard of comparison the floor line must be used. Take, for example, two identical buildings 
placed upon sites which require a depth of foundation of 8 feet and 10 feet respectively. If 
cubed to the bottom of the concrete foundation, one might fall within the economical limit and 
the other exceed it, but on this account it would be absurd to argue that one was economically 
planned and the other extravagant. All it could prove would be that one of the sites might not 
be an economical one to build upon. In using this check it 1s necessary to keep separate the 
contents of rooms for special instruction. 

Diagram No. 1 shows graphically the application of the rule to fifteen Devon Elementary 
Schools. ‘The figures are to some extent being modified now that smaller classrooms and isolated 
halls-are becoming general, although several of the schools included in the chart have classrooms 
for forty children only. The bottom line shows the cubical contents of the buildings measured to 
the floor line, and it will be seen that it falls throughout its length below the lower limit of economy, 
except in one instance where it exceeds it by one foot only. ‘The averages of all throe lines 
show a good margin in favour of economy. Diagram No. 2 gives details of the cost per head of 
accommodation of the completed schools including all cupboards but exclusive of other fur- 
nishing ; also the cost of the main building only. Diagram No. 3, starting with the bottom line, 
shows the cost per cubic foot of the main building measured to the bottom and top of the 
conerete foundation and floor line respectively. Diagram No, 4, the cost per cubic foot when the 
cost of the completed building exclusive of site and furnishing is divided by the cubieal contents 
of the main building. Diagram No.4, the percentage of the ratio of the cubical contents of the 
main building below and above the floor line. Diagram No. 6, the cost per head of schools with 
rooms for special instruction. 

Now take Diagram No. 3, the average of the whole gives a fair idea of the cost per cubic foot, 
viz. -—6.85d., 5.92d., and 4.97d- measured respectively to floor line, top and bottom of the con- 
crete, This compares with 4.5d. to 5.0d. quoted in the Departmental Committee’s report as the 
where bricks are cheap and sites favourable, but the report does not 


average cost per cubic foot : 
enta are taken.* I generally adopt the bottom of the concrete, 


say to what point the measurem 
and shall now refer to that only. 

The finctuation of the cost per cubic foot between the minimum and maximum, 2.26d., does 
not convey a correct 1m pression, but if you omit two schools which were particularly exceptional 
in regard to site you obtain for the remaining thirteen .94d. as the result,f a figure which is more 
reliable for estimating. In Diagram No. 4, because our sites vary so much as to levels, proximity 
to railway stations and facilities of drainage and water supply, you find, as one would expect, 
great fluctuation, ViZ. -—$,88d., and an average of 6.89d. per enbie foot; representing 1.92d. 
per eubie foot} for all external work, other than the main building, reckoned in regard to the 
cubical contents of the main building. This is high compared with the figure, 1d., quoted in the 


report referred to (*here again we have no information as to the point of measurement), and 











. sinee ascertained that the measurements were which in Devon amounts to between 20 and 25 per cent. 
talon ton point sbout 2 feet below the floor line. + The corrected figures in view of footnote* on this page 


+ Only two of the echoola included in the charts were are 3-f6d., 737d. and 2Gd, reapectively. 
oA 
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proves that becanse of the nature of our sites we are at a disadvantage; the Devon figure 
representing an average ratio of 27.8 % of the cost of the completed school as agaist 17.3 %%,. 
If you refer to Chart 5 you find the explanation in that the ratio of foundation to the cubical 
contents above floor line is high, which means that the sites are usually hilly. No, 11 represents 
a level site, No. 9 a two-story building. 

The effect of the foregoing figures is seen in Chart 2, the average cost per head of accommo- 
dation working out at £11 Ss. 11d., as against an average of £10 to £11 quoted in the report for 
schools built under the most favourable conditions, so that in spite of our handicap we cannot 
be taxed with extravagance. Of the fifteen schools four are under £10, and eight under £11 per 
head. 

No useful figures can be derived from Chart 6, since a special instruction centre for a school 
of 250 and 750 probably would not vary in size, but would affect the cost disproportionally. 

I will take one more example and trace the history of an individual school. No.1in Diagram 
No. 2 shows a school costing £19 17s. 1d. per head; trace it to Diagram No. 1 and you will find 
the cubical contents per head nearly 100 feet below the lower limit of economy ; what then 
brings the cost so much above the average? Diagrams No. 8 and 5 show that the cost per 
cubic foot and ratio of foundations were heavy. The explanation is a sharply sloping site and 
the necessity of remforced foundations. 


This brings my paper to a close ; the objection is sometimes raised that we are treating schools 
as mere sanatoria and neglecting the claims of architecture. As I understand it the primary object 
is to produce a building fitted for its purpose, and if this points to a sanatorium, the sooner we 
recognise the fact the better. If tradition teaches us anything, surely it is that all good archt- 
tecture has sprung from the needs of a building as expressed in its plan, and all healthy develop- 
ment has followed the same course. It rests with us, therefore, to reconcile the one with the 
other. It is, I admit, a subject for regret that many Education Authorities recognise the one, 
and ignore or relegate to a very subordinate position the other, but in doing so they are unfortu- 
nately giving effect to public opinion. Time may bring about a change ; it will be a gradual one, 
but meanwhile, if we have not the means at our disposal, | submit that until internal fitness is 
secured, no consideration of external expression must be allowed to trespass. ‘Thera is all the 
more need, therefore, to exercise restraint, and even if we have to clothe our buildings in garb 
as sombre as a Quaker’s, it is better than to sacrifice efficiency by stooping to some pitiful ex- 
pedient which will bring discredit upon the profession we follow. 

N.B.—The writer desires to thank those who have kindly given him permission to 
reproduce illustrations, He regrets that he is unable to trace the authorship of Figs. 28 and 29, 
but takes this opportunity of acknowledging his indebtedness. 


Erratum, 


Page 660, line 4: Insert the word “said,” eo a2 to read: “In regard to No. § thore ie aid to be an increasing 
tendency,” de. | 
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TexpER FOR HEATING. 


I (We) hereby tender to instal a Heatmo Apranarts in secordance with the accompanying 
socordance with the Srectrication anp Fou ov GUARANTEE ies BF aeiccsestanceenerss sale 
for the sum of .... eeereners other ie Eid “y thet ome to cy 
—eash discount of 2 all N 40 the General Conmsacoe 


I (We) have made provisions as follows :— 





1. Toran Rantarrox including all concealed pipes, mains, risers, flow and return pipes... ace foet, 
9 Toran Errecrive Rapration............quare fet. (a) Pipes,............aquare feet. ter Sitlawee 
aquare feet. 
a Borer Caractry, direct radintion........... square feet. 
; Classrooms. Corridor and Hall. Cloakroome, Stall Rooms. 
4. Total cubical contents ... eetttbic feet esses: oubie feet 4... ...cubie feet = .........eubie foot 
4, _Avernge heating surface | 
por 1,000 eubie feck cece 0 srereesstquare feet ....- ..quare feet .........equare feet .........0quare feet 
Maximum d ditto oe square feet .........aquare feet .. camer fact ee feet 
. Clear area of aach PAL behind vontilating radigtors......++-B [tare eee 
T. Length of floor channels required... . feat AR ORT: pee inches deep. Stoneware 
PIPEs..cooeeeess febt....-00--..inehes iccnetar. 
8. Number of endiatott provided. (a) Ventilating............ (6) Ordinary... Total... 
9, Number of main circuits from Ploiler..cccevesees Sees af control valves to mains... 


10, Price per foot auper of effective heating surface eee ieee ea SES ee EERE eee eee TERS Lees ee eee 
I (We) hereby ugree on my four) Texpen for the said works being accepted to sign the said Pray, 
Srecrricatios AND FoRM oF GUAHANTEE. 
Wittiidececccscccscedeces petrncesaaeceenaeeens fit teee ee eee Shalalalitadiahch al detehe 
Add reatiescscceves cecereeeree eer Pee 


Date.;.. fii bd eee ee ee ee ee eo 191 Cr ey 
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GARDEN MAKING, 

The dri and Craft of Garden Making, By Thomas Hf, 
Mawson, Hon. AR B.A., Lecturer on Landscape Design 
af the University of Liverpool. Fourth Edition. Fo. 
Tond. 1918. 6508, net. .[B. T. Batsford, 04 High 
Hfolborn.] 

It is only thirteen years since the first edition of 
this handsome book appeared, and the author is to 
be congratulated on the demand for the fourth 
edition of his work within that time, an indication, 
surely, of the rapid growth within recent years of 
enlightened views on garden design, A new 
edition of a well-known book is often passed over 
as being mainly a reprint of what has been perused 
before. This edition, however, marks a more 
definite step in advance than any of the previous 
issues. It has assumed a folio size in place of the 
quarto of former editions, and makes a stately 
volume, companion to the author's recently issued 
Civie Art.. Tt has been in great part rewritten, and 
every section of 1t much enlarged, with almost a 
hundred pages more than the last edition; so that it 
18 practically anew book. Nordoes one altogether 
grudge the older editions on one’s library shelves, 
for they show the evolution of many interesting 
garden ey be from the sketches in the early 
editions to photographs of the work as carried out 
in this the latest edition, © 

The volume opens with an admirable sketch of 
the history of garden craft in this country, from 
the gardens of Norman and Tudor times down to 
those of the Renaissance. It briefly narrates the 
destruction of many of these last, under the in- 
fluence of the “landscape school of the eight- 
eenth century, and brings the reader down to the 
modern revival in garden design, From this one is 
carried naturally in Chapter IL. to consider the aim 
and position of the art of garden making in the 
present day, | 

The third chapter, on the choice of site and ita 
treatment, ia of the greatest value to the architect, 
indeed to all who have before them the building or 
occupying of a house in the country, for in the city 
the choice of a site is generally “* Hobson's choice.” 
All the various points which demand attention are 
reviewed, and gound advice is given on the most 
important question of where the house should be 
placed on the site chosen. Emphasis is well placed 
on the necessity for preserving the characteristics 
and individuality of the site in whatever treatment 
it nay undergo to make it a fit environment for the 
house. The relations to each other of the various 
parts and features of a house and its grounds are 
then broadly but sufficiently indicated, and the 
various points are well illustrated by a number of 
Jpeg heyes 

He Chapters which follow take up the essential 
arts of the garden and grounds “ fuller detail, 
ntrances carriage courts have naturally the 

first place. The gateway strikes the first note, and 
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it should be in harmony with that to which it leads. 
This 1s well exemplified by « number of excellent 
designs of houses and gardens of various sizes. The 
most common fault is to have the entrance too pre- 
tentious for the dwelling to which it is the portal, 
The design of gates and fences for the garden and 
k, and the wsthetic possibilities of these, have 
een Often overlooked, the proprietor handing them 
over to the tender mercies of the iron merchant, 
when at no more, and possibly less, expense he 
might have had a more enduring and more beauti- 
fulenclosure. The varieties of material at our dis- 
posal and their treatment are abundantly illus- 


‘The subject of drives and avenues is then dealt 
with in a chapter which goes fully into the practi- 
cal and artistic considerations involved m the 
design of the principal access to the house. Long 
drives meet meander ore an estate oe no other 

urposé than to exploit its size are mghtly con- 

emned, and the simple dignity of the direct 
approach is well illustrated. The greater part of 
this chapter is entirely new, little of its matter 
appearing in even the third edition. The advent 
of the motor car has considerably affected the 
design of drives and approaches, ; 

In dealing with terraces and terrace gardens, few 
will nowadays dispute the author's view that the 
whole garden scheme gains if the house stands 
aligntly elevated above the general level, on a 
sufficiently spacious plateau. There is no doubt 
that the house becomes thereby airier and healthier, 
and that ita appearance is enhanced by a slight 
elevation, while from its windows better views are 
had of the garden and surrounding country. 

Flower gardens, beds and borders, occupy. 4 


delightful chapter on these essentials to every 


garden, large or amall, and the finishing touch’ to 
every composition. Simplicity in the shape of 
flower beds is urged, and many examples are given 
of the planning af herbaceous borders and other 
features of the flower garden. As every gem 
should have its foil, so the flower garden demands 
the lawn. Every house should have somewhere 
lawn, a broad expanse of greensward, for the lack 
of which nothing else can atone, ‘The repose and 
quiet dignity which should be apparent in the 
gaiee of reny, rffeat ct not be Gee L by 
the scattenng of shrubs or fancy-sha J 
flowers over the lawn, which hank ‘aint all its 
own, It should be framed with masses of foliage, 
and its surroundings may glow with colour, but ite 
en restfulness hould Id be unbroken. How to 
lay out and form lawns, glades, and garden walks 
is fully gone into. | Whe. 
Two chapters are devoted to what may be called 
the architectural adornments of the garden, which 
fulfil important functions, both practical and 
esthetic. The author rightly insists that these 
should be carefully designed with reference to the 
whole scheme, sack fitting naturally and inevitably 
into its proper place, and not dotted about without 


GARDEN MARKING TOS 


reference to their surroundings. Gardens other- thus can harmony be obtained and that unity of 
wise well designed are often spoiled hy incongruous house and garden result which ehould be the aim of 
and vulgar accessories, There is no doubt but all concerned. A wealth of beautifully designed 


id ‘o™= 











‘Tus Stuwen-Hover, Woon Hatt, Cockenwortn. 


that the architect of the house should have in his garden-houses, pergolas, verandahs, rose arches, 
hands the designing of all these, so that the feeling seats, and other furniture of the garden Ls given, 
of the house should extend mto the garden. Only ~ while the use of sculpture is also dealt with, and 
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those reminiscences of bygone days which seem now 
at home only in a garden—sundials, © the horloge 
of the first world.’ | 

The ideal garden is incomplete without the 

resence of water, in one or other of its forms— 
Nature’s mirror in the still pool, the murmur of the 
brook, or the rush of the fountain. All these are 
charmingly discussed and illustrated in a chapter 
on “ The Desarative Treatment of Water.” a 
author remarks how seldom one comes across a 
wall fountain in the average garden, which is all the 
more surprising in view of the many models for 
these which may be seen at Burlington House and 
elsewhere. . 

Following this chapter is one on rock, wall, and 
bog gardens, which is almost entirely new. The 
design of conservatories, greenhouses, vineres, and 
frnit-houses is gone into in full detail, and amply 
illustrated. Kitchen gardens and orchards also 
claim attention, and the way m which these may 
add to the beauty as well as the usefulness of the 
garden is well brought out, 7 

The remaining chapters deal with the cultural 
aspects of the garden and park, treating of the 
formal arrangement of trees and planting for 
landscape effect, with notes on trees and shrubs, 
climbers for walls, pergolas and trellis, and hardy 
perennials, 

Concluding the work, there is a series of examples 
of garden design, fifteen in all, iustrated by plana, 
sections, and photographs, These range from 
small houses to large country seats, and there are 
some interesting illustrations of gardens of excep- 
tional kinds—for the Highlands and for the Lake 
district; for an entirely fiat site ; fora classic man- 
sion, and for an old Tudor house, 

lt is # pleasure to recommend thia as pre- 
eminently the book on garden design for the archi- 
tect. Tt is not, hke so many garden books, a 
rhapsody of fine words. It is an essentially practi- 
eal book, aane, clear, and well arranged; full of useful 
information, the er of manly years’ experience, 
and the fruit of enthusiastic study, Architects 

may congratulate themselves that this store is at 
ther disposal. The desien of the garden, what 
Vinet calls “ the exterior house,” calls ¢ them away 
for « time from the prosaic and commercial to the 
fresh air, to “* the breath of flowers,” where Nature 
and Art meet, not in conflict, but in harmony and 


ce, 

P Only one word need be aaid about the book itself, 

its formal, paper, printing, Ulustrations—it is a 

Batsford book, and there 12 nothing more to say, 
Aberideen. J, A, O, Anbas, 





JOHN THORPE IN’ CHELSEA. 
L.C.C. Surrey of Londen. Vol TV. The Parish 
Chelsea (Part [1.), By Waller H. Godfrey. 40. Lon 
1918. (London County Council, Spring Gardens.) 


This is a valuable volume, by Mr. Walter H. 


Godfrey, devoted to a very interesting district, full 


of information, and accompanied by 104 plates 
agreeably reproduced from measured drawings, en- 
gravings, and photographs contributed hy numer- 
oua enthusiastic helpers, There arte also repro- 
ductions in the text, ee the plans and a 
rough sketch of Sir John Danvers house, the 
originals of which are in the Soane Museum, 
“preserved among the collection of the Eliza- 
bethan architect, John Thorpe.” Almost entirely 
on supposed evidence of the plans in this collec- 
tion, John Thorpe has been accounted an ar- 
chitect representing the transitional period of 
English architecture, and it is hardly surpnsmg 
that there are fanciful portraits in sculpture on the 
Albert Memorial and the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. There is no positive evidence that he 
designed any of the numerous buildings attributed 
to him covering a wide range of date. If it is 
taken for granted that he was old enough to have 
been architect of Kirby, of which he has left on 
record that he laid the first stone in 1570—three 
ears before the birth of Inigo Jones—he must have 
wen advanced in years, and yet, apparently, full 
of energy in 1628, when the house was built in 
Chelsea for Sir John Danvers, and Jones had 
already built the Banqueting House in Whitehall, 
for we learn from Mr. Godfrey “it seems certain 
that he was in Chelsea about 1623, when Danvers 
House was built (the plans of which were also made 
and hen designed by him), and it appears 
that c took the opportunity of measuring Beaufort 
House.” In all probability he was then residing in 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and it would have been 
fairly easy to visit the neighbourhood of Chelsea. 
In view of the character of the phate and with- 
out independent confirmation of modern attribu- 
tion to’ pores 2 one single mansion of so many 
delineated in his collection, it is difficult to arrive at 
a conclusion that he made the design in this m- 
stance of Danvers Howse, and inast probed) the 
house was simply measured for record—which the 
notes on the plans would bear out—just in the 
same way as Beaufort House, Very soundly Mr. 
Godfrey holds that “ Thorpe was nob neo Md 
the desigher of all the plans in his collection ; he 
seems to have measured up houses as he came 
across them, and sometimes he failed to give all 
the particulars with accuracy.” wh 
Haney Sime [F.} 





Portland Cement: Its Manufacture, Teating, and Use. By 
D. B. Butler. fo. Lond. 1918" Price 16s, not. [E.: 
REBA. PAST. Sm. eo, Lond. 191i. Briss Qs. 04. 
net. [E. & FN. Spon, Ltd, 67 Hoymarkel.| 
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Construction, their Ventilation, Heating, Lighting, Water 
and Waste Services. By E. H. Blake. Demy So. Lond. 
1918. Price 10s, net. (6, T. Batsford, i High Holborn.) 
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9 Conporr Stare, Loxpon, W., 27/h September 1918, 
CHRONICLE, 


Programme of Sessional Meetings, &e., 1913-14. 
Nov. &. President's Opening Address. 
Nov. 17. The New Wesleyan Hall: Paper by Mr. 
H. V¥. Lanchester [F,}. 
Dec. L. Business Meeting. | 
Dec, Li, The Revel of Ancient Buildings: Paper by 
| et \ Bre Forsyth [F.]. 
Jan. 12 Business Meeting. 
Jan, 26, London Traffic Problems: Paper by Colonel! 
3 Sir Herbert Jekyll, R-C.M.G. Announee- 
ment of award of Prizes and Studentships. 
27.-Feb. 0. Exhibition of R.LB.A. Com- 
wetition Drawings. | | 
Fob, t President’s Address to Students; Presenta- 
tion of Prizea and Studentehips. : 
Feb. 23. London Railway Stations: Paper by Mr. 
Paul Waterhouse [F.]. | | 
0, Business Meeting: Election of Royal Gold 
Medal 


Jan. 


a list 

Mar. 28. On Borrowing in Architecture: Paper by 
Mr, L. March Philipps. = 

Apr. 6. Professional Practice and Conduct: Paper 
by the Practice Standing Seishin a 

Apr. 20. London's Bygone Building Acta and thie 

i Development of London: Paper by Mr. 

W. ER. Davidge [4.]. ve 

May. 4. Eightieth Annual General Mecting. 


May, 18, The London Society and its Aims: Paper bry 
| Mr. T. Raffles Davison [Hon. A-). 
June & Business Morting. 
Suan #2 Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal. 
The Construction of Belfries ; Effect of Vibration on 
Building's. 


The Science Committee of the Royal Institute 
have under consideration the subjects of : 

(1) The construction of belfries. 

2) The effect of vibration on buildings. 

In view of the increasing use of heavy road 
traffic and machinery, and their injurious effect on 
basidingy the Commuttee are desirons of collecting 

| 


useful data and information, with a view to the 
iasue of a guiding memorandum on the subject, 


Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute are 
invited to forward any particulars or statisties— 
~~ (q) As to the measured swing of brick, stone, 
and timber belfries, tall chimneys, or 
aimilar erections. 
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(b) As to the amount and extent of vibration 
in buildings. 

(c) As to any precautions taken to deaden or 
minimise the effect of such vibrations or 
cecillations. 

Particulars, drawings, or statistics would be 
greatly appreciated, and should be forwarded as 
early as possible to the Hon. Secretary, BLDG.A. 
Science Committes, 9 Conduit Street, London, W. 


New Public Offices— Board of Trade, &c. 

The Commissioners of his Majesty's Works and 
Public Buildings propose to erect new Offices for 
the Board of Trade, &c., in Whitehall Gardens, 
S.W. There will be two competitions—the first, 
open to all British subjects, to consist of sketch 
designs; and the second or final competition. The 
Commissioners have appointed as Assessors the 
President of the Institute, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
A.R.A., and two Past Presidents, Sir Aston Webb, 
C.B., C.V.0., B.A., and Mr, John Belcher, R.A., 
who will select ten dest or & less number if 
they think fit, the authors of which will be in- 
vited to compete m the tinal competition. The 
authora of the designs selected in the first com- 
petition will be invited to enter the final com- 
petition. In the final competition, for which four 
months will be allowed, the selected competitors 
will be required to send im plana, elevations, sec- 
tions, &e., of o more complete and detailed cha- 
racter, They will be at liberty to make such 
reasonable modifications of the aketch designs as 
they may think expedient. Each selected com- 
petitor will be paid the sum of £300 provided he 
comply with all the conditions presertbed for the 
final competition. Subject to the approval of 
Parliament, it is intended that the architect se- 
lected in the final competition shall carry out the 
work, unless he is prevented by ill-health, or some 
other cause which might be reasonably considered 
to render him ineligible for the employment, De- 
signs must be delivered to Mr. Coward at the Im- 

erial College of Science and Technology, South 
Kensin ton, on the 29th December, or on one of the 
three days next following, between the hours of 
8 am. and 4p.m. Each design is to be accom- 
panied by «a deseriptive report of the general 
scheme, muitenals, warming, ventilation, and 
lighting, together with an estimate of the cost of 
the design accompanied by the entire dimensions 
on whieh itis based. The building will be erected 
in two portions at such times and intervals as Pur- 
liament may determine. The Commissioners are 
advised that a building suitable to their require- 
ments should be obtamed at a cost not exceeding 
F280,000 for the first portion, and £290,000 for the 
second porthon. 

The object of the first competition being to 
obtain « good general scheme, only so much as is 
necessary to illustrate it need be given on the 
plans and im the report, as it is desired eo far as 
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possible to save labour at this stage. The selected 
architect will be required, if requested, to revise his 
design and make such further drawings andl 
sketches as may be necessary to meet the Com- 
missioners’ requirements. If no instructions are 
given to the architect to proceed with the building 
within twelve months from the date of the award, 
the architect will receive payment of £5,000, which 
will be inclusive of the £400 payable to him as o 
selected competitor. If the work is subsequently 
proceeded with, such amount will form part of his 
ultimate remuneration. The remuneration of the 
architect will be at the rate of 5-per cent. on his 
estimate of the cost of each part of the building, 
and payment will be made as follows :—t1,0W) on 
appointment as architect ; £3,000 on acceptance of 
tender for superstructure ; £3,000 when half the 
contract sum for the superstructure has been paid 
to the builder; £3,000 on certificate of completion 
being given; balance on final certifieate bemg 
given. A further payment of £1,000 to be made 
on account of the fees for the second part. In the 
event of the architect spaap, eaobaamacia to proceed 
with the second part a similar payment of fees will 
be made, but the payment of £1,000 1s to be taken 
as the payment on appointment. When the de- 
sign has been approved by the Commissioners the 
architect is to proceed with the working drawings, 
details, and specifications, and his employment 
will be subject to a tender being obtained from an 
approved builder for the erection of the building 
(first portion) for a sum which, together with the 
estimated cost of all other services necessary for the 
completion of the structure, shall not exceed the 
above-mentioned sum by more than 10 per cent, 
The plans, drawings, specifications, and other docu- 
ments relating to the works are to be the property 
of the Commissioners and be deposited at the Office 
of Works, and the arelutect must at his own ex- 
pense make all tracings and copies of plans, dmw- 
ings, and other documents which may be neces- 
sary for the conduct of the works. The Com- 
missioners will appoint » surveyor to prepare the 
Mantities, and the architect may also nominate, 
f he should so desire, a second surveyor to to- 
cere in the preparation of the quantities. The 
vomimissioners will alao appoint a clerk of works. 
A copy of the mstructions and conditions re- 
lating to the competition, together with plan of site 
and the form of agreement to be entered into by 
the selected architect, may be consulted im the 
R.LB.A. Library. 


Proposed New Government Buildings, Ottawa. 

Designs are invited in a preliminary competition 
for the erection of Departmental and Courts 
Buildings. From the designe submitted in this 
preliminary competition six will be chosen by the 
assessors, and the authors will be invited to submit 
more mature designs in a final competition, for 
which the five unsuccessful competitors will each 


receive an honorarium of 3,000 dols, The author 
of the design placed first by the assessors will he 
entrusted with the work, which the Government. 
intends carrying out at once, The competition is 
limited to British subjects practising in the British 
Empire, The Government has appomted Mr, T. E. 
Colleutt, Mr. J. H. G. Russell, and Mr. J. O. Mar- 
chand as assessors to actinits behalf, The designs 
in the first competition must be delivered in Ottawa 
(carriage paid) not later than 12 noon on 2nd Jan- 
uiry, addressed to Mr, R, C. Desrochers, Seoretary, 
Department of Public Works, Ottawa. Conditions 
for both competitions may be had on se caris to 
the Secretary, and at the office of the igh Com- 
missioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street, 5. W. 

Intimation has been received from the Office of 
the High Commissioner that the Denar of 
Public Works at Ottawa has extended the date 
for receiving inquiries from competitors to 0th 
Ootoher, 


In an interesting article under the above head 
in The Times of the 24th inst, credit is piven, an 
justly given, not only to the architect, but to the 
sho jseper and his customers as well, for the 
marked improvement which has taken place in 
shop architecture in London and other of our elles 
in recent years. The increasing number of highly 
educated men and women who are taking up posts 
as heads of commercial enterprises; the lemand 
of the public that its shopping shall be done in 
pleasant conditions; the growth of knowledge 
and experi amongst urchitects in the treat- 
ment of commercial architecture; the spirit of 









reasonableness which, on the whole, has manitestec 
itaelf throughout the discussion on the rebuilding 
of Regent Strvet Quadrant—all these, observes the 
writer, are so many grounds for hoping that the 
reckless disregard for beauty which mar ked shop 
architecture in the nineteenth century will give 
way to & tecognition of the fact that a shop need 
not be ugly in order to be commercially attractive. 
Whiteley'’s new premises, Selfridge’s, Warings , 
Debenham and Freebody’s, among the large 
“stores, are all cited as highly successful solutions 
of the problem how to handle the large plategine 
window, Coming to the smaller shops, the artre 
says :— 

Fortunately the architect can in many cases reckon Byhn 
the eure ins of the best class of tradesman. Tt has ~~ 
come to be realised that the better goods are in quality ti 
more important it ie that they al be shown in an 
artistin setting, and, further, that such goods are shown at 
an actual disadvantage if they are crowded too much to 
gether, ‘The two hundred yarda or ao of Old Band Strevt be- 
tworn Piccadilly and Old Burlington Gardeps contain four 
oxamplos of first-rate aoe Jase eotare a which aye 
not neccesary to go. The first example is the tobacconiat: 
noe Manas 2 idea, with ite four exquisitely 
pee 
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ood deal of lisht. but it has to be remembered that in such 
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a shop an uninterrupted light is not a primary considera- 
tion. "The second example is the shop of Messrs, Duveen. 
The elegance and richnees of the French woodwork which 
forma ite frame are exquisite, and though the windows are 
often bare of any goods whatever, the handsome panelling 
leaves one almost indifferent as to whether any priceless 
objets Cart are being ehown of not, The shop of Messrs, 
Crichton next door is the third illustration. ‘This shop ia 
reallya masterpiece on the part of the lite Mr. Flockhart. 
Cn the Sn AOC the design is almost identical with that 
of Mexers, Duveen'sa shop, and the treatment of tho first 
floor, while differing in detail, resembles ite neighbour in 
general effect. In the two stories mbove the design i 
entirely different. The resolt is at once charming and 
dignified, and is an acmirable illustration of how an nrchi- 
tect, without sacrificing individuality, can moke his design 
mititable to ite surroundings, The last example is the per: 
fumé shop of Mesars, Atkinson. The deliberately massive 
appearance which has heen given to the building by its 
stone casing and the comparatively small site of ita 
mullioned windows suggest somehow an idea of cool 
fragranon which ia thoroughly appropriate. In cach of 
thew, and in many other examples which could be given, 
the predominant characteristic is a certain rich refinement, 
which blends se quietly with the general surroundings that 
its full beauty is not always recognised at a first glance, but, 
when once apprehended, ia more and more appreciated. 


The Westminster Technical Institute was estab- 
_ lished in 1890 by the Baroness Hurdett-Coutts, 
and was presented by her to the London County 
Council in 1900 in order that the Council might 
continue the educational work then being carned 
on in the Institute. The Westminster School of 
Art, established m the Royal Architectural 
Museum, was transferred to the Westminster 
Technical Institute in 1905, and now forms an im- 
tegral part of the Institute, A new building, con- 
taming wel-eguppes atudios, lecture and class- 
rooms, drawing offices and workshops, was opened 
in 1908 as an addition to the old building, to pro- 
vide greatly increased and improved accommada- 
tion for the various art and technical classes. 
Architectural group courses of instruction have 
been arranged at the Institute to enable students 
engaged in the offices of architects, surveyors, &., 
to follow out a syatematio course of study extend- 
ing over several years, under the direction of lew- 
tiirers and leaders who have had wide practical 
experience in their profession. The courses may 
be varied, with the approval of the Principal, to 
meet the needs of individual students. Home- 
work is set each week, and arrangements are made 
during the session to visit buildings in course of 
erection, museums, and other places of architec- 
tural interest, Students preparing for the R.IB_A. 
Final Examination specialise in Design or in Con- 
struction, and take higher comes sae or in 
Structural Engineering respectively. Courses are 
rovided in Guantites, Valuation, and im 
uildme Laws. The course of Architectural 
Drawing and Design 1s under the direction of Mr. 
Matthew J. Dawson [-1.]; History of Arclutec- 


ture, Mr. W. T. Benslyn [4.]; Building Con- 
struction, Mr, W. J. Wilsdon [Licentiate] and Mr. 
F.C. Webster [4.]. Full pgareiene ss may be ob- 
tained from the Principal, Mr. J. Stuart Ker, 
B:8c., Vincent Square, 5. W. 


London University Extension Lectures. 

Lord Curzon has joined the Committee for the 
London University Extension lectures on archi- 
tecture thissession, They include two courses, one 
on “ Ancient Architecture " and another on “ Re- 
noissance Architecture,” by Mr, Banistor Fletoher 
coe The lectures, illustrated by lantern slides. and 
models, will be delivered in the British Museum 
and the Victoria and Albert Muscum respectively. 
The first will be on Thursdays at 4.30, beginning on 
October 2, and the second on Mondays at 5, be- 
ginning on October 6. Particulars may be ob- 
tained from the Hon. Secretary, 10 Woburn 
Square, W.C. 


TheSChadwickjPublic Lectures, 

The Chadwick Trustees have arranged for a 
course of three public lectures dealing with 
Practical Problems of Howang Keform, to be de- 
livered in Glasgow by Mr. W. E. Riley [F.], 
Superintending Architect to the London County 
Council, on the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd October. The 
subjects of the lectures are (1) Unhealthy Areas ; 
(2) Unhealthy Houses, Improvement Schemes, and 
Lodging Houses ; (3) Cottage Estates. Under the 
same auspices, on 23rd and 40th October and 
6th November, Dr. Leonard Phill will lecture at 
Bristol on the Physiological Principles of Heati 
and Ventilation; and on the 4th, Lith, and 8th 
November Sir George Newman, M_D., Chief 
Medical Officer of the Board of Education, will 
lecture at the University of London, South Ken- 
sington, on the Place of the Open-Air School in 
Preventive Medicme. Information concerning 
other Chadwick Lectures for 1915-14 may be 
obtained of Mra. Aubrey Richardson, at the offices 
of the Chadwick Trust, 8 Dartmouth Street, Weat- 
minster, Inquiries regarding the Glasgow Course 
should be addressed to Dr. A. K. Chalmers, Medical 
Officer of Health, Sanitary Chambers, Glasgow, 


Victoria and Albert Museum, 

An official Guide has been provisionally a 
cinted by the Board of Education for six mont 
rom. the Ist October next, to conduct parties of 

visitors round the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
No charge will be made for his services, and no 
gratuities are to be offered. The Guide will start 
from the Entrance Hall at 12 noon and 3 p.m. 
daily, except on Sundays. Each tour will last 
about an hour, and vanous departments of the 
Museum will be visited. Details of the proy 

tours will be announced later. The Guide's ser- 
vices will also be obtainable without charge by 
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special parties between the hours of 10.and 12 a.m, MTUARY. 

and from 4 to 6 p.m, on any week day, but four Sir Frederick: E ellen’ Seoretary of 


days’ notice at least should be given. Application 
for such special guidance should be made either 
verbally to the doorkeeper at the main entrance 
or by letter addressed to the Director and Secretary, 
but applications in respect of parties of leas thin 
six or more than twenty should be made only by 
letter. It should be stated whether the party 
desires to make a general tour of the Museum or to 
visit some particular department. All apphea- 
tions for special guidance will be considered in 
order of pnority of receipt. In accordance with 
the General Museum Regulations all parties will, as 
a rule, be limited to twenty in number. Children 
below the age of twelve years cannot be included in 
them, unlees they come in classes in charge of their 


The architects of British East Africa and Uganda 
have formed themselves into an Association with 
the above title. The officers for the first session 
are: President, Mr, R. M. Geater ; Vice-President, 
Mr. W. M. Robertson ; Hon. Sec, and Hon. Trea- 
surer, Mr. Harold E, Henderson, Licentiate 
R.LB.A., Box 80, Nairobi, BBA. (late Hon. 
Secretary of the York and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society); Council, Messrs. Le Roux, Tate-Smuith, 
Gow, and Hurle Bath. The Legislative Council 
of British East Africa is to be asked to sanction 6 
measure providing for the registration of architects 
in the country it sdministers, and application is to 
be made for alliance with the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 


Reinforced Concrete and its Uses. 

The first of a series of illustrated articles dealing 
with the use of Conerete in Cotton Mills, from the 
pen of Mr. Harold Holt [4.], appears in the Sep- 
tember issue of Conerete and Conatructional En- 
gineering, ‘The author's aim is to imdicate the 
direction in which reinforced concrete has been 
already adapted in cotten-mill buildings, to show 
why it has apparently not been further used,and to 
offer suggestions for its more extensive employ- 
ment particularly in cotton-manufacturing build- 
ings, Other articles in this issue include the 
second instalment of Mr. Kempton Dyson’s criti- 
cism of the L-C.C. Reinforced Concrete Regula- 
tions; “ Waterproofing Qualities of Oil-mixed 
Conerete.”” by L. W. Page, Director of the Office of 
Public Roads, Washington, U.S.A,; _* Rem- 
forced Concrete Glass Warehouse, St. Helen's” ; 
“Conerete and Reinforeed Concrete at the Leip- 
zig Exhibition,” by Dipl-Ing, Philipp Rauer ; 
“ Concrete Cottages in South Wales", “ Cement 
and Conerete at the Royal Agricultural Show, 
Bristol,” various new constructions in concrete, ec. 


the Royal Academy for the past forty years, died 
on the Lith inst. at the age of seventy-seven, Sir 
Frederick was the editor of Murray's Handbooks: 
on Evvypt and South Italy, 1870-1880, and of an 
English translation of Thansing’s Life of Albert 
Direr. He was joint author with Mr, J. E. 
Hodgson, R.A., of “ The Royal Academy nnd ita 
Members, 1768-1830." At the funeral service, 
which took place at St. Mary Abbots, Kensington, 
the Institute was represented by the Seeretary, Mr, 
fan MacAlister, and a wreath was sent on behalf of 
the general body of memb Among Academu- 
cians present were the past Presidents of the In- 
stitute, Sir Aston Webb, R.A., and Sir Emest 
George, A-R.A. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
20 Huckingham Street, Adelphi, WiC. 
To the Editor, TournxaL B.LB.A.,— if. 
Sin,—The Committee of this Society lias had its 
notice called to the essay by Mr. Wm. J. Davies . 
on the above-named subject which sce in 
your issues of 14th and 28th June. The essay, 
which shows a most exhaustive study of the que 
tion of the preservation of ancient buildings, 4 @ 
fine statement of the case and a most usefo 
tion to the literature of the subject. 
There is one point on which the essayist does not 
make himself quite clear. In paragraph 4 (v-) 
it seems to be suggested that forgeries of archttec- 
ture are pardonable, if not admirable, as they can 
be detected. My Committee cannot think that 
this is what the author believes. Such a belief 
would lead one to accept a copy as a work of 
while at beat it ay 8 be very artful worl. ‘ 
Perhaps Mr. Davies intended to correct this mus- 
leading paragraph when he wrote the ome nui 
bered 6 (ix) in which this sentence occurs: “ Any 
alterations or additions, therefore, necessitated 
by changing conditions, while harmonious with 
the main fabric, should bear the impress of the age 
and of the individuality of the artist." These 
words express clearly this Society's view of the 
a treatment of an old building where modem 
iditions are essential, though it as the press 
the age, rather than the individuality of the artist, 
that is wanted, In fact, the individuality may 
very well be dispensed with, if such thing 18 
possible —I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
| A. RB. Powys, Seerefary. 










Mr. Feask T. Vaurry [F.], who holds the appointmen" 
heerlain's art has 


of Architest to the Lord Chamberlain's Department, has 
received the honour of election as Corresponding Member 
of the Saciétd Archéologique de France. 





Batpaseann Pesvrzt. 


BALDASSARE PERUZZI OF SIENA: A BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY, WITH 
A CRITICAL DESCRIPTION OF HIS ARCHITECTURAL WORKS. 


Essay submitted under the motto " Anti-Baroque," awarded a Certificate of Honourable Mention in the 
Competition for the Royal Institute Essay Medal, 1913. 


By J. Huserr Worrutxoton [4.|, M.A. 


HE) importance of studying the personal element in Architecture has frequently been 
urged upon students, so that concentration on the life and work of so admirable a master 
as Baldassare Peruzzi should need no apology. There can surely be no more vital 

inspiration to the architect of to-day than whole-hearted reverence for outstanding genius, and 
Peruzzi has been aptly described by Mr. Reginald Blomfield as “ the greatest architect of the 
Renaissance.” Critical study of the period in which he lived is beset with many difficulties, for 
recent research has disclosed new facts and upset hitherto necepted theories. Buildings have 
been associated with certain names for centuries without adequate foundation, and the resulting 
confusion is a danger against which we must carefully guard; for though it is essential before 
forming judgment on the style and works of an artist to produce proofs in support of his claims 
of authorship, greater iagues must not be forgotten in attempting to prove minor points. 

The life and works of Peruzzi have not received the study, or been subjected to the 
research, that they deserve, and information has often to be gleaned m fragments, from slight 
allusions in general books. But the most conclusive evidence must always be his original draw- 
ings in the Uffizi Gallery at Florence, the Sienese sketch-book, and above all the study of his 
actual work. Drawings and photographs cannot indicate the subtle distinction that permeates 
the creations of this remarkable man. One must see the Italian sun bathe in rich warmth the 
mellow tones of his brick and terra-cotta in Siena, casting its crisp shadows on the broad wall 
surfaces : one must sit on the stone bench of the portico of the Palazzo Massimi at Rome to 
realise the wonder of the gradual curve, and one must caress his mouldings to feel their sensitive 
and exquisite refinement. 
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An artist should not be judged by standards non-existent in his own day. Baldasgare 
Pernzzi is the child of his time. He belongs to that wonderful period which ranks with the 
greatest epochs of Athens and Rome in the stimulus it has given to thought. “ Men opened 
their eyes and saw,” and with fervid zeal wrestled with the problems of the world, As the Greeks 
of old commemorated their conquest over the barbarian in works of surpassing beauty, so the men 
of the Renaissance were filled with a passion to express their deliverance from medimval darkness 
in terms of art, There is a spaciousness about the domed churches and airy saloons of the 
palaces and villas of these days, which comes not merely from a desire to revive the forms of 
classicism, but from the fact that they were built for men whose minds would admit no barriers or 
restrictions. Ancient Rome made its appeal to the men of the Cinquecento because of its vastness 
and adaptability, and because of the undeniable affinity which exists between the classic and the 
modern, In Rome the buildings of the classic period seem to be almost of our time. Their 
appeal is more direct, more compelling than that of medimvalism, and so it seemed to the great 
revolutionaries of thought who laid the foundations of the modern world. The Medici, the 
humanist popes, the cardinals, and an enlightened aristocracy gave the needed encouragement to 
scholars and artists. The splendour of the Courts of Florence and Milan in their turn gave way 
to the splendour of a revived papacy, for when Cardinal Giovanni det Medici was elevated to St. 
Peter's Chair the centre of art and culture was transferred from Florence to Rome. Rome did 
not produce her own artists, but from all Italy they heard the ever-fascinating call of the Eternal 
City. 

Life was an art in those golden days of the Renaissance. Frescoes have preserved the 
beauty of the costumes, the trappings, and the pageantry of an age in which there was the 
“ eontinual stir and motion of a comely human life.” Beneath shady avenues of ilex and stone 
pine, to the soft plash of falling water, or in the painted halls, men argued the new theories of life 
and philosophy, science and art, while pages played soft musie on inlaid lutes and viols cunningly 
wrought, or brought luscious fraits and sparkling wine in vessels chased by the skilled gold- 
smith’s hands. The spirit of humanism led to a delight and rapture in all that concerned man, 
and ‘“‘ they found in a beautiful body a soul created for nobleness, gifted with a sense of beauty.” 
It has been called an age of brilliant sins and exquisite amusements. Fancy delighted in birds of 
gorgeous plumage, and in apes and strange animals of every sort, and a fastidious taste made 
beautiful even the meanest of household utensils. 

This was the environment that produced such men as Lorenzo dei Medici and Branellescht, 
Ludovico Sforza and Leonardo, Leo X. and Raphael, Agostino Chigi and Peruzzi. | 

Now, what is the position that Peruzzi holds in the history of Renaissance architecture ? 
He comes at the climax of the style in Italy. The reckless profusion of the North had been modi- 
fied and restrained ; architectonic qualities had triumphed over the purely decorative, and the 
charming experiments of the early Florentine phase had matured into a perfected type. The young 
Baldassare arrived in Rome when Bramante was at the summit of his career, and though there is 
little but the exquisite perfection of a tempietto and the grace of a small cloister which can with 
certainty be ascribed to Bramante in Rome, the fiery zeal with which he pressed on the work at 
St. Peter's and the Vatican had won for him an incontestable position and influence. He was the 
presiding genius of a brilliant coterie from among which his two principal assistants, Baldassare 

Peruzzi and Antonio da San Gallo il Giovane, stand out pre-eminent. Bramante, whose right 
hand was paralysed, must have relied on and influenced these two talented young men to an Wl 
usual degree. The same influence must have been strongly felt by others, too—by Raphael, who 
was probably his kinsman, and whose architectural work has received attention of late years, by 
Giulio Romano, and by Jacopo Sansovino, who went to Venice after the sack of Rome, In the 
work of all these men are found many common characteristics, so that they form as definite a 
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echool of design as that which grew up at Florence under Brunellesehi, who had died thirty-five 
years before Peruzzi’s birth. It is interesting, in order to realise what a galaxy of great men were 
living at the same time, to note that when Peruzzi at the age of twenty-eight was building the 
Farnesina in 1509, Bramante was sixty-five and his friend Leonardo fifty-seven ; Michael Angelo 
was thirty-four, and Raphael, San Micheli, and Antonio da San Gallo il Giovane were two, three, 
and four years younger than Peruzzi respectively. Whether the Palazzi Cancelleria and Giraud 
are really by Bramante 
8 of no great moment 
here, but this type 
of facade—the outcome 
of Alberti’s Palazzo 
Ruceellai at Florence— 
strongly influenced Pe- 
ruzzi in his earlier work. 
[t will be found, however, 
that by degrees he became 
dissatisfied with the dry, 
logical treatment of the 
shallow applied pilaster in 
superimposed stories, and 
with Antonio da San Gallo 
reverted to the Riccardi 
type, which relies, for its 
affect on pure fenestra- 
tion crowned by a noble 
comice. 

Though Peruzzi was 
intimately associated with 
the men of his day, in his 
designs are found definite 
traits and a distinction of 
style that mark them out 
from among those of his 
contemporaries. But the 
perfection of the Renais- 
sance in Italy was short- 


lived: Peruzzi’s work, Me, . 
still full of the freshness 7 ee an ee 
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and vitality of a style m 
its early development, 
was followed by a rapid 
withering. In Vignola, with all his brilliance, we find the first symptoms of decay; Michael 
Angelo, less happy in this art, showed his feeble imitators the short cuts to decadence; Palladio 
by an inordinate passion for antique standards made for sterility by msisting on the observation of 
slavish ruleg and ordinances ; the exponents of the Baroque, though possessed of talent and 
cifted with an amazing sense of display, forgot the limitations of the art of architecture, and 
often perpetrated monst rosities of unbridled license. 

To return to Peruzzi. He was one of many intellectual giants peculiar to the early 
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and culminating periods of the Renaissance, who combined scientifie genius with the highest 
wsthetic sense. Like Leonardo he was painter, mathematician, and astrologer; like Bramante, 
a designer of pageants, and, moreover, the inventor of movable scenery ; like Michael Angelo, 
San Gallo, and San Micheli a great military engineer; and like Raphael a designer of tapestry 
and an archw#ologist. As Michael Angelo was first architect among the paimters, so Perwzzi was 
first painter from among the architects. 

Baldassare di Salvestro di Salvadore Peruzzi was born on Tth March, 1481, his father bemg 
Giovanni Peruzzi, probably a weaver of Volterra, though Vasari says he was a Florentine of noble 
birth. Other towns have claimed Baldassare as theirown. But he always calls himself * Senese,” 
and with Siena his life is closely connected. The old Florentine practice of apprenticing the 
artist to the bottega of the goldsmith, thence to branch off to the greater arts, lingered on in 
Siena long after specialisation had become the vogue in Florence, and it seems that Peruzzi began 
his artistic career with an orefice. At a very early age, however, he was helping Pinturicehio, 
that prince of decorators, on the Chapel of San Giovanni in Siena Cathedral, in 1501, and not 
long afterwards he went to Volterra to paint a chapel. Here by good luck he made friends with 
Piero da Volterra, who took him to Rome in 1508. Thus, at an impressionable age, the young 
Baldassare obtained the training that made all the great Renaissance masters, among the monu- 
ments of Rome itself, where he threw off the immaturity of Sienese art and became the most 
classic und scholarly of architects. 

Whilst engaged upon the decorations of the choir of Sant’ Onofrio, together with other 
freseo commissions in and around Rome, he had time to study and measure Roman antiquities, 
with that same enthusiasm that caused Fra Giocondo of Verona to be frequently whipped by 
order of his prior, But his grasp of the antique rose so far above that of the archeologist 
that he became more creative than any architect of his time. 

His first architectural work of importance was the villa which he built in Trastevere for his 
fullow-townsman, Agostino Chigi, the Mecenas to whom both Raphael and Peruzzi owed a large 
measure of their success. The Farnesina was finished in 1511, from which time until his death 
Peruzzi led a laborions life ; but though he carried out mach work in an architectural practice of 
only some twenty-six or twenty-seven years, lus 
quiet, simple nature was imposed upon, and he has 
been invariably looked upon as a child of misfortune. 

He was probably in Rome from 1503 to 1522, 
and on Ist August, 1520, he was formally elected 
architect to St. Peter's, as Raphael's successor, with a 
silary of 150 dueats a year. He held the post till 
1527, and again from 1530-91, and from May 1536 
until his death in January 1556. Peruzzi had been 
closely associated with Bramante, but Serlio gives 
to his master every credit for the beautiful plan that 
he has preserved for us in his book, His indebted- 
ness to Bramante was of course inevitable, but it 
will be noticed that his plan shows a degree of 
stability and: concentration that was lacking in all 
the earlier schemes. Around the main central cupola, 
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Fro Sertio. 158 feet in diameter, are grouped four smaller ones, 


each 48 feet in span. The four extremities of the 
church have apsidul terminations with semicireular colonnades that give a sense of scale and play 
of mystery that is so lacking in the existing building, whilst at the corners are square sacristies- 
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It is not possible to point to actual work by Peruzzi in the Great Basilica, but we know that he 
spent much time and thought on the difficult and thankless task of repairing piers and founda- 
tions that had proved to be too weak. It is a great misfortune that the most immense building 
of modern times could not have been carried out by an artist who had in him the power to create 
the most beautiful as well as the largest classic church of Christendom. Political calamities and 
the deaths of popes proved a continual hindrance to him, and eventually his career came to an 
untimely end at the hands, it 1s said, of a jealous rival. 

But to return to events which took place while he held the position of architect-in-chief. In 
1522 a series of wanderings began. He went to Bologna, and prepared designs for the completion 
of San Petronio, which are still to be seen in the sacristy. One of these designs shows @ singularly 
unhappy effort in the “ German style," and another « wonderful section in perspective through 
a mighty dome. He was soon recalled to Siena to design and superintend the fortification of the 
city, and returning again to Rome, remained there antil the unhappy year of 1527, when the 
army of the Constable of Bourbon took the city by assault, while the powerless Pope cowered in 
the Castle of St. Angelo. Benvenuto Cellini, in his incomparable manner, tells us how he killed 
the Bourbon. ‘The invaders were under no control, and it is best not to dwell upon the misery of 
the fate of Rome. The excesses of the Bourbon’s savage troops exceeded those of Alaric and 
Brennus. For days, murder, cruelty, lust, pillage, and desecration held Rome relentlessly. 
“ Never,” says Ranke, “ never did a richer booty fall into the hands of a more terrible army ; 
never was there a more protracted and ruinous pillage.” 

Poor Baldassare,” Vasari tells us, “ was made prisoner by the Spaniards, losing all that lre 
possessed and suffering torture, as his aspect was grave and noble, and they thought him some 
great prelate in disguise, or some other great person able to pay a heavy ransom.” Subsequent 
robberies bereft him of all he possessed but a shirt, in which scanty clothing he arrived in his 
native town. 

The two following years were spent in fortifying Siena and executing certain private com- 
missions there, and in 1529 he was before the walls of Florence with the Sienese and papal armies, 
helping to reduce the walls that Michael Angelo had built, He then returned to Rome to spend 
the last few years of his life on the building of his masterpiece, the Palazzo Massimi. 

Vasari quaintly comments on the ungratefulness of his employers, and deseribes the close of 
his life as follows :— 

Thus Haldassare found himself in his last years, old, poor, and burdened with o family, After having 
lived a well-reguiated life he fell grievously sick. When Paul II. heard this, he sent 100 seudi to him 
by Jacopo Melighi, aecountant of St. Peter's, tardily recognising the lowe which would be eaused by the death 
of such aman. But Baldassare grew worse, or lee was poisoned by some rival who desired his place, which 
brought him 250 seudi, « thing discovered Iste by the physicians. He died regretting lifo rather on account 
of his poor family than of himeelf, for he left them badly provided for, He was much lamented by his children 
and friends, and was buried in the Hotunda near Raphael, being followed to his grave by all the painters, 


seniptors, and architects of Rome. 

The fame of Baldassare Peruzzi was greater after his death than during his life, Among his 
many pupils his son Sallustio and Sebastian Serlio were the best known: Franceseo da Siena, 
Antonio del Rozzo, and Giovanm Battista Peloro were Sienese architects: Riecio of Siens and 
Virgilio of Rome were painters. 

But Peruzai influenced greater men than these, particularly Antonio da San Gallo il Giovane, 
Giacomo Barozzi da Vignola, and Jacopo Tatti or Sansovino. Mr. Reginald Blomfield says 
that “ almost any important building by Baldassare Peruzzi—auch, for instance, as the Palazzo 
Massimi alle Colonne at Rome—shows a more intimate grasp of the architecture of the past than 
the whole of Palladio’s books and buildings put together.” What might not our English 


Renaissance have been had Peruzzi rather than Palladio been its inspiring genius ! 
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Roms. 

In enlarging upon Peruzzi'’s architectural works in detail it is best to begin with a group of 
three buildings which belong to the earlier stages of his life in Reme, the Farnesina, the Cappella 
Chigi, and 8. Eligio degli Orefici. Although these have all been ascribed by Geymiuller to Raphael, 
the usually accepted assumption that they are by Peruzzi has been followed. 

Agostino Chigi, for whom the first two of these buildings were built, is so rema kable an 
individual that a small digression will not, perhaps, be out of place here. A fellow-townsman of 
Peruzzi, he was born in 1465, and before his fortieth year had made himself the most powerful 
financier in the world. Besides the central house in Rome, he had a hundred branch banking 
establishments in Italy, and others abroad at Constantinople, Alexandria, Cairo, Lyons, and 
London. Twenty thousand men were in his employ, and a hundred vessels flew his fag. In addi- 
tion he possessed farms, castles, and immense property, his plate and jewellery were fabulous, and 
his stable contained horses of unrivalled breed. Chigi will always rank as one of the greatest 
collectors and art patrons of the world, and a host of artists enjoyed his enlightened protection 
and patronage. In his character were mingled shrewdness and generosity. He died im 1520. 

The famous villa that he built between the Monte Gianiculo and the Tiber is interesting #5 
ustrating Renaissance life, painting, and architecture, and asa pleasure-house par excellence, 
where he entertained large and distinguished assemblies with more than royal magnificence, and 
the renown of his banquets remains to this day. 

The ill-kept grounds and glazed arcades of the Farnesina, as the villa is now called, make it 
difficult to realise the original splendour and beauty of the building and its surroundings. But 
once all the “ garden magic ” of Italy was here: shady avenues, trees laden with luscious fruits, 
gay parterres, and the plash of fountains. No doubt, too, many of the statues, sarcophagi, warden 
ornaments, and marble benches from the Horti of ancient Rome, which now are the treasures 
of the museums, stood amid the shade and sunshine of Agostino’s grounds. Here Chigt's 
brilliant guests wandered to and fro, passing from the gardens to the cool open loggia, decorated 
with Raphael's Story of Psyche, culled from Apuleius’ charming fable. The adjoining gallery of 
Galatea, called after the same master’s freseo, contains decorations by Sebastiano del Piombo, 
Daniel da Volterra, and Baldassare Peruzzi himself, Ginlio Romano and Giovanni da Udine also 
worked here. On the piano nobile is another suite of spacious saloons, famous not only for 
Sodoma’s delightful freseo of Alexander and Roxana, but for the large salon that presents 30 
striking an example of Peruzzi's decorative power. On the walls are painted columns of black 
marble in consummate perspective, through which are represented glimpses of the landseape that 
actually existed round the building. The principle may be open to criticism, but may be condoned 
here because of the resulting sense of openness that so befits a pleasure-house. The puttt 
in the frieze and the flat, richly coffered ceiling, coloured in blue and gold, heighten the effect of 
this remarkable and little-known room. 

In criticising the architecture of this building it must be borne in mind that it was primary 
intended for the display of paintings. Not only were the saloons and loggie rich with frescoes, but 
even the walls of the facades themselves. They are built of brick plastered, with pepper 
dressings. In its general lines the building has a simplicity and breadth of mass that 
are admirable, and it is a great advance upon the Palazzo Cancelleria, The two wings project 
boldly, and are excellently proportioned to the connecting block with its deeply reces od 
arcade; internally also it is beyond reproach, so successfully is it adapted to its purpore- 
The details, however, do not display the maturity found in the master's later work. In 
questioning the heaviness of the crowning entablature, which is about half the height of the 
pilaster below it, the fundamental difficulty of placing order above order on a facade presents 
itself. Is it legitimate to have an entablature that is in proportion to the whole edifice, but out 
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of proportion to its attendant column? Peruzzi himself solved the question, as Brunellesehi 
and Michelozzo had done years before, by abandoning applied orders m most of his later work. 
These shallow pilasters do not justify their existence. They may have been kept low m relief in 
order to help the paintings, but how much better would it have been had the surface been unbroken 
by these attenuated strips. The capitals are far removed from Dorie proportion and detail, and 
the single pilasters cutting into two halves the ends of the projecting wings are unfortunate. 
The most remarkable feature of the exterior is the dash of running richness in the deep terra- 
cotta frieze that so effectively binds in the whole design. Purists may object to the piercing of it 
with tiny windows, but this is a motif which in Peruzzi’s hands became an original and charming 
characteristic. The ornament consists of vigorously modelled putt holding garlands hung from 
candelabra. ‘This is the right place in which to insert enrichment, high up, in the shadow of the 
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cornice. Nothing could be simpler than the windows, which in their proportion and mouldings 
proclaim Peruzzi, and the sunk panel in the frieze 1s also found on his Casa Pollim at Siena, 

Baron von Geymiiller has, at great length, attempted to deprive Baldassare of this building 
and assign it to his favourite Raphael. It would be supertiuous to recapitulate here his many 
arguments, which Francis Bedford has answered 80 convincingly : suffice it to say that his proofs 
are not generally accepted, and that he seems to have left out of account the many undeniable 
analogies to Peruzzi’s own work that are evident in the building itself. Apart from instances 
mentioned above, the doorway with its deep frieze, enriched with ornament almost identical with 
that in the upper order of the eort ile of the Palazzo Pietro Massimi, is strong evidence. A further 
proof is offered by the porch of the little church of 8. Maria m Domnica on the Caelian, which was 
erected by Leo X. and is an early design by Peruzzi. An authentic drawing in the Uffizi has dis- 
missed the theory held by some that Raphael designed this porch, It consists of an open arcade 
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of five arches combined with a Dorie order, which closely resembles the loggia of the Farnesina, 
The pilasters are in one case nine and in the other nine and a half times their width in height, 
an unusually attenuated proportion, and the spacing corresponds with that of the upper story of 


the villa. No less alike is the general character of the mouldings. 


The two upper stories of the Palazzo Ossoli in the Via de’ Balestrai show a close resemblance 
to the Farnesina also, not only in general proportion and treatment, but in the spacing of pilasters 
and profiles of mouldings, as is seen m the capitals in the cortile. This little palace possesses in 
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the upper portion of its 
facade the faults of the 
Farnesina, but it has a 
really admirable basement 
story and a simple direct 
plan. Judging from the 
style it belongs to an early 
period in Pernzzi’s career, 
and its authenticity is 
proved by a plan and two 
sections in the Uffist. 

The little Cappella Chigi 
in Sta, Maria del Popolo 
an almost perfect example 
of Renaissance art at its 
best. Nothmg could be 
simpler than the general 
acheme, a small unequal 
octagon on plan, with 
niches in the angles, sur- 
mounted by a hemispheri- 
cal dome, raised on an attic 
pierced by windows. It 
forms & mine of ornament 
and decoration of the 
highest and most refined 
quality, and tho beauty of 
form and execution i 
heightened by a charming 
scheme of colour. The 
effect of the deep entrance 
arch set within an outer 
ring is superb: the mould- 
ings and their enrichment, 


all in white marble, are Greek in their perfection, though the capitals and their intermediate 
panels are a little overpowering: the plain bands of frieses and attics, and the walls, are in 
deheately tinted marble, mainly portasanta ; the compartments of the dome are no less beautiful 
in their arrangement and enrichment than the famous mosaics they frame, earned out from 
Raphael's cartoons. These mosaics would in themselves make the chapel famous. They are 
ona blue ground, so that as one looks up, the ribs of the panels seem to form an open framework 
to the sky. From the seeming hypaethral opening in the eye of the dome, God the Father 
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surrounded by cherubim looks down from heaven on the worshippers beneath. The roundels 
in the pendentives and the eight compartments of the attic are also from Raphael's designs, 
as is the statue of Jonah in the niche, executed by Lorenzetto Lotti. 

The architecture of this building has also been attributed to Raphael, but Letarouilly, 
Lalande, and our English authorities are convinced that it 1s by Peruzzi. If he was architect 
of the Farnesina, which was completed just before this chapel was begun, and where Raphael 
was in charge of the decoration, it is natural to assume that they also worked in collaboration 
here. Credit must certainly be given to both; and though Vasari states that “he designed the 
architecture of the stables of the Chigi, and Agostino’s Chapel in the Church of Sta. Maria del 
Popolo,”’ the fame of the mosaics and Peruzzi’s over-modest disposition might easily have led so 


gossipy and unreliable an authority to make a mistake. ‘To Peruzzi the exeention of the archi-- 


tecture of this chapel is due beyond all doubt. It has been pointed out that the Corinthian order 
is the same as that followed by Serlio, who admits that his facts are based on Peruzzi’s theories 
and researches. The setting of the enriched arch within the arch, and the unequal sizes of ceiling 
coffers are both found in the Palazzi Massimi. In the same are found also similar frets, guilloches, 
and ornamentation ; but the example which seems to give the most conclusive proof bycomparison 
is the High Altar in Siena Cathedral, in which panels of coloured marble are set in exquisitely 
moulded frames of white, and the whole character of mouldings and enrichments corresponds. 
This Greek-like refinement of egg-and-dart and leaf-and-tongue and acanthus foliage is found 
only in the work of one man. The mosaics of the chapel were completed in 1516. 

S, Eligio or 5. Alo degh Orefici, the dilapidated little chureh which stands in Via Giulia near 
the Tiber, is similar in type to the Cappella Chigi. In plan it consists of a Greek cross, with 
arms of slight projection, and an apse to the east. The interior is well proportioned, its height 
being two and a-half times the diameter of the hemispherical dome, which is raised on a low drum 
onee pierced by four small eyes, but now lit by larger windows. The lantern remains intact, and 
harmonises well with the simple dome, though subsequent alterations of the Baroque period have 
marred much of the beauty of this simple little building. Contemporary drawings, probably by 
Sallustio Peruzzi and an unknown French architect of the sixteenth century, have preserved the 
original design, which both on the interior and the exterior shows # severe restraint with none of 
the rich decoration found in the Cappella Chigi. The date of erection is given as 1509, the same year 
as the commencement of the Farnesina. Geymiller reproduces @ drawing which he takes to be by 
Sallustio, Poruxzis son, on which is written “ §. Alo degli Qrefict in strada Julia inverso il fume 
opera di Raffaello da Urbino.” This drawing shows # plan and details of the Dorie order. In 
contradiction to this there is a drawing of the dome and lantern by Aristotile da San Gallo which 
distinctly bears the words “ Di M° Baldassare da Siena chiesa delj Orefici in Roma di pezi lavorati 
ci pietra piana.” The argument is indeed involved, and is an instance of the difficulty of proving 
the authorship of the huildings of the period. It is known that Aristotile waa one of Raphael's 
chief architectural assistants, and he would not readily aceredit a building of bis master to 
Peruzzi, so that the dome and lantern, at any rate, must be by the latter, The close likeness to 
the Cappella Chigi would seem, to indicate that the same architect designed both, and the Greek 
cross type was & particular favourite with Baldassare. 

Peruzzi's earlier work was strongly influenced by Bramante, but he gradually freed himself, 
and three buildings, a casino and two palazwi, are interesting as showing the intermediate stage 
which culminated in the Palazzi Massimi. 

The Vigna di Papa Giulio is a still unfinished casino that was begun by the Cardinal Antonio 
Fabriano di Monte, on his property outside the Porta del Popolo. He died in 1538, and his 
nephew and heir beeame also Cardinal di Monte, and left Rome as Legate at Bologna ; but though 
elected Pope Julius IIL. in 1550, he never completed the Casino of the Vigna, but started 
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ile novo the beautiful villa adjoining that bears his name. There is a particular distinetion 
attached to this dilapidated and uncompleted building. It has an air of quietness and repose, with 
its expanse of plain brick wall on the ground floor, broken only by the great rusticated portone : 
remarkable also is the generous spacing of its simple windows and the graceful central loggia, 
and the unusual treatment of the curved truncated corner. The plan has a quaint originality. 
A barrel-yaulted carriage-way leads to a strange little court, in the form of an elongated 
hexagon, the loggia of which once looked upon @ water-garden, traces of which remain, 
Although there is but one apartment on the ground floor, a spacious stairway leads to a long 
snite of rooms above. 

In his Life of Jacopo Sansovino, Vasati tells us that “he began outside Rome the Vigna of the 
Cardinal di Monte, a large building situated by the Acqua Vergine.”” Now, in the building as it 
stands, there is nothing which corresponds with the known works of the younger Sansovino, who 
left Rome for Venice after the sack of 1527, and tradition has always ascribed it to Peruzzi. 
Internal evidence strongly corroborates the assumption. The Corinthian pilasters are almost 
identical in detail with those in the Cappella Chigi; the mouldings bear the impress of Peruzzi’s 
individuality, and the general scheme recalls the Villa Mieli, near Siena, which has 4 similar broad 
treatment of fagade, similar pilasters at the corners, and a similar rusticated portone. It is tre 
that the angle pilasters would in both eases be better away, but they are interesting as showing 
how Perazzi gradually eliminated the applied orders altogether. 

A small palazzo in the Via Giulia, standing between San Giovanni Fiorentini and the Palazzo 
Sacchetti, is an authentic work of Peruzzi, for his detailed drawings of it are to be seen in the 
Uffizi.at Florence. It belongs to his middle period, and on a marble tablet over the central door 
is the inscription 

COEMO MEDICI—DUCT FLORES 11— 

PACIS ATQUE JUSTICIAE CULTORI— 
The simple astylur facade of stuceoed brick with stone dressings is a piece of well-ordered fene- 
stration, but no traces are now left of the paintings which once gave to it a special interest, In 
1525 they were still in a tolerable state of repair, but the building was converted into an infantry 
barrack in 1845, and they were so cruelly mutilated that no trace of them now remains, The 
composition of these decorations, which were in bronze gilt, grisaille, and freseo, was Peruzzi’s, 
and probably the execution of them also. They represented distincuished members of the 
Medici family and their arms, a group of warriors in the character of antique statues, and a 
frieze of armour, 

Although architecturally it is one of Peruzzi's least successful buildings, its particular value 
lies in the fact that it shows the steps whereby he reached the perfection of the Palazzi Massimi, 
and for this reason the palace merits careful study. The cortile is raised some steps above the 
street level, and at the entrance has an unusually wide logeia with a semi-elliptical vault, similar 
in type to that in the cortile of the Palazzo Pietro Massimi. Beneath this loggia is a doorway 
which diminishes towards the lintel, this being the first known use of the motif since classic times ; 
but unlike the doorway of the Palazzo Massimi the diminution, oneseighth the width of the door, is 
exaggerated, and the architrave, being one-third the width of the opening, is unusually course und 
surmounted by An inadequate cornice, Over the door an antique bas-relief, eet, in a moulded 
frame, anticipates a similar effective arrangement in the cortile of tho Palazzo Pietro Massimi 
There is an unhappy relation between the two loggie of the end facade; the Ionic one is too wide 
for the Doric one below it, which js also not happy in its proportion, and the areades are un- 
fortunately not central in the elevation. But these arcades are interesting as being the first 
Renaissance instance of what has been misnamed the “ motif Palladio.” The architrave moulding, 
whieh also runs round the arch, is very thin, but the Doric capitals that have been added to the 
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antique granite columns are almost identical in profile with those of the portico of the Palazzo 
Pietro Massimi. The side elevation of the cortile resembles that of the Palazzo Angelo Massimi 
and an interesting feature is the spike-and-dise enrichment in the pilasters that support the cill of 
the ground-floor windows. One of the architect's careful drawings for this palace shows that the 
low end of the cortile, now built up, once had an opening with a baleony, giving one of those 
delightful views across the Tiber to the Monte Gianiculo that are a characteristic of the houses in 
the Via Giulia. Another drawing shows the battered doorway in detail, and others the plan, the 
logeie, and the windows. The mouldings deserve study not so much for their intrinsic value as 
that they show experiments which benefited his later work, ‘The architrave of the ground-floor 
window is one-fourth the opening, the cornice of the window has a most exaggerated overhang, 
and in the top string in the court the mam moulding as seen from below is too big in proportion 
to the lower members. | 

Tradition has assigned the Palazzo Altemps to Peruzzi, but it would be hard to think that he 
was responsible for more than the plan and the lower arcade of the cortile. Letarouilly suggests 
that Baldassare began the building, and that Martino Lunghi completed it, and this theory seems 
eorrect. ‘The plan is spacious and well balanced, and has two fine staircases, but the detail of 
the lower arcade of the cortile is the part of the building that seems particularly to indicate 
Peruzzi’s hand, although a tendency towards squatness in proportion and the absence of base 
mouldings give it a rather unfinished look. The detail of the capitals may be compared with 
those of the Parnesina, and the elliptical arches with several of his works, but the most remarkable 
part is the entablature of this lower order, which is closely rolated to that of the cortile of the 
Palazzo Pietro Massimi. This entablature is eight and a half times the height of the order, that 
of the Massimi being seven and one-fifth ; if divided into twelve parts, seven go to the cornice 
and five to the combined frieze and architrave. The rich effect of the fret is fine, and it combines 
excellently with the characteristically moulded dentil cornice above. A vigorously designed ibex 
decorates the keystones. 

Pernzzi almost invariably treated his courtyards with loggie at one or both ends, but he did 
not return the open arcades along the side, and this cortile offers no exception ; the windows fit 
very unhappily into the applied arches. The upper stories, while carrying up the same treatment, 
appear to be by another hand at a later date. 

Before considering the Massimi, three important buildings in Rome that have been wrong: 
fully ascribed to Baldassare Peruzzi—the Palazzi Linotte, Costa, and Lante—call for notice. 

Of recent years the authorities have unanimously ascribed the charming little Palazzo 
Linotte, also known as the Palazzo Regis or Piccola Farnesina, to Perugzi's vigorous, if leas 
refined, contemporary, Antonio da San Gallo il Giovane. The rustication of stones alternately 
thick and thin, the astylar fagade, the combination of brick and stone, the somewhat heavy 
and eoarse mouldings, are all characteristic of an outstanding individuality with a reputation 
for massiveness of conception rather than refinement of detail. The Linotte was probably 
built between 1517 and 1524 for the French prelate Thomas le Roy, and is remarkable for the 
three charmingly superimposed loggie to the tiny court and the simple beauty of the facade to 
Vieolo dell’ Aquila. | 

In comparing the Palazzo Costa on the Borgo Nuovo with the last-named example a dis- 
tinct similarity is evident, Letarouilly, Bedford, and Anderson attribute it to Peruzzi, others 
to Raphael, but the actual work, in the complete absence of documentary proofs, surely indi- 
cates the hand of Antonio. The fact that the Linotte was mistaken as Peruzzi’s work inevitably 
led to the theory that the Costa was also by the same hand. Alternating triangular and seg- 
mental pediments, which Peruzzi never used, are found in both these buildings—the heaviness 
of them is quite alien to the one and characteristic of the other architect. The unequal courses 
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of the rustication, the windows generally, and the mouldings all pomt to San Gallo as their 
author, whilst Peruzzi was not in the habit of placing his main cornice at the level of the order 
entablature in a case of this kind, but invariably put it as a crown to the whole facade, above 
the attic. There is a fine mass about the building with its effective treatment of the corner, 
and the arrangement of half-pilasters beside the main ones is an ingenious corrective to an 
otherwise awkward spacing, necessitated by the fact that the fagade was probably added to an 
older building. Letarouilly shows the bays equal, but actually there is a considerable dis- 
crepancy in the intercolumniation, as the triglyphs in the frieze show. 

LEONIS X. PONT. MAX. 

LIBERALITATE JACOBUS 

BRIXIANUS CHIRURGUS 

AEDIPICAVIT. 





The Palazzo Lante, in the Via Monterone, critically speaking, is one of the most puzzling 
buildings of the period. Vasari omits to mention both this palace and the Linotte, and in the 
complete absence of external evidence Anderson and Bedford ascribe it to Peruzzi. Burek- 
hardt is in accord with Letarouilly’s interesting and plausible deductions, which are reecapitu- 
lated below. 

The history of the Palazzo Lante is told by the fascinating heraldic carving in the caps 
and spandrels of the cortile, where the plume of three feathers set in a diamond ring, the yoke 
with interlacing cords, and an escuteheon bearing the six Medici globes, occur repeatedly. Now, 
the yoke and feathers are particular attributes of Leo X., yet why is the Cardinal’s hat or papal 
tisra wanting ? Contemporary Florentine history offers a likely explanation. In 1512 Cardinal 
Giovanni dei Medici, son of il Magnifico, aided by his nephew, Lorenzo, succeeded in seizing 
the power at Florence and in giving back the government of the Republic to his brother, 
Giuliano Il. Soon afterwards Pope Julius 11. died, and Cardinal Giovanm became Leo X. 
on the 19th March 1518. In the same year he persuaded Giuliano, whom he considered too 
feeble a character to have charge of affairs, to give up the power to his nephew, Lorenzo, To 
humour the deposed brother he made him general of the Papal army, a merely nominal position ; 
for Leo, though an astute diplomatist, lacked the mulitary initiative of his predecessor on 
St. Peter's throne. Giuliano died in 1516. 

The conclusions are that Leo X. began the Palazzo Lante to house the deposed Giuliano. 
In 1558 the palace was bought by Ludovico Lante della Rovere, who added the eagles to the 
spandrels of the upper story of the eortile, and Onorio Lunghi completed the building in 1600. 

Now, who was the architect ? Bramante was in charge of the Papal buildings when Leo 
came to power, and though the latter may have consulted him about the building, Bramante 
was infirm and paralysed, and died m 1514, a few months after the delivery of the plans, and 
probably before the work began. It is trae that the areades and capitals and stairease resemble 
somewhat the Palazzo Cancelleria, but it is not now at all certain that Bramante was architect 
to this latter building. 

A second and more likely theory is that Jacopo Sansovino designed the Lante. When i. 
1514 Leo attended brilliant f{@tes held at Florence in his honour while on his way to a conference 
with Francis I. at Bologna, Sansovino designed a temporary facade in wood for 8. Maria det 
Fiori which much delighted the Pope. On his return to Florence Leo again saw Sansovino, 
and entrusted to him the building of the facade of San Lorenzo. This scheme fell through, #0 
Sansovino followed the Pope to Rome, anda few years later was chosen by. Leo, in preference to 
Raphael, San Gallo, and Peruzzi, to build the Church of San Giovanni dei Fiorentini. It seems 
then, quite likely that the Palazzo Lante was designed by Sansovino before he went to Venice. 
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In the graceful sweep of the consoles on the astylar favade, in the delicate ilow of the carving 
that enriches the white marble capitals of the court, the hand of a consummate seulptor certainly 
geems to proclaim itself. The fact that the mouldings to the doors and windows of the fagade 
are in white marble in some measure accounts for their exquisite finish. ‘The friezes and panels 
are in portasanta. 

Imagination is required to conjure up the beauty that the unusual courtyard once pre- 
sented, for it is now used as a depository for poor antique copies, and many of the arcades have 
been built up. There is an unusual wealth of colour in the columns of portasanta, cippollino, 
and pavonazzetto, which is heightened by the carving m the enriched Dorie capitals of white 
marble. 

Next the Palazzo Lante is a house that has never been mentioned in connection with Peruzm, 
but it has such a close resemblance to other of his works, particularly in the relation of the fine 
rusticated basement to that of the Palazzo Ossoli, and im the proportions and details of the 
first-foor windows, that it seems most probable that Peruzzi was its author. Is it possibly 
owing to this little building that the Palazzo Lante, with which it is now connected, has been 
aseribed to Baldassare ? 

Burckhardt is alone in giving the Palazzetto Spada, in the Via di Capo di Ferro, to Peruzzi, 
but it seams an unlikely supposition, Letarouilly suggests that a house in the Via di Panone 
and another in the Piazza dei Satiri, with an interesting staircase, may be by Peruzzi. In 
collaboration with Michael Angelo, a sculptor of Siena, he designed the tomb of Hadrian VI. in 
S- Maria dell’ Anima, and possibly the doorways of that chureh. 

The Palazzo Pietro Massimi alle Colonne at Rome 1s incontestably the masterpiece of Baldas- 
sare Pernzai. 

In the sack of Rome the palace of the proud Massinn family im the Via San Pantaleo was 
pillaged and burned, together with many others, and Domenico Massimi died shortly after, 
dividing his property among his three sons, Pietro, Angelo, and Luca. Peruzzi was entrusted 
with the rebuilding of the palace. Seldom had an architect more difficulties to contend with, and 
seldom were difficulties more triumphantly overcome. Three proud brothers of an impoverished 
family required abodes that should with the utmost economy embody ther aristocratic lineage, 
for were they not descendants of that Fabius Maximus who led the armies of Rome against 
Hannibal? The house of a Roman patrician was to be re-created, and the name of the family, 
“Alle Colonne,” was to be embodied in the facade. 

The elassies were searched for information (for undreamed-of Pompeii was to lie buried for 
two centuries more). Yet with, so far as we are aware, 10 actual instance to work upon, Peruzzi 
has made the Palazzo Pietro Massimi perhaps more Roman than the house of the Vetth. Init 
the spirit of old Rome re-lives. It is no mere resuscitation of a past style. The fact that the site 
was awkward and irregular, and that the old walls were to be used as much as possible, seemed 
to spur on rather than to discourage the undaunted artist. Beginning with # straight facade, as is 
shown in his preliminary plan in the Uffizi, he later decided to follow the curve of the then narrow 
street, and thus gave to his chej-d'arwore that special distinction for which it is perhaps best 


known. 

Reference to the preliminary scheme shows how much thought was bestowed on the plan 
before he obtained the consummate balance and centrality of the completed building. The 
simple blending of the two separate establishments of two of the brothers is most admirable. The 
planning of the Palazzo Massimi appeals to us to-day, not only for its beauty and ingenuity, but 
ulso for its modernity. There is none of the pompous pretension that is often associated with the 
Italian palace, but a delightful and rare sense of domesticity, The elder brother's house im every 
way shows the greater originality. From the Via del Paradiso, which centralises with the portico 
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columns standing out against the darkness of the recess, 15 as brilliant as it is unusual, and the 
coupled columms perform a logical function in supporting the heavy mass of superimposed wall. 
In the refinement of the entasis of the Dorie columns, and the unusually heavy overhanging of 
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Over the portico is a range of seven consoled windows with a ressault under each, but above 
this the fagade becomes dull, being uniformly channelled, unbroken by string courses, and pierced 
by two stories of oblong mezzanine windows. The whole is crowned by a superb fully enriched 
cornice. In criticising this frontage, however, it must be noted that the principal factor which 
controlled the design has been removed by the widening of the narrow curved street into the 
Corso. Origimally little would have been noticed above the windows of the piano nobile. 

But to return to the portico. It forms one of the most beautiful and carefully studied 
works of the whole Renaissance. In contrast with the simple severity and repose of the exterior, 
the ceiling, with its skilfully disposed lacunaria, varying in size and depth, is moulded and 
enriched with a refinement and beauty that are essentially Greek in feeling. A either end of the 
vradual curve is a large niche, elliptical on plan, with lozenge-shaped coffers to the semi-dome 
that are cleverly adjusted in dimimishing sizes to the ellipse, and are enriched with delicate little 
figures from mythology. It is supertivous to criticise the fact that these, and the ceiling, and the 
vaults of the cortile are all executed in stucco, for they have endured all these centuries unharmed, 
and the then freshly diseovered antique stuccoes of the Palatine justified Peruzzi in executing 
these in a material at which moderns are apt to scoff. 

The famous doorway that leads to the vestibule is studied with the utmost care, and there is 
in the Uffizi an interesting original drawing of Peruzzi showing it in detail. Unlike its prototype 
in the small palace in the Via Giulia, there is a Helleme refinement in the slightness of the 
diminution towards the lintel, which actually occurs in the architrave as well. The same 
delicacy 18 evident in the proportion of the mouldings, the purity of the ornaments, and the 
graceful lines of the console, which is linked to the laurel ornament on the frieze by a most orginal 
adjustment, and though Monaldini has criticised the supertluity of dentils and modillions, it 

would be hard to instance a much more beautiful door. It is interesting to compare with it the 
one which Antonio da San Gallo i) Giovane modelled after this one for his Palazzo Sacchetti. 
Before leaving the portico it should be noted that the pilasters are less in width than the lower 
diameters of their corresponding columns, and that the bench has notable console supports. 

Vitruvius in his description of a Roman house says -—“ Nobles, however, and those in autho- 
rity and honour, having to render service to the citizens, require royal vestibula, lofty atria, and 
spacious peristylia.” Thus from the portico, the prothyrum, with its enriched barrel ceiling, 
leads to the most beautiful courtyard of all Rome. Though the open space measures only thirty- 
six feet by thirty, the effect is quite miraculously large. There is a harmonious variety in the 
facades, and the mouldings and the ornaments are as exquisite as in the portico. One side of the 
courtis low, with a recessed fountain in the centre, flanked on either side by doorways surmounted 
by reliefs in stucco frames. Above the loggia, at the far end, the facade has pilasters correspond- 
ing with the colamns opposite, but on the other side there is fenestration only. A very lexicon 
of ornament is found in the elliptical vaults of the loggia of the ground floor. ‘They are in stucco, 
and are said to have been exeented by Giovanni da Udine, who worked for Raphael at the 
Vatican. The columns are severely classical, but in the entablature the frieze is omitted, whilst 
below the finely moulded cornice isolated guttw give quaint and unusual effect. Remarkable, 
too, is the detail of the pilasters that come below the windows. 

It has been suggested that the oblong openings above the entablature of the lower order 
which light the vaulting may be later insertions, but Peruzazi’s careful drawings in the Uffizi prove 
that he was responsible for the chief architectural defect of the cortile. He must not be blamed, 
however, for the objectionable detail of the Baroque fountain. Accounts in the Massimi archives 
record that Gian-Solari was paid for executing stueco work in 1610, a fact which also avcounts fur 
certain florid lapses in the niche frames, on the staircase and elsewhere, and particularly in the 
retrograde ornament of the smaller court at the back. A fine staircase leads to the Ionic loggia on 
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the piano nobile, which is entered through an arch decorated with pilasters, with alternating 
flutes and channels and an interesting guilloche ornament. The columns and pilasters and the 
doorway are of light grey marble. not of porous stone like the rest of the building; and the eapitals, 
though Greek in the purity of the volute lines, seem somewhat small and narrow. It is interesting 
to compare the ornament on the side of the volute with that on the consoles of the cornice of the 
Casa Pollini at Siena. The general effect of this graceful upper loggia, which contrasts so well 
with the severer one below, is enhanced by the colour scheme of the freseoed walls, and the ceiling 
of painted oak with rich coffers based on three hexagonal panels. 

A beautiful doorway leads to the great Hall of the Dais, a superb example of a Roman state 
room, which still contams the scarlet baldachino with its tapestries, The eye is at once drawn 
to the splendour of the carved and coloured ceiling, with its rich coffers of varying sizes, and to 
the deep frieze below that harmonises with the ceiling compartments. The panels represent 
scenes from the history of the illustrious family, small windows being substituted on the side 
facing the street, after the Peruzzi manner; but, unfortunately, the Ionic pilasters shown im 
Letarouilly’s drawing are no longer visible, having been only painted in fresco, and the result is an 
appearance of top-heaviness. Variety is found in the ceilings of the other reception-rooms, which 
are all coloured. ; 

_ dt seems strange that the adjacent palace of the brother Angelo should be architecturally so 
different in character from that of Pietro, in spite of the remarkable harmony of the planning, 
and though more typical of the period, it cannot lay claim to the originality of its neichbour. 
No evidence is found here of the Greek influence that is so prominent in Pietro’s house. It is a 
Roman house of the culminating period, with its simple balanced plan, its fine portone, its five 
well-spaced windows, set in a fagade, unencumbered by pilasters, but confined by angle quoins 
and divided horizontally by string-courses, one with a decorative fret. The window openings are 
singularly happy in proportion, and are well contrasted in size and shape; and the details gene- 
rally are pure, severe, and well worth careful study. Qwing to Peruzzi’s untimely death, the 
comice was never added, 

The cortile is very similar to that of the house in the Via Giulia—m both the open space 
corresponds almost exactly with Vitravius’ rale, that “* the width of the atrium should be two- 
thirds its: length.” The sides, with their ranges of simple windows, bear no relation to the two 
ends, which both have loggie on the ground floor consisting of the conventional Roman arcade 
framed by the Dorie order with its regular triglyph and metope. The pedestals appear weak 
and stilted, and the arch imposts are cut into by pilusters—a defect that often occurs in Rome, 
where the pilasters seldom have sufficient projection to take the impost comfortably, as is sean in 
the porch of 5. Maria in Domnica. 

The cortile to-day is deprived of its culminating feature, for the far loggia on the ground floor 
has been built up. But anyone who obtains admittance at the little central door finds that it has 
been converted into the prince's kitchen—for the Massimi still live here, and the latest scion of 
this ancient family is often visible in the arms of his gorgeously apparelled nurse—and that 
opposite him is the crowning glory of the building, a great niche, set in an apsidal termmation 
to the loggia which once elosed the vista from the street. This niche is 5 feet 8 Inches across 
and 14 feet high, with the back panelled and the semi-dome enriched with coffers. Its effect is 
greatly heightened hy being set back ina recessed arch two feet deep, the soffits of which are richly 
decorated with flowing Roman acanthus seroll-work. The exquisite richness of this feature must 
have greatly enhanced the general effect of a severely simple courtyard. 

_ The view across the loggia at the entrance is admirable, with the panelled areh and short. 
fhght of six steps that comes before the turn to the main fight leading to the loggia of the “ piano 
nobile.” The Ionic capitals are perhaps as beantiful as any in Rome, and are the outcome of 
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the labour that Peruzzi spent on the setting out of volutes, as seen in his drawings. A rich 
ceiling and deep painted frieze are also found in the large hall opening off the loggia. The two 
Palazzi Massimi are the culminating triumphs of a period in which palatial architecture pre- 
dominated, and, though innumerable instances of larger buildings could be found, none show so 
high a measure of perfection. The third brother, Luca, intended to place his palace on the 
opposite side of the road, but it was never built. 


SIENA, 


How different from Rome, and all that Rome implies, is the lovely Tnusean city that gave 
Peruzzi birth—Siena, set in a fruitful land of vines and olives. There is a delightful sense of 
intimacy about this quaint old town with its wall: and gateways, its steep and crooked lanes, ita 





Tue Peavzst Bastiox, Siena. 


red-brick buildings, with their rich brown roofs, nestling among hills and valleys. Here firat was 
awakened the sense of beauty in the boy who became not only Siena’s most distinguished archi- 
tect but one of the most famous artists of her distinct and interesting school of painting; for the 
wide-eved Baldassare in his boyhood had watched the busy throngs of workmen, sculptors, and 
bys ise engaged upon the building and embellishment of the great Duomo. 

Althongh not many years of his life were spent in his native town, and he was principally 
eoneerned with the building of the fortifications as Architetto del Pubblico, a post he held from 
1527 to 1529, and again from 1531, he nevertheless has left an indelible mark upon the place, apart 
from works executed in his official capacity. How munch ts directly due to his personal supervision, 
in these smaller buildings, it would be hard to say, but it is certain that lapses found in some of 
those which have been attributed to him can only be due to the school of pupils and assistants 
that grew up under his tutelage. 
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There is little evidence as to the date of these Sienese buildings, so no attempt has been made 
to arrange them in chronological order. The great bastion that he built to the right of the Porta 
Pispina at an angle of the city wall is one of the most remarkable pieces of fortification in Italy, 
and is almost Egyptian in its strength and grandeur. The pronounced batter of the base 1s sur- 
mounted by a huge 14-inch torus, above which mses a great mass of unbroken brick; anda rich 
terracotta cornice, a plain brick frieze, and another torus form an effective crown to the whole. 
The form of the plan is peculiar, and no more striking instance could be found of the archt- 
tectonic quality ennobling an engineering work that admirably fulfils its practical purpose. 

It does not seem probable that Peruzzi designed the Porta Pispina and the Porta Laterina ; 
but the Porta Camollia has simple lines and coupled bnick pilasters with stone Doric capitals which 
must be from his design. 
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The Casa Pollini, or Celsi, which stands on the street called by the Sienese after his name, is not 
only Peruzzi’s most beautiful Sienese work but one of the most charming and satisfying houses 
of all Italy, and like the Palazzo Pietro Massimi at Rome it sums up all the best characteris- 
tics of the man. Here full advantage is taken of an awkward site; simple local materials are 
used with frank and admirable fitness ; the proportions of the facade show 4 rare harmony and 
repose, and its large plain surfaces are adorned only by a few mouldings of refined profile and an 
exceedingly rich and well-designed cornice in red terracotta, which is placed in the shadow of 
the shaped rafters that project two feet beyond the topmost member. Comparison with the 
great bastion shows many corresponding features—the batter of the base, the torus mouldings, 
the plain wall surfaces, and the rich crowning cornice. How cleverly the awkward junction of the 
steep narrow lane with the street has been overcome; how effectively the existing levels have 
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por adjusted ; and how delightful the carrying on of the basement wall to support the raised 
dem, 

The batter on the basement is 2 feet 3 inches on a height of 12 feet, and it is evident that the 
doors and windows here are later insertions, and that originally it was only pierced by small 
openings. The plain brick surface that comes between the lower terracotta torus and the 
moulded stone string-course below the seven windows of the “ piano nobile “ 15 in height the 
same as that of these window openings, which are just over one and a half times their width m 
height and one and a half times their width apart, The architrave of stone is just under 
one-fifth of the opening; there isa sunk panel in the frieze, and the cornice is simply moulded. 
A large expanse of plain surface above these windows, which is just over one and a half times 
their height, is accounted for by the fact that the rooms inside are vaulted, being, moreover, 
decorated by three interesting frescoes by Peruzzi. The depth of the frieze is twice the depth of 
the cornice, which is one-sixteenth of the height of the whole facade ; and the little windows in the 
frieze are just over half the width of the main windows below. The bricks are of a size that gives 
five courses to 14 inches. 

Few buildings illustrate more excellently the effects that may be obtamed by the simplest 
elements, by sound straightforward design, devoid of meretricious tricks and superfluous orna. 
ment, and the maturity of the style indicates that it belongs to a late phase of his art. 

The noble campanile of the Carmine across the road is also interesting in its straightforward 
use of brick, and is full of Peruzzi’s characteristics. The treatment of deep brick arches, slightly 
sunk panels, and cornices marking off the various stories is more successful than the rather 
awkward junction of the octagon with the square. Peruzzi also designed the cloisters that adjoin 
this church ; they are in brick except for the capitals and bases of the Doric pilasters, which are in 
stone ; the arches of the arcades are semi-elliptical, and the brick rings and cornices merit careful 
study. Above the arcade are two ranges of small windows with brick architraves. 

Less happy than the Casa Pollini is No. 24, a house farther down the Via Baldassare Peruzzi. 
It also is of brick with stone dressings, and has brick pilasters. Perhaps the most interesting 
feature is the fine central doorway, which diminishes from 6 feet 1 inch to 5 feet 84 inches ; it has 
deep jambs, and the cornice fits in cleverly with the stone caps of the brick pilasters. 

‘The facade of the Church of Sta, Martha has also a very beantifal stone doorway which must 
unhesitatingly be given to Peruzzi. Like the last example, it has a batter, and the jambs, 5 feet 
84 inches deep, allow for four steps, which give a fine effect. Particularly refined and charae- 
teristic are the mouldings and consoles of this door, whilst the facade has a slight batter on the 
plain brick base, and, above, simple windows, and brick niches set between pilasters. 

The Palazzo Mocenni or Franceseomt, in the Via Cavour, has a good sense of proportion 
and an interesting disposition of windows on a plain brick facade. Not only do the mouldings, 
the windows in the frieze, and the torus suggest that Peruzzi designed the building, but the 
terracotta cornice also is identical with those of the Casa Pollini and Palazzo Turchi cast from 
the sume moulds. ‘The windows of the” piano nobile " are later in date, and it is evident that 
the building was never finished according to the original scheme. 

The cloister of San Martino has been attributed to Peruzzi, but it must be admitted that it 
is one of the most disappointing of his designs, although it shows a direct use of moulded brick. 
The simple plan is of four bays by five, and the elevations consist of two superimposed arcades 
with applied Dorie pilasters. Those above are of the same attenuated proportions that Peruzzi 
used in his carly Roman work, being ten and a half times their width in height; and the imposts 
are also in the form of Dorie capitals. Judging from the style this should be an early experi- 
ment, or it may have been earried out during his absence. 

Much more satisfying = the charming little chureh of San Giuseppe, which is splen 
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situated on the outskirts of the town where the ground slopes rapidly away to olive orchards. It 
piles up very finely from below and, like the Casa Pollini, shows bow fully Peruzzi took advantage 
of the natural site, In plan it consists of an equal octagon 36 feet across, surmounted by a plain 
eroined vault, and with four slightly projecting arms. The facade to the entrance, with its 
two tiers of applied brick pilasters, does mot reveal the distinction that is given to the other 
side of the building, where the slightly projecting arms finish in a battered base, and an arch ts 
thrown across between them, giving o baleony that looks across the lovely Val d’Elsa, The 
deep frieze has little windows, the octagon elliptical eves, and its low-pitched roof of mellow 
coloured tiles is surmounted by a well-proportioned lantern. Here are all the elements of the 
bastion and Casa Pollini used under different cireumstances—the battered base, the plain 
surfaces of unbroken brick, and the deep frieze below crowning shadow. 

The chapel that stands outside the Porta Camollia is in Peruzzi’s earlier Sienese manner. In 
form it is like a little classic temple with a portico, with three arches to the front and one at each 
end on the return sides, combined with pilusters of slight projection. The pediment above 
truthfully expresses the low-pitched roof, which runs through from end to end; and elliptical 
eves above the arches, and sunk panels, reeall the Carmine tower. It is almost entirely built of 
brick, with stone for the Doric capitals and bases; five courses of brickwork go to 11 inches, and 
the cornice is admirable in its simple use of moulded brick and tiles. 

It is impossible to agree with Bedford that the interior of the Church of the Servi, or 5an- 
tissima Concezione, is by Peruzzi, for the capitals and bases are coarse, and there is no trace of 8 
characteristic moulding; nor is the doorway of Santo Spirito worthy of him, though he is said 
to have designed it in 1519 for Girolamo Piccolomini, Bishop of Pienza, | 

The charming grace of the little cortile of $. Catherine's house, with its slender stone Dorie 
columns and simple use of brick, does not betray in its details the refinement of Baldassare, and 
was probably carried out by one of his pupils, possibly from his design. 

As “ capo maestro "' of the Duomo, Peruzzi designed the High Altar and the pilaster decora- 
tions in the apse. Plain panels of veined and coloured marble are framed in mouldings of white 
which, m the beauty of their profiles and their ornamentation, are unsurpassed in Italy, As exe- 
cuted, it is an improvement upon his preliminary study preserved in the Palazzo Reale at Turin. 

Matas attributes to Peruzzi the design of the beautiful staircase to the Cathedral pulpit which 
was carved by Bernardino di Giacomo in 1545. 

The organ case that he designed for Santa Maria della Seala has been much admired for its 
unusually capricious and imaginative design. It is coloured, and makes an effective piece of 
decoration. 

Milanesi thinks that Peruzzi designed the marble seat in the Loggia della Mereanga, and 
tradition assigns the Fonte di Peseaia to Peruzzi. It shows a clever use of brick, though the 
authorship is doubtful. 

Dotted about the lovely country around Siena are several villas attributed to Peruzzi. 
The nearest of these, a mile or so outside the Porta Camollia, is called the Palazzo 'Turchi or 
Casa del Diavolo, and the main portion of it can without doubt be assigned to Baldassare. At 
the far end is o quaint, narrow, tower-like building, in brick, with a turret, effectively decorated 
with heraldic shields and busts set in well-modelled terracotta wreaths, and lettered panels 
supported by coupled consoles and the Piccolomini moon. It is impossible to explain how this 
was Connected with the little chapel that stands at the junction of the two roads, for the low con- 
necting block is presumably of later dato. 

The chapel is perhaps not so remarkable in its general design as for the beauty of the orna- 
ment and mouldings. ‘The cornice is from the same terracotta moulds as that of the Casa Pollini, 
so it probably belongs to the same date. On the frieze are griffins and candelabra, which recall 
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those on the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina in the Forum, modelled with great delicacy. 
The wave ornament in the architrave, the enrichment of the pilaster caps, and the ornament and 
mouldings generally, are the expression of the same man who designed the Chigi Chapel and the 
Siena Cathedral High Altar, The antique influence is very noticeable in the pediment and the 
rich coffers to the deep-set arch, as well as in the entablature. The bocks, which, like the terra- 
cotta, are of a rich red colour, finish at six courses to 15 inches. 

The Villa Mieli has been mentioned in connection with the Vigna del Papa Giulio at Rome, 
and has an unpretentious facade with generous stucco surfaces, stone Corinthian pilasters at the 
angle, small windows m the frieze, and a rusticated portone. 

Much more famous is the Villa Belearo, that stands on a hill some miles from Siena. It is 
particularly remarkable for Peruzzi’s own fanciful and delicate paintings that decorate the ceiling 
of thie loggia. They 
belone to his later 
years. This placing 
of small figure 
groups in panels 


surround ed by 
dainty filigree orna- 


ment and birds is 
characterstic of 
him. 

It is surely a 
gross libel to say 
that the facade of 
the Villa Santa 
Colomba, as it now 
stands, i by 
Peruzzi, for it is 
clothed nan objec- 
tionable dress. The 
windows of the first 
floor, the whole of : 2 
the top story, the Pautarse Tonem, Siena, 
exageerated, bat- 
tered buttresses, the niches and cartouches, belong to a later date. It is true, however, that 
behind all this florid covering traces of a purer form are visible in the recessing of the three 
arches and the detail of the orders, but Peruzm would hardly have blocked columns, although 
he may have designed the plan and spiral staircase and given a sketch for the facade. 

Bedford says that he designed the Villa Celsa, four miles beyond the Santa Colomba, and a 
small country church near by. 





BoLoGsa. 

After Rome and Siena, Bologna is the city which is most closely associated with Peruzzi's 
nume, He went there in 1522, as has been stated, to prepare drawings for the completion of San 
Petronio, and during his stay he designed the beautiful doorway of San Michele in Bosco, that 
stands on the hill just outside the city. The opening of this doorway measures 15 feet by 7 feet 
6 inches, and the Greek influence is here felt as strongly as in any of his works. The batter 
towards the lintel is slight and refined, 2 inches in all; and the architrave, which is just one-sixth 
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of the opening—Peruzzi’s were often heavier in proportion—has an admirable section. The 
hollowed upright that supports the console remains vertical on its external face, and the consoles 
themselves are almost over-enriched with ball ornaments and scales on the face, that are found 
also on the modillions of the Casa Pollini cornice at Siena. Whilst the low pitch of the pediment, 
the antefix#, and the general character of the door are strongly Greek in feeling, the flowing 
scroll-work of the friese dis- 
tinetly recalls the Roman 
ornament from the Forum 
of Trajan. It would perhaps 
have been better had this 
frieze been left plain. 

— : Bedford says that he 
SEO ae SE ee | designed the Fioresi palace, 


| Pe 


— 2, | and froma drawing in the 
——— | Uffizi we know that he 
designed the unimportant 
Palazzo Lambertini. The 
loggia of this building until 
quite recently was to he seen 
in the Albergo del Com- 
mercio, which, however, was 
lately swept away for city 
improvements. 

Until quite recently the 
famous Palazzo Albergati 
has been considered by 
many to be Peruzzi's master- 
piece, and it is with much 
diffidence that this theory 18 
called in question, for almost 
all our ablest and most elo- 
quent English authorities 
have unhesitatingly attri- 
buted it to Baldassare. In 
venturing to assert that m 
this magnificent facade 
Peruzzi had no share, tt 
must not be thought that 
the author of this essuy fails 
to appreciate what must always rank as one of the noblest frontages of all time. How came 
it that this building was attributed to the master? Does the actual work really justify the 
assumption that Peruzzi was the architect ? It is trac that there is a batter on the base, that 
there are small windows in the frieze, that there is a sublimity of proportion and grandeur of 
scale that are worthy of Peruzzi: but are these general indications sufficient proof? Vasari 
would scarcely have omitted to mention a building of such prime importance, and recently 
discovered facts seem to prove conclusively that the credit of this truly admirable fagade 
must be given to another. Burckhardt’s new edition says that the windows and right door were 
built by Battista di Piero of Como in 1519, that the main cornice is dated 1584, and the great 
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left door, which was to have formed the centre of ‘the front, 1612. Now, does the internal 
evidence bear this out 9 The right-hand doorway manifestly could not be by Peruzzi ; and 
charming as are the little ground-floor windows, their mouldings have a top-heaviness and 
coarseness of which the most refined of architects could never have been guilty. Coarse, too, are 
the Ionie capitals to the windows of the piano nobile, and the arches fit unhappily between 
theecolumns, ‘The cornice does not in a smgle momber bear the hall mark of Peruzzi's style. It 
would seem, then, that these points in the actual work bear out the given dates. In suggesting 
that Sebastian Serlio may be the architect who completed this building—the date of which 1s 
given as 1540, four years after Peruzzi’s death—Dr. Albreeht Haupt has offered a very plausible 
explanation. Serlio admits im his book that he owed his knowledge of architecture mostly to 
Pernzzi, and he dwells upon the time and care that his master spent in instructing him 
in the art. Moreover, Serlio was a Bolognese, and it seems extremely probable that the batter 
of the basement, which has clearly been added to earlier building, and the Peruzzi characteristics 
here were due tothe hand of the disciple. Indirectly, credit must certainly be given to Peruzzi, 
but whether the building should be included in a list of his anthentio works is another 
matter. 

As it stands to-day, the work which Peruzzi executed in other parts of ltaly is not of very 
great importance. He prepared for Alberto Pio a model for the Duomo of Carpi, which was sent 
from Rome in 1515. ‘The churel was only partly built, remamed unfinished until 1606, and was 
then so altered that only the general idea ean be assigned to Peruzzi. Between 1517 and 1520 
he was engaged on the Church of 5, Niceolo in the same town, and in 1511 and 1515 sent designs 
for the Oratorio della Rotunda and the Oratorio della Sagra, the first of which was taken down 
in the seventeenth century. | 

For Ferrara he designed the doorway of the Palazzo Sacrati or Prosperi, which is heavy and 
disappointing. ‘The frieze ornament and detail recall the doorway at Bologna, and the cornice 
may be compared with the Cappella Chigi at Rome. The Chureh of 5. Sebastiano at Vallepiatta 
and the Panteone di Pontremoli at Viterbo have been attributed to Peruzzi, as well as a villa 
near Bibbiano for Cardinal Petrucel, and one at Salone for Cardinal Trivulzi. 

At Montepulciano, Baldassare added the top story and cortile to the Pal. Contueci which the 
elder Antonio da San Gallo had begun, and the Pal. Rice is said to have been carried out from 

The lengthy catalogue of Peruzzi’s works would not be complete without mentioning the 
fact that he made drawings for and probably actually began the great Pentagon at Caprarola, 
for he i said to have directed the building of the ground floor in 1530. Drawings in the Uffizi 
and at Siena Jeave no room for doubt that Perusz initiated this superb scheme, which Vignola 
brought to so sneeessiul a conclusion. Among his sketchbooks are studies for spiral stairs and 
cireular churches setin pentagons. Nor is this the only instance in which Vignola benefited by 
Peruzzi's teeming brain. oes, pend) Se I 

Though he excelled as 4 draughtsman, Peruzzi realised that in architecture drawing was of 
secondary importance only, and yet the portfolio of his drawings in the Uffizi at Florence is of 
the utmost value to the student, for his draughtsmanship is, like his character and his: design, 
sound, straightforward, and simple, yet full of feeling and most sensitive in touch. There are no 





tricks about his drawing. ‘The line extremely delicate, the shadows are washed in light tones, - 


his more finished plans are drawn in with a fine, finn line, and the circles are put m with com- 
passes ; on the walls of plans he almost invariably put a light sepia wash, and the charm of his 
drawings is heightened in no small degree by the beautiful handwriting of his notes and figures. 
Other drawings, less geometrical, have 3 fresh sense of freedom. A study of the Massimi door, 
in particnlar, shows how fully and accurately every detail was thought out. 
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The many working drawings for his actual buildings have been referred to, and are of great 
critical importance. There are besides three schemes for a monastery, one of which has two 
large courts, circular and octagonal, and a spacious library, refectory, and porticos, with a 
central church. 

Studies for the Pentagon of Caprarola, for a circular stair, for the Palazzo del Vescovo 
d'Aquinas, that exists no more, are here ; fortifications also, and elaborate machinery and cog- 
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wheels, and careful setting oat of Ionic volutes. But one of the most remarkable drawings 1s 
& composition inJperspective of a piazza with triumphal arches, temples, and arcades) which 
Serlio imitated. 

The“ Taccuino di Baldassare Peruzzi,” in the Biblioteca communale at Siena, cannot be 
passed by without dwelling upon Hermann Egger’s learned pamphlet on the authenticity of its 
authorship. 

On the 5th April 1536, Charles ¥.came to Rome in triumph, to be crowned by Pope Paul IL. 
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Cardinal Giovanni Gaddi was in charge of the decorations, which were on a most lavish scale, 
and every source says that Antonio da San Gallo il Giovane had supreme control over the seulptors, 
painters, carpenters, and stonemasons. Now, in Peruzzi’s Sienese sketchbook there are fifteen 
studies for triumphal arches, which can only have been intended for this State entry of the 
emperor, for Charles VIIL in 1483 entered Rome in the night, and not till Mare Antonio Colonna 
returned in triumph from the Battle of Lepanto m 1571 did Rome have any other such festivity. 
The triumph took place in April 1556, and Peruzzi died in January of the same year; but it 
is known that the question of the decoration was being discussed on 26th November in the 
previous year, and the position that Peruzzi then held, combined with the fact that he excelled 
in festive and scenic architecture, makes it seem highly probable that San Gallo carried out 
Peruzzi’s designs. 

The question now arises, Did Peruzzi make all these drawings that are preserved in the 
sketchbook ? Hermann Egger asserts that some of them are only copies of originals. Peruzzi, 
as is seen in the Uffizi, generally drew in his plans with a firm decisive line, washed in the walls, 
and filled in notes and dimensions in his unmistakable handwriting ; but m the sketchbook the 
lines often tremble; there are no washes on the walls, no shadows, and no characteristic notes 
or dimensions. Accordingly, Egger makes the deduction that they were copied in rapid suc- 
cession by a young unknown architect in 1580. But whether this is true or not, the Sienese 
sketchbook preserves many designs by Baldassare that would otherwise be lost. . 

Many of the pages are doubtless authentic. They contain Leonardesque fancies : vigorous 
studies of horses, dogs, elephants and camels, lions und sea-serpents and porcupmes. One 
drawing shows a crowd watching « procession, all on tiptoe or clinging to pillars, full of eager 
expectation. There are numerous sketches for Madonnas. Of more architectural interest are 
studies for §. Peter's, for the terraces and steps before Caprarola, for a pentagonal church with 
a circular interior, for tombs, for a colonnaded bridge, and for the High Altar at Siena 
Cathedral. 

Other Peruzzi sketches and drawings are in the Vienna Court Library, notably a rectangular 
iminary plan for Caprarola. 








Eee 


CONCLUSION, 

The individuality of the artist canniot be divorced from his works, and in the case of Baldas- 
sare Peruszai the two are in perfect accord. It is unfortunate that there is not more information 
about a character go rare. He combined with pride and firmness a childlike simplicity, and 
his modesty was remarkable for an age so fall of bombastic self-assertion, lust, and greed as 
the Cinquecento. He was a Greek, not only in his work but also in the lofty independence 
of his soul, and nothing that was sordid and mean had a place in his disposition. Had Peruzzi 
desired to lead the princely eourtier’s life, such as Bramante led at Milan or Raphael at the 
Papal Court, he could no doubt have gratified his desire, for he enjoyed the friendship of 
waalthy and powerful met ¢ bit worldly success had for hun no allurements. How striking 
ig the contrast between his lowly Sienese home and Antonio da San Gallo’s splendid palace on 
the Via Giulia. His was the quiet life lived amid the turmoil of a restless and eventful age, the 
life of the artiat and scholar living for his art alone, desiring neither wealth nor applause. “* He 
was always courteous, modest, and gentle with all," says Vasari, whose anecdote of the siege of 
Florence, when Baldassare “ refused to do what the Pope bade him, whose indignation he did 
not fear, though Clement was much incensed against him,” may not be quite borne out by 
historical fact, but was based upon 4 reputation for independence of spint. The seanty earnings 
of his industrious youth he shared with his mother and sister; and yet further testimony to the 
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gentle, lovable charm of his character is given by his pupil Serlio, in The Five Books of Archi- 
lecture, where he writes :-— 

For all you will find here to please you, do not give praise to me, boi give it well to my predecessor 
Baldassare Pernzzi of Siena, who was not only very learned in his art, but was also courteoas as well aa liberal 
in instructing those who were interested, especially me, which recounts to his benignity, 

Peruzzi's work is the essence of his character. ‘The amount achieved in an architectural 
practice that probably only covered twenty-five years, to say nothing of the results of many 
other activities, is eloquent testimony to an untiring industry. His buildings invariably express 
breadth, simplicity, and repose combined with an exquisite refinement of detail; and his 
independence of mind is reflected in the originality that permeates the work and makes it so 
refreshing and vital. Yet, whilst the most scholarly of architects, he was not the slave of rules 
that sapped the life from the work of some of his suceessors, but was fired with a passion to 
evolve new combinations based upon antique precedent. Every smallest detail 1 purged 
in the crucible of thought. His triumph over difficulties is at one with his dauntless courage 
of soul, and the quality that gives to works of small compass the appearance of grandeur and 
aeale is the outcome of a great mind living in humble circumstances. His designs for soeneny 
proclaim his imaginative and inventive powers; his Ponzetti freseo an intense purity and 

The work.of Baldassare Peruzzi has style. It is the work of a particular man which, though 
belonging to the school of his day, yet possesses a more sensitive refinement, a more complete 
expressiveness, a fuller esthetic realisation than that of his fellows. Under him the Renaissance 
style reached its highest level of perfection, In the work of no man is found a nobler majesty 
of mass combined with such purity of detail. His construction, like his design, is simple, direct, 
and sound. His exquisite ornament is never carried to exeess, but is effectively placed in con- 
trast to plain surfaces. 

Of particular features that originated with or were first revived by him may be mentioned 
the placing of small windows in the frieze, the diminishing of door openings towards the lintel, 
the battering of basements, and the consoles or pilasters below the sills of ground-floor windows, 
framing panels or basement openings. The motif Palladio and the placing of figures on the 
spandrel arches, are probably due to his initiative, and he used the orders with considerable 
latitude, being their master, not their slave. me. 

Peruzzi was a master of materials also, and his use of brick and terracotta in Siena is an 
admirable instanee of the appreciation of texture. In Rome he often covered brick with stucco, 
after the ancient Roman manner, and it must be borne in mind that he generally did this in 
order to obtain a surface for decorative painting. He had a fine knowledge of masonry: the 
richly decorated stucco vaults of the Massimi are justified by their durability. His Sienese High 
Altar in marble is full of understanding for the material, and his organ case in wood of a playful 
caprice. 

It was in Siena, with its steep ways and awkward corners, that he learned to realise the 
mathetic possibilities of unusual sites, not shirking difficulties by making the rough places smooth or 
the crooked straight, but attaining his effects by the retention of existing curves and levels. His 
mouldings and their enrichments possess a distinction, refinement, and purity that are supreme. 

Peruzzi went further than the other architects of the Kenaissance in that, while sharing 
with them a boundless enthusiasm for the monuments of ancient Rome, he learned to pereeive 
the defects often discernible in the Roman antique, the frequent Cone, the wearisome 
employment of applied orders, the mevitable casmg of the brick core im works of any archi- 
tectural pretension. He was the first who refined the Roman work with the Hellenic spirit, 
and this he did without lapsing into archmology and revivalism ; and banishing all temptations 
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arising from an incomparable facility of draughtsmanship, he always kept strictly within the 


limitations of lus art. 


Baldassare Peruzzi has a profound message for the architect of to-day, for, as in the 
case of his great contemporary Leonardo da Vinci, the value of his influence extends far 
beyond the limits of his actual achievement. He stands for that self-control and elimination 
of the unessential which is the highest quality of all great art. He typifies the tireless striving 
for pertection. He shows us how the Greek ideal of beauty and the Roman sense of power may 
be so blended as to satisfy modern needs, and how in small and often insignificant opportunities 
the classic spirit may live again with a fresh grace and vitality. 
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CHRONICLE, 

The Ancient Monuments Consohdation and 
Amendment Act, which became law at the cloee of 
last Session, binds the Commissioners of Works to 
eonstitute an Advisory Board under the name of 
the Ancient Monuments Board. The Board i to 
consist of members representing the bodies named 
in the First Schedule to the Act, and soch other 
members is the Commissioners think fit to appoint. 
The bodies scheduled include the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, the Royal Academy, the 
Societies of Antiquaries of London and Scotland, 
the Trustees of the British Museum, the Board of 
Education, and the Royal Commissions on His- 
tone Monuments in England, Scotland, and Wales, 

spectively. Separate advisory boards may also 
be constituted for Scotland and Wales, and in that 
case the Act requires that the obligation to appoint 
members representing the above bodies shall, 80 
far as those bodies are bodies whose activities are 
confined to England, Scotland, or Wales, be con- 
stried cdistributively.” 





An important movement te advance the practi- 
cal improvement and artistic development of Lon- 
don is foreshadowed by the arrangements of the 
London Society for its second year's work. First, 
in the metropolitan boroughs no acries of Com- 
mittees 18 bemg formed, and the Society would be 
glad to hear from those who would be willing to 
help in this direction. The main object of the 
Committees will be to find out what improvements 
are being proposed in the various districts, and to 
aequaimt the céntral body with what is going on, 
so that the Society may step in if necessary before 
the work is actually put in hand. Committees are 
epee for the following districts: (1) The City 
of London; (2) The City of Westminster: (3) 
Kensington, Chelsea, Paddington, Hammersmith, 
Fulham ; (4) Hampstead, St. ee Marylebone, 
Holborn ; (5) Islington, Stoke Newington, Hack- 
ney, Finsbury, Shoreditch; (6) Bethnal Green, 
Stepney, Poplar; (7) Woolwich, Greenwich, 
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Deptiord, Lewisham; (8) Lambeth, Southwark, 


Camberwell, Bermondsey; (9) Wandsworth, 
Battersea. The Kensington group is already 


formed, with Mr. W. H. Davison as chairman, and 
Mr. Maurice Webb as hon. secretary. For the 
City of Westminster, Commander Dixon, B.N., 
has accepted the positian of hon. secretary. 

The Society is also arranging to hold three in- 
formal dinners at the Waldorf Hotel, on 11th Nov- 
ember, 9th December, and 20th January, when a 
apecial speaker will open a discussion, subsequent 
apeakera to be limited to five minutes each, The 
topica will be “‘ London in the Past " (speaker, Mr. 
H. B. Wheatley, F.S.A.); “ London in the Pre- 
sent" (speaker, Mr. Yoshio Markino) ; and “ Lon- 
don im the Future.” : P 

Arrangements are being made for six ordinary 

eneral meetings, taking the form of lecture and 
aeons) at the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion, Whitehall, The first Paper, entitled * Roads 
and Streets,” will be read on 4th November by Mr. 
Raymond Unwin. Subjects of other Papers will 
be “ The River,” * The Charm of London,” “ The 
Government of London,” and “'The Railways.” 


An influential Parlismentary Committee has 
also been formed to whom the Socwty can express 


its opinion on matters In cither House of particu- 
lar interest to Londoners from time to time. 
Among the members of this Committee are Lord 
Plymouth, Lord Curzon, Lord Claud Hamilton, 
Mr. Cave, Sir William Bull, Mr. Hayes Fisher, 
Mr. Boyton, Mr, Pretyman, Mr. Carr Gomme, 
Captain Jessel, Mr. Burgoyne, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. 
Remnant, Mr. Touche, Mr. Lawson, and Mr. 
Glyn-J ones, 


A special Committee of the Society has been 
considering the future development of the south 


side of the river, and will shortly issue an interim 


as pursuance. of the ont general wees of 
pom at the needs of London as a whole, the 
Open Spaces Committee is preparing a compre 
hensive map showing all the open spaces which are 
already secured to the public, and those which ate 
in private hands, It is felt that this map will he of 
great assistance to loca! authorities and others 
who are entrusted with the duties of town-planning. 

Full particulars of the aims and objects of the 
Society may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. 
Percy Lovell [4.], 27 Abingdon Street, ‘West- 
minster, 


The London Museum : Rearrangement at Stafford 
House. 


The work of transferring the London Museum to 
its new home at Stafford House is now nearly com- 
pleted. Stafford House forms an admirable setting 
for the collection, in the classification of which 8 
new principle is to be followed. Instead of the ex- 
hibits being clussified according to the object, 95 
was the case at Kensington Palace, each section will 
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bo arranged to represent a period, and it will con- 
tain a miscellaneous collection of objecta relating to 
it, In this way each section will present a com- 
plete view of the life of London in a particular age, 
as exemplified by the objects commonly in use, 
Strict chronological order will be maintained. On 
the ground floor there will be rooms devoted to the 
poet Ber, the neolithic age, the bronze age, 
oman London, a section representing London 
from the sixth to the tenth century, and finally a 
room devoted to London in the fifteenth century. 
Ascending the grand staircase, the visitor will enter 
the sixteenth-century room, and then sections re- 
lating to the Commonwealth and the Restoration. 
There are two rooms devoted to the Charles IL 
period. Two large galleries will contain objects of 
the eighteenth century, and there are other apart- 
ments devoted to more modern times, from the 
acme, of the nineteenth century. In the 
Picture Gallery, where Gainsborough’s Blue Boy 
formerly hung, there will be found « collection of 
costumes worn in London at various periods, and, 
in a room beyond it, a theatrical section showing 
the history of the London stage. And ao to the 
State Room, which will be devoted entirely to ob- 
jects associated with the life of the Royal Family in 
ndon. The Royal robes have been taken out of 
the cases In which they were placed at Kensington 
Palace, and will be el as to greater advantage 
in # receas in the wall which is being covered in with 


plate glass. The visitor will then descend a spiral 


stair to the basement, where the large architec- 
tural objects will be exhibited, again in chrono- 
logical order. Here, also, will be criminal London, 
and the Roman boat, for which a large pit has been 
prepared, The structural alterations which were 
necessary at Stafford House have now been com- 
pleted, but the work of breaking up and re- 
arranging the collection must occupy considerable 
time. It is therefore expected that the Museum 
will not be open te the public until early next year. 


British Museum: Mosaic from Roman Gaul. 

The British Museum has recently purchased a 
Roman mosaic which was discovered at Saint- 
Romain-en-Gal, the site of a Roman town on the 
bank of the Rhone, opposite Vienne ([sére), to the 
south of Lyons. The mosaic is temporarily on 
view in the First Greek and Roman Room. It 
measures about 12 fect by 10 feet 6 inches, and 
formed the floor of a room, The design consists 
of a central panel with four medallions at each 
corner set in the labyrinthine windings of a com- 
plex and symmetrical mendra, The central 
panel contains a nude figure with » hound, Inas- 
much as some small portion of the mosaic of this 
panel was missing, and has been to that extent re- 
stored, it is of doubtful significance. With this 
exception the mosaic is in a perfect state of preser- 
vation. ‘The medallions are set in the four corners, 


They contain respectively a bust of Dionysos, 
wreathed ; a bust of a young satyr ; busts of an old 
satyr and a manad ; and busts of a young Pan and 
amuennd, Each of these medallions is surrounded 
by a square border, the corners of which are filled 
in with birds, pas peeves colours in the mosaic 
are black, white, red, and yellow, but other shades 
are introduced in the panels and medallions, The 
mosaic, which is distinguished by completeness, is 
the only example in the Museum from Roman 
Gaul. Though not comparable with the finest 
work in this style found in Naples and Rome, it is 
of finer workmanship than that of the provincial 
work found in Britain or Africa. The squares em- 
ployed are exceedingly small, particularly in the 
panel and the medallions, aia they have been 
pieced together with extraordinary skill and 
artistry’. 

In connection with the tours of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum made under the conduct of the 
uae psi [see JounNaL, 27th Sept. p. 715] the 
ollowing scheme came into operation on Monda 
fith October :— eee a 
Prensaci ba ~ ee tour; 3 ro. architee 
Tuesdaye.—1l2 o'clock, Oriental carpets, tay 
mukionl instruments; 3 ret, embroidery and calineieat 
vestments, historioal costumes and lace, 
cal age 1 ok, Gl and er, wrk, ag 

ronal iether ¥ SRNL 

Ros mr tout » Furniture and woodwork: 

Fr —l2 oa » Ceramics and » al enamels « 
ge, 

aturdays.—t o'clock, Book production and {lhumi. 
nated MISS., engraving, ilustrati design ; 

: Posslaap tae ration, and design; 3 P.u., 
This a 15 ae to revision from time to 
time. Arrangements for the inspection of the 
Indian collection are under consideration, The 
Museum authorities are anxious that the public 
should do its share in assisting them in keeping 
the parties within reasonable limits. It is under- 
stood that tickets will be provided for those who 
wish to join a party, and only those visitors who 
have obtained tickets will be allowed to join it. 
Tickets can be had of the doorkeeper at the main 
entrance, and will be issued to the nomber of 
twenty-five for each party, 


The University correspondent of The Times 
gives. the following P sacs 3 Of building work 
now in progress at Cambridge :— | 

During the Inst academic yoar notable additions have 
been made to the University buildings, and Samarreat 
College haa erected a spacious new court, 

The large extension which practionlly douhles the 
accommodation of the School of Agriculture ia now rien ely 
finished. The architect is Mr. Arnold Mitchell, and the 
building is designed to accommodate institutions for re 
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neacibtnien ant breeding and animal nutrition which have 
pelea yaar bag the Development Com- 
raise: The cost of the building has been defrayed by 


Government grants. 
To the east of the School of ulture a large Iabora- 
aiser few in part 


tory deatine! te accommodate | 
reaching its final stage. For the ns year tat ee te sone of it 
which bonees the Department of Peycho 
ue, The part now omacuaaty t on “wil not be 
large Perse to house com] 
dejan i for react dethodaes pidl t, 
of any i for are ¥ growing 
due peowiatea ine which ts ans ot the ateg oe 
the seietee xehool, Further, the funda at the disposal of 
the Building Syndicate have been insufficient to enable 
them to provide looture rooms ; and although, owing to the 
generosity of the Draper’ Company, who have defrayed 
the cost of the laboratory, accommodation both for teach- 
Webern and for research is on o liberal scale, the teaching will 
be hampered by the fact that the lectures will 
have to reprappa given (aa they have been in the past) in the 
lecture rooms on the old | Garden site. The archi- 
Tarbes or ee es { Forestry is alao 
The first rtion © a now 
7 “aah aeet Dores Although inadequate for the 
| development of the department, it will at any rate be a 
great improvement on the wretched accommodation at 
resent provided in Free School Lano. The architect iw 
» William C, Marshall. 
Daring the last twelve months the archeologists have 
heen busy maving the ethn collection# from the old 
gallories in Little St, Mary's I ne into the now musquri 
at the corner of Tennis Court Road ; and it has fortunately 
been found possible to extend the Munam of Ethnology 
a a8 to provide roome for the Curator and some of the other 
‘contected with thia subject, On the other side of 
Cambridge, on the Obeorvatory Erounda, now buildings 
have been springing up in connection with Solar Phy 
and in the near neighbourhood a house and laboratories for 
the use of the recently elected Balfour Professor of Biology 
have been erected. 

A notable addition to the collegiate buildings i# the now 
court whieh Emmanuel bas built on the north aide of Em- 
manuel Street. The architect ia Mr, Leonard Stokes, who, 
like Dr, Caius, has kept his court open towards the south, 
the building forming three sides of a square. Sixty acta of 
indergraduates’ roams will be , ond two seta for 
Fellows. On the west the building i is low, and consists of a 
porter’s lodge and cloister, the cloister leading to a subway 
under Emmanuel Street which connecta with the older 
huildings of the college. A large bicvele shed and a num- 
ber of bathrooms form part of this wing. The centre of the 
court will bo occupied by » sunken grass oval surrounded by 
pavement. The building is in white stene anil baa A 
dignisied, quiet appearance, 





Proposed Law se the peep ten, dg erg of Architects in 


The proposed ie in New York State for the 
aaah nea of architects seta forth the way in 
ich an established architect who has been in 
practice two years may offer satisfactory evidence 
to the Board of Examiners and be legally regis- 
tered. Anyone wishing to enter the profession 
may Bhow a diploma of graduation from a recog- 
nised architectural school, together with at least 
three years’ office experience, aa satisfactory evi- 
dence to the Board of Examiners. of his fitness to 
he tegistered as an architect. Or he may show 
satisfactory high school work as preliminary, and 
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an examination in such technical an ie pe 
onal courses as are established by the 
Waxssinae Phe otod parr aint a's five 
ears’ practical experience in ce a Te- 
: ble eyes oe citizen of the United 
statea may apply for registration, or’ any person 
 irumae a iouaeen ine ore 


his intention of such citizen. Any per- 
son having a certificate pursuant to this & eng 
bestyled or known as a “ Registered tect." No 
other person shall assume such title or use the 


Seer tir bones “RA.” or anything to indicate 
esa person using it is a registered architect. 
ork applying for examination or certiti- 

ig registration inust pay & ite of 36 dollars. 

Tn els seven serie Rea of the United States are laws 
in effect licensing architects. The New York law, 
it 1s , does not e prert anyone from 
making working ‘drawi acting as an architect. 
It only makes ib possible for the te anti client: 
to ascertain who are rly prepared to do 


architectural — owner may ¢ 
Bar WLG'as et cogietexcd ak Bal Monieee 


Victoria League: Banner Competition, 

The Central Executive Committee of the Victoria 
League offers a prize of £25 for the best design for 
a Banner, bit is to be held for a year by that 
branch of the ee in the British Isles which 
has been awarded the best certificate for all-round 
work during the previous twelve months. The 
size of the Banner is to be T feet long by 4 feet 
broad, and all designs must be drawn the full 
e1ze, and may be sent coloured, or uncoloured, 
but must be intended to be earried out im colour. 
The main object of the League, namely, “the pro- 
motion of closer union between Bnitish subjects 
living in different parts of the world,” must be 
symbolised by some part of the design, and the 
words “ Victoria I * must also form part of 
it, The designs should be adapted for being 
carried out either in en ilese ey (silk or woo 
fe in appliqué, or to be executed in hand-worked 

try, or else Gomis fees characters, Judges 
| be selected by the Central Executive Com- 
wiithen who in awarding the prize will especially 
consider (1) Beanty of deaipn; (2) Symbolical 
eieton of the object of the League ; (3) Its 
aptability to the materials to be used inexecuting 
Designs must be sent in not later than 
ist October 1914, addressed to The Secretary, 
The Victoria League, Millba Millbank House, 2 Wood 
Street, Westminster, 8. W., ‘rom whom full par- 
ticulars may be obtained. 









Phila in 1913, 
A beautiful series of painting af the Temples at 
Philw are on view until Tuesday, 14th November, 
at the Modern Gallery, 61 New Bond Street. 


The artist ia Mr. Fre: ik F. Ogilvie, a lifelong 


PHIL 


resident: in Baypt, and an ardent archwologist as 
well as a gifted painter. Mr. Ogilvie has made 


ay pt hus particular field, and this exhibition 
will be fou nd | full of attraction for all who take an 
interest in that fascinating country, A- special 
feature of the exhibition is the series of drawings 
showing Phile in the present year of grace, re- 
presenting a summer's work after the lowering of 
the water. Mr. Ogilvie in « note to his catalogue 
gives the following interesting particulars of the 
effects of the submersion on these majestic relics : 

The summer of this year was a critical time for the 
Phile Temples beconse the water of the reservoir held up 
by the heightened clam had covered them to the roof, and 
in May and June they were once more expoamd. Injuries 
effected by the water would then be visible, andl there was 
a possibility that the hoary roaiing-blocks Jett in a satu. 
rated condition by the retreating water might break with 
the added weight ; but happily this did not happen, except 
in one case whore part of a cracked roofing-hlock fell owing 
to insufficient support from the eter] bars put to hold it wp, 

Ten years ago when the reservoir wae filled and empties 
for the first time (but at a lower level) it was found that the 
submerged parte of the Temples were thickly covernd with 
greon watorweeds that decayed in the sun and were ex- 


tremely offenaive te the evo and noes ae well as injurious to 


the wall-sculptures and paintings ; the same thing was ox. 


pected to happen this summer, and that the heawtiful 
columns of the Hypostyle Hall would be covered with 
elinging weeds and eto their great damage. Happily 


thix hae proved not to be the case ; owing perhaps to the 
fact that this vegetation will not floarish in deep water 
where sunlight cannot penetrate, hordly any weed wos 
found within the temple, and jess of the ancient paint was 
washed off than might have been expected. 

What teow washed off was the dust and dirt that had 
accumulated on the face of the walls, ete., during more 
than 2.000 years; and as the water inside the temple waa 
not driven into waves by the winds (as waa the surface of 
the Inke outside) the washing had been done gently, and 
touches and patches of colour hitherto hardly noticed now 
gleaned on the wills with quite the effect of enamels. It 
was as pleasing as it was unexpected, but of very short 
duration, As the water sank the walls streamed with the 
wet that oozed from them, and this it was that made tho 
colour ao brilliant, In two or three days the walla became 
dry and then the paint faded again. Noxt summer the 
game charming effect will be there no doubt, but every 
year it will decrease as the paint is gradually destroved by 
the effect of prolonged soakings. - 

Floating every day in as littl boat among the columns 
and halle, one saw the painted roofs and en lit up with 
a strong green reflection from below (the Nile becomes very 
clear and green in aummer before the arrival of tho muddy 
flood-water), as well as by most curious patterns of ever- 
changing and ever-moving light—the reflection of the sun 
off the ripple. Everywhere in the interior this curious 
effect of green illumination was to be seen and the dancing 

miterns of light on the ceilings. The sanctuary was in 
p gicom and silence, and the sensation of floating there 
alone in o little boat wha strange and almost peel ta 
As noon ap hed, addenly a narrow beam of ht 
wouldenter from above and strike down into the dep water, 
making « ahaft of most brilliant green ; the fishes, hitherto 
seen as ghostly dark shapes, became living forma of gold 
as they passed throuch the vivid bar of light to disappoar 
again as soddenly as they had come, For about an hour 
every day this was to be seon, one of the most fascinating 
| imaginable; the dim walls with their sculptures 

if goda and kings just visible, and o faint golden light 
entering by tbe fail eutim door that led to the outer 
chambers, It was just at this time and place that several 
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great fragments of roofing-stone fell with « «adden crash ;. 
the waves leapt across the sanctuary, nearly upsetting 
bawt, (rrr ce on with loud splashings and gurglings 
the ante-chanibors, The mud stirred by the stones | 
across the sunbeam down in the water through which the 
terrified fish could be seen dashing to and fro. 

Outside the temple the bad effeetea of the eubmersion 
are mete plainly seen. High up across the pylons rona the 
band of brown stain where the water level haa been all the 
winter—an ugly sight, and one that greatly damages the 
architectural effect, eapecially sa nol a tree of ahrob ia left 
an the island and the water-etained temples now stand ina 
morass of mod dotted with black rotting tree-trunks. 
Everywhere below this stained band on the temples the 
stone that wae a fine golden pink ia now changed to a dull 
greenish grey. 

Though the scence within the temple as here described 
and pictured have still a passing charm, the beanty of 
Phile, externally at any mite, ls past—the beauty of 
golden temples set amicat green trees, moro brilliant by 
contrast with the arid Nubian landscape that surrounded 
them. The care of the Government engineers will insure 
the stability of the temples as they now are, each «tone 
that the water destroys will be replaced by a new one, but 
in the end we shall have an engineer's, not a Ptolemy's» 
temple; and the factories to be erected near tho dam {or 
utilization of the power of the cataract will not add any- 
thing to the beauty of this once lovely spot. 


OBITUARY. 


Sir Alfred East, R.A., who died on the 28th 
September after an illness of several months, had 
been an Honorary Associate of the Institute since 
1903, and rarely missed a meeting when any quea- 
tion of the e aie decoration of buildings was 
under discussion, On two occasions he read 
Papers—one on Landscape Painting as a Means of 
Decoration [Jovrnan, 25th March 1905], and . 
another on Colour as applied to Architecture 
[JourNaL, 27th January 1912). Sir Alfred was 
born in December 1849, at Kettering, where he 
taught drawing to his school-fellows while he was 
still in pinafores. When about ten years of age 
he earned his firat artistic commission of 5s, by 
drawing a prehistoric animal for a geological 
lecturer. Leaving school he was placed in a 
Glasgow counting-house, but, coming into contact 
with some artists of that city, he determined to be 
an artist himself. He firat studied in the Govern- 
ment School of Art in Glasgow and starwarc as 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. He exhibited 
for the first time in 1883, when three of his works 
were hung at the Royal Academy. He was for 
many years an exhibitor at the Paris Salon, obtain- 
ing a mention Aonorable at the Exposition Uni- 
verselle of 1889, and a Gold Medal ot the Exhibi- 
tion of 1900, In 1905, having ceased to exhibit 
at the Old Salon (Société des Artistes Francais), he 
became a member of the rival society—the Societe 
Nationale des Beaux-Arta. He was elected A. R.A. 
in 1899, and attained full rank as R.A. in July last, 
A long visit which he paid to Japan, sketching and 
painting in out-of-the-way parts of the country, 
considerably influenced his art, and a selection of 
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these drawings and paintings attracted a great deal 
of attention when exhibited at the Fine Art 


Society's rooms some eighteen years ago. In 1906 
Sir Alfred succeeded the late Sir Alfred Wrke 


Bayliss as President of the Royal Society of 
British Artists. In 1897 he was elected President 
of the “ Sette of Odde Volumes,” of which he was 
one of the oldest members. The honour of 
knighthood was conferred upon him in 1910. 
Thomas Harnett Harrisson, of Liverpool, till 
recently a Fellow of the Institute (elected 1890), 
died on the 22nd September at the age of seventy. 
Mr. Harrisson was articled in 1862 to Wm. Stubbs, 
architect and engineer, On the completion of his 


articles he was appointed assistant engineer in the 


London and North-Western Railway Engineer's 
Office, and had the supervision of important archi- 
tectural and engineering works, He commenced 
practice in 1868 in partnership with Mr. F, L. 
Seaton, of Liverpool, and on Mr, Seaton’s taking up 
an appointment in Burma in 1870, he carried on 
the practice alone, until the establishment of the 
resent firm of Hurrisson, Son, & Eaton. Mr. 
darnason was responsible for the design and 
carrying out of numerous important business pre- 
mises and villa residences in Et vceanal and neigh- 
bourhood, and his work alwava exhibited con- 
siderable structural inventive and msthetic powers. 
For some forty years he filled the post of civil 
engineer to the River Alt Commissioners. Ho was 
i prominént member of the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society, and served the office of President 
In 1892. 

John Dodsley Webster, of Shefheld | Fellow, elected 
1873), died on the Ist October, Mr. Webster 
served his articles with Mr. 8. Worth, of Sheffield, 
and afterwards lad the management of Messrs. 
Mallinson & Healev’s office in Halifax. He com- 
menced independent practice at Sheffield in 1865, 
and was the architect of St. Bartholomew's Church, 
Varbrook, Sheffield; St. Cuthbert’s, Barnsley 


Road; St. Timothy’s Mission Church, Hacken- 
thorpe; Mission Chureh and Parish Rooms, 
Bridge End, Swinton: various restorations of 


churches in the district; and the Memorial in the 
Parish Churchyard to the York-and Lancaster 
Regiment, Sonth African Campaign, 1899-1902. 
Among other important works of his are buildings 
for the Children’s Hospital, Western Bank, wind for 
the Royal tet eap Shettieldd; the * Queen's" 
Children’s Wards, Rotherham Hospital: Men's 
Infirmary Wards, Ecclesall Union Workhouse - 
South Rotherham, Handsworth, and Kiveton Park 
Joint Infectious Diseases Hospital, Aughton, neat 
Shetheld. He was also the architect of the public 
elementary schools at Gleadless, Yorks, and Coisley 
te hey mgr me, babar was Diocesan 
Surveyor tor York, and architect to the Ecc! - 
Bierlow Union Guardians. ee Ronan 








ELTHAM PALACE, 
Eltham Palace, where the Office of Works is now 
carrying out an interesting scheme of preservation, 
stands on the brow of a green slope i fing west- 
wards towards the hills of Greenwich and South 
London, It can be reached from London most 
quickly by taking train to Eltham station, which 
: hte half a mile away on the other side of the 
nih 
Ino monograph of the building by H, Dunnage 
and C. tavern: pabliched im 1828, iis stated that 
the King’s House, or Palace, was most probably 
builtin the reign of Henry U1, asin the yaar 1270 
he and lis Queen, attended by the chief nobility of 
the kingdom, passed their Christmas here in 
feasting and splendour. In the latter end of the 
next reign, Anthony Beke, Bishop of Durham, was 







in 





in possession, and either rebuilt or greatly en- 
larger it for his own residence. After his death it 


reverted to the Crown. Eltham was the frequent 
eat of residence of Edward IL, and John of 

Ithom, his second aon, waa born there in 1415. 
In 1329 Edward IT. held a Parliament here, and 
in ne be and his Queen Sarbigie meet at the Palace 
with great magnificence John I, King of France. 
Richard IL. resided here aaaatte dae the 


vears 1384-86. Henry VI. made it his 


place of residence. Edward IV. spent large sume 
on the repairs of the Palace, and his fourth 
daoghter, Bridget, was born here in 1480, Henry 
VIL. is said to have built a fair front facing the 
moat, and generally resided here: Henry VIII. 
made Greenwich tus chief place of residence, but 
he occasionally visited Eltham, and spent Christmas 
pin ot LA26. a 1559 Queen Elizabeth, xatlers 
first of her royal progresses, stayed for a few days 
ot the Palace. ‘Sir Chatborior Hatton, Lord 
Chancellor from 1587 to 1592, was keeper of the 
house and demesnes till his death, when the office 
was bestowed by the Queen on Lord Cobham. ~ 
James J. visited the Palace in 1612, and the Earl 
of Essex, the Parliamentary general, occupied it for 
some time and died there A report made «3 
order of the State after the death of Charles I. 
states that the “capital mansion, called Eltham 
House,” built of briek, stone, and timber, * eon- 
sisted of one fair chapel, a great hall, thirty-six 
rooms, and offices below stairs, with two cellars ; 
above stairs, seventven lodging-rooms on the King’s 
side, twelve rooms on the Queen's side, and nine 
on the Prince's, with various other necessary 
rooms and closets. Also thirty-five bayes of 
building, containing Sagi ht rooms used as 
offices round the court-yard, which contained one 
acre of ground,” The report adds that none of 
the rooms were then furmshed, eget the Great 
Hall and the Chapel, and that the whole waa much 
out of repair. . 

Every trace above ground of the Chapel has now 
vanished, though excavation would probably show 
ite foundations ; it formed, no doubt, a convenient 


- 
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-y for builders in » district where there is no 






gateway and the Great Hall, and was twisted out of 
the general plan of the building in order to give it 
the proper orientation The Hall was spared 
because its great size made it useful for a barn, but 
the glass and stonework perished and the windows 
were later blocked up with brick. Besides this 
noble scat Pe which the fifteenth-century timber 
roof is one of the most beautiful in England, the 
most important remains within the area enclosed by 
the moat are the retaining wall of the terrace and 
the lower courses of some of the dwelling rooms 
next to the mout, which apparently escaped com- 
lote destruction owing to Shinie being sunk beneath 
he level of the soil above. Under the floor of 
these rooma there still exists in very fair repair a 
covered way toa private bridge built for himself by 
Henry VILL , Just shove the level of the water, out 
to the park beyond. On the opposite side of the 
Palace the main bridge of four pointed arches 
leading from the outer court to the inner gate- 
house still spans the mont. On three sides the dry 
bed of the moat now forms part of the garden of 
the private residence which stands next to the Hall; 
and an engraving in Lysons’s “ Environs of Lon- 
don,” published in 1796, shows in front of the gate- 
way only a narrow pool of water stopp short of 
the bridge. Now the water extends for the full 
length of the moat on this side, though not for its 
exceptional original breadth of 100 ft. ; and the 
moat and old bridge, with » glimpse of the Great 
Hall beyond, form a singularly delightful picture. 

The Times recently ublishod the followin 
interesting account of t e very careful work o 
preservation now being carried out at the Palace by 
the Office of Works :— 

The work already undertakon includes the removal of 
the ren: ) brick war with which the empty windows hme 
been for the protection of the interior against the 
weather, and the restoration of the original design. The 
Reigate stone used by the 16th century builders has in 

> more durable stoie where it is decayed. ‘The work is 
being carried out with ecrupulows taste and core. Owi 
to the ample design of the windows, the solid structure o 
weight of the roof securely. In the course of conturine of 
negloct the roof has opened and spread until the contre of 

the beams no longer follow a true line, and the windows 
have been farord out of position. The distortion is hardly 


noticeable on a general view from below, but introdunes 


grave difficulties in restoring the In the great 
southern bay at the west end of the Hall, when one at the 
vanished mulliona of the oriel window came to he re- 
placed, it was fond that it would no longer meet the shaft 
of the surviving tracery above. In another part of the 
camo oriel window the restored tracery would not fit the 
widened ourve of the arch, No attempt has been made 







either to introduce sham Ith century work of 20th 
for the preservation of the #tructare into an imitation of 
the ual warping of time, The new work inserted in 
the walla and windows to prevent further decay i frankly 


dated 1912," though—unlike most of the previous 


repaira on the spot—it is carefnlly subordinated to what 


Iding stone close at hand. It stood between the 


‘into the 


ia old. Where the tracery would not meet the replaced 
mullion, it hes been supported as it stands, and left a few 
inches out of the trae line, but safe for the future. Where 
the spread arch if too wide for the replaced tracery, the 
design has not been falsified by widening it, but a narrow 
fillet of stonework has been interposed to fill the gup. | 
Owing to the original slightness of the stonework, and 
subsequent neglect, the work of repair haa been one of 
evtreme delicacy. The defaced vaulting of one of the 
hays wad successfully held in place whilo 1ta-aupporta were 
being strenythened, when » alip of 4 fraction of an inch 
would have brought it down. A large proportion of the 
stones in the eric indows; aul of those in the bridge apanning 
tho moat, are now held individaally in place by copper 
ties, In overy case where i} has been necessary to insert 
moder work, the architect in charge of historic buildings 
under the Office of Works and tho Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments have aimed at keeping it subordinate to the 
original design, and in harmony with it, while not ‘at- 
tempting to concen! its modern date. 

The same scrupulous jadement ia shown in the work 
pevgrvesine on other parts of the old Palace. Where the 
prick haya overhanging the dry moat on the'west wore 
hackod shake hen the swing of a man working » pickaxe, 
they have been ondorpinned here and there by inserting 
old bricks of the same mellow redness. The colour of the 
brickwork abant the Palace ia ono of its great charms ; 
and a method of pointing has been divised which spares 
all its delicacy, while ropairing it as effectually aa the 
tillent cement or plaster. Reugheast af a carefully. 
chosen consistency in dabbed in, and then worked over 
with & wet brash, wntil the coarser grit stands oot with o 
surface and colour whioh blend harmoniously with the 
brick, The effect is oxtromely good, and the method 
might well be copied by wll who cherish okf but dooayedt 
brick walls, A curious feature of the old garden, ontaide 
the moat, is a row of niohes in the wall, in which brasiers 
wero probably placed to protect the froit-bloisom on 
ey spring nights. ties? wero blocked with plaster, 
which has now been removed, Much care andl labour have 
bein «pent on the bridge, which threatened to collapse 
utiler stress Of the heayy motor traffic of the lust few years. 
By bonding the stones with copper, and grouting the 
interior with liquid coment, the whole bridgy will practi. 
cally booome a monolith, and will offer secure resistance 
to anv form of traffic, An incidental result of this work 
was the discovery of the pit of the old drawbridge. An- 
other important piece of consolidating work tm being 
eartied out where the retaining wall of the terrace had 
alipped forward on o basse of clay and threatened to fall 

moat, The clay bed haa been excavated, and 
replaced by one of cement, which shoald prevent any 
furthor travels. 

The work already done ie of the utmost value in aafe- 
guarding the remains of this Palace against further decay, 
and revealing their beauties more fully. But the Hall, 
wrinial: tates ponuiiet. glory: ot the: ADOy. Oe tah see: 
tremely unsafe state, and urgently needs thorough repair. 
The heavy roof cortinues to thrust out the walla, and some 
of ita own beams are very much decayed. Their rotten- 
news makes them a wholly inadequate support for the iron 
ties which were Inserted ag a measure cecal | ene FoarT 
ago; and it is impossible to trust to them any longer. The 
thorough repair of the roof will involve a considerable 
further outlay; bat emlces ought not to pr thir 
noceeary Cx] are for ma ing & building so full 
of beauty ao rich in historic associations, 

Plans, elevations, sections, details, and views, 
together with an essay, historical and descriptive, 
appear in Messrs, Dunnage and Laver's monograph 
above mentioned, a copy of which is in the In- 
stitute Library. 
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